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PREFACE 


In  110  depiirtiiieiit  of  science  is  the  slow  and  chequered  progress  of  investiga- 
tion more  conspicuous  than  in  that  branch  of  Geology  which  treats  of 
volcanoes.  Although  from  tlie  earliest  dawn  of  history,  men  had  been 
familiar  with  the  stupendous  events  of  volcanic  eruptions,  they  were 
singularly  slow  in  recognizing  these  phenomena  as  definite  and  important 
parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  Even  within  the  present  century, 
the  dominant  geological  school  in  Europe  taught  that  volcanoes  were  mere 
accidents,  due  to  the  combustion  of  subterranean  beds  of  coal  casually  set 
on  fire  by  lightning,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites.  Ihirning  mountains, 
as  they  were  called,  were  believed  to  be  only  local  and  fortuitous  appearances, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  coal-fields,  and  having  no  essential  con- 
nection with  the  internal  structure  and  past  condition  of  our  planet.  So  long 
as  such  fantastic  conceptions  prevailed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  solid 
progress  could  be  made  in  this  branch  of  science.  A juster  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  earth’s  interior  was  needed  before  men  could  recognize 
that  volcanic  action  had  once  liecn  vigorous  and  prolonged  in  many  countries, 
where  no  remains  of  volcanoes  can  now  be  seen. 

I’o  France,  which  has  led  the  way  in  so  many  ilepartments  of  huinaii 
inquiry,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  systematic 
study  of  ancient  volcanoes.  Her  groups  of  Puys  furnished  the  earliest 
inspiration  in  this  subject,  and  have  ever  since  been  classic  ground  to  which 
the  geological  pilgrim  has  made  his  way  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1752,  Guettard  recognised  that  these  marvellous  hills 
were  volcanic  cones  that  had  poured  forth  streams  of  lava.  But  it  was 
leserved  tor  Desmarest  twelve  years  later  to  examine  the  question  in  detail, 
and  to  establish  the  investigation  of  former  volcanic  action  upon  a broad 
and  firm  basis  of  carctirl  observation  and  sagacious  inference.  His  method 
of  research  was  as  well  conceived  as  the  region  of  Auvergne  was  admirably 
fitted  to  be  the  field  of  exploration.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  volcanoes 
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of  Central  France  were  not  all  of  one  age,  but  had  made  their  appearance  in 
a long  series,  whereof  the  individual  ineinhers  became  less  perfect  and  distinct 
in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  Beginning  with  the  cones,  craters,  and 
lava-streams  which  stand  out  so  fresh  that  they  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  have  been  erupted  only  a few  generations  ago,  Desuiarest  traced  the 
volcanic  series  backward  in  time,  through  successive  stages  of  the  decay  and 
degradation  wrought  upon  them  by  the  iiiilueuee  of  the  atmosphere,  rain 
and  running  water.  He  was  thus  able,  as  it  were,  to  watch  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  cones,  tlie  removal  of  the  ashes  and  scoripe,  and  the 
erosion  of  the  lava-streams,  until  lie  could  point  to  mere  isolated  remnants 
of  lava,  perched  upon  the  hills,  and  overlooking  the  valleys  which  had  been 
excavated  through  them.  He  showed  how  every  step  in  this  process  of 
denudation  could  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  Auvergne, 
and  how,  in  this  way,  the  various  eruptions  coidd  be  grouped  according  to 
their  place  in  the  chronological  sequence.  To  this  illustrious  Frenchman 
geology  is  thus  indebted,  not  only  for  the  foundation  of  the  scientific  study 
of  former  volcanic  action,  but  for  the  first  carefully  worked  out  example  of 
the  potency  of  subairial  erosion  in  the  excavation  of  valleys  and  tlie  trans- 
formation of  the  scenery  of  the  land. 

While  these  fruitful  researches  were  in  progress  in  France,  others  of 
hardly  less  moment  were  advancing  in  Scotland.  There  liiiewise  Nature  had 
provided  ample  material  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  cared  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  our  globe.  Hutton,  as  a 
part  of  his  immortal  Theory  of  the  Earth,  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
much  molten  material  had  been  injected  from  below  into  the  terrestrial 
crust,  and  he  had  found  many  proofs  of  such  intrusion  among  the  rocks 
alike  of  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  his  native  country.  His  observa- 
tions, eonfiriued  and  extended  by  Playfair  and  Hall,  and  subsequently  by 
Macculloch,  opened  up  the  investigation  of  the  subterranean  phases  of 
ancient  volcanic  action. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  great  pioneers,  volcanic  geology  would  have 
made  steady  and  perhaps  rapid  progress  in  the  later  decades  of  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  years  of  the  present,  but  for  the  theoretical  views  unfortunately 
adopted  by  Werner.  That  illustrious  teacher,  to  whom  volcanoes  seemed  to 
be  a blot  on  the  system  of  nature  which  he  had  devised,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  depreciate  tlieir  importance.  Adopting  the  old  and  absurd  notion 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  combustion  of  coal  under  ground,  he  laboured 
to  show  that  they  were  mere  modern  accidents,  and  had  no  connection  with 
his  universal  formations.  He  proclaimed,  as  an  obvious  axiom  in  science, 
that  the  basalts,  so  widely  spread  over  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and 
which  the  observations  of  Desmarest  had  shown  to  mark  the  sites  of  old 
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volcanoes,  were  really  chemical  precipitates  from  a primeval  universal  ocean. 
Yet  he  had  actually  before  him  in  Saxony  examples  of  basalt  hills  which 
entirely  disprove  his  assertions. 

Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge,  Werner  disliked  the 
manual  labour  of  penmanship.  Consequently  he  wrote  little.  But  his  wide 
range  of  acquirement,  not  in  mineralogy  only,  his  precision  of  statement,  his 
absolute  certainty  about  the  truth  of  his  own  opinions,  and  his  hardly 
disguised  contempt  for  opinions  that  differed  from  them,  combined  with  his 
enthusiasm,  eloquence  and  personal  charm,  fired  his  pupils  with  emulation 
of  his  zeal  and  turned  them  into  veritable  propagandists.  Misled  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  country  in  which  their  master  taught,  and  undisciplined  to 
investigate  nature  with  an  impartial  mind,  they  travelled  into  other  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  there  the  artificial  system  which  they  had  learnt 
at  Freiberg.  The  methodical  but  cumbrous  terminology  in  which  Werner 
had  trained  them  was  translated  by  them  into  their  own  languages,  where  it 
looked  still  more  uncouth  than  in  its  native  G-erman.  Besides  imbibing 
their  teacher’s  system,  they  acquired  and  even  improved  upon  his  somewhat 
disdainful  manner  towards  all  conclusions  different  from  those  of  the  Saxon 
Mining  School. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  pupils  of  Werner  proceeded  to  set  the 
“ geognosy  ” of  Europe  to  rights.  The  views,  announced  by  Desmarest,  that 
various  rocks,  far  removed  from  any  active  volcano,  were  yet  of  volcanic  origin, 
had  been  slowly  gaining  ground  when  the  militant  students  from  Saxony 
spread  themselves  over  the  Continent.  These  views,  however,  being  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  tenets  enunciated  from  the  Freiberg  Chair,  were  now  either 
Ignored  or  contemptuously  rejected.  AVerner’s  disciples  loved  to  call  themselves 
Fy  their  teacher’s  term  “geognosts,”  and  claimed  that  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  strict  investigation  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  that  their  terminology  and  methods  were 
founded  on  baseless  assumptions  and  almost  puerile  hypotheses. 

AVith  such  elements  ready  for  controversy,  it  was  no  wonder  that  before 
long  a battle  arose  over  the  origin  of  basalt  and  the  part  played  by  volcanoes 
in  the  past  history  of  the  globe.  The  disciples  of  Werner,  champions  of  a 
Universal  ocean  and  the  deposition  of  everything  from  water,  were  dubbed 
l^eptunists,  while  their  opponents,  equally  stubborn  in  defence  of  the  potency 
of  volcanic  fire,  were  known  as  Aiulcanists  or  Plutonists.  For  more  than  a 
generation  this  futile  warfare  was  waged  with  extraordinary  bitterness — 
dogmatism  and  authority  doing  their  best  to  stop  the  progress  of  impartial 
observation  and  honest  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  campaign  is  to  be  found  in  the 

"Way  in  which  the  tide  of  battle  was  at  last  turned  against  the  AYeruerians. 
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Cuvier  tells  us  that  wheu  some  of  the  ardent  upholders  of  the  Freiberg  faith 
came  to  consult  Desmarest,  the  old  man,  who  took  no  part  in  the  fray,  would 
only  answer,  “ Go  and  see.”  He  felt  that  in  his  memoir  and  maps  he  had 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  conclusions,  and  that  an  unprejudiced  observer 
had  only  to  visit  Auvergne  to  be  convinced. 

By  a curious  irony  of  fate  it  was  from  that  very  Auvergne  that  the 
light  broke  which  finally  chased  away  the  Wernerian  darkness,  and  it  was 
by  two  of  Werner’s  most  distinguished  disciples  that  the  reaction  was 
begun. 

Daiibuisson,  a favourite  pupil  of  the  Freiberg  professor,  had  written  and 
published  at  Paris  in  180:1  a volume  on  the  Basalts  of  Saxony,  conceived 
in  the  true  Wernerian  spirit,  and  treating  these  rocks,  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  then,  as  chemical  precipitates  from  a former  universal 
ocean.  In  the  following  year  the  young  and  accomplished  Frenchman 
went  to  Auvergne  and  the  Vivarais  that  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  alleged  proofs  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt.  Greatly  no  doubt  to  his 
own  surprise,  he  found  these  proofs  to  be  irrefragable.  With  praiseworthy 
frankness  he  lost  no  time  in  publicly  announcing  his  recantation  of  the 
Wernerian  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  ever  afterwards  he  did  good  service 
in  making  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress  prevail. 

Still  more  sensational  was  the  conversion  of  a yet  more  illustrious 
prophet  of  the  Freiberg  school — the  great  Leopold  von  Buch.  He  too 
had  been  educated  in  the  strictest  Wernerian  faith.  But  eventually,  after 
a journey  to  Italy,  he  made  his  way  to  Auvergne  in  1802,  and  there,  in 
presence  of  the  astonishing  volcanic  records  of  that  region,  the  scales  seem 
to  have  fallen  from  his  eyes  also.  With  evident  reluctance  he  began  to 
doubt  his  master’s  teaching  in  regard  to  basalt  and  volcanoes.  He  went  into 
raptiu’es  over  the  clear  presentation  of  volcanic  phenomena  to  be  found  in 
Central  France,  traced  each  detail  among  the  puys,  as  in  the  examination  of 
a series  of  vast  models,  and  remarked  tliat  while  we  may  infer  what  takes 
place  at  Vesuvius,  we  can  actually  see  what  has  transpired  at  the  Buy  de 
Pariou.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a convert  he  rushed  into  the  discussion 
of  the  phenomena,  but  somehow  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  Des- 
marest,  who  had  taught  the  truth  so  many  years  before. 

Impressed  by  the  example  of  such  men  as  Daubuisson  and  Yon  Buch, 
the  Wernerian  disciples  gradually  slackened  in  zeal  for  their  master’s  tenets. 
They  clung  to  their  errors  longer  perhaps  in  Scotland  than  anywhere  else 
out  of  Germany — a singular  paradox  only  explicable  by  another  personal 
influence.  Jameson,  trained  at  Freiberg,  carried  thence  to  the  University  of 
Ediubiu'gh  the  most  implicit  acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  the  Saxon  school, 
and  continued  to  maintain  the  aqueous  origin  of  basalt  for  many  years 
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after  the  notion  had  been  abandoned  by  some  Of  his  most  distinguished 
contemporaries.  But  the  error,  though  it  died  hard,  was  confessed  at  last 
even  by  Jameson. 

After  the  close  of  this  protracted  and  animated  controversy  the  study 
ot  former  volcanic  action  resumed  its  place  among  the  accepted  subjects 
of  geological  research.  From  the  peculiarly  favourable  structure  of  the 


country,  Britain  has  been  enabled  to  make  many  important  contributions 
to  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  T)e  la  Beche,  Murchison  and  Sedgwick 
led  the  way  in  recognizing,  even  among  the  most  ancient  stratified  forma- 
tions of  England  and  Wales,  the  records  of  contemporaneous  volcanoes  and 
of  their  subterranean  intrusions.  Scrope  threw  himself  with  ardour  into 
the  study  of  the  volcanoes  of  Italy  and  of  Central  France.  Maclaren 
made  known  the  structure  of  some  of  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland.  Eamsay,  Selwyn,  and  Jukes,  following  these  pioneers,  were  the 
first  to  map  out  a Palajozoic  volcanic  region  in  ample  detail.  Sorby,  apply- 
ing to  the  study  of  rocks  the  method  of  microscopic  examination  by  thin 
slices,  devised  by  William  Nicol  of  Edinbirngh  for  the  study  of  fossil  plants, 
opened  up  a new  and  vast  field  in  the  domain  of  observational  geology,  and 
furnished  the  geologist  with  a key -to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  vol- 
canisin.  Thus,  alike  from  the  stratigraphical  and  petrographical  sides,  the 
Igneous  rocks  of  this  country  have  received  constantly  increasing  attention. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  offer  a summary  of  what  has  now  been 
ascertained  regarding  the  former  volcanoes  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
subject  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  thought  all  through  life. 

01  n among  the  crags  that  mark  the  sites  of  some  of  these  volcanoes,  I was 
led  in  my  boyhood  to  interest  myself  in  their  structure  and  history.  The 
fascination  which  they  then  exercised  has  lasted  till  now,  impelling  me  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  volcanic  records  all  over  our  islands, 
and  to  travel  into  the  volcanic  regions  of  Europe  and  Western  America  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  clearer  conceptions  of  the  plienomena. 

Fioni  time  to  time  during  a period  of  almost  forty  years  I liave  com- 
municated chiefly  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Ediubiu'gh  the  residts  of  my  researches.  As  materials  accumulated,  the 
esire  arose  to  combine  them  into  a general  narrative  of  the  whole  progress 
of  volcanic  action  from  the  remotest  geological  periods  down  to  the  time 
when  the  latest  eruptions  ceased.  An  opportunity  of  partially  putting  this 
esign  into  execution  occurred  when,  as  President  of  the  Geological  Society, 
le  duty  devolved  upon  me  of  giving  the  Annual  Addresses  in  1891  and 
89..J.  Within  the  limits  permissible  to  such  essays,  it  was  not  possible  to 
Piesent  more  than  a full  summary  of  the  subject.  Since  that  time  I have 
ontinued  my  researches  in  the  field,  especially  among  the  Tertiary  vol- 
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cailic  areas,  and  have  now  expanded  the  two  Addresses  by  the  incorporation 
of  a large  amount  of  new  matter  and  of  portions  of  my  published 
papers. 

In  the  onward  march  of  science  a book  which  is  abreast  of  our  know- 
ledge to-day  begins  to  be  left  behind  to-morrow.  Nevertheless  it  may 
serve  a useful  purpose  if  it  does  no  more  than  make  a definite  presentation 
of  the  condition  of  that  knowledge  at  a particular  time.  Such  a statement 
becomes  a kind  of  landmark  by  which  subsequent  progress  may  be  measured. 
It  may  also  be  of  service  in  indicating  the  gaps  that  have  to  be  filled  up, 
and  the  fields  where  fresh  research  may  most  hopefully  be  undertaken. 

I have  to  thank  the  Councils  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  G-eological  Society  for  their  permission  to  use  a number  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  have  accompanied  my  papers  published  in  their  Trmisactions 
and  Joimial.  To  Colonel  Evans  and  Miss  Thom  of  Canna  I am  indebted 
for  the  photographs  which  they  have  kindly  taken  for  me.  To  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Geological  Survey  who  have  furnished  me  with  informa- 
tion my  best  thanks  are  due.  Their  contributions  are  acknowledged 
where  they  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  text. 

The  illustrations  of  these  volumes  are  chiefly  from  my  own  note-books 
and  sketch-books.  But  besides  the  photographs  just  referred  to,  I have 
availed  myself  of  a series  taken  by  Mr.  Eobert  Lunn  for  the  Geological 
Survey  among  the  volcanic  districts  of  Central  Scotland. 


Geologioai,  Survey  Office, 

28  Jeemyx  Stu,ef.t,  London, 
Jamuiry  1897. 
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BOOK  I 

gexeeal  peinciples  and  methods  of  investigation 


CHAPTER  I 

Earliest  Knowledge  of  Volcanoes — Tlieir  Influence  on  Mytliolog}-  and  Superstition — Part 
taken  by  Volcanic  Rocks  in  Scenery — Progress  of  tbe  Denudation  of  Volcanoes — 
Value  of  the  Records  of  former  Volcanoes  as  illustrating  Modern  Volcanic  Action — 
Favourable  Position  of  Britain  for  the  Study  of  this  Subject. 

Among  the  influences  which  affected  the  infancy  of  mankind,  the  most 
potent  were  those  of  environment.  Whatever  in  outer  nature  stimulated  or 
repressed  courage,  inventiveness,  endurance,  whatever  tended  to  harden  or 
to  weaken  the  bodily  faculties,  whatever  appealed  to  the  imagination  or 
excited  the  fancy,  became  a powerful  factor  in  human  developmeirt. 

Thus,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  could  not 
1>ut  have  a marked  effect  on  the  peoples  that  dv’elt  by  the  borders  of  that 
sea.  While  every  part  of  the  region  was  from  time  to  time  shaken  by 
underground  commotion,  there  were  certain  places  that  became  specially 
noteworthy  for  the  wonder  and  terror  of  their  catastrophes.  AVhen,  after 
successive  convulsions,  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  rose  from  a mountain  and 
overspread  the  sky,  when  the  brightness  of  noon  was  rapidly  replaced  by 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  when  the  air  grew  thick  with  stifling  dust  and  a 
rani  of  stones  and  ashes  fell  from  it  on  all  the  surrounding  country,  when 
streams  of  what  looked  like  liquid  fire  poured  forth  and  desolated  gardens. 
Vineyards,  fields  and  villages — then  did  men  feel  sure  that  the  gods  were 
angry.  The  contrast  between  the  peacefulness  and  beauty  of  the  ordinary 
landscape  and  the  hideous  warfare  of  the  elements  at  these  times  of  volcanic 
iury  could  not  but  powerfully  impress  the  imagination  and  give  a colour  to 
early  human  conceptions  of  nature  and  religion. 

It  was  not  only  in  one  limited  district  that  these  manifestations  of 
underground  convulsion  showed  themselves.  The  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
had  their  volcanoes,  and  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  among  them  watched  their 
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glowing  fires  by  night  and  their  clouds  of  steam  by  day,  culminating  now 
and  then  in  a stupendous  explosion,  like  that  which,  in  prehistoric  time, 
destroyed  the  island  of  Santorin.  As  the  islanders  voyaged  eastw’ard  they 
would  see,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  black  bristling  lavas  of  the 
“ Burnt  Country,”  perliaps  even  then  flowing  from  their  rugged  heaps  of 
cinders.  Or  when,  more  adventurously  still,  they  sailed  westward  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  waters,  they  beheld  the  snowy  cone  of  Etna,  with  its  dark 
canopy  of  smoke  and  the  lurid  nocturnal  gleain  of  its  fires ; while  from  time 
to  time  they  witnessed  there  on  a still  more  stupendous  scale  the  horrors  of 
a great  volcanic  eruption. 

From  all  sides,  therefore,  the  early  Greek  voyagers  would  carry  back 
to  the  mother-country  marvellous  tales  of  convulsion  and  disaster.  They 
would  tell  how  the  sky  rapidly  darkened  even  in  the  Ifiaze  of  mid-day,  how 
the  land  was  smothered  with  dust  and  stones,  how  over  the  sea  there  spread 
such  a covering  of  ashes  that  tlie  oai'smen  could  hardly  drive  their  vessels 
onw'ard,  how  red-hot  stones,  whirling  high  overhead,  rained  down  on  sails  and 
deck,  and  crushed  or  burnt  whatever  they  fell  upon,  and  how,  as  the  earth 
shook  and  the  sea  rose  in  siidden  waves  and  the  mountain  gave  forth  an 
appalling  din  of  constant  explosion,  it  verily  seemed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come. 

To  the  actual  horrors  of  such  scenes  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  added 
the  usual  embellishments  of  travellers’  tales.  Thus,  in  the  end,  the  volcanoes 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  basin  came  to  play  a not  unimportant  part  in  Hellenic 
mythology.  They  seemed  to  stand  up  as  everlasting  memorials  of  the 
victory  of  Zeus  over  the  giants  and  monsters  of  an  earlier  time.  And  as 
the  lively  Greek  beheld  Mount  Etna  in  eruption,  his  imagination  readily 
pictured  the  imprisoned  Titan  buried  under  tlie  burning  roots  of  the  mount- 
ain, breathing  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  convulsing  the  country  far  and 
near,  as  he  turned  himself  on  his  uneasy  pallet. 

When  in  later  centuries  the  scientific  spirit  began  to  displace  the 
popular  and  mythological  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena,  the  existence 
of  volcanoes  and  their  extraordinary  phenomena  offered  a fruitful  field  for 
speculation  and  conjecture.  As  men  journeyed  outward  from  the  Medi- 
terranean cradle  of  civilization,  they  met  with  volcanic  manifestations  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  w'orld.  When  they  eventually  penetrated  into  the 
Far  East,  they  encountered  volcanoes  on  a colossal  scale  and  in  astonishing 
aliundance.  Wlien  they  had  discovered  the  New  World  they  learnt  that,  in 
that  hemisphere  also,  “ burning  mountains  ” were  numerous  and  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  Gradually  it  was  ascertained  that  vast  lines  of  volcanic  activity 
encircle  the  globe.  By  slow  degrees  the  volcano  was  recognized  to  be  as 
normal  a part  of  the  mechanism  of  our  planet  as  the  rivers  that  flow  on  the 
terrestrial  surface.  And  now  at  last  men  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
ci'itically  watching  the  operations  of  volcanoes  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
they  display  in  the  investigation  of  any  other  department  of  nature.  They 
feel  that  their  knowledge  of  the  earth  extends  to  little  beyond  its  mere  outer 
skin,  and  that  the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  vast  interior  of  the 
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planet  can  only,  if  ever,  be  disi^elled  by  the  patient  stndy  of  these  vents  of 
coniniunication  between  the  interior  and  the  surface. 

If,  however,  we  desire  to  fortu  some  adequate  idea  of  the  part  which 
'"olcanic  action  has  played  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  we  should  be 
misled  were  we  to  coniine  orir  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  eruptions 
ol  the  present  day.  An  attentive  examination  of  any  modern  volcano  will 
convince  us  that  of  some  of  the  most  startling  features  of  an  eruption  no 
enduring  memorial  remains.  The  convulsive  earthquakes  tliat  accompany  a 
great  volcanic  paroxysm,  unless  where  they  actually  fissure  the  ground,  leave 
little  or  no  trace  behind  them.  Lamentably  destructive  as  they  are  to 
human  life  and  property,  the  havoc  which  they  work  is  mostly  superficial. 
Ill  a year  or  two  the  ruins  have  been  cleared  aw'ay,  the  earth-falls  have  been 
healed  over,  the  prostrated  trees  have  been  removed,  and,  save  in  the  memories 
mid  chronicles  of  the  inhabitants,  no  record  of  the  catastrophe  may  survive. 
Ihe  clouds  of  dust  and  show'ers  of  ashes  which  destroyed  the  crops  and 
crushed  in  the  roofs  of  houses  soon  disappear  from  the  air,  and  the  covei- 
itig  which  they  leave  over  the  surface  of  a district  gradually  mingles  with 
the  soil.  Vegetation  eventually  regains  its  place,  and  the  landscape  becomes 
ugain  as  smiling  as  befoi'e. 

Even  where  the  materials  thrown  out  Ifom  the  crater  accumulate  in 
much  greater  mass,  where  thick  deposits  of  ashes  or  solid  sheets  of  la^'a  bury 
the  old  land-surface,  the  look  of  barren  desolation,  though  in  some  cases  it 
may  endure  for  long  centuries,  may  in  others  vanish  in  a few  years.  The 
surface-features  of  the  district  are  altered  indeed,  ljut  the  new  topograjdiy 
soon  ceases  to  look  new*.  Another  generation  of  inhabitants  loses  recollec- 
tion of  the  old  landmarks,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  what  has  become  so 
familiar  to  itself  differs  so  much  from  what  w'as  familiar  to  its  fathers. 

But  even  wiien  the  volcanic  covering,  thus  throwm  athwart  a wide  tract 
of  country,  has  been  concealed  under  a new  growth  of  soil  and  vegetation,  it 
still  remains  a prey  to  the  ceaseless  processes  of  decay  and  degradation  which 
everywhere  affect  tlie  surface  of  the  land.  Ko  feature  of  a modern 
volcano  is  more  impressive  than  the  lesson  which  it  conveys  of  the  reality 
^nd  potency  of  this  continual  waste.  The  northern  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  for 
example,  are  trenched  with  deep  ravines,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries 
liave  been  dug  out  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs  of  Monte  Somma  by  rain  and 
melted  snowx  Year  by  year  these  chasms  are  growing  deeper  and  widei', 
while  the  ridges  between  them  are  becoming  narrower.  In  some  cases, 
ludeed,  the  intervening  ridges  have  been  reduced  to  sharp  crests  which  are 
split  up  and  lowered  by  the  unceasing  inffuence  of  the  weather.  The  slopes 
of  such  a volcanic  cone  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a half-opened  umbrella. 
If  reqirires  little  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  a time,  by  no  means 
1 emote  in  a geological  sense,  when,  unless  renovated  Ijy  the  effects  of  fresh 
eruptions,  the  cone  will  have  been  so  levelled  with  the  surrounding  country 
that  the  peasants  of  the  future  will  trail  their  vines  and  build  their  cots  over 
m site  of  the  old  volcano,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  has  been  the  history 
of  the  ground  beneath  their  feet. 
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Wliat  is  here  predicted  as  probable  or  certain  in  the  future  has 
undoubtedly  happened  again  and  again  in  the  past.  Over  many  districts  of 
Europe  and  Western  America  extinct  volcanoes  may  be  seen  in  every  stage 
of  decay.  The  youngest  may  still  show,  perfect  and  bare  of  vegetation,  their 
cones  and  their  craters,  with  the  streams  of  lava  that  escaped  from  them. 
Those  of  older  date  have  been  worn  down  into  mere  low  rounded  hills,  or 
the  whole  cone  has  been  cleared  away,  and  there  is  only  left  the  hard  core 
of  material  that  solidified  in  the  funnel  below  the  surface.  The  lava-sheets 
have  been  cut  through  by  streams,  and  now  remain  in  mere  scattered  patches 
capping  detached  hills,  which  only  a trained  eye  can  recognize  as  relics  of 
a once  continuous  level  sheet  of  solid  rock. 

By  this  resistless  degradation,  a volcanic  district  is  step  by  step  stripped 
of  every  trace  of  its  original  surface.  All  that  the  eruptions  did  to  change 
the  face  of  the  landscape  may  be  entirely  obliterated.  Cones  and  craters, 
ashes  and  lavas,  may  be  gradually  efiaced.  And  yet  enough  may  be  left  to 
enable  a geologist  to  make  sure  that  volcanic  action  was  once  rife  there. 
As  the  volcano  rnarics  a channel  of  direct  communication  between  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  the  atmo.sphere  outside,  there  are  subterranean  as 
well  as  superficial  manifestations  of  its  activity,  and  while  the  latter  are 
removed  by  denudation,  the  former  are  one  by  one  brought  into  light.  Tlie 
progress  of  denudation  is  a process  of  dissection,  whereby  every  detail  in  the 
structure  of  a volcano  is  successively  cut  down  and  laid  bare.  But  for  this 
process,  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  history  of  volcanic  action 
would  be  much  less  full  and  definite  than  happily  it  is.  In  active  volcanoes 
the  internal  and  subterranean  structure  can  only  be  conjectured ; in  those 
of  ancient  date,  which  have  been  deeply  eroded,  this  underground  structure 
is  open  to  the  closest  examination. 

By  gathering  together  evidence  of  this  nature  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  we  learn  that  abundantly  as  still  active  volcanoes  are  distributed  bn 
that  surface,  they  form  but  a small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  vents 
which  have  at  various  times  been  in  eruption.  In  Italy,  for  example,  while 
Vesuvius  is  active  on  the  mainland,  and  Etna,  Stromboli  and  Volcano 
display  their  vigour  among  the  islands,  there  are  scores  of  old  volcanoes  that 
have  been  silent  and  cold  ever  since  the  beginning  of  history,  yet  show  by 
their  cones  of  cinders  and  streams  of  bristling  lava  that  they  were  energetic 
enough  in  their  day.  But  the  Italian  volcanic  region  is  only  one  of  many 
to  be  found  on  the  European  Continent.  If  we  travel  eastward  into  Hun- 
gary, or  northward  into  the  Eifel,  or  into  the  heart  of  France,  we  encounter 
abundant  cones  and  craters,  many  of  them  so  fresh  that,  though  there  is  no 
historical  record  of  their  activity,  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  eruption 
only  a few  generations  ago. 

But  when  the  geologist  begins  to  search  among  rocks  of  still  older  date 
than  these  comparatively  recent  volcanic  memorials,  he  meets  with  abund- 
ant relics  of  fiir  earlier  eruptions.  And  as  he  arranges  the  chronicles  of  the 
earth’s  history,  he  discovers  that  each  section  of  the  long  cycle  of  geological 
ages  has  preserved  its  records  of  former  volcanoes.  In  a research  of  this 
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he  can  best  realize  how  mucli  he  owes  to  the  process  of  denudation. 
The  volcanic  remains  of  former  geological  periods  have  in  most  cases  been 
buried  under  younger  deposits,  and  have  sunk  sometimes  thousands  of  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  have  been  dislocated  and  upheaved  again 
during  successive  commotions  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  have  at  last  been 
revealed  by  the  arradual  removal  of  the  pile  of  material  under  which  they 
liad  lain. 

Hence  we  learn  that  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time,  which 
really  embrace  but  a small  part  of  the  volcanic  history  of  our  planet,  are 
the  descendants  of  a long  line  of  ancestors.  Their  distribution  and  activity 
should  be  considered  not  merely  from  the  evidence  they  themselves  supply, 
ijut  in  the  light  derived  from  a study  of  that  ancestry.  It  is  only  when  we 
take  this  broad  view  of  the  sidjject  that  we  can  be  in  a position  to  form 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  history  of  volcanoes  in  the 
geological  evolution  of  the  globe. 

In  this  research  it  is  obvious  that  the  presently  active  volcano  must  be 
tbe  basis  and  starting-point  of  inquiry.  At  that  channel  of  commuiucation 
between  the  unknown  inside  and  the  familiar  outside  of  our  globe,  we  can 
rvateh  what  takes  place  in  times  of  quiescence  or  of  activity.  We  can 
there  study  each  successive  phase  of  an  eruption,  measure  temperatures, 
photograph  passing  phenomena,  collect  gases  and  vapours,  register  the  fall 
ol  ashes  or  the  How  of  lavas,  and  gather  a vast  body  ot  facts  regarding  the 
materials  that  are  ejected  from  the  interior,  and  tlie  manner  of  their 
emission. 

Indispensable  as  this  information  is  for  the  comprehension  of  volcanic 
action,  it  obviously  affords  after  all  but  a superficial  glimpse  of  that  action. 
We  cannot  see  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  We  cairnot  tell  anything 
about  the  subterranean  ducts,  or  how  the  molten  and  fragmental  materials 
behave  in  them.  All  the  underground  mechanism  of  volcanoes  is  neces- 
sarily hidden  from  our  eyes.  But  much  of  this  concealed  structure  has 
been  revealed  in  the  case  of  ancient  volcanic  masses,  which  have  been  buried 
and  afterwards  upraised  and  laid  bare  by  denudation. 

In  yet  another  important  aspect  modern  volcanoes  do  not  permit  us  to 
obtain  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  terrestrial  vents,  from  which  we 
derive  our  information,  by  no  means  represent  all  the  existing  points  of 
direct  connection  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  planet.  We 
know  that  some  volcanic  eruptions  occur  under  the  sea,  and  doubtless  vast 
numbers  more  take  place  there  of  which  we  know  nothing.  But  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  submarine  discharges  are  ellected,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  out-flowing  lava  under  a body  of  oceanic  water,  and  the  part 
played  by  fragmentary  materials  in  tlie  explosions,  can  only  be  surmised. 
How  and  then  a submarine  volcano  pushes  its  summit  above  the  sea-level, 
^nd  allows  its  operations  to  1)6  seen,  but  in  so  doing  it  becomes  practically 
a terrestrial  volcano,  and  the  peculiar  submailne  phenomena  are  still  effec- 
tually concealed  from  observation. 

The  volcanic  records  of  former  geological  periods,  however,  are  in  large 
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ineasiu’e  those  ot  eruptions  under  the  sea.  In  studying  them  we  are  per- 
mitted, as  it  were,  to  explore  the  sea-bottom.  We  can  trace  how  sheets  of 
coral  and  groves  of  crinoids  were  buried  under  showers  of  aslies  and  stones, 
and  how  the  ooze  and  silt  of  the  sea-floor  were  overspread  with  streams  of 
lava.  We  are  thus,  in  some  degree,  enabled  to  realize  what  must  now 
happen  over  many  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  existing  ocean. 

The  geologist  wlio  undertakes  an  investigation  into  tlie  history  of 
volcanic  action  within  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  during  past  time,  with  a 
view  to  the  better  comprehension  of  this  department  of  terrestrial  phy-sics, 
finds  himself  in  a situation  of  peculiar  advantage.  I’robably  no  region  on 
tlie  face  of  the  globe  is  better  fitted  than  these  islands  to  furnish  a large 
and  varied  body  of  evidence  regarding  the  progress  of  volcanic  energy  in 
former  ages.  This  special  fitness  may  be  traced  to  four  causes — 1st,  The  re- 
markable  completeness  of  the  geological  record  in  Britain ; 2nd,  The  geographical 
}iosition  of  the  region  on  the  oceanic  border  of  a continent;  :5rd.  The  singu- 
larly ample  development  to  be  found  there  of  volcanic  rocks  belonging  to  a 
long  succession  of  geological  ages  ; and  4th,  The  extent  to  which  this  full 
chronicle  of  volcanic  activity  has  been  laid  bare  by  denudation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  geological  record  of  Britain  is  singularly  com- 
plete. It  has  often  been  remai'ked  how  largely  all  the  great  periods  of 
geological  time  are  represented  within  the  narrow  confines  of  these  islands. 
The  gaps  in  the  chronicle  are  comparatively  few,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
not  of  great  moment. 

Thanks  to  the  restricted  area  of  the  country  anil  to  the  large  number  of 
observers,  this  remarkably  full  record  of  geological  history  has  been  studied 
with  a minute  care  which  lias  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  other  country. 
The  detailed  succession  of  all  tlio  formations  has  been  so  fully  determined 
in  Britain  that  the  very  names  first  applied  here  to  them  and  to  their  sub- 
divisions have  in  large  measure  passed  into  the  familiar  language  of  geology 
all  over  the  globe.  Every  definite  platform  in  the  stratigraphical  series 
lias  been  more  or  less  fully  worked  out.  A basis  has  thus  been  laid  for 
referring  each  incident  in  the  geological  liistory  of  the  region  to  its  proper 
relative  date. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  geographical  position  of  Britain  gives  it 
a notable  advantage  in  regard  to  the  manifestations  of  volcanic  energy. 
Basing  from  the  margin  of  a great  ocean -basin  and  extending  along  the  edge 
of  a continent,  these  islands  have  lain  on  that  critical  border-zone  of  the 
terrestrial  surface,  where  volcanic  action  is  apt  to  be  most  vigorous  and 
continuous.  It  has  long  been  remarked  that  volcanoes  are  generally  jilaced 
not  far  from  the  sea.  From  the  earliest  geological  periods  the  site  of 
Britain,  even  when  submerged  below  the  sea,  has  never  Iain  far  from  the 
land  which  supplied  the  vast  accumulations  of  sediment  that  went  to  form 
the  Bakeozoic  and  later  formations,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  frequently 
formed  part  of  the  land  of  former  geological  periods.  It  was  thus  most 
favourably  situated  as  a theatre  for  lioth  terrestrial  and  submarine  volcanic 
activity. 
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3.  In  the  third  place,  this  advantageous  geographical  position  is  found 
to  have  been  attended  with  an  altogether  remarkable  alnindaiice  and  per- 
sistence of  volcanic  eruptions.  No  tract  of  equal  size  yet  known  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  furnishes  so  ample  a record  of  volcanic  actirnty  from  the 
eai’liest  geological  periods  down  into  Tertiary  time.  Nvery  degree  of 
energy  may  be  signalized  in  that  record,  from  colossal  eruptions  which  piled 
up  thousands  of  feet  of  rock  down  to  the  feeblest  discharge  of  dust  and 
stones.  Every  known  type  of  volcano  is  represented — great  central  cones 
like  Etna  or  Vesuviirs,  scattered  groups  of  small  cones  like  the  puys  of 
France,  and  fissure-  or  dyke-eruptions  like  those  of  recent  times  in  Iceland. 

iloreover,  the  accurate  manner  in  which  the  stratigraphy  of  the  country 
has  been  established  permits  each  successive  era  in  the  long  volcanic  history 
to  be  precisely  determined,  and  allows  us  to  follow  the  whole  progress  of 
that  history  stage  by  stage,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

These  characteristics  may  be  instructively  represented  on  a map,  such 
us  that  which  accompanies  the  present  volume  (Map  I.).  The  reader  will 
there  observe  how  repeatedly  volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place,  not 
merely  within  tlie  general  area  of  the  British  Isles,  but  even  within  the 
Same  limited  region  of  that  area.  The  broad  midland  valley  of  Scotland 
has  been  especially  the  theatre  for  their  display.  Erom  the  early  part  ot 
the  Lower  Silurian  period,  through  the  ages  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems,  hundreds  of  volcanic  vents  were  active 
hi  that  region,  while  in  long  subsequent  time  there  came  the  fissure- 
uruptions  of  the  Tertiary  series. 

d.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  geological  revolutions  of  successive  ages 
have  made  this  long  volcanic  chronicle  fully  accessible  to  observation.  Had 
tile  lavas  and  ashes  of  one  period  remained  buried  under  the  sedimentary 
accumulations  of  the  next,  their  story  would  have  been  lost  to  us.  e 
ehould  oidy  have  been  able  to  decipher  the  latest  records  which  might 
happen  to  lie  on  the  sui’face.  Eortunately  for  the  progress  of  geology, 
the  endless  vicissitudes  of  a continental  border  have  brought  up  the  very 
eldest  rocks  once  more  to  the  surface.  All  the  later  lormations  of  the 
earth’s  crust  have  likewise  been  upraised  and  exposed  to  denudation  during 
long  cycles  of  time.  In  this  manner,  the  rocky  framework  of  the  country 
has  been  laid  bare,  and  each  successive  chapter  of  its  geological  history  may 
he  satisfactorily  deciphered.  The  singularly  complete  volcanic  chronicle, 
after  heing  entombed  under  younger  deposits,  has  been  broken  up  and 
raised  once  more  into  view.  The  active  vents  of  former  periods  have  been 
dissected,  submarine  streams  of  lava  have  been  uncovered,  sheets  of  ashes 
that  fell  over  the  sea-bottom  have  been  laid  bare.  The  progress  of  de- 
mxdation  is  specially  favoured  in  such  a variable  and  moist  climate  as  that 
of  Britain,  and  thus  by  the  co-operation  of  underground  and  meteoric  causes 
fhe  marvellous  volcanic  records  of  this  country  have  been  laid  open  in 
minutest  detail. 

There  is  yet  another  respect  in  which  the  volcanic  geology  of  Britain 
possesses  a special  value.  Popixlar  imagination  has  long  been  prone  to  see 
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signs  of  ■volcanic  action  in  the  more  prominent  rocky  features  of  landscape. 
A bold  crag,  a deep  and  precipitous  ravine,  a chasm  in  the  side  of  a mount- 
ain, have  been  unhesitatingly  set  down  as  proof  of  volcanic  disturbance. 
IMany  a cauldron-shaped  recess,  like  the  corries  of  Scotland  or  the  cwms 
of  Wales,  has  been  cited  as  an  actual  crater,  with  its  encircling  walls  still 
standing ’almost  complete. 

The  relics  of  former  volcanoes  in  this  country  furnish  ample  i)roofs  to 
dispel  these  common  misconceptions.  They  show  that  not  a single  crater 
anywhere  remains,  save  where  it  has  been  buried  under  lava ; that^  no  trace 
of  the  original  cones  has  survived,  except  in  a few  doubtful  cases  where 
they  may  have  been  preserved  under  subsequent  accumulations  of  material ; 
that  in  the  rugged  tracts,  where  volcanic  action  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  most  rife,  there  may  be  not  a vestige  of  it,  while,  on  the^^other  hand, 
where  the  uneducated  eye  would  never  suspect  the  presence  of  any  remnant 
of  volcanic  energy,  lavas  and  ashes  may  abound.  We  are  thus  presented 
with  some  of  the  most  impressive  contrasts  in  geological  history,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  this  momentous  lesson  is  borne  in  upon  the  mind,  that  the 
existing  inequalities  in  the  configuration  of  a landscape  are  generally  due 
far  less  to  the  influence  of  subterranean  force  than  to  the  action  of  the 
superficial  agents  which  are  ceaselessly  carving  tlie  face  of  the  land. 
I hose  rocks  which  from  their  liardness  or  structure  are  best  aide  to  with- 
stand that  destruction  rise  into  prominence,  while  the  softer  material  around 
them  is  worn  away.  Volcanic  rocks  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the 
geological  structure  of  Britain  amply  proves. 

In  the  following  chapters,  forming  Book  I.  of  this  work,  I propose  to 
begin  by  offering  some  general  remarks  regarding  the  nature  and  causes  of 
volcanic  action,  so  far  as  these  are  known  to  us.  I shall  then  proceed  to 
consider  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  may  be  expected  to  be  met  with 
respecting  the  former  prevalence  of  that  action  at  any  particular  locality 
where  volcanic  disturbances  have  long  since  ceased.  Tlie  most  telling  evi- 
dence of  old  volcanoes  is  naturally  to  Ije  found  in  the  materials  whicirthey 
have  left  behind  them,  and  the  reader’s  attention  will  be  asked  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  these  materials,  in  so  far  as  they  give  evidence  of  former 
volcanic  activity. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  many  of  the  most  prominent  phenomena 
of  a modern  volcano  aie  only  of  transient  importance.  The  earthquakes 
and  tremors,  and  the  constant  disengagement  of  steam  and  gases,  that  play  so 
conspicuous  a part  in  an  eruption,  may  leave  no  sensible  record  behind  them. 
But  even  the  cones  of  ashes  and  lava,  which  are  piled  up  into  mountainous 
masses,  have  no  true  permanence : they  are  liable  to  ceaseless  erosion  by 
the  meteoric  agencies  of  waste,  and  every  stage  in  their  degradation  may  be 
traced.  In  successive  examples  we  can  follow  them  as  they  are  cut  down 
to  the  very  core,  until  in  the  end  they  are  entirely  effaced. 

We  may  well,  therefore,  ask  at  the  outset  by  what  more  endurino- 
records  W'e  may  hope  to  detect  the  traces  of  fonner  volcanic  action.  The 
following  introductory  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  answer 
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this  question.  I shall  try  to  show  the  nature  and  relative  import- 
ance of  the  records  of  ancient  volcanoes ; how  these  records,  generally  so 
fragmentary,  may  he  pieced  together  so  as  to  he  made  to  furnish  the 
history  which  they  contain ; how  their  relative  chronology  may  bo  estab- 
lished ; how  their  testimony  may  be  supplemented  in  such  wise  that  the 
position  of  long  vanished  seas,  lands,  rivers,  and  lakes  may  be  ascertained ; 
*ind  how,  after  ages  of  geological  revolution,  volcanic  rocks  that  have  lain 
long  buried  under  the  surface  now  inlluence  the  scenery  of  the  regions 
where  they  have  once  more  been  exposed  to  view. 

From  this  groundwork  of  ascertained  fact  and  reasonable  inference,  we 
shall  enter  in  Book  11.  upon  the  story  of  the  old  volcanoes  of  the  British  Isles. 
It  is  usual  to  treat  geological  history  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with 
the  earliest  ages.  And  this  method,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  convenient, 
will  be  adopted  in  the  present  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan  so  per- 
sistently followed  by  Lyell,  of  working  backward  from  the  present  into 
the  past,  has  some  distinct  advantages.  The  volcanic  records  of  the  later 
are  much  simpler  and  clearer  than  those  of  older  times,  and  the 
student  may,  in  some  respects,  profitably  study  the  history  of  the  Tertiary 
®>’uptions  before  he  proceeds  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  scantier 
chronicles  of  the  eruptions  of  the  Balfcozoic  periods.  But  as  I wish  to 
follow  the  gradual  evolution  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  to  show  how  vol- 
canic energy  has  varied,  waxing  and  waning  through  successive  vast  intervals 
of  time,  I will  adhere  to  the  chronological  sequence. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Nature  and  Causes  of  Volcanic  Action — Modern  Volcanoes. 

A VOLCANO  is  a conical  or  clome-sliaped  hill  or  nioniitain,  consisting  of 
tnaterials  whicli  have  been  ernpte.cl  from  an  orifice  leading  down  from  the 
surface  into  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth.  Among  modern  and  recent 
volcanoes  three  types  may  he  recognized.  In  the  first  and  most  familiar 
of  these,  the  lavas  and  ashes  ejectetl  from  the  central  vent  have  gathered 
around  it  by  successive  eruptions,  until  they  have  huilt  up  a central  cone 
like  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  As  this  cone  grows  in  height  and 
diameter,  lateral  or  parasitic  cones  are  formed  on  its  Hanks,  and  may  become 
themselves  the  chief  actively  erujrting  vents.  This  type  of  volcano,  which 
has  been  so  long  w'oll  known  from  its  Mediterranean  examples,  was  until 
recently  believed  by  geologists  to  be  the  normal,  or  indeed  the  only,  phase  of 
volcanic  energy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A modification  of  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  a few  regions  where  frag- 
mentary discharges  are  small  in  amount  and  where  the  eruptions  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  emission  of  tolerably  licpiid  lava.  A vast  dome 
with  gently  sloping  declivities  may  in  this  way  he  formed,  as  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  in  certain  parts  of  Iceland. 

The  second  type  of  volcano  is  at  the  present  day  extensively  developed 
only  in  Iceland,  hut  in  Tertiary  time  it  appears  to  have  had  a wide  range 
over  the  globe,  for  stupendous  memorials  of  it  are  preserved  in  North- 
Western  Europe,  in  Western  America,  and  in  India.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  numerous  parallel  fissures  from  wliich  the  lava  gushes 
forth,  either  with  or  without  the  formation  of  small  cinder-cones  along  the 
lines  of  the  chasms. 

The  third  type  is  distinguished  by  the  formation  of  groups  of  cinder- 
cones  or  lava-domes,  which  from  their  admirable  development  in  Central 
France  have  received  the  name  of  Pays.  From  these  vents  considerable 
streams  of  lava  have  sometimes  been  discharged. 

Without  entering  here  'into  a detailed  imjuiry  regarding  the  nature  and 
causes  of  Volcanic  Action,  we  may  with  advantage  consider  briefly  the  two 
main  factors  on  which  this  action  appears  to  depend. 

1.  Much  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  condition  and  composition  of 
the  earth’s  interior.  The  wide  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  globe, 
together  with  the  general  similarity  of  materials  brought  by  them  up  to  the 
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surface,  fornieiiy  led  to  the  belief  that  our  planet  consists  of  a central  mass 
of  molten  rock  enclosed  within  a comparatively  thin  solid  crust.  Physical 
arguments,  however,  have  since  demonstrated  that  the  earth,  with  such  a 
structure,  would  have  mrdergone  great  tidal  deformation,  hut  that  in  actual 
tact  it  has  a greater  rigidity  than  if  it  were  made  of  solid  glass  or  steel. 

From  all  the  evidence  obtainable  it  is  certain  that  the  temperature 
t't  the  earth’s  interior  must  l)e  high.  The  rate  of  increase  of  this  tem- 
perature downward  from  the  surface  differs  from  place  to  place ; but  an 
increase  is  always  observed.  At  a depth  of  a few  miles,  every  known  sub- 
stance must  be  much  hotter  than  its  melting  point  at  the  surface.  Hut  at 
the  great  pressures  within  the  earth,  actual  liquefaction  is  no  doubt  pre- 
sented, and  the  nucleus  remains  solid,  though  at  a temperature  at  which, 
Fut  for  the  pressure,  it  would  be  like  so  much  molten  iron. 

Any  cause  which  will  diminish  the  pressure  may  allow  the  intensely 
hot  material  within  the  globe  to  pass  into  the  licprid  state.  There  is  one 
known  cause  which  will  bring  about  this  result.  The  downward  increment 
of  temperature  proves  that  our  planet  is  continually  losing  lieat.  As  the 
owter  crust  is  comparatively  cool,  and  does  not  become  sensibly  hotter  by 
the  uprise  of  heat  from  within,  the  hot  nucleus  must  cool  faster  than  the 
orust  is  doing.  Now  cooling  involves  contraction.  The  hot  interior  is  con- 
tracting faster  than  the  cooler  shell  which  encloses  it,  and  that  shell  is  tlius 
forced  to  subside.  In  its  descent  it  has  to  adjust  itself  to  a constantly 
'fiminishing  diameter.  It  can  do  so  only  by  plication  or  by  rupture. 

’When  the  terrestrial  crust,  under  the  strain  of  contraction,  is  compressed 
into  folds,  the  relief  thus  obtained  is  not  distributed  imiformly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  planet.  From  an  early  geological  period  it  appears  to 
have  followed  certain  lines.  How  these  came  to  be  at  first  determined  we 
cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  have  served  again  and  again,  during 
®'mcessive  periods  of  terrestrial  readjustment.  These  lines  of  relief  coincide, 
cn  the  whole,  with  the  axes  of  our  continents.  The  land-areas  of  the  globe 
'‘^ay  be  regarded  as  owing  their  existence  above  sea-level  to  this  result  of 
ferrestrial  contraction.  The  crust  underneath  them  has  been  repeatedly 
Wrinkled,  fractured  and  thrust  upward  by  the  vast  oceanic  subsidence  around 
fhein.  Xpe  long  mountain-chains  are  thus,  so  to  speak,  the  crests  of  the 
Waves  into  which  the  crust  has  from  time  to  time  been  thrown. 

Again,  the  great  lines  of  fracture  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  probably  lie 
111  large  measure  within  the  land-areas,  or  at  least  parallel  with  their  axes 
niid  close  to  their  borders.  Where  the  disposition  of  the  chief  ruptures  and 
cf  the  predominant  plications  can  be  examined,  these  leading  structural 
matures  are  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  coincident.  In  the  British  Islands, 
°r  instance,  the  prevalent  trend  of  the  axes  of  folding  from  early  Paheozoic 
kertiary  time  has  been  from  south-west  to  north-east.  How  profoundly 
is  direction  of  earth-movement  has  affected  the  structure  of  the  region  is 
shown  by  any  ordinary  map,  in  the  long  hill-ranges  of  the  land  and  in  the 
I'l'g  inlets  of  the  sea.  A geological  map  makes  the  dependence  of  the 
Scenery  upon  the  building  of  tlie  rocks  still  more  striking.  Not  only  have 
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these  rocks  lieen  plicated  into  endless  foldings,  the  axes  of  which  traverse 
the  British  Islands  with  a north-easterly  trend ; they  have  likewise  been 
dislocated  l)y  many  gigantic  ruptures,  which  tend  on  the  whole  to  follow 
the  same  direction.  Tlie  line  of  the  Great  Glen,  the  southern  front  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland, 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  position  and  effect  of  some  of  the  greater 
fractures  in  the  structure  of  this  country. 

The  ridging  up  of  any  part  of  the  terrestrial  crust  will  afford  some  relief 
from  pressure  to  the  parts  of  the  interior  immediately  underneath.  If,  as 
is  probable,  the  material  of  the  earth’s  interior  is  at  the  melting  point 
proper  for  the  pressure  at  each  depth,  then  any  diminution  of  the  pressure 
may  allow  the  intensely  heated  substance  to  pass  into  the  liquid  state.  It 
would  be  along  the  lines  of  terrestrial  uplift  that  this  relief  would  be  given. 
It  is  there  that  active  volcanoes  are  found.  The  molten  material  is  forced 
upward  under  these  upraised  ridges  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  And  where  by  rupture  of  the  crust  this  material  can  make  its  way 
to  the  surface,  we  may  conceive  that  it  will  be  ejected  as  lava  or  as  stones 
and  ashes. 

"STewed  in  a broad  way,  such  appears  to  be  the  mechanism  involved  in 
the  formation  and  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
But  obviously  this  explanation  only  carries  us  so  far  in  the  elucidation  of 
^■olcanic  action.  If  the  molten  magma  flowed  out  merely  in  virtue  of  the 
influence  of  terrestrial  contraction,  it  might  do  so  for  the  most  part  tran- 
quilly, though  it  would  probably  be  affected  l)y  occasional  sudden  snaps,  as 
the  crust  yielded  to  accumulations  of  pressure.  Human  experience  has 
no  record  of  the  actual  elevation  of  a mountain-chain.  We  may  believe 
that  if  such  an  event  were  to  happen  suddenly  or  rapidly,  it  would  be 
attended  with  gigantic  catastrophes  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  what  would  be  the  scale  of  a volcanic  eruption 
attending  upon  so  colossal  a disturbance  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  But 
the  eruptions  which  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  man  have 
been  the  accompaniments  of  no  such  disturbance.  Although  they  have 
been  many  in  number  and  sometimes  powerful  in  effect,  they  have 
seldom  been  attended  with  any  marked  displacement  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  Contraction  is,  of  course,  continuously  and 
regularly  in  progress,  and  W’e  may  suppose  that  the  consequent  subsidence, 
though  it  results  in  intermittent  wrinkling  and  ^iplifting  of  the  terrestrial 
ridges,  may  also  be  more  or  less  persistent  in  the  regions  lying  outside  these 
ridges.  There  will  thus  be  a constant  pressure  of  the  molten  magma  into 
the  roots  of  volcanoes,  and  a persistent  tendency  for  the  magma  to  issue  at 
the  surface  at  every  available  rent  or  orifice.  The  energy  and  duration  of 
outflow',  if  they  depended  wholly  upon  the  effects  of  contraction,  would  thus 
vary  with  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  the  sinking  areas,  probably  assundng 
generally  a feeble  development,  Imt  sometimes  Imrsting  into  fountains  of 
molten  I'oek  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  like  those  observed  from  time  to 
time  in  Hawaii. 
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2.  The  actual  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions,  however,  show  that  a 
source  of  explosive  energy  is  almost  always  associated  with  them,  and  that 
while  the  transference  of  the  subterranean  molten  magma  towards  the 
''olcanic  vents  may  be  referred  to  the  results  of  terrestrial  contraction,  the 
violent  discharge  of  materials  from  those  vents  must  be  assigned  to  some 
idnd  of  energy  stored  up  in  the  substance  of  the  earth’s  interior. 

The  deep-seated  magma  from  which  lavas  ascend  contains  various 
Vapours  and  gases  which,  under  the  enormous  pressure  within  and  beneath 
the  terrestrial  crust,  are  absorbed  or  dissolved  in  it.  So  great  is  the  tension 
of  these  gaseous  constituents,  that  when  from  any  cause  the  pressure  on  the 
loagma  is  suddenly  relieved,  they  are  liberated  with  explosive  violence. 

A volcanic  paroxysm  is  thus  immediately  the  efiect  of  the  rapid  escape 
these  imprisoned  gases  and  vapours.  With  such  energy  does  the 
Explosion  sometimes  take  place,  that  the  ascending  column  of  molten  lava  is 
blown  into  the  finest  impalpable  dust,  which  may  load  the  air  around  a 
Volcano  for  many  days  before  it  falls  to  the  ground,  or  may  be  borne  in  the 
'^'Pper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  round  the  globe. 

The  proportion  of  dissolved  gases  varies  in  different  lavas,  while  the 
lavas  themselves  differ  in  the  degree  of  their  liquidity.  Some  flow  out 
tranquilly  like  molten  iron,  others  issue  in  a pasty  condition  and  rapidly 
Congeal  into  scoriae  and  clinkers.  Thus  within  the  magma  itself  the  amount 
explosive  energy  is  far  from  being  always  the  same. 

It  is  to  the  co-operation  of  these  two  causes— terrestrial  contraction  and 
Its  effects  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tension  of  absorbed  gases  and  vapours 
On  the  other — that  the  phenomena  of  v'olcanoes  appear  to  be  mainly  due. 
There  is  no  reasoir  to  believe  that  modern  volcanoes  differ  in  any  essential 
respect  fronr  those  of  past  ages  in  the  earth’s  history.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  anticipated  that  the  general  energy  of  the  planet  would  manifest 
itself  in  far  more  stupendous  volcanic  eruptions  in  early  times  than  those  of 
the  modern  period.  But  there  is  certainly  no  geological  evidence  in  favonr 
of  such  a difference.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work  is  to  trace  the 
continuity  of  volcanic  phenonrena  back  to  the  very  earliest  epochs,  and  to 
show  that.  So  far  as  the  geological  records  go,  the  interior  of  the  planet  has 
reacted  on  its  exterior  in  the  same  w’ay  and  with  the  same  results. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  volcanoes  leave  behind  them 
evidence  of  their  existence.  I shall  devote  the  next  two  or  three  chapters 
lo  a consideration  of  the  proofs  of  volcanic  action  furnished  by  the  very 
iiature  of  the  materials  brought  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  the 
arrangement  of'  these  materials  at  the  surface,  by  the  existence  of  the  actual 
I^jnnels  or  ducts  from  which  they  were  discharged  above  ground,  and  by  the 
*^^isposition  of  the  masses  of  rock  which,  at  various  depths  below  the  surface, 
Jiave  been  injected  into  and  have  solidified  within  the  terrestrial  crust. 


CHAPTER  III 


Ancient  Volcanoes  ; Proofs  of  their  existence  derived  from  the  Nature  of  the  Hocks  erupted 
from  the  Earth’s  Interior.  A.  Materials  erupted  at  the  Surface — Extrusive  Series, 
i.  Lavas,  their  General  Characters.  Volcanic  Cycles,  ii.  Volcanic  Agglomerates, 
Breccias  and  Ttrffs. 

The  materials  brought  by  volcanic  action  from  the  earth’s  interior  Imve 
certain  common  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  other  constituents 
of  the  terrestrial  crust.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  these  materials  on  any 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  affords  convincing  proofs  of  former  volcanic 
eruptions,  even  where  all  outward  trace  of  actual  volcanoes  may  have  been 
effaced  from  the  topograpliical  features  of  the  ground. 

Volcanic  products  may  lie  classed  in  two  divisions — 1st,  Those  which 
have  been  ejected  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  Extrusive  series ; and 
2nd,  Those  which  have  been  injected  into  the  terrestrial  crust  at  a greater 
or  less  distance  below  the  surface,  and  which  are  known  as  the  Intrusive 

series.  Extrusive  rocks  may  be  further  classified  in  two  great  groups 

(i.)  The  Lavas,  or  those  which  have  been  poured  out  in  a molten  condition 
at  the  surface ; and  (ii.)  The  Fragmental  Materials,  including  all  kinds  of 
pyroclastic  detritus  discharged  from  volcanic  vents. 

Taking  first  the  Extrusive  volcanic  rocks,  we  may  in  tlie  present  chapter 
consider  those  characters  in  them  which  are  of  most  practical  value  in  the 
investigation  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  former  geological  periods. 

i.  LAVAS 

The  term  Lava  is  a convenient  and  comprehensive  designation  for  all 
those  volcanic  products  which  have  flowed  out  in  a molten  condition.  They 
differ  from  each  other  in  composition  and  structure,  but  their  variations  are 
comprised  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 

As  regards  their  composition  they  arc  commonly  classed  in  three  di-vi- 
sions— 1st,  The  Acid  lavas,  in  which  the  proportion  of  silicic  acid  ranges  from 
a little  below  70  per  cent  upwards;  2nd,  The  Intermediate  lavas,  wherein 
the  percentage  of  silica  may  vary  from  55  to  near  70  ; and  3rd,  The  Basic 
lavas,  where  the  acid  constituent  ranges  from  55  per  cent  downwards. 
Sometimes  the  most  basic  kinds  are  distinguished  as  a fourth  group  under 
the  name  of  Ultrabasic,  in  which  the  percentage  of  silica  may  fall  below  40. 
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Tile  structures  of  lavas,  however,  furnish  their  most  easil)’  appreciated 
characteristics.  Four  of  these  structures  deserve  more  particular  attention : 
Istj  Cellular,  vesicular  or  pumiceous  structure  ; 2nd,  The  presence  ot  glass,  or 
some  result  of  the  devitrification  of  an  original  glass  ; Mrd,  h low-structure ; 
^od  4th,  The  arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  sheets  or  beds,  with  columnar  and 
ether  structures. 

1.  The  CELLULAK,  VESICULAR,  SCORIACEOUS  Or  PUMICEOUS  STRUCTURE  of 
''olcanic  rocks  (Fig.  1)  could  only  have  arisen  in  molten  masses  from  the 


Pig.  I. — Ve.sicul.ir  structure,  Lava  front  Ascension  Isltind,  slightly  less  than  natural  size. 


expansion  of  imprisoned  vapours  or  gases,  and  is  thus  of  crucittl  importance 
deciding  the  once  liquid  condition  of  the  rocks  which  display  it.  The 
^esicles  may  Ite  of  microscopic  minuteness,  Imt  are  generally  quite  visible 
° the  naked  eye,  and  are  often  large  and  conspicuous.  Sometimes  these 
'^9'Vities  have  been  subsequently  tilled  up  with  calcite,  quartz,  agate,  zeolites 
a *^ther  mineral  deposition.  As  the  kernels  thus  produced  tire  frequently 
eiied  or  almond-shaped  (ainj/f/dales),  owing  to  elongation  of  the  steam- 
o es  by  movement  of  the  lava  hefoi’e  its  consolidation,  the  rocks  containing 
®i^i^are  said  to  he  aniyfjdaloidal. 

This  structure,  though  eminently  characteristic  of  superficial  lavas,  is 
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not  always  by  itself  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  the  intrusive  rocks. 
Examples  will  be  given  in  later  chapters  where  dykes,  sills  and  other 
masses  of  injected  igneous  material  are  conspicuously  cellular  in  some  parts. 
F)Ut,  in  such  cases,  the  cavities  are  generally  comparatively  small,  usually 
spherical  or  approximately  so,  tolerably  uniform  in  size  and  distribution, 
and,  especially  when  they  occur  in  dykes,  distributed  more  particularly 
along  certain  lines  or  bands,  sometimes  with  considerable  regularity  (see 
Pigs.  90,  91,  and  236). 

Among  the  superficial  lavas,  however,  such  regularity  is  rarely  to  be 
seen.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a lava,  which  is  not  on  the  whole  cellular, 
may  be  found  to  have  rows  of  vesicles  arranged  parallel  to  its  under  or 
upper  surface,  or  it  may  have  accpiired  a peculiar  banded  structure  from  the 
arrangement  of  its  vesicles  in  parallel  layers  along  the  direction  of  flow.  The 
last-named  peculiarity  is  widely  distributed  among  the  Tertiary  lavas  of 
North-Western  Europe,  and  gives  to  their  weathered  surfaces  a deceptive 
resemblance  to  tuffs  or  other  stratified  rocks  (see  Figs.  260,  310  and  311). 
It  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  a few  pages  further  on.  In  general, 
however,  we  may  say  that  the  steam-cavities  of  lavas  are  quite  irregular  in 
size,  shape  and  distribution,  sometimes  increasing  to  such  relative  propor- 
tions as  to  occupy  most  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock,  and  in  other  places  dis- 
appearing, so  as  to  leave  the  lava  tolerably  compact.  When  a lava  presents 
an  irregularly  vesicular  character,  lilce  that  of  the  slags  of  an  iron-furnace,  it 
is  said  to  be  datfjy.  AVhen  its  upper  surface  is  rugged  and  full  of  steam- 
vesicles  of  all  sizes  up  to  large  cavernous  spaces,  it  is  said  to  be  ^coriaceous, 
and  fragments  of  such  a rock  ejected  from  a volcanic  vent  are  spoken  of  as 
scoriae. 

xittention  to  the  llattening  of  the  steam-vesicles  in  cellular  lavas,  which 
has  just  been  alluded  to  as  the  result  of  the  onward  movement  of  the  still 
molten  mass,  may  show,  by  the  trend  and  grouping  of  these  elongated  cavities, 
the  probable  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  lava  before  it  came  to  rest.  Some- 
times the  vesicles  have  been  drawn  out  and  flattened  to  such  a degree 
that  the  rock  has  acquired  in  consequence  a fissile  structure.  In  other 
instances,  the  vesicles  have  been  originally  formed  as  long  parallel  and  even 
branching  tubes,  like  the  burrows  of  Annelids  or  the  borings  of  Teredo. 
Some  remarkable  examples  of  tliis  exceptional  structure  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Tertiary  plateau-basalts  of  the  Western  Isles,  of  which  an  example 
is  represented  in  Eig.  2. 

In  many  cases  the  vesicles  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  a 
lava.  Frequently  they  may  be  found  most  developed  towards  the  top  and 
bottom;  the  central  portion  of  the  sheet  being  compact,  while  the  top  and 
bottom  are  rugged,  cavernous  or  scoriaceous. 

Though  originally  the  vesicles  and  cavernous  spaces,  blown  open  by  the 
expansion  of  the  vapoixrs  dissolved  in  molten  lava,  remained  empty  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  rock,  they  have  generally  been  subsequently  filled  up 
by  the  deposit  withirr  them  of  mineral  substances  carried  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. The  minerals  thus  introduced  are  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
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from  the  removal  of  their  constituent  ingredients  by  the  solvent  action  of 
'vater  on  the  surrounding  rock.  And  as  amygdaloids  are  generally  more 
decayed  than  the  non- vesicular  lavas,  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
abstraction  of  mineral  material  and  its  re-deposit  within  tlie  steam-vesicles 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  meteoric  water,  which  at  atmospheric 
temperatures  and  pressures  has  slowly  percolated  from  the  surhice  through 
the  cellular  lava,  long  after  the  latter  had  consolidated  and  cooled,  and  even 
*frter  volcanic  energy  at  the  locality  had  entirely  ceased. 

Examples,  however,  are  now  accumulating  which  certainly  prove  that,  in 
®ome  cases,  the  vesicles  were  filled  up  during  the  volcanic  period.  Among 
the  Tertiary  basalt-jdateaux  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  for  instance,  it  can  be 
®frown  that  the  lavas  were  already  amygdaloidal  before  the  protrusion  of  the 


Flo.  2. 


Elongation  and  brandling  of  .steam-veside.s  in  a lava,  Kilniiiian, 


than  natural  size. 


Lsle  of  Mull,  a little  less 


gabbros  and  granophyres  which  mark  later  stages  of  the  same  continuous 
^olcanic  history,  and  even  before  the  outpouring  of  much  of  the  basalt  of 
plateaux.  Not  improbably  the  mineral  secretions  were  largely  due  to 
I'm  of  hot  volcanic  vapours  during  the  eruption  of  the  basalts. 

's  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  Tertiary 
’^’olcanic  series. 

V esicular  structure  is  more  commonly  and  perfectly  developed  among 
lavas  which  are  basic  and  intermediate  in  composition  than  among 
ose  which  are  acid. 

Idle  the  existence  of  a highly  vesicular  or  scoriaceous  structure  may 
honerally  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  rock  displaying  it  flowed  out  at  the 
®'irtace  as  a lava,  other  evidence  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion  may  often 
gathered  from  the  rocks  with  which  the  supposed  lava  is  associated. 
''’OL.  I c 
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Where,  for  example,  a scoriaceous  lava  is  covered  with  stratified  deposits 
which  contain  pieces  of  that  lava,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  rock  is  an 
interstratified  or  contemporaneous  sheet.  It  has  been  erupted  after  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  on  which  it  rests,  and  before  that  of  the  strata 
which  cover  it  and  contain  pieces  of  it.  In  such  a case,  the  geological  date 
of  the  eruption  could  be  precisely  defined.  Illustrations  of  this  reasoning 
will  be  given  in  Chapter  iv.,  and  in  the  account  of  the  volcanic  series 
of  Carboniferous  age  in  Central  Scotland,  where  a basic  lava  can  some- 
times be  proved  to  be  a true  How  and  not  an  intrusive  sill  by  the  fact  that 
portions  of  its  upper  slaggy  surface  are  enclosed  in  overlying  sandstone, 
shale  or  limestone. 

2.  The  presence  of  glass,  or  of  some  result  of  the  devitrification  of  an 
original  glass,  is  an  indication  that  the  rock  which  exhibits  it  has  once  been 
in  a state  of  fusion.  Even  where  no  trace  of  the  original  vitreous  condition 
may  remain,  stages  in  its  devitrification,  that  is,  in  its  conversion  into  a 
stony  or  lithoid  condition,  may  be  traceable.  Thus  what  are  called  spheru- 
litic  and  perlitic  structures  (which  will  be  immediately  described),  either 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  only  observable  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
afford  evidence  of  the  consolidation  and  conversion  of  a glassy  into  a lithoid 
substance. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  foimer  glassy,  and  therefore  molten,  condition 
of  many  rocks  now  lithoid  is  to  be  gained  by  the  examination  of  thin 
slices  of  them  under  the  microscope.  Not  oidy  are  vestiges  of  the  original 
glass  recognizable,  but  the  whole  progress  of  tlevitrification  may  be  followed 
into  a crystalline  structure.  The  primitive  crystallites  or  microlites  of 
different  minerals  may  be  seen  to  have  grouped  themselves  together  into 
more  or  less  perfect  crystals,  while  scattered  crystals  of  earlier  consolidation 
have  been  partially  dissolved  in  and  corroded  by  the  molten  glass.  These 
and  other  characteristics  of  once  fused  rocks  have  to  a considerable  extent 
been  imitated  artificially  by  MM.  Eouqmi  and  Michel  Levy,  who  have  fused 
the  constituent  minerals  in  the  proper  proportions. 

Since  traces  of  glass  or  of  its  representative  devitrified  stnictures  are  so 
abundantly  discoverable  in  lavas,  we  may  infer  tlie  original  condition  of  most 
lavas  to  have  been  vitreou.s.  Where,  for  instance,  the  outer  selvages  of  a 
basic  dyke  or  sill  are  coated  with  a layer  of  black  glass  which  rapidly  passes 
into  a fine-grained  crystalline  basalt,  and  then  again  into  a more  largely 
crystalline  or  doleritic  texture  in  the  centre,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  glassy  coating  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  chilling  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  lava  injected  between  the  cool  rocks  that  enclose  it.  The  part 
that  solidified  first  may  be  regarded  as  probably  representing  the  condition 
of  the  whole  body  of  lava  at  the  time  of  intrusion.  The  lithoid  or  crystal- 
line portion  between  the  two  vitreous  outer  layers  shows  the  condition 
which  the  molten  rock  finally  assumed  as  it  cooled  more  slowly. 

Some  lavas,  such  as  obsidians  and  pitchstones,  have  consolidated  in  the 
glassy  form.  More  usually,  however,  a lithoid  structure  has  been  developed, 
the  original  glass  being  only  discoverable  by  the  microscope,  and  often  not 
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even  by  its  aid.  Two  varieties  of  devitrification  may  be  observed  among 
lavas,  which,  though  not  marked  off  from  each  other  by  any  sharp  lines,  are 
on  the  whole  distinctive  of  the  two  great  groups  of  acid  and  basic  rocks. 

(1)  Among  the  acid  rocks,  what  is  called  the  Felsitic  type  of  devitri- 
fication is  characteristic.  Thus,  obsidians  pass  by  intermediate  stages  from  a 
clear  transparent  or  translucent  glass  into  a 
dull  flinty  or  horny  mass.  When  thin  slices 
of  these  transitional  forms  are  examined  under 
the  microscope,  minute  hairs  and  fibres  or 
trichites,  which  may  be  observed  even  in  the 
most  perfectly  glassy  rocks,  are  seen  to  in- 
orease  in  number  until  they  entirely  take 
the  place  of  the  glass.  JMicrolites  of  definite 
minerals  may  likewise  be  observed,  together 
With  indefinite  granules,  and  the  rock  finally 
lieeomes  a rhyolite,  felsite  or  allied  variety 
(Fig.  3). 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed 
that,  even  in  the  vitreous  condition  of  a 
lava,  definite  crystals  of  an  early  consolidation  were  generally  already 
present.  Felspars  and  quartz,  usually  in  large  porphyritic  forms,  may 
he  seen  in  the  glass,  often  so  corroded  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  in 
course  of  being  dissolved  in  the  magma  at  the  time  of  the  cooling  and  solidi- 
fication of  the  mass.  In  obsidians  and  pitchstones  such  relics  of  an  earlier 
cr  derived  series  of  crystallized  minerals  may  often  be  recognized,  while  in 
Iclsites  and  quartz-porphyries  they  are  equally  prominent.  Where  large 
dispersed  crystals  form  a prominent  characteristic  in  a rock  they  give  rise 
what  is  termed  the  Porphyritic  structure. 

Accompanying  tlie  passage  of  glass  into  stone,  various  structures  make 


Fig.  3. — Microlites  of  tlie  Pltclistone  of 
Arran  (magnified  70  diameters). 


^•'“t’erlitic  structure  in  Felsitic 
^lass,  Isle  of  Mull  (magnified). 


Fig.  5. — Spliemlitic  structure 
(inagnitied). 


mr  appearance,  sometimes  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  other 
mes  only  perceptible  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  One  of  these  struc- 
known  as  Perlitic  (Fig.  4),  consists  in  the  formation  of  minute  cui'ved 
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or  straight  cracks  between  which  the  vitreous  or  felsitic  substance,  during  its 
contraction  in  cooling,  assumed  a finely  globular  form. 

Another  structure,  termed  Spliervlitic  (Fig.  5),  shows  the  development 
of  globules  or  spherules  which  may  range  from  grains  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness up  to  balls  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  These  not  infrequently 
present  a well-formed  internal  fibrous  radiation,  which  gives  a black  cross 
between  crossed  ISlicol  prisms.  Spherulites  are  more  especially  developed 
along  the  margins  of  intrusive  rocks,  and  may  be  found  in  dykes,  sills  and 
bosses  (see  Figs.  375  and  377).  Where  the  injected  mass  is  not  thick  it 
may  be  spherulitic  to  the  very  centre,  as  can  be  seen  among  the  felsitic 
and  granophyric  dykes  of  Skye. 

Some  felsitic  lavas  possess  a peculiar  nodular  sti'ucture,  which  was 
developed  during  the  process  of  consolidation.  So  marked  does  this  arrange- 
ment sometimes  become  that  the  rocks  which  display  it  have  actually  been 
mistaken  for  conglomerates.  It  is  well  exhibited  among  the  Lower  Silurian 
lavas  of  Snowdon,  the  tapper  Silurian  lavas  of  Dingle,  and  the  Lower  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  lavas  near  Killarney. 

A marked  structure  among  some  intrusive  rocks,  especially  of  an  acid 
composition,  is  that  called  Micropeg'inatitic  or  Granopliyric.  It  consists  in  a 
minute  intergrowth  of  two  component  minerals,  especially  (j^uartz  and  felspar. 


Fig.  6. — Mieropegiuatitic  or  Granopliyric 
structure  in  Grauopliyre,  Mull  (magnified). 


Fig.  7. — Opliitic  structure  in  Dolerite, 
Gortacloglian,  Co.  Derry  (niagnitted). 


and  is  more  especially  characteristic  of  certain  granitic  or  granitoid  rocks 
which  have  consolidated  at  some  distance  from  the  surface  and  occur  as 
bosses,  sills  and  dykes.  It  is  also  met  with,  however,  in  some  basic  sills. 
Examples  of  all  these  and  other  structures  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
following  description  of  British  volcanic  rocks. 

(2)  The  second  type  of  devitrification,  conspicuous  in  rocks  of  more 
basic  composition,  is  marked  by  a more  complete  development  of  crystal- 
lization. Among  basic,  as  among  acid  rocks,  there  are  proofs  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  definite  minerals  at  more  than  one  period.  Where  the  molten 
material  has  suddenly  cooled  into  a black  glass,  porphyritic  felspars  or 
other  minerals  are  often  to  be  seen  which  were  already  floating  in  the 
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magma  iu  its  molten  condition.  During  devitritication,  however,  other  fel- 
spars of  a later  period  of  generation  made  their  appearance,  but  they  are 
generally  distinguishable  from  their  predecessors.  I’robably  most  liasic  and 
intermediate  rocks,  when  poured  orit  at  the  surface  as  lavas,  were  no  longer 
mere  vitreous  material,  but  had  already  advanced  to  various  stages  of  progress 
towards  a stony  condition.  These  stages  are  still  to  some  extent  traceable 
ioy  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Jlicrolites  of  the  component  minerals  are  first  developed,  which,  if  the 
process  of  aggi’egation  is  not  arrested,  build  up  more  or  less  perfect  crystals 
or  crystalline  grains  of  the  minerals.  Eventually  the  glass  may  be  so  com- 
pletely devitrified  by  the  development  of  its  coustitutent  minerals  as  to  be 
wholly  used  up,  the  rock  then  becoming  entirely  crystalline,  or  to  survive 
only  in  scanty  interstitial  spaces.  In  the  family  of  the  basalts  and  dolerites 
the  gradual  transition  from  a true  glass  into  a holocrystalliue  compound 
be  followed  with  admirable  clearness.  The  component  minerals  have 
sometimes  crystallized  in  their  own  distinct  crystallographic  forms  (idio- 
morphic) ; iu  other  cases,  though  thoroughly  crystalline,  they  have  assumed 
externally  different  irregular  shapes,  fitting  into  each  other  without  their 
proper  geometric  boundaries  (allotriomorphic). 

-b  specially  characteristic  featiire  of  many  basic  rocks  is  the  presence  of 
"’hat  is  termed  an  Ophitie  structure  (Fig.  7).  Thus  the  component  crystals 
pyroxene  occur  as  large  plates  separated  and  penetrated  by  small  needles 
and  crystals  of  felspar.  The  portions  of  pyroxene,  divided  by  the  enclosed 
^olspar,  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be-  in  optical  continuity,  and  to  have 
crystallized  round  the  already  formed  felspar.  This  structure  is  never  found 
in  metamorphic  crystalline  rocks.  It  has  been  reproduced  artificially  from 
fusion  by  Messrs.  Foiupui  and  Michel  Levy. 

The  name  Variolitic  is  applied  to  another  structure  of  basic  rocks 
ifig.  8),  in  which,  especially  towards  the  margin  of  eruptive  masses,  abund- 
ant spheroidal  a<Tgregates  have  been  developed  from  the  size  of  a millet-seed 
cn  that  of  a walnut,  imbedded  in  a fine-grained  or  compact  greenish  matrix 
into  which  the  kernels  seem  to  shade  off.  These  kernels  consist  of  silicates 
arranged  either  radially  or  in  concentric  zones. 

3,  Flow-structure  is  an  arrangement  of  the  crystals,  vesicles,  spheru- 
lites,  or  devitrification-streaks  in  bands  or  lines,  which  sweep  round  any 
enclosed  object,  such  as  a porphyritic  crystal  or  detached  spherulite,  and 
^'epresent  the  curving  fiow  of  a mobile  or  viscous  mass.  Admirable  examples 
ef  tills  structure  may  often  be  observed  iu  old  lavas,  as  well  as  in  dykes  and 
®^lls,  the  streaky  lines  of  flow  being  marked  as  distinctly  as  the  lines  of  foam 
tlint  curve  round  the  boulders  projecting  from  the  surface  of  a mountain-brook. 

Flow-structure  is  most  perfectly  developed  among  the  obsidians,  rhyolites, 
tulsites  and  other  acid  rocks,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  a frequently 
"Conspicuous  character  (Fig.  9).  In  these  rocks  it  is  revealed  by  the  parallel 
^irangement  of  the  minute  hair-like  bodies  and  crystals,  or  by  alternate 
^yers  of  glassy  and  lithoid  material.  The  streaky  lines  thus  developed  are 
•^onietimes  almost  as  thin  and  parallel  as  the  leaves  of  a book.  But  they 
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generally  show  interruptions  and  curvatures,  and  may  be  seen  to  bend  round 
larger  enclosed  crystals,  or  to  gather  into  eddy-like  curves,  in  such  a manner 
as  Auvidly  to  portray  the  flow  of  a viscous  substance.  These  lines  repi'eseut 
on  a minute  scale  the  same  flow-structure  which  may  he  traced  in  large 
sheets  among  the  lavas.  The  porphyritic  crystals  and  the  spherulites  are 
also  drawn  out  in  rows  in  the  same  general  direction.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  spherulites  have  been  so  symmetrically  grouped  in  parallel  rows  that 
they  appear  as  rod-like  aggregates  which  extend  along  the  margin  of  a dyke. 

Among  lavas  of  more  basic  composition  flow-sti-uctuie  is  not  so  often 
well  displayed.  It  most  frequently  shows  itself  by  the  orientation  of 
porphyritic  felspars  or  of  lines  of  steam -vesicles.  Occasionalh",  however, 
sheets  of  basalt  may  Ije  found  in  which  a distinct  streakiness  has  been 
developed  owing  to  variations  in  the  differentiation  of  the  original  molten 


Fig.  8. — Variolitk'  or  Orbicular  structm-c,  Napoleoiiite,  Corsica  (iiat.  size). 

magma.  A remarkable  and  wide-spread  occurrence  of  such  a structure 
is  met  with  among  the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  and 
the  Faroe  Islands.  In  the  lower  parts  of  these  thick  accumulations  of  suc- 
cessive lava-sheets,  a banded  character  is  so  marked  as  to  give  the  rocks  the 
aspect  of  truly  stratified  deposits.  The  observer,  indeed,  can  hardly  undeceive 
himself  as  to  their  real  nature  until  he  examines  them  closely.  As  a full 
description  of  this  structure  will  be  given  in  a later  chapter,  it  may  suffice 
to  state  here  that  the  banding  arises  from  two  causes.  In  some  cellular 
lavas,  the  vesicles  are  arranged  in  layers  which  lie  parallel  with  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  sheets.  These  layers  either  project  as  ribs  or 
recede  into  depressions  along  the  outcrop,  and  thus  impart  a distinctly 
stratified  aspect  to  the  rock.  More  frequently,  however,  the  banded 
structure  is  produced  by  the  alternation  of  different  varieties  of  texture, 
and  even  of  composition,  in  the  same  sheet  of  basalt.  Lenticular  seams  of 
olivine -basalt  may  be  found  intercalated  in  a more  largely  crystalline 
dolerite.  These  differences  appear  to  point  to  considerable  variations  in 
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tile  constitution  of  the  magma  from  which  the  la^'as  issued — variations 
"diich  already  existed  before  the  discharge  of  these  lavas,  and  which  showed 
themselves  in  the  successi\'e  outflow  of  basaltic  and  doleritic  material  during 
the  eruption  of  what  was  really,  as  regards  its  appearance  at  the  surface,  one 
Continuous  stream  of  molten  rock.  It  is  impossible  to  account  ior  such 
'’ariations  in  the  same  sheet  of  lava  by  any  process  of  differentiation  in 
the  melted  material  during  its  outflow  and  cooling.  Analogous  variations 
Occur  among  the  basic  sills  and  bosses  of  the  lertiary  volcanic  series  of 
Ih'itain.  These,  as  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  later  chapters,  indicate 
^ Considerable  amount  of  heterogeneity  in  the  deep-seated  magma  from  which 
the  intrusive  sheets  and  bosses  were  supplied  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  .t42). 


Fig.  9. — Flow-struftiirt  in  Rhyolite,  Aiitriiii,  .slightly  reduced. 


It  is  a common  error  to  assume  that  flow-structure  is  a distinctive 
^^araeter  of  lavas  that  have  flowed  out  at  the  surflice.  In  reality  some 
^ the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  structure  occur  in  dykes  and  sills,  both 
acid  and  basic  rocks.  Innumerable  instances  might  be  quoted  from 
Ih'itish  Isles  in  support  of  this  statement. 

Altliough,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  tbe  presence  of  flow -structure 
^^ay  be  confidently  assumed  to  indicate  a former  molten  condition  of  the 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  not  an  absolutely  reliable  test  for  an  igneous 
K.xperiment  has  shown  that  under  enormous  pressure  even  solid 
’Petals  niay  be  made  to  flow  into  cavities  iirepared  for  their  reception. 
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Under  tlie  vast  compression  to  which  the  earth’s  crust  is  subjected  during 
terrestrial  contraction,  the  most  obdurate  rocks  are  crushed  into  frag- 
ments varying  from  large  blocks  to  the  huest  powder.  Tliis  comminuted 
mateiial  is  driven  along’  in  the  direction  of  thrust,  and  when  it  comes  to 
rest  presents  a streakiness,  with  curving  lines  of  Ilow  round  the  larger 
fragments,  closely  simulating  the  structirre  ot  many  rhyolites  and  obsidians. 
Tt  is  only  by  attention  to  the  local  surroundings  that  such  deceptive  re- 
semblances can  be  assigned  to  their  true  cause. 

4.  lire  LUSPO.siTioN  of  lavas  in  .sheets  or  eeij.s  is  the  result  of 
successive  outflows  of  molten  rock.  Such  sheets  may  range  from  only  a 
yard  or  two  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  As  a rule,  though  with 
many  exceptions,  the  basic  lavas,  such  as  the  basalts,  appear  in  thinner  beds 
than  the  acid  forms.  This  difference  is  well  brought  out  if  we  compare, 
for  instance,  the  massive  rhyolites  or  felsites  of  Xorth  Wales  with  the  thin 
sheets  of  basalt  in  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  regularity  of  the 
bedded  character  is  likewise  more  definite  among  the  basic  than  among 
the  acid  rocks,  and  this  contrast  also  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  two 
series  of  rocks  just  referred  to.  The  rhyolites  and  felsites,  sometimes  also 


Fig.  10.— Lumpy,  irregular  tracliytie  Lava-streams  (Carboniferous),  East  Linton,  Haddingtonshire. 

the  trachytes  and  andesites,  assume  lumpy,  irregular  forms,  and  some  httle 
care  may  be  recpdred  to  trace  their  upper  and  under  surfaces,  and  to 
ascertain  that  they  really  do  form  continuous  sheets,  though  varyiim  much 
in  thickness  from  place  to  place  (Fig.  10).  Like  modern  acid  lavas,  they 
seem  to  have  flowed  out  in  a pasty  condition,  and  to  have  been  heaped  up 
round  the  vents  in  the  form  of  domes,  or  with  an  irregular  hummocky  or 
mounded  surface.  The  basalts,  and  dolerites,  and  sometimes  the  andesites, 
have  issued  in  a more  fluid  condition,  and  have  spread  out  in  sheets  of  more 
uniform  thickness,  as  may  be  instructively  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  Antrim,  Mull, 
Skye,  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  the  horizontal  or  gently-inclined  Hows 
of  basalt  lie  upon  each  other  in  even  parallel  beds  traceable  for  considerable 
distances  along  the  face  of  the  precipices  (Fig.s.  11,  265,  and  286).  The  ande- 
stes  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  (Figs.  99, 100)  and  Carboniferous  series  (Fig.s. 

I Of,  108,  111,  112,  113,  123)  m Scotland  likewise  form  terraced  hills. 

The  length  of  a lava-stream  may  vary  within  wide  limits.  Sometimes  an 
outflow  of  lava  has  not  reached  the  base  of  the  cone  from  the  side  of  which 
it  issued,  like  the  obsidian  stream  on  the  Hanks  of  the  little  cone  of  the 
island  of  Volcano.  In  other  cases,  the  molten  rock  has  flowed  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  like  the  copious  Icelandic  lava-floods  of  1783.  In  the  ba.salt- 
plateaux  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  a single  sheet  may  sometimes  be  traced  for 
several  miles. 
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Some  lavas,  more  especially  among  the  basic  series,  assume  in  cooling  a 
^olurnnar  structure,  of  which  two  types  may  be  noticed.  Tn  one  of  these  the 
'Columns  pass  with  regularity  and  parallelism  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
^ bed  (Figs.  l7l,  225).  The  basalt  in  which  Fingal’s  Cave,  in  the  isle  of 
^taffa,  has  been  hollowed  out  may  be  taken  as  a characteristic  example 
266a).  Not  infrecpiently  the  columns  are  curved,  as  at  the  well-known 
^'lam-shell  Cave  of  Statfa.  In  the  other  type,  the  columns  or  prisms  are 
not  persistent,  but  die  out  into  each  other  and  have  a wavy,  irregular  shape, 
somewhat  like  prisms  of  starch.  These  twm  types  may  occur  in  successive 
slieets  of  basalt,  or  may  even  pass  into  each  other.  At  Staffa  the  regularly 


FiCi.  ll._View  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sviiiofjord,  Faroe  Islande,  illustrating  the  terraced  forms 

a.s.sunied  hy  basic  lavas. 

The  islanil  on  the  left  is  Borii,  that  in  the  centre  Viderii,  and  that  on  the  right  Svino. 


^joliuinyjj^j.  lied  is  immediately  overlain  with  one  of  the  starch-like  character. 

he  columnar  structure  in  either  case  is  a contraction  phenomenon,  produced 
' niiiig  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the  lava.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
special  conditions  in  the  lava  were  required  for  its  production,  or  why  it 
sometimes  have  assumed  the  regular,  at  othei’s  the  irregular  form. 
^ 'nay  be  found  not  only  in  superficial  lavas  but  in  equal  pei’fection  in 
®°nre  dykes  and  intrusive  sills  or  injections,  as  among  the  Tertiary  volcanic 
’■’neks  of  the  island  of  Canna  (Figs.  llOV  and  308). 

^he  precipitation  of  a lava-stream  into  a lake  or  the  sea  may  cause  the 
nuter  crust  of  the  rock  to  break  up  with  violence,  so  that  the  still  molten 
naterial  inside  may  rush  into  the  water.  Some  basic  lavas  on  flowing  into 
"'ater  or  into  a watery  silt  have  assumed  a remarkable  spheroidal  sack -like 
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or  pillow-like  structure,  the  spheroids  being  sometimes  pressed  into  shapes 
like  piles  of  sacks.  A good  instance  of  this  structure  occurs  in  a liasalt  at 
Acicastello  in  Sicily.^  A similar  appearance  will  be  described  in  a later 
chapter  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  certain  Lower  Silurian  lavas  associated 
with  radiolarian  cherts  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries  (Fig.  12). 

It  piobably  seldom  happens  that  a solitary  sheet  of  lava  occurs  among 
non-volcanic  sedimentary  strata,  with  no  otlier  indication  around  it  of  former 
volcanic  activity.  Such  an  isolated  record  does  not  seem  to  have  been  met 
with  in  the  remarkably  ample  volcanic  register  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
outpouring  of  molten  rock  lias  generally  been  accompanied  with  the  ejection 


Fig.  12.— Sack-like  or  pillow-form  structure  of  basic  lavas  (Lower  Silurian),  Beunaii  Head, 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 


of  fragmentary  materials.  Hence  among  the  memorials  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, while  intercalated  lavas  are  generally  associated  with  sheets  of  tuff, 
bands  of  tuft  may  not  infreipiently  be  encountered  in  a sedimentary  series 
without  any  lava.^  Instances  in  illustration  of  these  statements  may  be 
culled  from  the  British  I’aheozoic  formations  back  even  into  the  Cambrian 
system. 

A cbaracteristic  feature  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  the  flow  of 
lava  is  the  efiect  produced  by  it  on  -the  underlying  rocks.  If  these  are  not 
firmly  compacted  they  may  be  ploughed  up  or  even  dislocated.  Thus  the 
tuffs  of  the  Velay  have  sometimes  been  plicated,  inverted,  and  fractured  by 

1 See  Prof.  G.  Platania  in  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis’  South  ltalia7i  Volcanoes,  Naples  (1891)  ii  41 
and  plate  xii.  ' ^ 
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movement  of  a flowing  current  of  basalt.^  The  great  heat  of  tlie  lava 
frequently  induced  considerable  alteration  upon  the  underlying  rocks, 
^iiduration  is  the  most  common  result,  often  accompanied  with  a reddening 
the  altered  suljstance.  Occasionally  a beautifully  prismatic  structure  has 
^een  developed  in  the  soft  material  immediately  beneath  a basalt,  as  in 
ferruginous  clay  near  the  village  of  Esplot  in  the  \ elay,  in  which  the  close- 
®6t  columns  are  50  centimetres  long  and  4 to  5 centimetres  in  diameter, 
tlhauges  of  this  nature,  however,  are  more  frequent  among  sills  than  among 
Superficial  lavas.  Many  examples  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Scottish  Carboniferous  districts. 

Variations  of  structure  in  single  lava-sheets. — From  what  has 
said  above  in  regard  to  certain  kinds  of  flow-structure  among  basic 
^ouks,  it  will  be  evident  that  some  considerable  range  of  chemical,  but  more 
Particularly  of  mineralogical,  composition  may  be  sometimes  observed  even 
within  the  same  sheet  of  lava.  Such  diflerences,  it  is  true,  are  more  frequent 
U'uong  intrusive  rocks,  especially  thick  sills  and  large  bosses,  tut  thev 
^uve  been  met  with  in  so  many  instances  among  superficial  lavas  as  to  show 
that  they  are  the  results  of  some  general  law,  which  probably  has  a wide 
‘Application  among  the  surface-products  of  volcanic  action.  Scrope  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  the  focus  of  a volcano  there  may  be  a kind  of  filtration 
‘Af  the  constituents  of  a molten  mass,  the  heavier  minerals  sinking  through 
the  lighter,  so  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  mass  will  become  more  felspatlnc 
^'Ud  the  lower  parts  more  augitic  and  ferruginous.® 

Leopold  von  Ihieh  found  that  in  some  of  the  highly  glassy  lav  as  of  the 
Lanary  Islands  the  felspar  increases  towards  the  liottoni  of  the  mass,  becom- 
'AAg  so  abundant  as  almost  to  exclude  the  matrix,  and  giving  rise  to  a com- 
pound that  might  be  mistaken  for  a primitive  rock.A 

Ilarwin  oliserved  that  in  a grey  basalt  filling  up  the  hollow  of  an  old 
crater  in  dames  Island,  one  of  the  Clalapagos  group,  the  felspar  crystals 
^'ccanre  much  more  abundant  in  the  lower  scoriaceous  part,  and  he  discussed 
^'Ae  question  of  the  descent  of  crystals  by  virtue  of  their  specific  gravuty 
through  a still  molten  lavm.® 

Mr.  Clarence  King  during  a visit  to  Hawaii  found  that  in  every  case 
"'here  he  broke  newly-congealed  streamlets  of  lava,  “ the  bottom  of  the  flow 
""us  thickly  crowded  with  triclinic  felspars  and  augites,  while  the  whole 
"Pper  part  of  the  streain  was  of  nearly  pure  isotropic  and  acid  glass.”  This 
®Aihject  will  be  again  referred  to  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  characters  of 
Autrusive  sills  and  bosses,  for  it  is  among  them  that  the  most  marked  petro- 
"Aaphical  variations  may  be  observed.  Examples  will  be  cited  both  from 
intrusive  and  extrusive  volcanic  groups  of  Ilritain. 

Volcanic  cycles. — Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  the  range  of  struc- 

1 M.  Boule,  BvXl.  Cart.  CM.  France.,  No.  28,  tom.  iv.  (1892),  j).  235. 

- M.  Boule.  Op.  cit.  p.  234.  * Volcanoes,  p.  125. 

Description  Fhysi<iue  des  Isles  Ca'narics  (1836),  p.  190. 

Geological  Observations  mi  Volcanic  Islaiuls  (1844),  p.  117. 

“ U.S.  Gcol.  E.rploralion  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  i.  fl878),  p.  716. 
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ture  and  composition  iu  a single  mass  of  lava  is  another  problem  presented 
by  the  remarkable  secpxence  of  different  types  of  lava  which  are  erupted 
within  a given  district  during  a single  volcanic  period.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  Tlaron  von  Pdchthofen  drew  attention  to  the  sequence  of  volcanic 
materials  erujited  within  the  same  geographical  area.  He  showed,  more 
especially  from  observations  in  Western  America,  that  a definite  order  of 
appearance  iu  the  successive  species  of  lava  could  be  established,  the  earliest 
eruptions  consisting  of  materials  of  an  intermediate  or  average  composition, 
and  those  of  subsequent  outflows  becoming  on  the  whole  progressively  more 
acid,  but  finishing  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  a basic  type.  His  sequence  was 
as  follows  : 1. 1’ropylite ; 2.  Andesite ; 3.  Trachyte  ; 4.  Ehyolite ; 5.  Basalt.^ 
This  generalisation  has  been  found  to  hold  good  over  wide  regions  of 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  It  is  not,  however,  of  universal  appli- 
cation.^ Examples  are  not  uncommon  of  an  actual  alternation  of  acid  and  ■ 
basic  lavas  from  the  same,  or  at  least  from  adjacent  vents.  Such  an  alterna- 
tion occurs  among  the  Tertiary  eruptions  of  Central  France  and  among  those 
of  Old  lied  Sandstone  age  iu  Scotland. 

The  range  of  variation 'in  the  natrrre  of  the  eruptive  rocks  during  the 
whole  of  a v'olcanic  period  in  any  district  may  be  termed  “ a volcanic  cycle.” 
In  Britain,  where  the  records  of  many  volcanic  periods  have  been  preserved, 
a numlrer  of  such  cycles  may  be  studied.  In  this  way  the  evolutioir  of  the 
subterranean  magma  during  one  geological  age  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  another.  It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  following  chapters  to  trace 
out  this  evolution  iu  each  period  where  the  requisite  materials  for  the 
purpose  are  available.  We  shall  find  that  back  to  Archaean  time  a number 
of  distinct  cycles  may  be  observed,  differing  in  many  respects  from  each 
other,  but  agreeing  in  the  general  order  of  development  of  the  successive 
eruptions.  Leaving  these  British  examples  for  future  consideration,  it  may 
be  useful  to  cite  hero  a few  from  the  large  series  now  collected  from  the 
European  continent  and  North  America.^ 

Among  the  older  rocks  of  the  European  continent.  Prof.  Brogger  has 
shown  that  in  the  Christiania  district  the  eruptive  rocks  which  traverse  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations  began  with  the  outburst  of  basic  material 

^ Tran.i.  Acad.  California.,  1868.  Prof.  Iddings’  Jcnirn.  Geol.,  vol.  i.  (1893),  p.  606. 

- See  Prof.  Brogger,  “ Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes,  ” part  ii.  (1895),  ji.  175  ; Zcitsch. 
Kri/st.  mid  Mineral,  vol.  xvi.  (1890)  p.  83.  This  author  wouhl,  from  thus  ]iohit  of  view,  draw 
a distinction  between  rocks  which  have  consolidated  deep  within  the  earth  and  those  which  have 
flowed  out  at  the  surface,  since  he  thinks  that  we  are  not  justified  in  applying  our  experience  of 
the  order  of  sequence  in  the  one  series  to  the  other.  Yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  many  old 
volcanic  districts  the  masses  that  may  be  jwesuined  to  have  consolidated  at  a gi'cat  depth  have 
lieen  iu  unbroken  connection  with  nia.sses  that  reached  the  surface.  These  latter,  a.s  Prof.  Iddings 
has  urged,  fiu-nish  a much  larger  body  of  evidence  than  the  intrusive  sheets  and  bosses. 

^ Prof.  M.  Bertrand  iu  a suggestive  jtaper  published  in  1888  dealt  with  the  general  order  of 
ajipearanoe  of  eruptive  rocks  in  different  provinces  of  Europe.  But  the  materials  then  at  his 
command  probably  did  not  warrant  him  in  offering  more  than  a sketch  of  the  subject,  Bull.  Soc. 
Geol.,  France,  xvi.  p.  .573.  In  the  .same  volume  there  is  a paper  by  JI.  Le  Veirier,  who  announces 
his  opinion  that  the  eruption  of  the  basic  rocks  takes  jdacc  in  times  of  terrestrial  calm,  while 
that  of  the  acid  rocks  occurs  in  periods  of  great  disturbance,  up.  cU.  p.  498.  Compare  also 
Prof.  Briigger,  I>ie  Eruptivgesteine  dcs  Kristiaiiiagchicles,  ii.  p.  169. 
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such  as  inelaphyre,  augite-porphyrite,  and  gabbro-diabase,  having  from  about 
44  to  about  52  per  cent  of  silica.  These  were  followed  by  rocks  with  a 
silica-percentage  ranging  from  about  50  to  61,  including  some  characteristic 
^^orwegiau  rocks,  like  the  rhomben-porpliyry.  The  acidity  continued  to 
increase,  for  in  the  next  series  of  eruptions  the  silica-percentage  rose  to 
between  60  and  67,  the  characteristic  rock  being  a ipiartz-syenite.  Then 
«aine  deep-seated  protrusions  of  liighly  acid  rocks,  varieties  of  granite, 
containing  from  68  to  75  per  cent  of  silica.  The  youngest  eruptive 
’basses  in  the  district  show  a complete  change  of  character.  They  are 

basic  dykes  (proterobase,  diabase,  etc.).^ 

The  same  author  institutes  a comparison  between  the  post-biliirian 
eruptive  series  of  Christiania  and  that  of  the  Triassic  system  in  the  Tyrol, 
*rnd  believes  that  the  two  cycles  closely  agree." 

Durino’  Tertiary  time  in  Central  Prance  more  than  one  cycle  may  le 
loade  out”in  distinct  districts.  Thus  in  the  Velay,  during  the  Miocene 
period,  volcanic  activity  began  with  the  outpouring  of  basalts,  followed 
successively  by  trachytes,  labradorites  and  augitic  andesites,  phonohtes 
®rui  basalts.  The  Pliocene  eruptions  showed  a reversion  to  the  inter- 
ruediate  types  of  augitic  andesites  and  trachytes,  followed  by  abundant 
basalts,  which  continued  to  be  poured  forth  in  Pleistocene  time.'* 

Further  north,  in  Auvergne,  where  the  eruptions  come  down  to  a later 
period,  the  volcanic  sequence  appears  to  have  been  first  a s^omewhat  acn 
g’-oup  of  lavas  (trachytes  or  domites),  followed  by  a_  series^  of  basalts,  then 
andesites  and  labradorites,  the  latest  outflows  again  consisting  oi  basalts. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  succession  of  lavas  in  the  Yellowstone  region, 
described  by  Mr.  Iddings.  The  first  eruptions  consisted  of  andesites. 
These  were  followed  by  abundant  discharges  of  basalt,  succeeded  by  later 
o*itflows  of  andesite,  and  of  basalt  like  that  previously  erupted.  After  a 
Puriod  of  extensive  erosion,  occupying  a prolonged  interval  of  tune,  volcanic 
energy  was  renewed  by  the  eruption  of  a vast  flood  of  rhyolite,  after  winch 
eanie  a feebler  outflow  of  basalt  that  brought  the  cycle  to  a close,  thougli 
§eysers  and  fumaroles  show  that  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  yet  entirely 

extinguished  below.® 

But  not  only  is  there  evidence  of  a remarkable  evolution  or  succession 
erupted  material  within  the  volcanic  cycle  of  a single  geological  period, 
^ne  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  forward  proofs  that  such 


* Eruplivqest.  Kristianmjeb.,  1895.  , . , 

' Op.  cit.  He  supposes  in  eaeli  case  the  pre-existenco  of  a parent  magma  ^ 

'"'■aptive  series  started  and  wliich  had  a silica-percentage  of  about  64  or  65.  In  this  difficult 
it  is  of  the  utmost  iiiiportanee  to  accumulate  fact  before  proceeding  to  speculation 
, ■'  M,  Boiile,  “Description  Geologique  du  Velay,” -Buff.  Carle.  OM.  Fram’c,  1892.  Hus  authoi 
^raws  special  attention  to  the  evidence  for  the  alternation  of  basic  and  mure  acid  mateiial  in  tl 
Mtiary  eruptions  of  Central  France. 

■*  M.  Michel  Levy,  LnU.  Soc.  Giol.  France,  1890,  p.  704.  ,1, 

Journal  of  rjloqy.  Chicago,  i.  (1893)  p.  606.  See  also  this  author  s 
“Electric  Peak  and  Sepulchre  Mountain,”  mh  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Gcol.  Surrey  (1890-91X  and 
7'  H.  W.  Turner  on  “The  Succession  of  Tertiary  Volcanic  Rocks  111  the  Sierra  Nevada  oi  IN 
■^’Uorica,”  14ft  Ann.  Itcp.  U.S.  Gcol.  Surrey  (1892-93),  p.  493. 
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cycles  have  succeeded  each  other  again  and  again,  at  widely  separated 
intervals,  within  the  same  region.  After  the  completion  of  a cycle  and  the 
relapse  of  volcanic  energy  into  repose,  there  has  been  a renewal  of  the 
previous  condition  of  the  subterranean  magma,  giving  lise  ultimately  to  a 
similar  succession  of  erupted  materials. 

If  we  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  changes  in  the  secpience  of  lavas 
during  a single  volcanic  cycle,  our  difficulties  are  increased  when  we  find 
that  in  some  way  the  magma  is  restored  each  time  to  somewhat  the  same 
initial  condition.  Analogies  may  be  traced  lietween  the  differentiation 
which  has  taken  place  within  a plutonic  intrusive  boss  or  sill  and  the 
secpience  of  lavas  in  volcanic  cycles.  It  can  be  shown  that  though  the 
original  magma  that  supplied  tlie  intrusive  mass  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  a fairly  uniform  composition  deep  down  in  its  reservoir,  differentiation 
set  in  long  before  the  intrusive  mass  consolidated,  the  more  basic  con- 
stitutents  travelling  outwards  to  the  margin  and  leaving  the  central  parts 
more  acid.  If  some  such  process  takes  place  within  a lava-reservoir,  it 
may  account  for  a sec[uence  of  variations  in  composition.  Hut  this  would 
not  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  nor  explain  the  determining  cause 
of  the  separation  of  the  constituents  within  tlie  reservoir  of  molten  rock, 
whether  arising  from  temperature,  specific  gravity,  or  other  influence.  This 
subject  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  intrusive  Bosses. 

Another  fact  which  may  be  regarded  as  now  well  established  is  the 
persistence  of  composition  and  structure  in  the  lavas  of  all  ages.  Notwith- 
standing the  oft-repeated  cycles  in  the  character  of  the  magma,  the  materials 
erupted  to  the  surface,  whether  acid  or  basic,  have  retained  with  wonderful 
uniformity  the  same  fundamental  characteristics.  No  part  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  British  geology  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  volcanic  action  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  for  this  persistent 
sameness  of  the  subterranean  magma.  An  artificial  line  has  sometimes  been 
drawn  between  the  volcanic  pi’oducts  of  Tertiary  time  and  those  of  earlier 
ages.  But  a careful  study  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Britain  shows  that 
no  such  line  of  division  is  based  upon  any  fundamental  differences. 

The  lavas  of  Palaeozoic  time  have  of  course  been  far  longer  exposed  to 
alterations  of  every  kind  than  those  of  the  Tertiary  periods,  and  certain 
superficial  distinctions  may  be  made  between  them.  But  when  these  accidental 
differences  are  eliminated,  we  find  that  the  oldest  known  lavas  exhibit  the 
same  types  of  structure  and  composition  that  are  familiar  in  those  of  Tertiary 
and  recent  volcanoes.  Many  illustrations  of  this  statement  will  be  furnished 
in  later  chapters.  As  a particularly  strilcing  instance,  I may  cite  here  the 
most  ancient  and  most  modern  lavas  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
Mr.  Walcott  and  Air.  Iddings  have  shown  that  in  the  Lower  Cambrian,  or 
possibly  pre-Cambrian,  formations  of  that  great  gorge,  certain  basic  lavas 
were  contemporaneously  interstratified,  which,  in  spite  of  their  vast  antiquity, 
are  only  slightly  different  from  the  modern  basalts  that  have  been  poured 
over  the  surrounding  plateau.^ 

’ \ith  Animal  Jleport  V.S.  Ccol.  Survey  (1892-93). 
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The  chief  lavas  found  in  Britain. — Of  the  lavas  which  have  been 
poured  out  at  the  surface  within  the  region  of  the  British  Isles,  the  following 
varieties  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  acid  series  are  llhyolites 
a-nd  Felsites,  but  the  vitreous  forms  are  probably  all  intrusive.  The  inter- 
mediate series  is  represented  by  Trachytes  and  Andesites  (Porphyrites), 
which  range  from  a glassy  to  a holoerystalline  structure.  The  basic  series 
includes  Dolerites,  Diabases,  Basalts,  Limburgites  (or  Magma-basalts,  con- 
faining  little  or  no  felspar),  and  Fieri tes  or  other  varieties  of  Peridotites. 
The  intrusive  rocks  display  a greater  variety  of  composition  and  structure. 


ii.  volcanic  agglomerates,  breccias  and  tuffs 

The  coarser  fragmentary  materials  thrown  from  volcanic  Agents  are 
known  as  Agglomerates  where  they  show  no  definite  arrangement,  and 
sspecially  where  they  actually  fill  up  the  old  funnels  of  discharge.  MTien 
iiiey  have  accumulated  in  sheets  or  strata  of  angular  detritus  outside  an 
f'Ctive  vent  they  are  termed  Breccias,  or  if  their  component  stones  have 
keen  water-worn.  Conglomerates.  The  finer  ejected  materials  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Tuffs. 

Although  these  various  forms  of  pyroclastic  detritus  consist  as  a rule 
of  thoroughly  volcanic  material,  they  may  include  fragments  of  non-volcanic 
rocks.  This  is  especially  the  case  among  those  which  represent  the  earliest 
explosions  of  a volcano.  The  first  efforts  to  establish  an  eruptive  vent 
lead  to  the  shattering  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  the  consequent  discharge 
of  abundant  debris  of  that  crust.  The  breccias  or  agglomerates  thus  pro- 
Tueed  may  contain,  indeed,  little  or  no  tiuly  volcanic  material,  but  may  be 
*iiade  up  of  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  or 
'Whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  rocks  through  which  the  eruptive  orifice 
has  been  drilled.  If  the  first  explosions  exhausted  the  energy  of  the  vent, 
h'  may  happen  that  the  only  discharges  from  it  consisted  merely  of  non- 
^oleanic  debris.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  cited  from  various  old 
''oleauic  districts.  A striking  case  occurs  at  Sepulchre  Mountain  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  where  the  lower  breccias,  the  product  of  the  earliest 
explosions  of  the  Electric  Peak  volcano,  and  attaining  a thickness  of  500 
l®et,  are  full  of  pieces  of  the  Arclnean  rocks  which  underlie  the  younger 
formations  of  that  district.^  These  non-volcanic  stones  do  not  occur  aimTiig 
fhe  breccias  higher  up.  Obviously,  however,  though  most  abundant  at 
krst,  pieces  of  the  underlying  rocks  may  reappear  in  subsequent  discharges, 
''vherever  by  the  energy  of  explosion,  fragments  are  broken  from  the  walls 
a volcanic  chimney  and  hurled  out  of  the  crater.  Illustrations  of  these 
features  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  British  Carboniferous,  Permian 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks. 

ft  will  be  obvious  that  where  the  component  materials  of  such  frag- 
^‘lentary  accumulations  consist  entirely  of  non-volcanic  rocks,  great  caution 
be  exercised  in  attributing  them  to  volcanic  agency.  Two  sources  of 
’ Prof.  J.  P.  Iddiiigs,  XWiAnn.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  (1890-91),  p.  634. 
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error  in  such  cases  may  here  be  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place,  where 
angular  detritus  has  been  precipitated  into  still  w'ater,  as,  lor  instance, 
from  a crag  or  rocky  declivity  into  a lake,  a very  coarse  and  tumultuous 
l^-ind  of  breccia  may  be  formed.  It  is  conceivalde  that,  in  course  of 
time,  such  a breccia  may  be  buried  under  ordinary  sediments,  and  may 
thereby  be  preserved,  while  all  trace  of  its  parent  precipice  may  have 
disappeared.  The  breccia  might  resemble  some  true  volcanic  agglomerates, 
but  the  resemblance  would  be  entirely  deceptive. 

In  the  second  place,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  frequent  results  of 
movements  within  the  terrestrial  crust,  whereby  rocks  have  not  only  been 
ruptured  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  have  been  crushed  into  fragments. 
In  this  way,  important  masses  of  breccia  or  conglomerate  have  been  formed, 
sometimes  running  for  a number  of  miles  and  attaining  a breadth  of  several 
hundred  feet.  The  stones,  often  in  huge  blocks,  have  been  derived  from 
the  surrounding  rocks,  and  while  sometimes  angular,  are  sometimes  well- 
rounded.  They  are  imbedded  in  a finer  matrix  of  the  same  material,  and 
may  be  scattered  promiscuously  through  the  mass,  in  such  a way  as  to 
present  the  closest  resemblance  to  true  volcanic  breccia.  Where  the 
crushed  material  has  included  ancient  igneous  rocks  it  might  deceive  even 
an  experienced  geologist.  Indeed,  some  rocks  w’hich  have  been  mapped  and 
described  as  volcanic  tuffs  or  agglomerates  are  now  known  to  be  only 
examples  of  “ crush-conglomerates.”  ^ 

Not  only  have  vast  quantities  of  detritus  of  non-volcanic  rocks  been 
sliot  forth  from  volcanic  vents,  but  sometimes  enormous  solid  masses  of 
rock  have  been  brought  up  by  ascending  lavas  or  have  been  ejected  by  ex- 
plosive vapours.  .Every  visitor  to  the  puys  of  Auvergne  will  remember  the 
oreat  cliff-like  prominence  of  granite  and  mica-schist  which,  as  described  long 
ago  by  Scrope,  lias  been  carried  up  by  the  trachyte  of  the  I’uy  Chopine, 
and  forms  one  of  the  summits  of  the  dome  (Fig.  344).  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  observable  at  the  Euy  de  Montchar,  wdiere  large  blocks  of  gianite 
have  been  transported  from  the  underlying  platform.  Abich  has  descriljed 
some  remarkable  examples  in  the  region  of  Erzeroum.  The  huge  crater  ot 
Palandokiin,  9687  feet  above  the  sea  contains,  in  cliff-like  projections  from 
its  walls  as  well  as  scattered  over  its  uneven  bottom,  great  masses  of 
marmorised  limestone  and  alabaster,  associated  with  pieces  of  the  green 
chloritic  schists,  serpentines  and  gabl.u'os  of  the  underlying  non-volcanic 
platform.  These  rocks,  wdiich  form  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
crater,  have  been  carried  up  by  masses  of  trachydoleritic,  andesitic  and 
quartz-trachytic  lavas.'^  Examples  will  be  given  in  a later  chapter  showing- 
how  gigantic  blocks  of  mica-schist  and  other  rocks  have  been  carried  man} 
hundred  feet  irpwnrds  and  buried  among  sheets  of  lava  or  masses  of  agglo- 
merates dui’ing  the  Tertiary  volcanic  period  in  liritaiir  (iig.  262). 

' For  an  account  of  “ crush -conglomerates,  ” sec  Mr.  Lainplngli’s  paper  on  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Quart.  Journ.  <leol.  Soc.,  11.  (189.5),  p.  563.  Mr.  M ‘Henry  has  pointed  to  probable  cases  of 
mistake  of  this  kind  in  Ireland,  Natii.ir,  5th  March  1896.  A.  Gcikie,  Gcol.  Mag.  November  1896. 

2 Abich,  Geologic  des  Armmwclien  Moch/cmdcs  (Part  ii.,  -vvestern  hall'),  1882,  p.  76. 
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In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  fragmentary  substances  ejected  by 
ancient  volcanic  explosions,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  have  consisted 
wholly  or  mainly  of  material  which  existed  in  a molten  condition  within 
the  earth,  and  which  has  been  violently  expelled  to  the  surface.  Such 
ejected  detritus  varies  from  the  finest  impalpable  dust  or  powder  up  to 
huge  masses  of  solid  rock.  These  varioris  materials  may  come  from  more 
than  one  source.  Where  a volcanic  orifice  is  blown  out  through  already 
solidified  lavas  belonging  to  previous  eruptions,  the  fragments  of  these  lavas 
may  accumulate  within  or  around  the  vent,  and  he  gradually  consolidated 
into  agglomerate  or  breccia.  Again,  explosions  within  the  funnel  may 
break  up  lava-crusts  that  have  there  formed  over  the  cooling  upper  surface 
of  the  column  of  molten  rock.  Or  the  uprising  lava  in  the  chimney  may 
i'e  spurted  out  in  lumps  of  slag  and  bombs,  or  may  he  violently  Idown  out 
ill  the  form  of  minute  lapilli,  or  of  extremely  fine  dust  and  ashes. 

Althougli  in  theory  these  several  varieties  of  origin  may  lie  discriminated, 
it  is  hardly  possible  always  to  distinguish  them  among  the  products  of 
ancient  volcanic  action.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  old  tuffs,  having 
been  originally  deposited  in  water,  have  undergone  a good  deal  of  decom- 
position, and  such  early  alteration  has  been  aggravated  by  the  subsequent 
influence  of  percolating  meteoric  water. 

Where  disintegration  has  not  proceeded  too  far,  the  finer  particles  of 
tuffs  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  minute  angular  pieces  of  altered  glass,  or  of 
inicrolites  or  crystals,  or  of  some  vitreous  or  semi-vitreous  substance,  in 
which  such  inicrolites  and  crystals  are  enclosed.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  occurrence  of  glass,  or  of  any  substance  which  has  resulted  from 
the  devitrification  of  glass,  may  he  taken  as  good  evidence  of  former  volcanic 
activity. 

i\Iost  commonly,  especially  in  the  case  of  tuffs  of  high  anticpiity,  like 
those  associated  with  the  Pakeozoic  formations,  the  fresh  glassy  and  micro- 
htic  constituents,  so  conspicuous  in  modern  volcanic  ashes,  are  hardly  to  he 
Recognised.  The  finer  dust  which  no  doubt  contained  these  ehai’acteristic 
substances  has  generally  passed  into  dull,  earthy,  granular,  or  structureless 
material,  though  here  and  there,  among  basic  tuffs,  remaining  as  palagonite. 
hi  the  midst  of  this  decayed  matrix,  the  lapilli  of  disrupted  lavas  may 
uudure,  hut  it  may  lie  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  were 
derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  older  lavas  by  explosion,  or  from  the 
blowing  out  of  the  lava-crusts  within  the  funnel. 

The  cellular  structure,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a maiPedly  volcanic 
peculiarity  among  the  lavas,  is  not  less  so  in  their  fragments  among  the 
'''■ogloinerates,  breccias  and  tuffs ; indeed  it  may  he  said  to  be  eminently 
eharacteristic  of  them.  The  vesicles  in  the  lapilli,  bombs,  and  blocks  are 
sometimes  of  large  size,  as  in  masses  of  ejected  slag,  hut  tliey  range  down 
to  niicroscopic  minuteness.  The  lapilli  of  many  old  tuffs  are  sometimes 
‘30  crowded  with  such  minute  pores,  as  to  show  that  they  were  originally 
true  pumice. 

Phe  composition  of  tuffs  must  obviously  depend  upon  that  of  the  lavas 
VOL.  1 D 
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from  which  they  were  derived.  But  their  frequently  decayed  condition 
makes  it  less  easy,  in  their  case,  to  draw  definite  boundary-lines  between 
varieties.  In  a group  of  acid  lavas,  the  tuff's  may  be  expected  to  he  also 
acid,  while  among  intermediate  or  basic  lavas,  tlie  tuffs  will  generally  be 
found  to  correspond.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
As  will  he  afterwaixls  described  in  detail,  abundant  felsitic  tuffs  may  be 
seen  among  the  andesitic  lavas  of  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age  in  Scotland, 
and  rhyolitic  tuffs  occur  also  among  the  Tertiary  basalts  of  Antrim. 

As  a rule,  basic  and  intermediate  tuffs,  like  the  lavas  from  which  they 
have  been  derived,  are  rather  more  prone  to  decomposition  than  the  acid 
varieties.  One  of  their  most  characteristic  features  is  the  presence  in  them 
of  lapilli  of  a minutely  vesicular  pumice,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
described  in  connection  with  volcanic  necks,  of  which  it  is  a characteristic 
constituent.  Occasional  detached  crystals  of  volcanic  minerals,  either  entire 
or  broken,  may  be  detected  in  them,  though  perhaps  less  frequently  than 
in  the  agglomerates.  The  earthy  matrix  is  generally  greenish  in  colour, 
varying  into  shades  of  lirick-red,  purple  and  brown. 

The  acid  tuffs  are,  on  tlie  whole,  paler  in  colour  than  the  others,  some- 
times indeed  they  are  white  or  pale  grey,  but  graduate  into  tones  of 
hicmatitic  red  or  brown,  the  varying  ferruginous  tints  being  indicative  of 
stages  in  the  oxidation  of  the  iron-bearing  constituent  minerals.  Small 
rounded  lapilli  or  angular  fragments  of  felsite  or  rhyolite  may  be  noticed 
among  them,  sometimes  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  how-structure.  As  typical 
examples  of  such  tuffs,  I may  refer  to  those  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  those  that  lie  between  the  two  groups  of  basalt  in  Antrim. 

Thrown  out  promiscuously  from  active  vents,  the  materials  that  form 


tub's  arrange  themselves,  on  the  whole, 
according  to  relative  size  over  the  surface 
on  which  they  come  to  rest,  the  largest 
being  generally  grouped  nearest  to  the 
focus  of  discharge,  and  the  hnest  extending 
farthest  from  it.  As  the  volcanoes  of  which 
records  have  been  preserved  among  the  geo- 
logical formations  were  chiehy  subaqueous, 
the  fragmentary  substances,  as  they  fell  into 
water,  w'ould  naturally  be  to  some  extent 
spread  out  by  the  action  of  currents  or 
waves.  They  would  thus  tend  to  take  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  stratihed  arrangement. 


Fkj  13. — Alternations  of  coarser  ami  liner  waVCS 
Tuff. 


Moreover,  as  during  an  eruption  there  might  be  successii'e  paroxysms  of 
violence  in  the  discharges,  coarser  and  finer  detritus  would  successively 
fall  over  the  same  spot.  In  this  way,  rapid  iilternatious  of  texture 
would  arise  (Fig.  13).  A little  experience  will  enable  the  observer  to 
distinguish  between  such  truly  volcanic  variations  and  those  of  ordinary 
sedimentation,  where,  for  inst;ince,  layers  of  gravel  and  sand  repeatedly 
alternate.  Besides  the  volcanic  nature  of  tlie  fragments  and  their  non- 
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water-worn  forms,  he  will  notice  that  here  and  there  the  larger  blocks  may 
he  placed  on  end — a position  the  reverse  of  that  usual  in  the  disposal  of 
aqueous  sediments,  but  one  which  is  not  infrequently  assumed  by  ejected 
stones,  even  when  they  fall  through  some  little  depth  of  water.  Further, 
the  occurrence  of  large  pieces  of  lava,  scattered  at  random  through  deposits 
of  fine  tuff,  would  lead  him  to  recognize  the  tumultuous  discharges  of  a 
volcanic  focus,  rather  than  the  sorting  and  sifting  action  of  moving  water. 

Admirable  illustrations  of  these  various  characteristics  may  be  gathered 
in  endless  number  from  the  I’aheozoic  volcanic  chronicles  of  Britain.  1 may 
especially  cite  the  liasin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  as  a classical  region  for  the 
study  of  Carboniferous  examples. 

When  the  conditions  of  modern  volcanic  eruptions  are  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  where  ejected  ashes  and  stones  fall  into  water,  they  will  there 
mingle  witli  any  ordinary  sediment  that  may  be  in  course  of  deposition  at 
the  time.  There  will  thus  l)e  a blending  of  volcanic  and  non  - volcanic 
detritus,  and  the  transition  between  the  two  may  l)e  so  insensible  that  no 
hard  hire  of  demarcation  can  lie  drawn. 

Such  intermingling  has  continually  taken 
place  during  past  ages.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  learnt  by  the  geologist,  who  begins 
the  study  of  ancient  volcanic  records,  is 
the  necessity  of  recognizing  tliis  gradation 
of  material,  and  likewise  the  frequently 
recurring  alternations  of  true  tuff  with 
shale,  sandstone,  limestone  or  other  entirely 
lion-volcanic  detritus  (Fig.  14).  He  soon 
perceives  that  such  facts  as  these  furnish 
him  with  some  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  the  reality  and  progress  of  former 
eruptions.  The  intermingling  of  much  ordinary  detritus  with  the  volcanic 
material  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  either  of  comparatively  feeble  ac- 
tivity, or  at  least  of  considerable  distance  from  the  focus  of  discharge.  It 
IS  sometimes  possible  to  trace  such  intermixtures  through  gradually  augment- 
ing proportions  of  volcanic  dust  and  stones,  until  the  deposit  becomes  wholly 
volcanic  in  composition,  and  so  coarse  in  texture  as  to  indicate  the  prox- 
imity of  the  eruptive  vent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
volcanic  ejections  can  be  followed  in  the  upward  sequence  of  a series  of 
stratified  deposits,  until  the  whole  material  becomes  entii'ely  non-volcanic. 

The  occurrence  of  thin  partings  of  tulf  between  ordinary  sedimentary 
strata  points  to  occasional  intermittent  eruptions  of  ashes  or  stones,  the 
Vigour  and  duration  of  each  eruptive  interval  being  roughly  indicated  by  the 
thickness  and  coarseness  of  the  volcanic  detritus.  The  pauses  in  the  volcanic 
activity  allowed  the  deposit  of  ordinary  sediment  to  proceed  unchecked. 
-The  nature  of  such  non-volcanic  intercalations  gives  a clue  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  sedimentation  at  the  time,  while  their  thickness  affords 
some  indication  of  tlie  relative  duration  of  the  periods  of  volcanic  repose. 


Tn^rriiTOiniTn  ^ 
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Fig.  14. — Alternations  of  Tuff  (/,  ^,)  with 
nou-volcanic  sediment  (/,  V). 
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A little  reflection  will  convince  the  observer  that  in  such  a section  as 
that  represented  in  Fig.  14  the  volcanic  intercalations  must  he  regarded  as 
a mere  local  accident.  Evidently  the  normal  conditions  of  sedimentation  at 
the  time  these  strata  were  accumulated  are  indicated  by  the  limestone  bands 
(/,  1).  Had  there  been  no  volcanic  eruptions,  a continuous  mass  of  limestone 
would  have  been  deposited,  but  this  continuity  was  from  time  to  time 
interrupted  by  the  explosions  that  gave  rise  to  tlie  intercalated  bands  of 

tuff  ($,  t). 

The  application  of  these  rules  of  geological  evidence  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  actual  examples  of  their  use.  Many  illustrations  of  tliem^  will 
be  subsequently  given,  more  especially  from  the  volcanic  records  of  the 
Carboniferous  peifod. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  interstratified  tuffs  is  the 
not  infrequent  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded 
in  them.  Such  remains  would  have  been  entombed  in  the  ordinary  sedi- 
ment had  there  been  no  volcanic  eruptions,  and  their  presence  in  the  tuffs 
is  another  convincing  proof  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  during  the 
deposition  of  a sedimentary  series.  But  they  may  be  made  to  furnish  much 
more  information  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  eruptions  and  the  physical 
geography  of  the  localities  where  the  volcanoes  were  active,  as  will  be  set 
fortli  farther  on. 

Tuffs,  as  already  remarked,  frecpiently  occur  without  any  accompani- 
ment of  ’lava,  although  lavas  seldom  appear  without  some  tuff.  We  thus 
learn  that  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  discharges  of  fragmentary  materials 
alone  were  more  common  than  the  outflow  of  lava  by  itself.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs  in  a volcanic  series  vary  indefinitely.  In 
the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux  of  Britain,  the  lavas  succeed  each  other,  sheet 
above  sheet,  for  hundreds  of  feet,  with  few  and  trifling  fragmental  intercala- 
tions. Among  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  ejections,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
solitary  or  successive  bands  of  tuff  may  be  observed  without  any  visible 
sheets  of  lava.  Viewed  broadly,  however,  in  their  general  distribution 
during  geological  time,  the  two  great  groups  of  volcanic  material  may  be 
regarded  as  having  generally  appeared  together.  In  all  the  great  volcanic 
series,  from  the  base  of  the  Baheozoic  systems  up  to  the  Tertiary  plateaux, 
lavas  and  tuffs  are  found  associated,  much  as  they  are  among  the  ejections 
of  modern  volcanoes.  They  often  alternate,  and  thus  furnish  evidence  as  to 

oscillations  of  energy  at  the  eruptive  vents. 

Now  and  then,  by  the  explosions  from  a volcano  at  the  present  day,  a single 
stone  may  be  ejected  at  such  an  angle  and  with  such  force  as  to  fall  to  the 
ground  at  a long  distance  from  the  vent.  In  like  manner,  among  the  volcanic 
records  of  former  periods,  we  may  occasionally  come  upon  a single  block  of 
lava  imbedded  among  tuffs  or  even  in  non-volcanic  strata.  Where  such  a 
stone  has  fallen  upon  soft  sediment,  it  can  be  seen  to  have  sunk  into  it, 
pressing  down  the  layers  beneath  it,  and  having  the  subsequently  deposited 
layers  heaped  over  it.  An  ejected  block  of  this  nature  is  represented  among 
the  tuffs  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Another  instance  from  a group  of  non-volcanic 
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sediments  is  given  in  Fig.  15,  and  is  selected  from  a number  of  illustrations 
of  this  interesting  feature  which  have  been  observed  among  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  formations  of  the  basin  (jf  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A solitary 
block,  imbedded  in  a series  of  strata,  would  not,  of  course,  by  itself  afford  a 
demonstration  of  volcanic  activity.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  such 
stones  may  be  transported  and  dropped  over  a muddy  water-bottom.  They 
may,  for  example,  be  floated  off  attached  to  sea-weeds,  or  wrapped  round 
by  the  roots  of  trees.  But  where  a block  of  basalt  or  other  volcanic  rock 
has  obviously  descended  with  such  force  as  to  crush  down  the  deposits  on 


Fig.  15. — Ejected  block  of  Basalt  wliicli  has  fallen  among  Carboniferous  shales  and  limestones, 

shore,  Pettycur,  Fife. 

which  it  fell,  and  when  la^'as  and  tuff's  are  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity, 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  regarding  such  a block  as  having  been 
ejected  from  a neighbouring  vent,  either  during  an  explosion  of  exceptional 
violence  or  with  an  unusually  low  angle  of  projection. 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  conveniently  be  made  here  to  another 
Variety  of  fragmental  r'olcanic  materials  which  cannot  always  be  satisfac- 
torily distinguished  from  true  tuffs,  although  arising  from  a thoroughly 
non-volcanic  agency.  Where  a mass  of  lava  has  been  exposed  to  denuda- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  when  a volcanic  island  has  been  formed  in  a lake  or 
in  the  sea,  the  detritus  worn  away  from  it  may  be  spread  out  like  any 
other  kind  of  sediment.  Though  derived  from  the  degradation  of  lava, 
such  a mechanical  deposit  is  not  properly  a tuff,  nor  can  it  even  be  included 
among  strictly  volcanic  formations.  It  may  be  called  a volcanic  conglomer- 
ate, rhyolitic  conglomerate,  diabase  sandstone,  felsitic  shale,  or  by  any 
other  name  that  will  adequately  denote  its  composition  and  texture.  But 
it  may  not  afford  proof  of  strictly  contemporaneous  volcanic  activity.  All 
that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  such  a deposit  is  that,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  laid  down,  volcanic  rocks  of  a certain  kind  were  exposed 
at  the  surface  and  were  undergoing  degradation.  But  the  date  of  their 
original  eruption  may  have  been  long  previous  to  that  of  the  formation  of 
the  detrital  deposit  from  their  waste. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  sure  that  the  conglomerate 
or  sandstone,  though  wholly  due  to  the  mechanical  destruction  of  already 
erupted  lavas,  wms  in  a general  sense  contemporaneous  with  the  volcanoes 
that  gave  forth  these  lavas.  The  detrital  formation  may  be  traced  perhaps 
up  to  the  lavas  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  may  be  found  to  be  inter- 
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calated  in  the  same  sedimentary  series  with  wliich  they  are  associated. 
Or  it  may  contain  large  bombs  and  slags,  such  as  most  probably  came  either 
directly  from  explosions  or  from  the  washing  down  of  cinder-cones  or  other 
contemporaneoxisly  existing  volcanic  heaps.  Examples  of  such  intercalated 
conglomerates  will  be  given  from  the  Lower  Old  Tted  Sandstone  of  Central 
Scotland  and  from  the  Tertiary  volcanic  plateaux  of  the  Inner  Hebrides. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Materials  erupted  at  the  Surface— Extrusive  Series— cowtmMed.  iii.  Types  of  old  Volcanoes 

1.  The  Vesnviaii  Type  ; 2.  The  Plateau  or  Fissure  Type  ; 3.  The  Pny  Tyire.  iv. 

Determination  of  the  I'elative  Geological  Dates  of  ancient  Volcanoes,  v.  How  the 
Physical  Geography  associated  with  ancient  Volcanoes  is  ascertained. 

Having  now  taken  note  of  the  various  materials  ejected  to  the  surface  from 
volcanic  orifices,  we  may  pass  to  the  consideration  of  tliese  orifices  them- 
selves, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  under  what  various  conditions  volcanic 
action  has  taken  place  in  the  geological  past.  We  have  seen  that  modern 
and  not  long  extinct  volcanoes  may  be  grouped  into  three  types,  and  a 
study  of  the  records  of  ancient  volcanoes  shows  that  the  same  types  may 
be  recognized  in  the  eruptions  of  former  ages.  The  following  chapters  will 
supply  many  illustrations  of  each  type  from  the  geological  history  of  the 
Jlritish  Isles.  In  dealing  with  these  illustrations,  however,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  all-powerful  influence  of  denudation.  We  ought  not  to 
expect  to  meet  with  the  original  forms  of  the  volcanoes.  Some  little 
redeetion  and  experience  may  be  required  before  we  can  realize  under  what 
aspect  we  may  hope  to  recognize  ancient  and  much-denuded  volcanoes.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  advantage  to  consider  here,  in  a broad  way,  which  of 
the  original  characters  are  most  permanent,  and  should  be  looked  foi  as 
mementoes  of  ancient  volcanoes  after  long  ages  of  denudation. 


iii.  TYPES  OF  OLD  VOLCANOES 

The  three  forms  of  ancient  volcanoes  now  to  be  discussed  are — 1st,  the 
Vesiivian  type ; 2nd,  the  I’lateaii  or  Fissure  type ; and  drd,  the  Fiiy  type. 

1.  The  Vesneian  Type. — In  this  kind  of  volcano,  lavas  and  fragmental 
ejections  are  discharged  from  a central  vent,  which  is  gradually  built  up 
by  successive  eruptions  of  these  materials.  As  the  cone  increases  in  size, 
liarasitic  cones  appear  on  its  sides,  and  in  the  energy  and  completeness  of 
their  phenomena  become  true  volcanoes,  almost  rivalling  their  parent 
mountain.  Streams  of  lava  descend  upon  the  lower  grounds,  while  showers 
of  dust  and  ashes  are  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  surrounding  country. 

If  a transverse  section  could  be  made  of  a modern  Vesuvian  cone,  the 
volcanic  pile  would  be  found  to  consist  of  alternations  of  lavas  and  tuffs, 
thickest  at  the  centre,  and  thinning  away  in  all  directions.  At  some 
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distance  from  the  crater,  these  volcanic  materials  might  he  seen  to  include 
layers  of  soil  and  remains  of  land-vegetation,  marking  pauses  between  the 
eruptions,  during  which  soil  accumulated  and  plants  sprang  up  upon  it.  Where 
the  lavas  and  ashes  had  made  their  way  into  sheets  of  fresh  water  or  into 
the  sea,  they  would  probably  fje  found  interstratilied  with  layers  of  ordinary 
sediment  containing  remains  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  life  of  the  time. 

f’ozrceive  now  the  effects  of  prolonged  denudation  upon  such  a pile  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  cone  will  eventually  be  worn  down,  the  crater  will 
disappear,  and  the  only  relics  of  the  eruptive  orifice  may  be  the  top  of  the 
central  lava-column  and  of  any  fragmental  materials  that  solidified  within 
the  vent  (Fig.  16).  The  waste  will,  on  the  whole,  he  greater  at  the  cone 
than  on  the  more  level  areas  beyond.  It  might,  in  course  of  time,  reach 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  volcano  built  up  its  heap 
of  ejected  material.  The  central  lava-plug  might  thus  be  left  as  an  isolated 
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Fig.  16. — EtTects  of  d«TiiuUition  on  a Vesuvian  cone. 

eminence  rising  from  a platform  of  older  non-volcanic  rocks,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  dwindling  sheets  of  lava  and  tuff  which  came  out  of  it 
would  then  be  continually  increased  as  their  outcrop  receded  under  constant 
degradation. 

This  piece  of  volcanic  history  is  diagranimatically  illustrated  in  Fig.  16. 
The  original  forms  of  the  central  volcano  and  of  its  parasitic  cones  are 
suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Figure.  All  this 
upper  portion  has  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground  is  shown  by  the  uppermost  continuous  line.  The  general  structure 
of  the  volcanic  pile  is  indicated  underneath  that  line — the  lenticular  sheets 
of  lava  and  tuff  (/, /),  the  dykes  id,d),  and  the  lavas  and  agglomer- 

ates (a,  a)  of  the  central  vent  and  of  the  subordinate  cones. 

I’he  waste,  though  greatest  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  great  cone, 
would  not  stop  there.  It  would  extend  over  the  flatter  area  around  the 
volcano.  Streams  flowing  over  the  plain  would  cut  their  way  down  through 
the  lavas  and  tuffs,  eroding  ravines  in  them,  and  leaving  them  in  detached 
and  ever  diminishing  outliers  on  the  crests  of  the  intervening  ridges.  AVe 
can  easily  picture  a time  when  the  last  of  these  relics  would  have  been  worn 
away,  and  when  every  vestige  of  the  volcanic  ejections  would  have  been 
removed,  save  the  lava-column  marking  the  site  of  the  former  vent. 
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Every  stage  in  this  process  of  eflaceinent  may  he  recognized  in  actual 
progress  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Probably 
nowhere  may  the  phenomena  be  more  conveniently  and  impressively  studied 
than  among  the  volcanic  districts  of  Central  Prance.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
meet  there  with  cinder-cones  so  perfect  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  them  to 
have  been  silent  ever  since  the  beginnings  of  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  see  solitary  cones  of  agglomerate  or  of  lava,  which  have  been  left 
isolated,  while  their  once  overlying  and  encircling  sheets  of  ejected  material 
have  been  so  extensively  worn  away  as  to  remain  merely  in  scattered  patches 
capping  the  neighbouring  hills.  X^alleys  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth 
have  been  cut  by  the  rivers  through  the  volcanic  sheets  and  the  underlying 
Tertiary  strata  and  granite  since  the  older  eruptions  ceased.  And  yet  these 
eruptions  belong  to  a period  which,  in  a geological  sense,  is  quite  recent. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  contemplate  a future  time,  geologically  not  very  remote, 
when  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  not  a trace  will  remain  of  the  wonderfully 
varied  and  interesting  volcanic  chronicle  of  that  district,  save  the  plugs  that 
will  mark  the  positions  of  the  former  active  vents. 

In  the  British  Islands,  ancient  volcanoes  of  the  Vesuvian  type  are  well 
represented  among  the  Palieozoic  systems  ot  strata.  Their  preservation  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  made  their  appearance  in  areas  that 
were  undergoing  slow^  subsidence.  Their  piles  of  erupted  lava  and  ashes 
were  chiefly  heaped  up  over  the  sea-floor,  and  w’ere  buried  under  the  sand, 
silt  and  ooze  that  gathered  there.  Thus  covered  up,  they  were  protected 
from  denudation.  It  is  only  in  much  later  geological  ages  that,  owing  to 

upheaval,  gradual  degradation  of  the  surface,  and  removal  of  their  overlying 

cover  of  stratified  formations,  they  have  at  last  been  exposed  to  waste.  The 
process  of  disinterment  may  be  observed  in  many  different  stages  of  progress. 
In  some  localities,  only  the  tops  of  the  sheets  of  lava  and  tuff  have  begun 
to  show  themselves ; in  others,  everything  is  gone  except  the  indestructible 
lava-plug. 

These  inequalities  of  denudation  arise  not  oidy  from  variations  in  the 
durability  of  volcanic  rocks,  but  still  more  from  the  relative  position  of 

these  rocks  in  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  the  geological  period  at  which,  in 

the  course  of  the  general  lowering  of  the  surface,  they  have  been  laid  bare. 
Not  only  are  volcanic  rocks  of  many  diflerent  ages,  and  lie,  therefore,  on 
many  successive  platforms  within  the  crust  of  the  earth : their  places  ha^  e 
been  still  further  de])endent  upon  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  that  crust. 
Fracture,  upheaval,  depression,  curvature,  unconforruable  deposition  of  strata, 
have  contributed  to  protect  some  portions,  while  leaving  others  exposed  to 
attack.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  volcanic  record  varies  greatly  in  its 
fulness  of  detail  from  one  geological  system  or  one  district  to  another. 
Some  chapteivs  have  been  recorded  with  the  most  surprising  minuteness,  so 
that  the  events  which  they  reveal  can  be  realized  as  vividly  as  those  ot  a 
modern  volcano.  Others,  again,  are  meagi’e  and  fragmentary,  because  the 
chronicle  is  still  for  the  most  part  buried  underground,  or  because  it  has  been 
so  long  e.xposed  at  the  surface  that  only  fragments  of  it  now  remain  there. 
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In  the  descriptions  which  will  subsequently  be  given  of  ancient  British 
volcanoes  of  the  Vesuvian  type,  it  will  be  shown  that  at  many  successive 
periods  during  Paheozoic  time,  and  at  many  distinct  centres,  lavas  and  tufts 
have  been  piled  up  to  a depth  of  frequently  more  than  5000  feet — that  is  to 
say,  higher  than  the  height  of  Vesuvius.  Sometimes  the  vent  from  which 
these  materials  were  ejected  can  be  recognized.  In  other  places,  it  is  still 
buried  under  later  formations,  or  has  been  so  denuded  as  to  be  represented 
now  merely  by  the  column  of  molten  or  fragmental  rock  that  finally 
solidified  in  it.  Examples  will  be  quoted  of  such  ancient  vents,  measuring 
not  less  than  two  miles  in  diameter,  with  subsidiary  “ necks  ” on  their  flanks, 
like  the  parasitic  cones  on  Etna. 

I shall  show  that  while  the  ejected  volcaidc  products  have  accumulated 
in  greatest  depth  close  to  the  vent  that  discharged  them,  they  die  away  as 
they  recede  from  it,  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  a volcanic  pile  which  is 
7000  feet  thick  around  its  source  may  entirely  thin  out  and  disappear  in  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles.  I shall  point  out  how,  as 
the  lavas  and  tuffs  are  followed  outwards  from  their  centre,  they  not  only 
get  thinner,  but  are  increasingly  interstratified  among  the  sedimentary 
deposits  with  which  they  were  coeval,  and  that  in  this  way  their  limits, 
their  age,  and  the  geographical  conditions  under  which  they  were  accumu- 
lated can  be  satisfactorily  fixed. 

As  illustrations  of  the  Vesuvian  type  in  the  volcanic  history  of  Britain, 
I may  refer  to  the  great  Lower  Silurian  volcanoes  of  Cader  Idris,  Arenig, 
Snowdon  and  the  Lake  District,  and  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  volcanoes 
of  Central  Scotland. 

2.  The  ricUeau  or  Fmure  type  is,  among  modern  volcanoes,  best 
developed  in  Iceland,  as  will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  Chapter  xl.  In  that 
island,  during  a volcanic  eruption,  the  ground  is  rent  open  into  long  parallel 
fissures,  only  a few  feet  or  yards  in  width,  but  traceable  sometimes  for 
many  miles,  and  descending  to  an  unknown  depth  into  the  interior.  From 
these  fissures  lava  issues — in  some  cases  flowing  out  tranquilly  in  broad 
streams  from  either  side,  in  other  cases  issuing  with  the  discharge  of  slags 
and  blocks  of  lava  which  are  piled  up  into  small  cones  set  closely  together 
along  the  line  of  the  rent.  It  was  from  a fissure  of  this  kind  that  the 
great  eruption  of  1783  took  place — the  most  stupendous  outpouring  of  lava 
within  historic  time. 

By  successive  discharges  of  lava  from  fissures,  or  from  vents  opening  on 
lines  of  fissure,  wide  plains  may  be  covered  with  a floor  of  rock  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  made  up  of  horizontal  beds.  The  original 
topography,  which  might  have  been  undulating  and  varied,  is  completely 
bur’ied  under  a vast  level  lava-desert. 

The  rivers  which  drained  the  country  before  the  beginning  of  the 
volcanic  history  will  have  their  channels  filled  up,  and  will  be  driven  to 
seek  new  courses  across  the  lava-fields.  Again  and  again,  as  fresh 
eruptions  take  place,  these  streams  will  be  compelled  to  shift  their  line  of 
How,  each  river-bed  being  in  turn  sealed  up  in  lava,  with  all  its  gravels. 
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silts  and  drift-wood.  But  the  rain  will  continue  to  fall,  and  the  drainage 
to  seek  its  way  seaward.  When  the  last  eruption  ceases,  and  the  rivers  are 
at  length  left  undisturbed  at  their  task  of  erosion,  they  will  carve  that  lava- 
floor  into  deep  gorges  or  open  valleys.  Where  they  flow  between  the 
lavas  and  the  slopes  against  which  these  ended,  they  will  cvit  back  the 
volcanic  pile,  until  in  course  of  time  the  lavas  will  present  a bold  mural 
escarpment  to  the  land  that  once  formed  their  limit.  Ihe  volcanic  plain 
will  become  a plateau,  ending  off  in  this  vertical  wall  and  deeply  trenched  by 
the  streams  that  wind  across  it.  And  if  the  denudation  is  continued  long 
enough,  the  plateau  will  be  reduced  to  detached  hills,  separated  by  deep  and 
wide  valleys. 

This  geological  history  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  17.  The 
stippled  ground  underneath  (a:,  .*)  represents  the  original  undulating  surface  of 
the  country  on  which  the  plateau  eruptions  were  poured  out.  The  lavas  of 
these  eruptions  are  shown  by  the  horizontal  lines  to  have  entirely  buried 
the  heights  and  hollows  of  the  old  land,  and  to  have  risen  up  to  the  upper 
dotted  line,  which  may  be  taken  to  mark  the  limit  reached  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  volcanic  material.  Tire  dark  lines  (d,  d)  which  come  up 


through  the  bedded  lavas  indicate  the  dykes  with  their  connected  vents. 
Denudation,  has  since  stripped  off  the  upper  part  of  the  volcanic  series 
down  to  the  uppermost  continuous  black  line  wdiich  represents  the  existing 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  level  sheets  of  lava  have  been  deeply  trenched, 
and  in  one  instance  the  valley  has  not  only  been  cut  through  the  volcanic 
pile,  but  has  been  partly  eroded  out  of  the  older  rocks  below.  To  the 
right  and  left,  the  lavas  end  off  abruptly  in  great  escarpments. 

The  succession  of  events  here  depicted  has  occurred  more  than  once  in 
Britain.  The  Plateau  type  is  chiefly  developed  in  this  country  among  the 
great  Tertiary  basalt  districts  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  which 
reappear  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  again  still  farther  north  in  Iceland. 
But  it  also  occurs  among  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  periods. 

As  compared  with  the  other  volcanic  types,  that  of  the  Plateaux  is 
distinguished  by  the  wide  extent  of  surface  which  its  rocks  cover,  by  the 
great  preponderance  of  lavas  over  tuffs,  and  by  the  regularity  and  persistence 
of  the  individual  sheets  of  rock.  In  Britain,  the  plateau-lavas  ai’e  even  still 
often  approximately  horizontal,  and  lie  piled  on  each  other  in  tolerably  regulai 
beds  to  a thickness  of  1000,  and  in  one  place  to  more  than  3000  feet. 
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They  form  wide  level  or  gently  undulating  tablelands,  which  rise  in  bold 
escarpments  from  the  surrounding  coimtry  and  have  been  deeply  carved 
into  valleys.  The  sides  of  their  clihs  and  slopes  are  marked  by  parallel 
lines  of  terrace,  arising  from  the  outcrop  of  successive  sheets  of  lava  (kigs. 
11,  :165). 

With  the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux  are  connected  thousands  of  dykes,  that 
follow  each  other  along  nearly  parallel  lines  in  a general  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  mark  the  position  of  fissures  up  which  the  molten  lava  ascended. 
Occasional  necks  of  agglomerate  or  basalt  indicate  the  sites  of  some  of  the 
eruptive  vents. 

The  Carboniferous  volcanic  plateaux  have  been  more  extensively  denuded 
than  tliose  of  Tertiary  age,  so  that  a large  number  of  their  vents  have  been 
laid  bare.  In  general  these  vents  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  though 
larger  than  those  of  the  Carboniferous  Puys.  In  some  districts,  abundant 
dykes  traverse  the  rocks  on  which  the  plateaux  rest,  though  the  fissures 
seem  to  have  been  less  numerous  than  in  Tertiary  time. 

a.  The  Puy  type,  as  before  remarked,  takes  its  name  from  the  well- 
known  or  volcanic  cones,  of  Central  Prance.  Volcanoes  of  this  type 

form  conical  hills,  generally  of  small  size,  consisting  usually  of  fragmental 
materials,  sometimes  of  lava.  Where  a cone  is  partially  effaced  by  a second, 
and  even  by  a third,  successive  slight  shiftings  of  the  vent  are  to  be  inferred 
(see  Pigs.  29  and  214).  In  many  cases,  no  lava  has  issued  from  such  cones, 
nor  were  the  ashes  and  cinders  dispersed  far  from  the  vent.  Hence,  in  the 
' progress  of  denudation,  cones  of  this  kind  are  easily  eflaced. 

Prom  the  uniformity  of  composition  of  their  materials,  the  simplicity  and 
regularity  of  their  forms,  and  their  small  size,  it  may  be  inferred  that  many 
of  these  cones  were  the  products  of  single  eruptions.  They  may  conceivably 
have  been  thrown  up  in  a few  days,  or  even  in  a single  day.  The  history  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  formed  within  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  year  1538,  is  a memorable  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
a cone  more  than  400  feet  high  may  be  thrown  up  at  some  distance  from  a 
central  vent. 

The  smallest  independent  volcanoes  are  included  in  the  Puy  type.  In 
many  instances  the  diameter  of  the  funnel  has  not  exceeded  a few  yards : 
the  largest  examples  of  the  type  seldom  exceed  1000  feet  in  width. 

Where  lavas  have  been  discharged,  as  well  as  ashes  and  stones,  a more 
vigorous  activity  is  indicated  than  where  merely  cones  of  tuff  were  formed. 
The  lavas  may  come  from  more  than  one  side  of  a cone,  &nd  may  flow  in 
opposite  directions  for  a distance  of  several  miles.  It  is  observable  that 
considerable  streams  of  lava  have  issued  from  the  base  of  a cinder-cone 
without  disturbing  it.  The  molten  rock  has  found  a passage  between  the 
loose  materials  and  the  surface  on  which  they  I'est,^  though,  in  some  cases, 
the  cone  may  have  been  thrown  up  after  the  emission  of  the  lava. 

In  the  history  of  a puy  there  is  commonly  a first  discharge  of  fragmentary 
material ; then  lava  may  flow  out,  followed  by  a final  discharge  of  loose  stones 
1 M.  Boule,  Bull.  Carle  Gcol.  France,  Ifo.  28,  tome  iv.  p.  232. 
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and  ashes.  Hence  the  products  of  such  a vent  group  themselves  into  three 
layers— two  of  breccia  separated  by  an  intervening  sheet  of  lava.^ 

Great  changes  are  wrought  on  puys  and  their  connected  lavas  and  tuffs 
during  the  progress  of  denudation.  The  cones  are  eventually  destroyed,  and 
only  a stump  of  agglomerate  or  lava  is  left  to  mark  its  place.  The  connection 
of  a lava-stream  with  its  parent  vent  may  likewise  he  effaced,  and  the  lava 
itself  may  he  reduced  to  merely  a few  separate  patches,  perhaps  capping  a 
rid"e,  while  the  surrounding  ground  has  been  hollowed  into  valleys.  It  the 
waste  continues  long  enough,  even  these  outliers  will  disappear,  and  nothing 
but  the  neck  or  stump  of  the  little  volcano  will  remain. 

H’he  accompanying  diagram  (Tig.  lH)  may  help  to  make  these  changes 
more  intelligible.  The  upper  dotted  lines  show  the  original  forms  of  three 
puys  with  the  covering  of  loose  materials  discharged  by  them  over  the  sur- 
roundino-  ground.  The  lower  shaded  portion  represents  the  surface  as  left  by 
denudation,  and  a section  of  the  three  vents  beneath  that  surface.  The  whole 
of  the  cones  and  craters  has  here  been  swept  away,  and  only  the  volcanic 
“ neck  ” is  in  each  case  left.  In  the  vent  to  the  right,  the  material  that 


fills  it  up  is  a coarse  agglomerate,  which  projects  as  a rounded  dome  above 
the  surrounding  country.  The  central  pipe  is  filled  with  fragmentary 
materials,  through  which  molten  rock  has  risen,  giving  off  dykes  and 
veins.  In  the  vent  to  the  left  hand,  only  lava  is  seen  to  occupy  the  orifice, 
representing  the  column  of  molten  rock  which  solidified  there  and  brought 
the  activity  of  this  little  volcano  to  an  end.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
each  of  these  volcanic  hills  the  present  outlines  are  very  far  from  being  those 
of  the  original  volcano,  and  that  the  eminence  projects  because  of  its  greater 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  denudation  that  have  not  only  removed  the  super- 
ficial volcanic  material,  but  have  made  some  progress  in  lowering  the  level  of 
the  ground  on  which  that  material  was  accumulated. 

The  tyyjical  area  for  tlie  study  of  Puys  is  the  extraordinarily  interesting 
volcanic  region  of  Central  France.  There  the  volcanic  cones  are  clustered 
in  irregular  groups,  sometimes  so  close  as  to  be  touching  each  other ; else- 
where separated  by  intervals  of  several  miles.  They  may  be  traced  in  all 
stages  of  decay,  from  the  most  perfect  cones  and  craters  to  the  isolated 
eminence  that  marks  the  site  of  a once  active  chimney.  Their  lavas,  too, 
may  be  seen  as  detached  fragments  of  plateaux,  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
valleys  that  have  been  e.xcavated  since  they  flowed." 


1 M.  Boiile,  Bull.  CaHc  Giul.  France,  No.  28,  tome  iv. 

^ Sec  DeHiaarest’s  classic  map  anil  his  pajiers  in  Mcm.  Acad. 
Jouni.  dc  Physiqiic^  l77^^  ; Hcrope’s  (k.olugy  of  VeMtral  l^rancc. 
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Another  well-known  region  of  modern  Puys  is  that  of  the  Eifel,  where 
the  cones  and  craters  are  often  so  fresh  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them 
to  be  prehistoric^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  denuded  puy-regions  in 
Europe  covers  a wide  territory  in  the  Swabian  Alps  of  Wtirtemberg.  No 
fewer  than  125  denuded  necks  filled  with  tuff,  agglomerate  and  basalt  have 
there  been  mapped  and  described.  They  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Tipper  Miocene  strata,  and  have  thus  probably  been  exposed  to  prolonged 
denudation.  In  external  a,spect  and  internal  structure  they  present  the 
closest  parallel  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  “necks  ” of  Britain  described 
in  Books  VI.  and  VI 1.  of  the  present  work." 

Among  the  Pakcozoic  volcanoes  of  Britain  many  admirable  illustrations 
of  the  Puy  type  are  to  be  found.  Their  cones  are  almost  always  entirely 
gone,  though  traces  of  them  occasionally  appeal-.  The  “ necks  ” that  show  the 
position  of  the  vents  are  in  some  districts  crowded  together  as  thickly  as 
those  of  Auvergne.  During  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  periods  in 
Central  Scotland,  clusters  of  such  little  volcanoes  must  have  risen  among 
shallow  lagoons  and  inland  sheets  of  w-ater,  casting  out  their  ashes  and 
pouring  forth  their  little  streams  of  lava  over  the  water-bottom  around  them 
and  then  dying  out.  As  these  eruptions  took  place  in  a region  that 
was  gradually  subsiding,  the  cones  and  their  ejected  ashes  and  lava.s 
were  one  by  one  submei-ged,  the  looser  materials  being  washed  down  and 
spread  out  among  the  silt,  sand  or  mud,  and  enveloping  the  remains  of  any 
plants  or  animals  that  might  be  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  lake  or  sea. 
Hence  the  Puys  of  Paheozoic  time  in  Britain  have  been  preserved  with 
extraordinary  fulness  of  detail.  They  have  been  dissected  by  denudation, 
both  among  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Their 
structure  can  thus  be  in  some  respects  made  out  even  more  satisfactorily 
than  that  of  the  much  younger  and  more  perfect  cones  of  Central  France. 


iv.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  UEOLOGICAL  DATES  OF  ANCIENT 

VOLCANOES 

In  themselves,  accumulation.s  of  volcanic  materials  do  not  furnish  any 
exact  or  reliable  evidence  of  the  geological  period  in  which  they  were 
erupted.  The  lavas  of  the  early  Palieozoic  ages  may,  indeed,  on  careful 
examination,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Tertiary  date,  but,  as  w'e  have 
seen,  the  difference  is  rather  due  to  the  effects  of  age  and  gradual  alteration 
than  to  any  inherent  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  In  all  essential 
particulars  of  composition  and  internal  structure,  the  lavas  of  the  Cambrian 
or  Silurian  period  resemble  those  of  Tertiary  and  modern  volcanoes.  The 

Ventral  Frmiee,  1858  ; Leoiwps  jijwqncs  Giologiqucs  de  V Av.rergnc,  1867  ; M.  Michel  Levy,  BnlL 
Roc.  Oiol.  France,  1890,  p.  688  ; iM.  Honle,  Ihill.  Va.rte  lUol.  France,  No.  28,  tome  iv.  1892. 

' Tile  Eifel  district  lias  lieoii  fully  deswibed  by  llibbert.  Von  Decheii,  and  other  writers.  You 
Uecheu’s  little  handbooks  to  the  Eifel  and  Siebengebirge  are  useful  guides. 

These  Wilrtomberg  vent.s  have  been  elaborately  described  and  discussed  by  Professor  VV. 
Hraiico  of  Tubingen  in  his  Rchwahens  7^7  Vulkan-Eiiihnjoneti  vnd  dcren  tufe.rfuUc  Ansbruche- 
ruhren,  das  grOssle  (lebiel  ehcnutligcr  Aaare  anf  der  Frdc,  Stuttgart,  1894. 
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igneovis  magmas  whicli  supply  volcanic  vents  thus  appear  to  have  been  very 
much  what  they  are  now  from  early  geological  epochs.  At  least  no  im- 
portant difference,  according  to  relative  age,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
established  among  them. 

But  although  the  rocks  themselves  afford  no  precise  or  trustworthy  clue 
to  their  date,  yet  where  they  have  been  intercalated  contemporaneously 
among  fossiliferous  stratified  formations,  of  w’hich  the  geological  horizon  can 
be  determined  from  included  organic  remains,  it  is  easy  to  assign  them 
to  their  exact  place  in  geological  chronology.  A determination  of  this  kind 
is  only  an  application  of  the  general  principle  on  which  the  sequence  of  the 
geological  record  is  defined.  A few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  make  this 
point  quite  obvious. 

Among  the  volcanic  tufts  in  the  upper  part  of  Snowdon  various  fossils 
occur,  which  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the  well-lviiown  Bala  Lime- 
stone. As  the  accepted  reading  of  such  evidence,  we  conclude  that  these 
tuffs  must  therefore  be  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  limestone.  Now 
the  position  of  this  seam  of  rock  has  been  well  establisheil  as  a definite 
horizon  in  the  series  of  Lower  Silurian  formations.  And  we  consequently 
without  hesitation  place  the  eruptions  of  the  Snowdon  volcano  on  that  same 
platform,  and  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  Bala  division  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  period. 

Again,  in  West  Lothian  the  tuft's  and  lavas  ejected  from  many  scattei-ed 
pays  were  interstratified  among  shales  and  limestones  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  abundant.  There  cannot, 
therefore,  be  any  doubt  that  these  eruptions  were  much  younger  than  those 
of  Snowdon,  and  that  they  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  was  being  deposited.  We  thus  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to- 
volcanoes  which  were  active  in  that  early  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
to  which  the  thick  Mountain  Limestone  of  Ireland  and  Derbyshire  belongs. 

As  yet  another  illustration  of  the  determination  of  geological  age,  an 
example  from  the  plateau-type  of  eruption  may  be  given.  The  great  basalt- 
plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  are  built  up  of  lavas  that  lie 
unconformably  on  the  Chalk.  They  are  thus  proved  to  be  later  than  the 
Cretaceous  system,  and  this  deduction  would  hold  true  even  if  no  organic 
remains  w^ere  found  associated  with  the  volcanic  rocks.  But  here  and  there, 
intercalated  between  the  basalts,  lie  layers  of  shale,  limestone  and  tuff  con- 
taining well-preserved  remains  of  plants  which  are  recognizable  as  older 
Tertiary  forms  of  vegetation.  TIris  fossil  evidence  definitely  places  the  date 
of  the  eruptions  in  older  Tertiary  time. 

It  i.s  clear  that,  proceeding  on  this  basis  of  reasoning,  we  may  arrange 
the  successive  volcanic  eruptions  of  any  given  district,  make  out  their  order 
of  se([uence  in  time,  and  thus  obtain  materials  for  a consecutive  history  oi 
them.  Or,  proceeding  from  that  district  into  other  regions,  we  may  compare 
its  volcanic  phenomena  with  theirs,  determine  the  relative  dates  of  their 
respective  eruptions,  and  in  this  way  compile  a wider  history  of  volcanic 
action  in  past  time.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  general  and  detailed 
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chronology  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  British  Isles  has  been  worked  out, 
and  that  the  following  chapters  luive  been  arranged. 

V.  HOW  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ANCIENT 
VOLCANOES  IS  ASCERTAINED 

Wliile  the  materials  erupted  from  old  volcanic  vents  tell  plainly  enough 
their  subterranean  origin,  they  may  leave  us  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  thrown  out  at  the  surface.  Yet  a careful 
examination  of  the  strata  associated  with  them  may  throw  much  light 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  the  eruptions  took  place.  Many  of  the 
results  of  such  examination  will  he  given  in  subsequent  chapters.  I will 
here  submit  illustrations  of  how  four  different  phases  of  physical  geography 
during  former  volcanic  eruptions  may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

1.  Siihinarine  Eruptions. — As  by  far  the  largest  accessible  part  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  consists  of  old  marine  sediments,  it  is  natural  that  the 

volcanic  records  preserved  in  that  crust  should 
be  mainly  those  of  submarine  eruptions.  That 
many  lavas  during  the  geological  past  were  poured 
out  upon  the  sea-bottom  is  i)lainly  shown  by  the 
thick  beds  of  marine  organisms  which  they  have 
overspread  and  which  lie  above  them  (Fig.  19). 
In  Central  Scotland,  for  example,  sheets  of  basalt 
have  flowed  over  a sea-bottom  on  which  thick 
groves  of  crinoids,  bunches  of  coral  and  crowds 
of  sea -shells  were  living.  Not  less  striking  is 
the  evidence  supplied  by  bands  of  tuff.  Around 
Limerick,  for  instance,  the  thick  Carboniferous 
Limestone  is  interrupted  by  many  thin  layers 
of  tuff  marking  intervals  when  showers  of  volcanic 
dust  fell  over  the  sea- bottom,  killing  off  the 
organisms  that  lived  there.  But  the  limestone 
that  overlies  these  volcanic  intercalations  is  again 
crowded  with  fossils,  proving  that  the  crinoids, 
corals  and  shells  once  more  spread  over  the  place 

of  ijivas  tiiid  tuffs  with  liuic-  and  houiTshed  as  abundantly  as  evei  above  the 

•stones  and  shales  full  of  marine 

organisms.  ’ . 

The  accompanying  diagram  (lig.  19)  illustrates 
these  statements.  At  the  bottom  a thick  mass  of  limestone  (1)  full  of  crinoids, 
corals,  brachiopods  and  other  marine  organisms  bears  witness  to  a long  time 
of  repose,  when  the  clear  sea  -water  teemed  with  life.  At  last  a volcanic 
explosion  took  place,  which  threw  out  the  first  seam  of  tuff  (t).  But  this 
was  only  a transient  interruption,  for  the  accumulation  of  calcareous  sediment 
was  immediately  resumed,  and  the  next  band  of  limestone  was  laid  down. 
Thereafter  a more  prolonged  or  vigorous  eruption  ejected  a larger  mass  of 
<lust  and  stones,  which  fell  over  the  bottom  find  prevented  the  continuation 
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of  the  limestone,  lint  that  the  sea  .still  abounded  in  life  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  organisms  imbedded  in  the  second  stratified  band  of  tuff.  At 
last  an  access  of  volcanic  vigour  gave  vent  to  a streani  of  slaggy  lava,  which 
rolled  over  the  sea-bottom  and  solidified  in  the  thick  sheet  of  amydaloidal 
basalt  marked  B.  This  outliow  was  followed  by  a further  discharge  of 
ashes  and  stones,  which,  from  their  absence  of  stratification,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a single  explosion,  or  at  least  to  have  fallen  too 
rapidly  for  the  marine  currents  to  rearrange  them  in  layers.  When  the 
water  cleared,  the  abundant  sea-creatures  returned,  and  from  their  crowded 
remains  limestone  once  more  gathered  over  tlie  bottom.  Yet  the  volcanic 
history  had  not  then  reached  its  close,  for  again  there  came  a discharge  of 
ashes,  followed  by  tlie  outpouring  of  a second  lava,  which  consolidated  as  a 
sheet  of  columnar  basalt  (!’/). 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  the  eruptions  to  have  been  sub- 
marine, that  organic  remains  should  be  found  in  the  tuffs  or  between  them. 
If  the  volcanic  ejections  are  intercalated  among  strata  which  elsewhere  can 
be  proved  to  be  marine,  their  discharge  must  obviously  have  taken  place 
under  the  sea.  The  vent  that  discharged  them  may  have  raised  its  head 
above  the  sea-level,  but  its  lavas  and  tuffs  were  spread  out  over  the  adjoin- 
ing sea-fioor. 


2.  Lacustrine  Eruptions — The  same  line  of  evidence  furnishes  proof 
that  some  volcanoes  arose  in  inland  sheets  of  water.  If  their  products  are 
interstratified  among  sandstones,  gravels  and  shell-marls,  wherein  the  remains 
of  land-plants,  insects  and  lacustrine  shells,  are  preserved,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  eruptions  took  place  in  or  near  to  some  lake-basin.  The 
older  lavas  and  tuffs  of  Central  France  supply  an  instructive  example  of  such 
an  association.  In  Britain,  the  abundant  and  extensive  outpouring  of  lavas 
and  tuffs  during  the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  probably  occurred 
in  large  lakes.  Among  the  sediments  of  these  bodies  of  water,  interstratified 
between  the  volcanic  sheets,  remains  of  land-plants  are  abundant,  together 
with,  here  and  there,  those  of  myriapods  washed  down  from  the  woodlands, 
and  of  many  forms  of  ganoid  fishes. 

3.  Fluviatik  EnqMons. — Volcanoes  have  sometimes  arisen  on  river- 
plains  or  on  the  edges  of  valleys  ( .dFLJjjH 

I ^ 


and 


gorges,  and  have  poured 
out  their  lavas  and  discharged 
their  ashes  over  the  channels 
or  alluvial  lands  of  the  streams. 

Volcanic  materials,  usurping  the 
water -channels,  bury  or  are 
interstratified  with  fiuviatile 
sand  or  shingle,  containing  per- 
haps remains  of  the  vegetation 
or  animal  life  of  the  surrounding  land.  There  may  thus  be  a constant 
shifting  of  the  river-courses,  and  a consequent  deposit  of  fiuviatile  sediment 
at  many  successive  levels  among  the  lavas  and  tuffs.  In  Fig.  20  some 
VOL.  I E 


Eig.  20. — Diagram  illu.stratiiig  volcanic  eruptions  on  a 
river-plain. 
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of  these  changes  are  indicated  in  a series  of  bedded  lavas  (1).  The  lower 
part  of  the  diagram  shows  the  dying  out  of  a bed  of  river  gravel  (g) 
against  the  sloping  end  of  a lava-stream,  and  the  sealing  up  of  this  inter- 
calation by  a fresh  outpouring  of  lava.  Higher  up  in  the  diagram  a section 
is  shown  of  a gully  or  ravine  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the  lavas  by  a 
stream,  and  has  become  choked  up  with  water-worn  detritus.  Subsequent 
outhows  of  lava  have  rolled  over  this  channel  and  sealed  it  up.  Examples 
of  such  intercalations  of  lava  with  old  river  deposits,  and  of  the  burying 
of  water-courses,  will  be  cited  in  the  account  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  plateau.x 
of  Britain  in  Chapter  xxxviii. 

4.  Terreatrml  Eruptions. — That  volcanoes  in  former  times  broke  out  on 
land  as  well  as  in  water  may  readily  be  expected.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  proofs  of  a terrestrial  origin  may  not  be  always  easy  to  obtain,  for  every 
land-surface  is  exposed  to  denudation ; and  thus  the  relics  of  the  eruptions 
of  one  age  may  be  effaced  by  the  winds,  rains,  frosts  and  rivers  of  the  next. 
Tn  assigning  any  volcanic  group  to  a terrestrial  origin,  we  may  be  guided 
partly  by  negative  evidence,  such  as  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  marine 
organisms  in  any  of  the  sedimentary  layers  associated  with  the  group.  But 
such  evidence  standing  by  itself  would  not  be  satisfactory  or  sufficient.  If, 
however,  between  the  sheets  of  lava  there  occur  occasional  depressions, 
filled  with  hardened  sediineirt  full  of  land-plants,  with  possiblj'  traces 
of  insects  and  other  terrestrial  organisms,  we  nray  with  some  confidence 
infer  that  these  silted-up  hollows  represeirt  pools  or  lakes  that  gathered 
on  the  surface  of  the  lava-sheets,  and  into  which  tire  vegetation  of  the 
surrorrirdirrg  ground  was  blowir  or  washed.  Bain  fallirrg  orr  tire  rugged 
sirrface  of  a lava-field  worrld  naturally  gather  into  pools  and  lakes,  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  hollows  became  “ puddled  ” by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  rock 
and  the  washing  of  fine  silt  into  the  crevices  of  the  lava. 

Again,  it  nray  be  expected  that  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  would  give 

rise  to  disiirtegratioir  of  the  lava 
and  to  the  consequeirt  fortrra- 
tion  of  soil.  Terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion would  naturally  spriirg  up 
on  such  soil ; trees  might  take 
root  upoir  it.  Heirce,  if  airother 
lava-flood  deluged  the  surface, 
the  soil  and  its  vegetable  mantle 
would  be  eirtonrbed  under  the 
molten  rock. 

These  geological  changes  are  represented  diagramirratically  in  Fig.  21. 
Two  hollows  among  the  lavas  are  there  showir  to  have  beerr  filled  with  silt, 
iircludiirg  srrccessive  layers  of  vegetation  now  corrverted  irrto  coal.  Oire  of 
the  soils  (.S-)  is  marked  between  the  lavas,  aird  the  charred  strrrrrp  of  a tree 
with  its  roots  still  in  another  layer  of  soil  higher  up  is  seen  to  have  been 
engulphed  in  the  overlying  sheet  of  melted  rock. 

Admirable  illustrations  of  this  succession  of  events  are  to  be  encountered 


Fig.  21. — Duagrain  illustrating  volcanic  eruptions  on  a 
land-surface. 
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among  the  great  Tertiary  basaltic  plateaux  which  cover  so  large  an  area  in 
the  north-west  of  Europe.  Not  only  has  no  trace  of  any  marine  organism 
been  found  among  their  interstratified  sedimentary,  layers,  but  they  have 
yielded  a terrestrial  flora  which  is  preserved  in  hollows  between  the 
successive  sheets  of  basalt.  A full  account  of  these  rocks  will  be  given  in 
Hook  VIII. 


CHAPTER  V 


Underground  Hiases  of  Volcanic  Action.  B.  Materials  injected  or  consolidated  lieneath  tlie 
Surface — Intrusive  Series : I.  Vents  of  Eruption — i.  Necks  of  Fragmentary  Materials  ; 
ii.  Necks  of  Lava-form  Materials  ; iii.  Distribution  of  Vents  in  relation  to  Geological 
Structure-Lines  ; iv.  Metamorpbism  in  and  around  Volcanic  Cones,  Solfataric  Action  ; 
V.  Inward  Dip  of  Rocks  towards  Necks  ; vi.  Influence  of  contemporaneous  Denuda- 
tion upon  Volcanic  Cones  ; vii.  Stages  in  the  History  of  old  Volcanic  Vents. 

In  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  earth’s  interior,  we  know  as 
yet  nothing  certain  regarding  the  condition  and  distribution  there  of  those 
molten  materials  which  form  the  prime  visible  source  of  volcanic  energy. 
By  the  study  of  volcanoes  and  their  products  we  learn  that  the  fused  sub- 
stances are  not  everywhere  precisely  the  same  and  do  not  remain  absolutely 
uniform,  even  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  But  in  what  manner  and  from 
what  causes  these  variations  arise  is  still  unknown.  We  are  further  aware 
that  the  molten  magma,  under  a centre  of  volcanic  disturbance,  manifests 
from  time  to  time  energetic  movements  which  culminate  in  eruptions  at  the 
surface.  But  what  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  these  movements,  to  what 
depth  they  descend,  and  over  what  extent  of  superficies  they  .spread,  are 
matters  regarding  which  nothing  better  than  conjecture  can  as  yet  be 
offered.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  a magma  of  fairly  uniform  composi- 
tion has  been  erupted  over  a vast  tract  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  must 
have  had  a correspondingly  wide  extent  within  the  terrestrial  crust.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  older  Tertiary  volcanic  eruptions  of  North-Western 
Europe,  basalt  of  practically  the  same  composition  was  discharged  from 
thousands  of  iissures  and  vents  distributed  from  the  south  of  Antrim  north- 
ward beyond  the  Inner  Hebrides,  through  the  chain  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
and  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Iceland.  Ij  nder  the  British  Isles  alone,  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  molten  lavas  must  have  been  at  least  40,000  square 
miles  in  united  area.  If  they  stretched  continuously  northwards  below  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  is,  for  600  miles 
further,  their  total  extent  may  have  been  comparable  to  such  a region  as 
Scandinavia. 

Was  this  vast  underground  body  of  lava  part  of  a universal  liquid  mass 
within  the  globe,  or  was  it  rather  of  the  nature  of  one  or  more  lakes  or  large 
vesicles  witliin  the  crust  ? We  can  only  offer  speculation  for  answer.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  good  proof  that  in  some  districts,  both  now' 
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and  in  former  geological  periods,  such  differences  exist  between  the  materials 
ejected  from  vents  not  far  distant  from  each  other  as  to  show  the  existence 
of  more  limited  distinct  reservoirs  of  liquid  rock  underneath. 

Home  of  the  questions  here  asked  will  be  further  dealt  with  in  later 
pages  in  connection  with  such  geological  evidence  as  can  be  produced 
regarding  them.  But  it  will  be  found  that  at  every  step  in  the  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  origin  of  volcanic  phenomena  difficulties  present  themselves 
which  are  now  and  may  long  remain  insoluble. 


I.  Texts  of  Euuptjon 

It  is  a general  belief  that  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  a \’olcano 
of  the  Vesuvian  type  by  the  efforts  of  subterranean  energy  is  the  rending  of 
the  terrestrial  crust  in  a line  of  fissure.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  certainly  placed  in 
rows,  as  if  they  had  risen  along  some  such  great  rents.  Tlie  actual  fissure, 
however,  is  not  there  seen,  and  its  existence  is  only  a matter  of  pi'obable 
inference.  Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  successive  eruptions  must  be.  to  con- 
ceal the  fissure,  even  if  it  ever  revealed  itself  at  the  surface. 

What  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  initial  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  volcano  is  occasionally  repeated  in  the  sulisequent  history  of  the  moun- 
tain. During  the  convulsive  shocks  that  precede  and  accompany  an  erup- 
tion, the  sides  of  the  cone,  and  even  sometimes  part  of  the  ground  Iteyond, 
are  rent  open,  occasionally  for  a distance  of  several  miles,  and  on  the  fissures 
thus  formed  minor  volcanoes  are  built  up. 

It  is  in  Iceland,  as  already  stated,  that  the  phenomena  of  fissures  are 
best  displayed.  There  the  great  deserts  of  lava  are  from  time  to  time 
dislocated  by  new  lines  of  rent,  which  ascend  up  to  the  surface  and  stretch 
for  horizontal  distances  of  many  miles.  From  these  long  narrow  chasms 
lava  flows  out  to  either  side ; while  cones  of  slag  and  scoria?  usually  form 
upon  them.  Tliis  interesting  eruptive  phase  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  a vast  number  of  volcanic  vents 
of  all  geological  periods  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  their  connection  with 
any  fissure  in  the  earth’s  crust.  Such  fissures  may  indeed  exist  underneath, 
and  may  have  served  as  passages  for  the  ascent  of  lava  to  within  a greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  surface.  But  it  is  certain  that  volcanic  energy  has 
the  power  of  blowing  out  an  opening  for  itself  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
crust  without  the  existence  of  any  visible  fissure  there.  Wliat  may  be  the 
limits  of  depth  at  which  this  mode  of  communication  with  the  outer  air  is 
possible  we  do  not  yet  know.  They  must  obviously  vary  greatly  according 
to  the  structure  of  the  terrestrial  crust  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  amount 
and  persistence  of  volcanic  energy  on  the  other.  We  may  suppose  that 
where  a fi.ssure  terminates  upward  under  a great  depth  of  overlying  rock, 
the  internal  magma  may  rise  up  to  the  end  of  the  rent,  and  even  be  injected 
laterally  into  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  crust,  but  may  be  unable  to  com- 
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plete  the  formation  of  a volcano  by  opening  a passage  to  the  surface.  But 
where  the  thickness  of  rock  above  the  end  of  the  fissure  is  not  too  great, 
the  expansive  energy  of  the  vapours  absorbed  in  the  magma  may  overcome 
the  resistance  of  that  cover,  and  blow  out  an  orihee  by  which  the  volcanic 
materials  can  reach  the  surface.  In  the  formation  of  new  cones  within  the 
historic  period  at  a distance  from  any  central  volcano,  the  existence  of  an 
opep  fissure  at  the  surface  has  not  been  generally  observed.  When,  for 
example,  Monte  Nnovo  was  formed,  it  rose  close  to  the  shore  among  fields 
and  gardens,  but  without  the  appearance  of  any  rent  from  which  its 
materials  were  discharged. 

That  in  innumerable  instances  during  the  geological  past,  similar  vents 
have  been  opened  without  the  aid  of  fissures  that  readied  the  surface,  will  be 
made  clear  from  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  volcanic  history  of  the 
British  Isles.  So  abundant,  indeed,  are  these  instances  that  they  may  be 
taken  as  proving  that,  at  least  in  the  Buy  type  of  volcanoes,  the  actual  vents 
have  generally  been  blown  out  by  explosions  rather  than  by  the  ascent  of 
fissures  to  the  open  air. 

In  cases  where,  as  in  Iceland,  fissures  open  at  the  surface  and  discharge 
lava  there,  the  channel  of  ascent  is  the  open  space  between  the  severed  walls 
of  the  rent.  Within  this  space  the  lava  will  eventually  cool  and  solidity  as 
a dyke.  It  is  obvious  that  a comparatively  small  amount  of  denudation 
will  suffice  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  connection  of  such  a dyke  with  the 
stream  of  lava  that  issued  from  it.  Among  the  thousands  of  dykes  belong- 
ing to  the  Tertiary  period  in  the  British  Islands,  it  is  probable  that  many 
may  have  served  as  lines  of  escape  for  the  basalt  at  the  surface.  But  it  is 
now  apparently  impossible  to  distinguish  between  those  which  had  such  a 
communication  with  the  outer  air  and  those  that  ended  upward  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  The  structure  of  dykes  will  be  subsequently  discussed 
among  the  subterranean  intrusions  of  volcanic  material. 

In  an  ordinary  volcanic  orifice  the  ground-plan  is  usually  irregularly 
circrdar  or  elliptical.  If  that  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  througli 
which  the  vent  is  drilled  should  be  of  uniform  structure,  and  would  thus 
yield  equally  to  the  effects  of  the  volcanic  energy,  we  might  anticipate  that 
the  ascent  and  explosion  of  successive  globular  masses  of  highly  heated 
vapours  would  give  rise  to  a cylindrical  pipe.  But  in  truth  the  rocks  ot 
the  terrestrial  crust  vary  greatly  iu  structure ; while  the  direction  and  force 
of  volcanic  explosions  are  liable  to  change.  Hence  considerable  irregularities 
of  ground-plan  are  to  be  looked  for  among  vents. 

Some  of  these  irregularities  are  depicted  in  Fig.  22,  which  represents 
the  ground  plan  of  some  vents  from  the  Garboniferous  volcanic  districts  of 
Scotland.  They  are  all  drawn  on  the  same  scale.  Other  examples  will  be 
cited  in  later  chapters  from  the  same  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

Some  of  the  most  marked  departures  from  tlie  normal  and  simple  type 
of  vent  occur  where  two  orifices  have  been  opened  close  to  each  other,  or 
where  the  same  vent  has  shifted  its  position  (Figs.  29,  125,  205,  and  214). 
Curiously  irregular  or  elongated  forms  may  thus  arise  in  the  resultant 
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“ necks  ” now  visible  at  the  surface.  Many  striking  examples  of  these 
features  may  be  seen  among  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  volcanoes  to  be 
afterwards  described.  Occasionally  where  an  open  fissure  has  served  as  a 
vent  it  has  given  rise  to  a long  dyke-like  mass  {No.  1 in  Fig.  22). 

The  size  of  a volcanic  vent  may  vary  indefinitely  from  a diameter  of 
not  more  than  a yard  or  two  up  to 
one  or  two  or  more  miles.  As  a 
rule,  the  smaller  the  vents  the  more 
numerously  are  they  crowded  to- 
gether. In  the  case  of  large  central 
volcanoes  like  Etna,  where  many 
subsidiary  vents,  some  of  them  form- 
ing not  inconsiderable  hills,  may 
spring  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
parent  cone,  denudation  will  ulti- 
mately remove  all  the  material  tliat 
was  heaped  up  on  the  surface,  and 
leave  the  stumps  or  necks  of  the 
pai’asitic  vents  in  groups  around  the 
central  funnel. 

Each  volcanic  chimney,  by  whicli 
va])ours,  ashes  or  lava  are  discharged 
at  the  surface,  may  be  conceived  to 
descend  in  a more  or  less  nearly 
vertical  direction  until  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  lava  whence  the  erup- 
tions proceed.  After  the  cessation 
of  volcanic  activity,  this  pipe  will  be 
left  filled  up  with  the  last  material 
discharged,  which  will  usually  take 
the  form  of  a rudely  cylindrical  column  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  crater- 
down  to  the  lava-reservoir.  It  will  be  obvious  that  rro  matter  how  great  may 
be  the  derrudation  of  the  volcarro,  or  how  extensive  rrray  be  the  removal  of 
the  various  nraterials  discharged  over  the  surrounding  grourrd,  the  pipe  or 
funnel  with  its  column  of  solid  rock  must  still  renrain.  No  amount  of 
waste  of  the  surface  of  the  land  can  efface  that  colurirn.  Successively  lower 
and  yet  lower  levels  may  be  laid  bare  in  it,  but  the  colurrrn  itself  goes  still 
fui’ther  down.  It  will  contirrue  to  rrrake  its  appeararrce  at  the  surface  until 
its  roots  are  laid  bare  in  the  lava  of  the  subterranean  magma.  Hence,  of 
all  the  relics  of  volcarric  action,  the  filled-up  chunney  of  the  eruptive  vent 
is  the  most  enduring.  Save  where  it  may  have  been  of  the  less  deep-seated 
nature  of  a “ hornito  ” upon  a lava-stream,  we  may  regard  it  as  practically 
permanent.  The  full  meaning  of  these  statements  will  be  best  understood 
from  a consideration  of  the  numerous  illustrations  to  be  afterwards  given. 

Tlie  stumps  of  volcanic  columns  of  this  nature,  after  prolonged  denuda- 
tion, generally  project  above  the  surrounding  ground  as  rounded  or  conical 


1.  Linhope  Burn,  near  Mosspaul,  Roxburghshire  ; the 
shaded  parts  are  intrusioufi  of  trachytie  luaterial.  2. 
Hazelside  Hill,  two  miles  W.  from  Newcastleton, 
Roxburghshire.  3.  St.  Magdalen's,  Linlithgow.  4. 
South-  west  side  of  Coom’s  Fell  (see-Fig.  174).  5.  Neck 
on  Greatmoor,  Roxburghshire.  6.  Pester  Hill,  Tarras 
Water.  7.  Heail  of  Routing  Burn,  S.E.  side  of  Harts- 
garth  Fell,  Liddesdale.  8.  Hart.sgarth  Flow,  Liddes- 
tlale. 
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eminences  known  as  “Necks”  (Fig.  23.  See  also  Figs.  52,  82,  102,  109, 
123,  133,  144,  178,  192,  195,  203,204,  209,  294,  298,  306  and  310). 
Their  outlines,  however,  vary  with  the  nature  of  their  component  materials. 
The  softer  rocks,  such  as  tuffs  and  agglomerates,  are  apt  to  assume  the  form 
of  smooth  domes  or  cones,  while  the  harder  and  especially  the  crystalline 
rocks  rise  into  irregular,  craggy  hills.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it  may  happen 
that  a neck  makes  no  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its 
existence  may  only  be  discoverable  by  a careful  examination  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  locality.  Now  and  then  an  old  vent  will  he  found  not  to 


Fig.  23. — View  of  aii  old  voleanie  “ Neek  ” (The  Knock,  Largs,  Ayrshire,  a vent  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  age). 


form  a hill,  but  to  sink  into  a hollow.  Such  variations,  liowever,  have 
little  or  no  reference  to  original  volcanic  contours  in  the  history  of  the 
localities  which  display  them.  They  arise  mainly  from  the  differing  hard- 
ness and  structure  of  the  materials  that  have  filled  the  vents,  and  the  con- 
sequent diversity  in  the  amount  of  resistance  which  they  have  offered 
to  the  progress  of  denudation. 

Tlie  materials  now  found  in  volcanic  funnels  are  of  two  kinds : 
1st,  Fragmentary,  derived  from  volcanic  explosions;  and  2nd,  Lava-form, 
arising  from  tlie  ascent  and  consolidation  of  molten  rock  within  the  funnel. 


i.  JVecks  of  Fragmentary  Materials 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  a former  volcanic  orifice  is 
furnished  by  a neck  of  fragmentary  materials.  Where  “ bosses  ” of  crystalline 
rock  rise  to  the  surface  and  assume  the  outward  form  of  necks,  we  cannot 
always  be  certain  that  they  may  not  have  been  produced  by  subterranean 
intrusions  that  never  effected  any  connection  with  the  surface.  In  other 
words,  such  bosses  may  not  mark  volcanic  orifices  at  all,  though  they  may 
have  been  part  of  tlie  underground  protrusions  of  volcanoes  in  their 
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neighbourliood.  But  where  the  chimney  has  been  filled  with  debris,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  truly  marks  the  site  of  a once  active  ‘volcano.  The 
fragmentary  material  is  an  eloquent  memorial  of  the  volcanic  explosions 
that  drilled  the  vent,  kept  it  open,  and  finally  filled  it  up.  These 
explosions  could  not  have  taken  place  unless  the  elastic  vapours  which 
caused  them  had  found  an  escape  from  the  pressure  under  which  they  lay 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  wliere  the  outpouring 
of  lava  or  some  other  cause  has  left  cavernous  spaces  within  the  crust,  there 
may  conceivably  he  some  feeble  explosion  there,  and  some  trilling  accumula- 
tion of  fragmentary  materials.  But  we  may  regard  it  as  practically  certain 
that  the  mass  of  tumultuous  detritus  now  found  in  volcanic  necks  could 
not  have  been  formed  unless  where  a free  passage  hail  been  opened  from 
the  molten  magma  underneath  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  planet. 

Considerable  diversity  may  be  observed  in  the  nature  and  arrangement 
of  the  fragmentary  materials  in  volcanic  necks.  Tlie  chief  varieties  may  be 
arranged  in  four  groups:  (1)  Necks  of  non-volcanic  detritus;  (2)  Necks  of 
volcanic  agglomerate  or  tuff;  (3)  Necks  of  agglomerate  or  tuff  with  a 
central  plug  of  lava;  and  (4)  Necks  of  agglomerate  or  tuff  with  veins, 
dykes  or  some  lateral  irregular  mass  of  lava. 

(1)  Necks  of  non-volcanic  Detritus. — During  tlie  first  convulsive  eflorts  of 
a volcanic  focus  to  find  a.  vent  at  the  surface,  the  explosions  that  eventu- 
ally form  tlm  orifice  do  so  by  blowing  out  in  fragments  the  solid  rocks  of 
the  exterior  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  Of  the  detritus  thus  produced,  shot 
up  the  funnel  and  discharged  into  the  air,  part  may  gather  round  the  mouth 
of  the  opening  and  build  up  there  a cone  with  an  enclosed  crater,  while  part 
will  fall  hack  into  the  chimney,  either  to  accumulate  there,  should  the  ex- 
plosions cease,  or  to  lie  thrown  out  again,  should  they  continue.  In  the 
feeblest  or  most  transient  kinds  of  volcanic  energy,  the  explosive  vapours 
may  escape  without  any  accompanying  ascent  of  the  molten  magma  to  the 
surface,  and  even  withorit  any  sensible  discharge  of  volcanic  “ ashes  ” from 
that  magma.  In  such  cases,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  tlie  detritus  of 
the  non-volcanic  rocks,  whatever  they  may  be,  through  which  volcanic  energy 
has  made  an  opening,  accumulate  in  the  pipe  and  eventually  consolidate 
there.  Examples  of  this  nature  will  he  adduced  in  later  chapters  from  the 
volcanic  districts  of  Britain. 

Where  only  non-volcanic  materials  fill  up  a vent  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  eruptions  were  comparatively  feeble,  never  advancing  beyond 
the  initial  stage  when  elastic  vapours  made  their  escape  with  explosive 
violence,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  outflow  of  lava  or  the  discharge  of  ashes. 
In  the  great  majority  of  necks,  however,  traces  of  the  earliest  eruptions  have 
been  destroyed  by  subsequent  explosions,  and  the  uprise  of  thoroughly 
volcanic  fragments.  Yet  even  among  these  fragments,  occasional  blocks 
may  he  detected  which  have  been  detached  from  the  rocks  forming  the  walls 
of  the  funnel. 

The  general  name  of  Agglomerate,  as  already  stated,  is  given  to  all 
accumulations  of  coarse,  usually  unstratified,  detritus  in  volcanic  funnels. 
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irrespective  of  the  lithological  nature  of  the  materials.  For  further  and 
more  precise  designation,  when  an  agglomerate  is  mainly  made  up  of 
fragments  of  one  particular  rock,  the  name  of  that  rock  may  be  prefixed  as 
sandstone -agglomerate,  granite -agglomerate,  basalt -agglomerate,  trachyte- 
agglomerate.  Volcanic  agglomerate  is  a useful  general  term  that  may 
include  all  tlie  coarser  detritus  ejected  by  volcanic  action. 

Where  volcanic  explosions  have  been  of  sufficient  violence  or  long 
continuance,  the  upper  part  of  the  funnel  may  be  left  empty,  and  on  the 
cessation  of  volcanic  activity,  may  be  filled  with  water  and  become  a lake. 
The  ejected  detritus  left  round  the  edge  of  the  orifice  sometimes  hardly 
forms  any  wall,  the  crater-bottom  being  but  little  below  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  Explosion-lakes  are  not  infrequent  in  Central  France 
and  tire  Eifel  (Maare).  A more  gigantic  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
perfectly  circular  crater  of  Coon  Butte  in  Arizona,  about  4000  feet  in 
diameter  and  600  feet  deep.  It  has  been  blown  out  in  limestone,  the 
debris  of  which  forms  a rampart  200  feet  high  around  it.  Examples  will 
afterwards  be  cited  from  the  Tertiary  volcanic  plateaux  of  North-Western 
Europe.  Vents  may  also  he  formed  by  an  engulphment  or  subsidence  of 
the  material,  hke  that  which  has  taken  place  at  the  great  lava  caiddron  of 
Hawaii,  still  an  active  volcano.  The  picturesque  Crater  Lake  of  Oregon  is 
an  admirable  instance  of  this  structure. 

(2)  Nechn  of  Agglomurate  or  Tuff. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  ex- 
plosions that  clear  out  a funnel  through  the  rocks  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
crust  do  not  end  by  merely  blowing  out  these  rocks  in  fragments.  The 
elastic  vapours  that  escape  from  the  molten  lava  underneath  are  uAially 
followed  by  an  uprise  of  the  lava  within  the  pipe.  Eelieved  from  the 
enormous  pressure  under  which  it  had  before  lain,  the  lava  as  it  ascends  is 
kept  in  ebullition,  or  may  be  torn  into  bombs  which  are  sent  whirling  up 
into  the  air,  or  may  even  be  blown  into  the  finest  dust  by  the  sudden 
e.xpansion  of  the  imprisoned  steam.  If  its  ascent  is  arrested  within  the 
vent,  and  a crust  is  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  lava- column, 
this  congealed  crust  may  be  disrupted  and  thrown  out  in  scattered  pieces 
by  successive  explosions,  but  may  re-foran  again  and  again. 

In  many  vents,  both  in  recent  and  in  ancient  times,  volcanic  progress 
has  never  advanced  beyond  this  early  stage  of  the  ejection  of  stones  and 
dust.  The  column  of  lava,  though  rising  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 

supply  by  its  ebullition  al)undant  pyroclastic 
detritus,  coarse  and  fine,  has  not  flowed  out 
above  ground,  nor  even  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  funnel.  It  may  have  formed,  at  the 
surface,  cones  of  stones  and  cinders  with 
enclosed  craters.  But  thereafter  the  erup- 
tions have  ceased.  The  vents,  filled  up  with 
the  fragmentary  ejected  material,  have  given 
passage  only  to  hot  vapours  and  gases.  As  these  gradually  ceased,  the 
volcanoes  have  become  finally  extinct.  Denudation  has  attacked  their  sides 


Fig.  24. — Section  of  neck  of  agglomerate, 
rising  tlirougli  sandstones  aiul  sliales. 
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and  crests.  If  submerged  in  the  sea  or  a lake,  the  cones  have  been  washed 
down,  and  tlieir  materials  have  been  strewn  over  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
If  standing  on  the  land,  they  have  been  gradually  levelled,  until  perhaps 
only  the  projecting  knob  or  neck  of  solidified  rubbish  in  each  funnel  has 
remained  to  mark  its  site.  The  buried  column  of  compacted  fragmentary 
material  will  survive  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  eruptions  (Tig.  24.  For 
views  of  necks  formed  of  agglomerate  or  tuff  see  Figs.  23,  82,  102,  123, 
144,  178,  192,  203,  204,  209,  210,  212,  216). 

The  volcanic  agglomerates  of  such  vents  sometimes  include,  among 
their  non-volcanic  materials,  pieces  of  rock  which  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  subjected  to  considerable  heat  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  7 8).  Carbonaceous  shales, 
for  instance,  have  had  their  volatile  constituents  driven  off,  limestones  have 
been  converted  into  marble,  and  a general  induration  or  “ baking  ” may  be 
perceptible.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  fragments  exhibit  no  sensible 
alteration.  Fossiliferous  limestones  and  shales  often  retain  their  organic 
remains  so  unchanged  that  specimens  taken  out  of  tlie  agglomerate  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  those  gathered  from  the  strata  lying  in  sitw  outside. 
Some  stones  have  evidently  been  derived  from  a deeper  part  of  the  chimney, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  to  a higher  temperature  than  others,  or  they 
may  have  been  lain  longer  within  the  influence  of  hot  ascending  vapours. 

The  volcanic  materials  in  agglomerate  range  in  size  from  the  finest  dust 
to  blocks  several  yards  in  length,  with  occasionally  even  much  larger 
masses.  The  proportions  of  dust  to  stones  vary  indefinitely,  the  finer 
material  sometimes  merely  filling  in  the  interstices  between  the  stones,  at 
other  times  forming  a considerable  part  of  the  whole  mass. 

The  stones  of  an  agglomerate  may  be  angular  or  subangular,  but  are 
more  usually  somewhat  rounded.  Many  of  them  are  obviously  pieces  that 
have  been  broken  from  already  solid  rock  and  have  had  their  edges  rounded 
by  attrition,  probably  by  knocking  against  each  other  and  the  walls  of  the 
chimney  as  they  were  hurled  up  and  fell  back  again.  Their  frequently 
angular  shapes  negative  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  been  produced 
l)y  the  discharge  of  spurts  of  still  liquid  lava.  As  already  stated,  they 
have  probably  been  in  large  measure  derived  from  the  violent  disruption  of 
the  solidified  cake  or  crust  on  the  top  of  the  column  of  lava  in  the  pipe. 
Jlany  of  them  may  have  been  broken  ott'  from  the  layer  of  congealed  lava 
that  partially  coated  the  rough  walls  of  the  funuel  after  successive  uprises 
of  the  molten  material.  Among  them  may  be  observed  many  large  and 
small  blocks  that  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  disruption  of  true 
lava-streams,  as  if  beds  of  lava  had  been  pierced  in  the  formation  of  the 
vent,  or  as  if  those  that  congealed  on  the  slopes  of  the  cone  had  been  broken 
up  by  subsequent  explo.sions.  These  fragments  of  lava  are  sometimes  strongly 
amygdaloidal.  A characteristic  feature,  indeed,  of  the  blocks  of  volcanic 
material  in  the  agglomerates  is  their  frequent  cellular  structure.  Many 
of  them  may  be  described  as  rough  slags  or  scoriae.  These  have  generally 
come  from  the  spongy  crust  or  upper  part  of  the  lava  where  the  imprisoned 
steam,  relieved  from  pressui'c,  is  able  to  expand  and  gather  into  vesicles. 
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Less  fi'equeiitly  evidence  is  obtainable  that  the  blocks  were  partially  or 
wholly  molten  at  the  time  of  expulsion.  Sometimes,  for  example,  a mass 
which  presents  on  one  side  such  a broken  lace  as  to  indicate  that  it  came 
from  already  solidified  material,  will  show  on  the  other  that  its  steam- 
vesicles  have  been  pulled  out  in  such  a way  as  to  conform  to  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  block.  This  elongation  could  only  take  place  in  lava  that 
was  not  yet  wholly  consolidated.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  such  Idocks 
were  derived  from  a thin  hardened  crust  lying  upon  still  molten  material, 
and  that  they  carried  up  parts  of  that  material  with  them.  As  each  stone 
went  whirling  up  the  funnel  into  the  open  air,  its  melted  part  would  be 
ilrawn  round  the  gyrating  inass,  and  would  rapidly  cool  there. 

In  other  cases,  we  encounter  true  vf>lcanic  bombs,  that  is,  rounded  or 
Ijomb-shaped  blocks  of  lava,  with  their  vesicles  elongated  all  round  them 
and  conforming  to  theii’  spherical  shajie.  Sometimes  such  blocks  are 
singularly  vesicular  in  the  centre,  with  a more  close-grained  crust  on  the 
outside.  Their  rapid  centrifugal  motion  during  llight  would  allow  of  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  dissolved  steam  in  the  central  part  of  each  mass, 
while  the  outer  parts  would  be  quickly  chilled,  and  would  assume  a more 
compact  texture.  Bombs  of  this  kind  are  met  with  among  ancient  volcanic 
products,  and,  like  those  of  modern  volcanoes,  have  obviously  been  produced 
by  the  ejection  of  spurts  or  gobbets  of  lava  from  the  surface  of  a mass 
in  a state  of  violent  ebullition.  Occasionally  they  are  hollow  inside,  the 
rotation  in  these  cases  having  probably  been  exceptionally  rapid. 

Passing  from  the  larger  blocks  to  the  smaller  fragments,  we  notice  the 
great  abundance  of  nut-lik'e  subangular  or  rounded  pieces  of  lava  in  the 
agglomerates.  These  include  lumps  of  line  grain  not  specially  vesicular, 
and  probably  derived  from  the  disruption  of  solidified  rock.  But  in  many 
agglomerates,  esp(icially  those  associated  with  the  o^itpouring  of  basalts  or 
other  basic  lavas  (as  those  of  Carboniferous  and  Tertiary  age  described  in 
later  chapters),  they  comprise  also  vast  numbers  of  very  finely  cellular 
material  or  pumice.  These  pumiceous  lapilli  have  been  already  alluded  to 
as  ingredients  of  the  stratified  t\iffs.  But  they  are  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  necks,  and  reach  there  a larger  size,  ranging  from  the  finest  grains  up 
to  lumps  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  or  even  larger. 

The  peculiar  distinctions  of  this  ejected  pumice  are  the  e.xtreme  minute- 
ness of  its  vesicles,  their  remarkable  abundance,  their  prevalent  spherical 
forms,  and  the  thinness  of  the  walls  which  separate  them.  In  these 
respects  they  present  a marked  contrast  to  the  large  irregularly-shaped 
steam -cavities  of  the  outllowiug  lavas,  or  even  of  the  scoria3  in  the 
agglomerates. 

'This  characteristic  minutely  vesicular  pumice  is  basic  in  composition. 
tVhore  not  too  much  decayed,  it  may  be  recognized  as  a basic  glass.  Thus 
among  the  remarkable  agglomerates  which  fill  up  the  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene 
vents  of  the  A'elay,  the  fragments  consist  of  a dark  very  basic  glass,  which 
encloses  such  a nmltitude  of  minute  steam-cavities  that,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  they  are  found  to  he  separated  from  each  other  hy  walls  so  thin 
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that  the  slice  looks  like  a pattern  of  delicate  laced  In  necks  of  earlier 
date,  such  as  those  of  older  Tertiary,  and  still  more  of  Palaeozoic,  time,  the 
glass  has  generally  been  altered  into  some  palagonitie  material. 

This  finely  puniiceous  substance  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  vents  and 
to  the  deposits  of  tuff  immediately  derived  from  them.  It  is  not  found,  so 
far  as  1 know,  among  any  of  the  superficial  lavas,  and,  of  course,  would  not  be 
looked  for  among  intrusive  rocks.  It  was  evidently  a special  product  of  the 
volcanic  chimney,  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  the  magma  below.  We 
may  perhaps  regards  it  as  in  some  way  due  to  a process  of  quiet  simmering 
within  the  vent,  when  the  continual  passage  of  ascending  vapours  kept 
the  molten  lava  there  in  ebullition,  and  gave  it  its  special  frothy  or  finely 
pumiceous  character. 

Tlie  compacted  dust,  sand  or  gravelly  detritus  found  in  necks,  and 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Tuff,  consists  partly  of  the  finer  particles 
produced  during  the  violent  disruption  of  already  solidified  rocks,  partly  of 
the  detritus  arising  from  the  friction  and  impact  of  stones  ascending  and 
descending  above  an  active  vent  during  times  of  eruption,  and  partly  of 
the  extremely  light  dust  or  ash  into  which  molten  lava  may  be  blown  by 
violent  volcanic  explosions.  In  old  volcanic  necks,  where  the  rocks  have 
long  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  percolating  meteoric  water,  it  is  not 
perhaps  possible  to  discriminate,  except  in  a rough  way,  the  products  from 
these  three  sources.  The  more  minutely  comminuted  material  has  generally 
undergone  considerable  alteration,  so  that  under  the  microscope  it  seldom 
reveals  any  distinctive  structures.  Here  and  there  in  a slide,  traces  may 
occasionally  be  detected  of  loose  volcanic  microlites,  though  more  usually 
these  can  only  be  found  in  lapilli  of  altered  glass  or  finely  pumiceous 
lava. 

The  composition  of  the  detritus  in  a neclc  of  agglomerate  or  tuff  has 
almost  always  a close  relation  to  that  of  any  lavas  which  may  have  been 
emitted  from  tliat  vent.  If  the  lavas  have  been  of  an  acid  character,  such 
as  rhyolites,  felsites  or  obsidians,  the  pyroclastic  materials  will  almost 
always  be  foiuid  to  be  also  acid.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lavas 
have  been  intermediate  or  basic,  so  also  will  be  the  tuffs  and  agglomerates. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  from  the  same  or 
closely  adjoining  vents  lavas  of  very  different  chemical  composition  have  been 
successively  erupted.  Felsites  or  rhyolites  have  alternated  with  diabases, 
basalts  or  andesites.  In  such  cases,  a commingling  of  acid  and  basic 
detritus  may  be  ob.served,  as,  for  example,  among  the  volcanoes  of  the  Old 
Hed  Sandstone.  It  has  even  happened  sometimes  that  such  a mixture  of 
material  has  taken  place  when  only  one  class  of  lavas  has  been  poured  out 
at  the  surface,  as  in  the  agglomerates  that  fill  vents  among  the  basalts  of 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  But  we  may  be  sure  that,  though  not  discharged  at 
the  surface,  the  lavas  of  which  pieces  are  found  in  the  tuffs  must  have 
risen  high  enough  in  the  vents  to  be  actually  blown  out  in  a fragmentary 
form.  The  occurrence  of  felsitic  fragments  among  the  otherwise  basic 
1 M.  Houle,  Bull.  Cart.  Geol.  Frame,  No.  28,  tome  iv.  (1892)  p.  193. 
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agglomerates  of  Mull  and  Skye  will  be  described  in  subsequent  pages, 
likewise  the  intercalation  of  rhyolitic  detritus  between  the  basalts  of 
Antrim.  A similar  association  occurs  among  the  modern  vents  of  Iceland. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  tuffs  and  agglomerates  that  occupy  old 
volcanic’  vents,  some  are  occasionally  to  he  observed  of  which  the  source  is 
not  easily  conjectured.  Detached  crystals  of  various  minerals  sometimes 
occur  abundantly  which  were  certainly  not  formed  hi  situ,  but  must  have 
been  ejected  as  loose  lapilli  with  the  other  volcanic  detritus.  Where  these 
crystals  belong  to  minerals  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  lavas  of 
the  district  in  which  they  are  found,  they  may  be  regarded  as  having 
probably  been  derived  from  the  explosion  of  such  lavas  in  the  vents,  the 
molten  magma  being  blown  into  dust,  and  its  already  formed  crystals 
being  liberated  and  expelled  as  separate  grains.  But  it  seems  to  be 
extremely  rare  to  find  any  neighbouring  lava  in  which  the  minerals  in' 
question  are  so  largely  and  so  perfectly  crystallized  as  they  are  in  these 
loose  crystals  of  the  neck.  The  beautifully  complete  crystals  of  augite 
found  in  the  old  tuffs  of  Vesuvius  and  on  the  flanks  of  Stromboli  may 
be  paralleled  among  Palaeozoic  tuffs  and  agglomerates  in  Britain.  Thus  the 
necks  belonging  to  the  Areiiig  and  Llandeilo  volcanoes  of  southern  Scotland 
are  sometimes  crowded  with  augite,  varying  from  minute  seed-lilce  grains 
up  to  perfectly  formed  crystals  as  large  as  hazel  nuts.  Tire  conditions 
under  which  such  well -shaped  idiom  orphic  minerals  were  formed  were 
probably  different  from  those  that  governed  the  cooling  and  consolidation 
of  the  ordiirary  lavas. 

But  besides  the  minerals  that  may  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the 
volcanic  series  of  a district,  others  occur  not  infrequently  in  some  tuff-necks, 
the  origin  of  which  is  extremely  puzzling.  Such  are  the  large  felspars, 
micas,  garnets  and  the  various  gems  that  have  been  obtained  fronr  necks. 
The  large  size  of  some  of  these  crystals  and  their  frequently  perfect  crystallo- 
graphic forms  negative  the  idea  that  they  can,  as  a rule,  be  dei'i\'ed  from 
the  destruction  of  any  known  rocks,  though  they  may  sometimes  l)e  con- 
ceivably the  residue  left  after  the  solution  of  the  other  constituents  of  a 
rock  by  the  underground  magma,  like  the  large  residual  felspars  enclosed  in 
some  dykes.  The  crystals  in  question,  however,  seem  rather  to  point  to 
some  chemical  processes  still  unknown,  wliich,  in  the  depths  of  a volcanic 
focus,  under  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  which  we  may  speculate 
about  but  can  perhaps  hardly  ever  imitate  in  our  laboratories,  lead  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  diamond,  garnet,  sahlite,  smaragdite,  zircon  and  other 
minerals.^  Examples  of  such  foreign  or  deep-seated  crystals  will  be 
described  from  the  probably  Permian  necks  of  Central  Scotland. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  soin'ce  and  nature  of  the  fragmentary  materials 
that  fill  old  volcanic  vents,  they  present,  as  a gcnei'al  rule,  no  definite  arrange- 
ment in  the  necks.  Blocks  of  all  sizes  are  scattered  promiscuously  through 

■ t’ov  lists  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  diamond-bearing  necks  of  Kiniherloy,  see  M.  Bontan  in 
Freniy’s  Ewydupidk  Chimiqve  (18iS6),  vol.  ii.  p.  168  ; Ur.  M.  Bauer’s  EdclMcinkiinde.  (1895), 
p.  223. 
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the  agglomerate,  just  as  they  fell  back  into  the  chimney  and  came  to  rest  there. 
The  larger  masses  are  placed  at  all  angles,  or  stand  on  end,  and  are  sometimes 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  a neck,  though  more  usually  dispersed 
through  the  whole.  Sucli  a thoroughly  tumultuous  accumulation  is  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  where  explosions  liave  taken  place  in  still  liquid 
and  ill  already  consolidated  lavas,  and  where  the  materials,  violently  discharged 
to  the  surface,  have  fallen  back  and  come  finally  to  rest  in  the  chimney  of 
the  volcano. 

Nevertheless,  this  absence  of  arrangement  sometimes  gives  place  to  a 
stratification  which  becomes  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  the  material  of 
the  vent  passes  from  coarse  agglomerate  into  fine  tuff.  It  is  possible  that 
the  existence  and  development  of  this  structure  depend  on  the  depth  at 
whieh  the  materials  accumulate  in  the  funnel.  We  may  conceive,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chimney,  the  stones  and  dust, 
tumultuously  falling  and  rebounding  from  projections  of  the  rugged  walls, 
will  hardly  be  likely  to  show  much  trace  of  arrangement,  though  even  there, 
if  the  explosions  continue  to  keep  an  open  though  diminishing  passage  in 
the  vent,  alternations  of  coarser  and  finer  layers,  marking  varying  phases  of 
eruptivity,  may  be  formed  in  the  gradually  heightening  pile  of  agglomerate. 
Itude  indicatiojis  of  some  such  alternations  may  sometimes  be  detected  in 
what  are  otherwise  quite  unstratitied  necks. 

In  the  upper  part  of  a volcanic  funnel,  how'ever,  close  to  and  even 
within  the  crater,  the  conditions  are  not  so  unfavourable  to  the  production 
of  a stratified  arrangement.  As  the  pipe  is  filled  up,  and  the  activity  of 
eruption  lessens,  explosions  may  occur  only  from  the  very  middle  of  the 
orifice.  The  debris  that  falls  back  into  the  vent  will  gather  most  thickly 
round  the  walls,  whence  it  will  slide  down  to  tlie  central,  still  ernptive  hole. 
It  will  thus  assume  a stratified  arrangement,  the  successive  layers  lying  at 
the  steepest  angles  of  repose,  or  from  .30°  to  35°,  and  dipping  dowm  in  an 
inverted  conical  disposition  towards  the  centre.  If  tlie  process  should 
continue  long  enough,  the  crater  itself  may  be  partially  or  completely  filled 
up  with  detritus  (Fig.  25). 

Of  this  gradual  infilling  of  a volcanic  chimney  with  stratified  agglomerate 
and  tuff,  examples  belonging  to  different  geological  periods  will  be  cited  in 
subsequent  chapters.  I may  here  especially  allude  to  one  of  the  most  recently 
observed  and  best  marked  illustrations,  which  occurs  on  the  west  side  of 
Stromo,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  (see  Figs.  310,  311,  312).  A neck  has  there  been 
filled  up  with  coarse  agglomerate,  which  is  rudely  stratified,  the  layers  dip- 
ping steeply  into  the  centre,  where  the  tumultuous  assemblage  of  large  blocks 
no  doubt  points  to  the  final  choking  up  of  the  diminished  oilfice  of  explosion. 
The  walls  of  the  neck  are  nearly  vertical,  and  consist  of  the  liedded  basaltic 
lavas  through  wdiich  the  vent  has  been  opened.  They  terminate  upward 
in  a conical  expansion,  evidently  the  old  crater,  which  lias  subsequently 
been  filled  up  by  the  inroads  of  several  lava-streams  from  adjacent  vents. 
It  is  here  manifest  that  the  bedded  agglomerate  belongs  to  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  volcanic  funnel. 
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Wliere  vents  have  been  tilled  up  with  tuff  rather  than  with  agglomerate, 
the  stratified  structure  is  best  developed.  Alternations  of  coarser  and 
finer  detritus  give  rise  to  more  or  less  definite  layers,  which,  though  in- 
constant and  irregular,  serve  to  impart  a distinctly  stratified  character 
to  the  mass.  Where  there  has  been  no  subsequent  disturbance  within  a 
vent,  these  layers  show  the  same  inward  dip  towards  the  centre  just  referred 
to,  at  the  ordinary  angles  of  repose.  Now  and  then,  where  a neck  with 


Fig.  25. — Neck  filled  with  stratified  tufi'.  A.  gronud  plan  ; B.  transverse  section. 

this  structure  has  been  laid  bare  on  a beach,  its  denuded  cross-section  presents 
a series  of  concentric  rings  of  strata  from  the  walls  towards  the  centre. 
Good  illustrations  of  these  features  are  supplied  by  tlie  probably  Permian 
necks  of  eastern  Pile  (Figs.  25  A and  217).^ 

It  has  frequently  happened,  however,  that,  owing  to  subsidence  of  the 
materials  filling  up  the  vents  or  to  later  volcanic  disturbances,  the  compacted 
tuffs  have  been  broken  up  and  tlirowu  into  various  positions,  large  masses 
being  even  placed  on  end.  Among  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  necks 
of  Central  Scotland  such  dislocated  and  vertical  tuffs  are  of  common  occur- 
rence (see  Figs.  145,  218).  If,  as  is  probable,  we  arc  justified  in  regarding 
the  stratified  parts  of  necks  as  indicative  of  the  uppermost  parts  of  vol- 
canic funnels,  not  far  from  the  surface,  the  importance  of  this  inference 
will  be  best  understood  when  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  volcanoes  are 
described. 

(o)  Necks  with  a central  Lava-phuj. — Some  vents  of  agglomerate  or  tuff 
are  pierced  by  a plug  of  lava,  as  may  be  instructively  seen  in  many  of  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  necks  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Scotland  (Fig. 
20;  compare  also  Figs.  148,  174,  207,  and  226).  Where  this  structure 
shows  itself,  the  contrast  in  hardness  and  durability  between  the  more 
destructible  fragmentary  material  and  the  solid  resisting  lava  leads  to  a 
topographical  distinction  in  the  outer  forms  of  necks.  The  smooth  declivities 
^ See  also  the  sections  of  vents  on  the  west  coast  of  Stromo  Faroes,  above  referred  to. 
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of  tliG  liiciblo  tuffs  uro  crowiiGci  or  iiitGrru^Dtcd.  by  more  craggy  fotiturcs, 
whicli  mark  the  position  of  the  liarder  intrusive  rock. 

The  plug,  like  the  pipe  up  which  it  has  risen,  is  in  general  irregularly 
circular  in  ground-plan.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be  a column  of  rock, 
descending  to  an  unknown  depth  into  the  interior,  with  a easing  of 
pyroclastic  debris  surrounding  it.  It  may  vary  considerably  in  the  pro- 
portion which  its  cross-section  bears  to  that  of  the  surrounding  fragmental 
material.  Sometimes  it  does  not  occupy  more  than  a small  part  of  the 
whole,  often  appearing  in  the  centre. 

In  other  cases,  it  more  than  equals 
all  the  rest  of  the  material  in  the 
vent,  while  instances  may  he  noted 
where  only  occasional  jjatches  of 
tuff  or  agglomerate  are  visible  be- 
tween the  lava-plug  and  the  wall 
of  the  pipe.  From  these  we  natur- 
ally pass  to  the  second  type  of  vent,  26.— Suction  of  neck  of  agglomerate  (a  a)  with 
where  no  fragmentary  material  is  to 

be  seen,  but  where  the  chimney  is  now  entirely  filled  with  some  massive 
once-molten  rock. 

A neck  with  a lava-plug  probably  contains  the  records  of  two  stages  in 
volcanic  progress,  the  first  of  which,  indicated  by  the  tuff  or  agglomerate, 
was  confined  to  the  discharge  of  fragmentary  materials ; while  the  second, 
showm  by  the  lava -plug,  belonged  to  the  time  when,  after  the  earlier- 
explosions,  lava  ascended  in  the  vent  and  solidified  there,  thus  bringing 
the  eruptioirs  from  that  particular  orifice  to  an  end.  Where  a small  central 
column  of  lava  rises  through  the  tuff,  we  may  suppose  that  the  funnel  had 
been  mainly  choked  up  by  the  accumulation  in  it  of  ejected  detritus,  which 
was  compacted  to  a solid  mass  adhering  to  the  wall  of  the  funnel,  but 
leaving  a central  orifice  to  be  kept  open  by  the  gradually  waning  energy  of 
the  volcano.  By  a final  effort  that  impelled  molten  rock  up  that  duct  and 
allowed  it  to  consolidate  there,  tlie  operations  of  the  vent  were  brought 
to  a close. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  only  occasional  strips  of  tuff  or  agglomerate 
are  to  be  found  between  the  lava-plug  and  the  wall  of  the  pijie,  the  last 
uprise  of  lava  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  more  vigorous 
explosions  which  cleared  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  driving  out  the  accumu- 
lated detritus  and  leaving  only  scattered  patches  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  funnel. 

There  is,  110  doubt,  some  downward  limit  to  the  production  of  fragmentary 
material,  and  if  we  could  lay  bare  successive  levels  in  the  chimney  of 
a volcano  ve  should  find  the  agglomerate  eventually  replaced  entirely 
by  lava. 

The  materials  of  the  lava-plugs  vary  widely  in  composition.  Sometimes 
they  are  remarkably  basic,  and  present  rocks  of  the  picrite  or  limburgite 
type ; in  other  cases  they  are  thoroughly  acid  rocks  such  as  felsite  and 
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granophyre.  Many  intermediate  varieties  may  be  found  between  these 
extremes.  It  is  notew'orthy  that,  in  districts  where  the  lavas  erupted  to 
the  surface  have  been  andesitic  or  basaltic,  the  material  which  has  finally 
solidified  in  the  vents  is  often  more  acid  in  composition,  trachytic  rocks 
being  specially  frequent. 

(4)  iVec/iJs  with  Dykes,  Veins,  or  irregular  intr%isions  of  Lava. — While 

the  presence  of  a central  plug  of 
lava  in  a neck  of  fragmental  material 
may  indicate  that  the  vent  was 
still  to  some  extent  open,  there  is 
anotlrer  structure  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  ascent  of  lava  after 
the  funnel  has  been  choked  up. 
N’umerous  instances  have  been 
observed  where  lava  has  been 
forced  upwmrd  through  rents  in  a 
mass  of  tuff  or  agglomerate,  and  has  solidified  there  in  the  form  of  dykes 
or  veins  (Fig.  27).  Illustrations  of  this  structure  abound  among  the  Car- 
boniferous and  I’ermiaii  necks  of  Britain.  Here,  again,  though  on  a less 
marked  scale,  the  contrast  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  weathering 
of  the  two'  groups  of  rock  gives  rise  to  corresponding  topographical  features, 
which  are  especially  observable  in  cliffs  and  coast-sections,  where  the  dykes 
and  veins  project  out  of  the  tuffs  as  dark  prominent  walls  (Figs.  135,  149, 
166,  168,  219,  221,  222). 

These  intrusive  injections  are  generally  irregular  in  theii’  forms,  the 
lava  having  evidently  been  driven  through  a mass  of  material  which,  not 
having  yet  consolidated  sxrfficiently  to  acquire  a jointed  structure,  afforded 
few  dominant  lines  of  division  along  which  it  could  ascend.  How  and 
then,  however,  sharply  defined  dykes  or  veins,  which  at  a distance  look 
like  dark  ribbons,  may  be  seen  running  vertically  or  at  a high  angle,  and 
with  a straight  or  wavy  course,  through  the  fine  compacted  tuff  of  a vent. 
Frequently  the  injected  material  has  found  its  readiest  line  of  ascent  along 
the  walls  of  the  funnel,  between  the  tuff  and  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Occasionally  it  has  made  its  way  into  rents  in  these  rocks,  as  well  as 
into  the  body  of  the  neck. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  complete  consolidation  of  the  frag- 
mentary material  does  not  appear  to  be  always  requisite  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  such  fissures  as  are  needed  for  the  production  of 
dykes.  A singularly  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  on 
the  northern  crest  of  the  outer  crater  of  the  Buy  Pariou  in  Auvergne.  A 
dyke  of  andesite  8 or  10  feet  broad  may  there  be  traced  running  for  a 
distance  of  about  300  yards  through  the  loose  material  of  the  cone.  The 
rock  is  highly  vesicular,  and  the  vesicles  have  been  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  dyke  so  as  to  impart  a somewhat  fissile  structure  to 
the  mass. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dykes  and  veins  which  traverse  necks 


Fig.  27. — Section  of  agglomerate  neck  {aa)  with 
dykes  and  veins  {b  h). 
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of  agglomerate  belong  to  one  of  the  closing  phases  in  tire  history  of  the 
vent.s  in  which  they  occur.  They  could  only  have  been  injected  after  the 
pipes  had  been  so  choked  up  that  explosions  had  almost  or  entirely  ceased, 
and  eruptions  had  consecpiently  become  nearly  or  quite  impossible.  ThcA^ 
show,  however,  that  volcanic  energy  still  continued  to  manifest  itself  by 
impelling  the  molten  magma  into  these  extinct  funnels,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  may  have  ))een  actively  discharging  materials  from  other  still  open 
vents  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  dykes  and  veins,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  a district  of  acid  lavas  they  may  be  expected  to  be  felsitic 
or  rhyolitic,  sometimes  granophyric.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lavas 
poured  out  at  the  surface  have  been  intermediate  or  basic,  the  veins  in  the 
necks  may  be  andesites,  basalts  or  other  still  more  basic  compounds.  But 
it  is  observable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  la\n-plugs,  that  the  injections  into  the 
necks  may  be  much  more  acid  than  any  of  the  superhcial  lavas.  The 
advent  of  acid  material  in  the  later  part  of  a volcano’s  history  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  many  examples  of  it  will  be  given  in  this  work. 

Aftei  all  explosions  and  eruptions  have  ceased,  heated  vapours  may 
still  for  a long  period  continue  to  make  their  way  upward  through  the 
loose  spongy  detritus  filling  up  the  vent.  The  ascent  of  such  vapours,  and 
more  particularly  of  steam,  may  induce  considerable  metamorphism  of  the 
agglomerate,  as  is  more  particularly  noticed  at  p.  71. 

ii.  Necks  of  Lava-form  Material 

ihe  second  type  of  neck  is  that  in  which  the  volcanic  pipe  has  been 
entirely  filled  up  with  some  massive  or  crystalline  rock.  As  already 
remarked,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  be  certain  that  bosses  of  rock,  having 
the  external  form  of  necks  of  this  kind,  mark  the  sites  of  actual  volcanic 
orifices.  Eruptive  material  that  has  never  reached  the  surface,  but  has  been 
injected  into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  has  sometimes  solidified  there  in  forms 
which,  when  subsequently  exposed  by  denudation,  present  a deceptive 
resemblance  to  true  volcanic  necks.  Each  example  must  be  examined  by 
itself,  and  its  probable  origin  must  be  determined  by  a consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  IWiere  other  evidence  exists  of 
volcanic  activity,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  presence  of  bedded  tuffs  or 
intercalated  sheets  of  lava,  the  occurrence  of  neck-like  eminences  or  bosses 
of  felsite,  andesite,  dolerite,  basalt  or  other  eruptive  rock,  would  furnish  a 
presumption  that  these  marked  the  sites  of  some  of  the  active  vents  of  the 
period  to  which  the  tuffs  and  lavas  belonged. 

If  a neck-like  eminence  of  this  kind  were  found  to  possess  a circular 
01  elliptical  ground-plan,  and  to  descend  vertically  like  a huge  pillar  into 
the  Cl  list  of  the  earth ; if  the  surrounding  rocks  were  bent  down  towards 
it  and  altered  in  the  manner  which  I shall  afterwards  describe  in  detail ; 
if,  moreover,  the  material  composing  the  eminence  were  ascertained  to  be 
closely  related  petrographically  to  some  parts  of  the  surrounding  volcanic 
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series,  it  might  with  some  confidence  be  set  down  as  marking  the  place  oi 
one  of  the  active  vents  from  which  that  series  was  ejected. 

The  chief  contrast  in  external  form  between  this  type  of  neck  and  that 
formed  of  fragmentary  material  arises  from  differences  in  the  relative  dura- 
bility of  their  component  sulistance.  The  various  kinds  of  lava-form  rock 
found  in  necks  are,  as  a whole,  much  harder  and  more  indestructible  than 
agglomerates  and  tuffs.  Gonsecpieutly  bosses  of  them  are  apt  to  stand  out 
more  prominently.  They  mount  into  higher  points,  present  steeper  declivi- 
ties, and  are  scarped  into  more  rugged  crags.  But  essentially  they  are 
characterized  by  similar  conical  outlines,  and  by  rising  in  the  same  solitary 
and  abrupt  way  from  lower  ground  around  them  (see  Bigs.  109,  133,  and 
195,  294). 

Various  joint-structures  may  be  observed  in  these  necks.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a tendency  to  separate  into  joints  parallel  to  the  bounding 
walls,  and  occasionally  this  arrangement  goes  so  far  that  the  rock  has 
acquired  a fissile  structure  as  if  it  were  composed  of  vertical  strata.  In 

other  instances,  the  rock 
shows  a columnar  struc- 
ture, the  columns  diverging 
from  the  outer  margin,  or 
curving  inwards,  or  dis- 
playing various  irregular 
groupings.  More  usually, 
however,  this  jointing  is 
so  indefinite  that  no  satis- 
, , factory  connection  can  be 

Ft<!.  28. — Section  of  neck  filled  with  luassive  rock.  y . 

traced  between  it  and  the 
walla  of  the  orifice  in  which  the  rock  has  solidified. 

Some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  examples  of  necks  ever  figured  and 
described  are  those  to  which  attention  was  called  by  Captain  Dutton  as 
displayed  in  the  Zulii  plateau  of  New  Mexico,  where,  amid  wide  denuded 
sheets  of  basalt,  numerous  prominent  crags  mark  the  sites  of  eruptive  vents. 
The  basalt  of  these  eminences  is  columnar,  the  columns  standing  or  lying 
in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  and  in  most  cases  curved.^  In  the  Upper  Velay,  in 
Central  France,  numerous  conspicuous  domes  and  cones  of  phonolite  rise 
amidst  the  much-worn  basalt-plateau  of  that  region  (Fig.  345).  Many 
instances  will  be  cited  in  later  chapters  from  the  British  Isles. 


iii.  Distribution  of  Vents  in  Relation  to  Geological  Structure-lines 

Where  tlie  positions  of  true  volcanic  necks  can  be  accurately  determined, 
it  is  interesting  to  study  their  distribution  and  their  relation  to  the  main 
lines  of  geological  structure  around  them.  Sometimes  a distinct  linear 
arrangement  can  be  detected  in  their  grouping.  Those  of  the  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  of  Central  Scotland,  for  instance,  can  be  followed  in  lines  for 
1 U.S.  Gcol.  Survey,  6th  Annual  Rejiorl,  1884-85,  p.  172. 
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distances  of  many  miles  (Map  Xo.  III).  Yet  when  we  try  to  trace  the  con- 
nection of  such  an  arrangement  with  any  known  great  lines  of  dislocation  in 
the  terrestrial  crust,  we  can  seldom  establish  it  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of 
the  Scottish  Old  lied  Sandstone  just  cited,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vents  were 
opened  along  a broad  belt  of  sub.sidence  between  the  mountains  of  crystalline 
schist  on  the  north,  and  those  of  convoluted  Silurian  strata  on  the  south, 
either  margin  of  that  belt  being  subsequently,  if  not  then,  defined  by  lines 
of  powerful  fault.  Xo  vents  have  risen  along  these  faults,  nor  has  any 
relation  been  detected  between  the  sites  ol  the  volcanic  foci  and  dislocations 
in  the  area  of  ancient  depression. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  of  the  vents  of  Britain  that  they  are  usually 
entirely  independent  of  any  faults  that  traverse  at  least  the  upper  visible 
part  of  the  earth’s  crust.  They  sometimes  rise  close  to  such  lines  of 
fracture  without  touching  them,  but  they  are  equally  well  developed  where 
no  fractures  are  to  be  found.  Yow  and  then  one  of  them  may  be  observed 
rising  along  a line  of  fault,  but  such  a coincidence  could  hardly  fail  occa- 
sionally to  happen.  From  the  evidence  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  qnite 
certain  that  if  volcanic  vents  have,  as  is  possible,  risen  preferably  along 
lines  of  fissure  in  the  terrestrial  crust,  these  lines  are  seldom  those  of  the 
visible  superficial  faults,  hut  must  lie  much  deeper,  and  are  not  generally 
prolonged  upward  to  the  surface.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  volcanic 
outbursts  at  successive  geological  periods  from  the  same  or  adjacent  vents 
seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  lines  or  points  of  weakness  deep  down 
in  the  crust,  within  reach  of  the  internal  molten  magma,  hut  far  beneath 
the  horizon  of  the  stratified  formations  at  the  surface,  with  their  more 
superficial  disiilacemeuts. 

While  sometimes  running  in  lines,  old  volcanic  vents  of  the  Vesuvian 
and  Buy  types  often  occur  also  in  scattered  groups.  Two  or  three  may  be 
found  together  within  an  area  of  a few  hundred  yards.  Then  may  come 
an  interval  where  none,  or  possibly  only  a solitary  individual,  may  appear. 
And  beyond  that  space  may  rise  another  sporadic  group.  These  features 
are  well  exhibited  by  the  Carboniferous  and  Bermian  series  of  Scotland,  to 
the  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

A large  neck  may  have  a number  of  smaller  ones  placed  around  it,  just 
as  a modern  Vesuvian  cone  has  smaller  parasitic  cones  upon  its  flanks.  An 
instructive  example  of  this  arrangement  is  to  he  seen  at  the  great  vent  of 
the  Braid  Hills  belonging  to  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  and  described  in 
Chapter  xx.  Other  instances  may  be  cited  from  the  Carboniferous  and 
Bermian  volcanic  series  (see  Figs.  90,  148,  213). 

Not  infrequently  the  irregularities  in  the  ground-plan  of  a neck,  as 
already  remarked,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they 
mark  the  site  of  more  than  one  vent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  two  or  even  more  vents  which  have  been 
successively  opened  nearly  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  orifice  having 
become  choked  up,  another  has  broken  out  a little  to  one  side,  which  in 
turn  ceasing  to  be  effective  from  the  same  or  some  other  cause,  has  been 
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succeeded  by  a third  (Kg.  29).  . The  three  cones  and  craters  of  the  little 
island  of  Volcanello  supply  a singularly  perfect  recent  instance  of  this 
structure  (Fig.  214).  Here  the  funnel  has  twice  shifted  its  position,  each 
cone  becoming  successively  smaller  and  partially  effacing  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  In  Auvergne,  the  Puy  de  Pariou  has  long  been  celebrated  as 
an  example  of  a fresh  cinder-cone  partially  effacing  an  earlier  one.  In  the 
much  denuded  Paheozoic  volcanic  tracts  of  Britain,  where  the  cones  have 
long  since  disappeared  and  only  the  stumps  of  the  volcanic  cylinders  are 
left,  many  illirstrations  occur  of  a similar  displacement  of  the  funnel,  especi- 
ally among  the  volcanoes  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Among  the  irregularities  of  necks  that  may  indicate  a connection  with 
lines  of  fissure,  reference  may  be  made  here  to  dykes  or  dyke-like  masses 
of  agglomerate  which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  among  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Britain.  In  these  cases  the  fragmentary  materials,  instead  of  lying  in  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  pipe,  appear  to  fill  up  a long  fissure.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  explosions  which  produced  them  did  actually  occur  in 


Fig.  29. — Successive  sliiftiiigs  of  vents  giving  rise  to  douhle  or  triple  cones. 
A,  ground-plan  ; B,  vertical  section. 


fissures  instead  of  in  ordinary  vents.  The  remarkable  Icelandic  fissures 
with  their  long  rows  of  cinder  cones  are  doubtless,  at  least  in  their  upper 
parts,  largely  filled  up  with  slag  and  scorim.  Some  illustrations  of  this 
structure  will  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks 
of  Scotland  (see  No.  1 in  Fig.  22). 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  in  regard  to  the  form  and  size  of 
necks  which  deserves  attention.  Where  the  actual  margin  of  a neck  and 
its  line  of  vertical  junction  with  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been 
drilled  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  diameter  of  the 
original  funnel,  which  must  have  been  that  of  the  actual  neck.  But  in 
many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the  boundary ; not  merely  because 
of  superficial  soil  or  drift,  but  occasionally  because  the  volcanic  detritus 
extends  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  the  funnel.  In  sucli  cases  the  necks 
have  retained  some  portion  of  the  origmal  volcanic  cone  which  accumulated 
on  the  surface  around  the  eruptive  vent.  It  may  even  chance  that  what 
appears  to  he  a large  neck  would  be  considerably  reduced  in  diameter,  and 
might  be  shown  to  mclude  more  than  one  pipe  if  all  this  outer  casing  could 
be  removed  from  it.  In  Fig.  30,  for  example,  a section  is  given  of  a neclc  in) 
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from  which  on  the  right-hand  side  all  the  cone  and  surrounding  tuffs  (^) 
have  been  removed  by  denudation,  the  original  form  of  the  volcano  being 
suggested  by  the  dotted  lines.  On  the  left  side,  however,  the  tuffs  which 
were  interstratified  with  the  contemporaneous  sediments  are  still  connected 
with  the  neck,  denudation  not  having  yet  severed  them  from  it.  The  over- 
lying  strata  Q.,  1)  which  originally  overspread  the  extinct  volcano  liave  been 


Fig.  30. — Section  to  show  the  coimection  of  a uech  with  a cone  and  surrounding  bedded  tuffs. 


bent  into  an  anticline,  and  the  neck  of  the  vent  has  thus  been  laid  bare  by 
the  removal  of  the  crest  of  the  arch. 

The  instances  where  a structure  of  this  kind  is  concealed  are  probably 
fewer  in  number  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity.  But  among  Tertiary 
cones  they  may  perhaps  not  be  so  rare.  The  possibility  of  their  occurrence 
should  be  kept  in  view  during  the  investigation  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The 
term  IS'eck  ought  not  properly  to  be  applied  to  such  degraded  volcanic 
cones.  The  true  neck  still  remains  preserved  in  the  inside  of  them.  As 
illustrative  of  the  structure  here  referred  to,  1 may  cite  the  example  of  the 
Saline  Hill  (Fig.  148)  and  of  Largo  Law  (Fig.  226),  both  in  Fife. 


iv.  Metamorphism  in  and  around  Volcanic  Vents — Solfataric  Action 

The  prolonged  ascent  of  hot  vapours,  stones,  dust  and  lava,  in  the 
funnel  of  a volcano  must  necessarily  affect  the  rocks  through  which  the 
funnel  has  been  driven.  We  may  therefore  expect  some  signs  of  alteration 
in  the  material  forming  the  walls  of  a volcanic  neck.  The  nature  of  the 
metamorphism  will  no  doubt  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  character  and 
duration  of  the  agents  producing  it,  and  in  the  second,  on  the  suscexitibility 
of  the  rocks  to  undergo  change.  Mere  heat  will  indurate  rocks,  baking 
sandstone,  for  instance,  into  quartzite,  and  shales  into  porcellanite.  But 
there  will  almost  invariably  be  causes  of  alteration  other  than  mere  high 
temperature.  Water- vapour,  for  mstailce,  has  probably  always  been  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  most  powerful  of  them.  Tlie  copious  evolution  of 
steam  from  volcanoes  is  one  of  their  most  characteristic  features  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  it  was  equally  so  in  past  time  seems  to  be  put  beyond 
question  by  the  constantly  recurring  vesicular  structure  in  ancient  lavas 
and  in  the  lapilli  and  ejected  blocks  of  old  agglomerates  and  tuffs.  Direct 
experiment  has  demonstrated,  in  the  hands  of  various  skilful  observers. 
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from  the  time  of  Sir  James  Hall  to  that  of  Professor  Daubree,  how  power- 
fully rocks  are  acted  upon  when  exposed  to  superheated  vapour  of  water 
under  great  pressure.  But  the  steam  of  volcanoes  often  contains  other 
vapours  or  mineralizing  agents  dissolved  in  it,  which  increase  its  meta- 
morphic  influence.  The  mineral  acids,  for  instance,  must  exert  a powerful 
effect  in  corroding  most  minerals  and  rocks.  At  the  Solfatara  of  Naples 
and  at  other  volcanic  orifices  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  considerable  altera- 
tion is  seen  to  be  due  to  this  cause. 

Be.'iring  these  well-known  facts  in  mind,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find 
various  proofs  of  metaraorphisrn  around  and  wdthin  old  volcanic  vents. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  generally  much  hardened  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  a neck,  whether  its  materials  be  fragmental  or  massive.  Sand- 
stones, for  example,  are  often  markedly  bleached,  acquire  the  vitreous  lustre 
and  texture  of  quartzite,  lose  their  usual  fissility,  break  irregularly  into  angular 
blocks,  and  on  an  exposed  surface  j^roject  above  the  level  of  the  unaltered 
parts  beyond.  Shales  are  baked  into  a kind  of  porcelain-like  substance. 
Coal-seams  are  entirely  destroyed  for  economic  purposes,  having  been  burnt 
into  a kind  of  cinder  or  fused  into  a blistered  slag-like  mass.  Limestones 
likewise  lose  their  usual  bluish -grey  tint,  become  white  and  hard,  and 
assume  the  saccaroid  texture  of  marble. 

The  distance  to  which  this  metamorphism  extends  from  the  wall  is, 
among  the  exposed  necks  in  Britain,  smaller  than  might  be  anticipated. 
Thns  I have  seldom  been  able  to  trace  it  among  those  of  Carboniferous  or 
Permian  age  for  more  than  15  or  ilO  yards  in  ordinary  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  strata,  even  where  every  detail  of  a neck  and  its  surroundings 
has  been  laid  bare  in  plan  upon  a beach.  The  alteration  seems  to  reach 
furthest  in  carbonaceous  seams,  such  as  coals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  element  of  time  must  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  metaniorphism  produced  in  the  terrestrial  crust  immedi- 
ately surrounding  a volcanic  pipe.  A volcano,  of  which  the  eruptions 
begin  and  end  within  an  interval  of  a few  days  or  honrs,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  had  much  metamorphic  influence  on  the  rocks  through 
which  its  vent  was  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  around  a funnel  which 
served  for  many  centuries  as  a channel  for  the  escape  of  hot  vapours,  ashes 
or  lava  to  the  surface,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a considerable  amount  of 
alteration.  The  absence  or  comparatively  slight  development  of  meta- 
morphism at  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  necks  of  Scotland  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  some  indication  that  these  volcanoes  were  generally  short- 
lived. On  the  other  hand,  more  extensive  alteration  may  be  taken  as 
pointing  to  a longer  continuance  of  eruptive  vigour. 

The  same  causes  which  have  induced  metaniorphism  in  the  rocks  sur- 
rounding a volcanic  vent  might  obviously  effect  it  also  among  the  frag- 
mentary materials  by  which  the  vent  may  have  been  filled  up.  When  the 
eruptions  ceased  and  the  funnel  was  left  choked  with  volcanic  debris,  hot 
vapours  and  gases  would  no  doubt  still  continue  for  a time  to  find  their 
way  upward  through  the  loose  or  partially  compacted  mass.  In  their  ascent 
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they  would  permeate  this  material,  and  in  the  end  produce  in  it  a series  of 
changes  similar  to,  and  possibly  even  more  pronounced  than,  those  traceable 
in  the  walls  of  the  vent.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  metamorphism  will  be 
cited  in  the  following  chapters  (see  in  particular  p.  404). 


V.  Invjcml  Dip  of  Rochs  toivards  Necks 

One  concluding  observation  requires  to  be  made  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  old  volainic  necks  to  the  rocks  which  immediately  surround  them. 
Where  a vent  has  been  opened  through  massive  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
felsite,  andesite  or  basalt,  it  is  generally  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  any  displacement  of  these  rocks,  beyond  the 
disruption  of  them  caused  by  the  explosions  that  blew  out  the  orifice. 
But  where  the  pipe  has  been  drilled  through  stratified  roclcs,  especi- 
ally when  these  still  lie  nearly  flat,  the  planes  of  stratification  usually 
supply  a ready  test  and  measure  of  any  such  movement.  Investigation  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain  has  shown  me  that  where  any  displacement 
can  1)6  detected  at  a neck,  it  is  almost  invariably  in  a downward  direction. 
The  strata  immediately  around  the  vent  tend  to  dip  towai-ds  it,  whatever  may 
be  their  prevalent  inclination  in  the  ground  beyond  (Big.  24).  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  position  which  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  so  frequent, 
however,  that  it  appears  to  indicate  a general  tendency  to  subsidence  at  the 
sites  of  volcanic  vents.  After  copious  eruptions,  large  cavernous  spaces  may 
conceivably  be  left  at  the  roots  of  volcanoes,  and  the  materials  that  have  tilled 
the  vents,  losing  support  underneath,  will  tend  to  gravitate  downwards,  and 
if  firmly  welded  to  their  surrounding  walls  may  drag  these  irregularly  down 
with  them.  Examples  of  such  sagging  structures  are  abundantly  to  be  seen 
among  the  dissected  vents  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  volcanic  series 
of  Scotland. 


vi.  Influence  of  Conteni'porancous  DcnuclaMon  upon  Volcanic  Cones 

It  must  be  remembered  that  former  vents,  except  those  of  the  later  geo- 
logical periods,  are  revealed  at  the  surface  now  only  after  extensive  denudation. 
As  a rule,  the  volcanoes  that  formed  them  appeared  and  continued  in  erup- 
tion during  periods  of  general  subsidence,  and  were  one  by  one  submerged 
and  buried  beneath  subaqueous  deposits.  We  can  conceive  that,  while  a 
volcanic  cone  was  sinking  under  water,  it  miglit  be  seriously  altered  in  form 
and  height  by  waves  and  currents.  If  it  consisted  of  loose  ashes  and  stones, 
it  might  be  entirely  levelled,  and  its  material  might  be  strewn  over  the  floor 
of  the  sea  or  lake  in  which  it  stood.  But,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
the  destruction  of  the  cone  would  still  leave  the  choked-up  pipe  or  funnel 
from  which  the  materials  of  that  cone  had  been  ejected.  Though,  during 
the  subsidence,  every  outward  vestige  of  the  actual  volcano  might  disappear, 
yet  the  agglomerate  or  lava  that  solidified  in  the  funnel  underneath  would 
remain.  And  if  these  materials  had  risen  some  way  within  the  cone  or 
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crater,  or  if  they  reached  at  least  a higher  level  in  the  funnel  than  the  sur- 
rounding water-bottom  or  land-surface,  the  destruction  of  the  cone  might 
leave  a projecting  knob  or  neck  to  he  surrounded  and  covered  by  the  accu- 
mulating sediments  of  the  time.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  levelling  of  a 
cone  of  loose  ashes  during  gradual  subsidence,  and  the  deposition  of  a con- 
temporary series  of  sedimentary  deposits,  might  give  rise  to  a true  neck, 
which  would  be  coeval  with  the  geological  period  of  the  volcano  itself. 

In  practice  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  far  any  now  visible 
neck  may  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a mere  stump  or  core  of  a 
volcano  before  being  buried  under  the  stratified  accumulations  of  its  time. 
In  every  case  the  e.xistence  of  the  neck  is  a proof  of  denudation,  and  per- 
haps, in  most  cases,  the  chief  amount  of  that  denudation  is  to  be  ascribed 
not  to  the  era  of  the  original  volcano,  but  to  the  comparatively  recent 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since,  in  the  progress  of  degradation,  the  volcanic 
rocks,  after  being  long  buried  within  the  crust,  were  once  more  laid  bare  by 
the  continuous  waste  and  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  land. 

vii.  Stages  in  the  History  of  old  Volcanic  Vents 

Let  us  now  try  to  follow  the  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  a 
volcano  after  its  fires  had  quite  burnt  out,  and  when,  slowly  sinking  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea  or  lake  wherein  it  had  burst  forth,  it  was  buried  under  an 
ever-growing  accumulation  of  sedimentary  material.  The  sand,  mud,  cal- 
careous ooze,  shell-banks,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  sediment  that  was 
gathering  there,  gradually  crept  over  the  submerged  cone  or  neck,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  more  or  less  mixed  with  any  volcanic  detritus  which 
waves  or  cuirents  could  stir  up.  If  the  cone  escaped  being  levelled,  or  if 
it  left  a projecting  neck,  this  subaqueous  feature  would  be  entombed  and 
preserved  beneath  these  detrital  deposits.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of 
strata  might  be  laid  down  over  the  site  of  the  volcano,  which  would  then 
remain  hidden  and  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period,  until  in  the  course  of 
geological  revolutions  it  might  once  again  be  brouglit  to  the  surface. 

These  successive  changes  involve  no  theory  or  supposition.  They  must 
obviously  have  taken  place  again  and  again  in  past  time.  That  they 
actually  did  occur  is  demonstrated  by  many  examples  in  the  British  Isles. 
I need  only  refer  here  to  the  interesting  cases  brought  to  light  by  mining 
operations  in  the  Dairy  coalfields  of  Ayrshire,  which  are  more  fully  described 
in  Chapter  xxvii.  (p.  433).  In  that  district  a number  of  cones  of  tuff,  one 
of  which  is  700  feet  in  height,  have  been  met  with  in  the  corirse  of  boring 
and  raining  for  ironstone  and  coal.  The  well-known  mineral  seams  of  the 
coalfield  can  be  followed  up  to  and  over  these  hidden  hills  of  volcanic  tuff 
which  in  the  progress  of  denudation  have  not  yet  been  laid  bare  (Fig.  146). 

The  subsidence  which  carried  down  the  water-bottom  and  allowed  the 
volcanic  vents  to  be  entombed  in  sedimentary  deposits  'may  have  been  in 
most  cases  tolerably  equable,  so  that  at  any  given  point  these  deposits 
would  be  sensibly  horizontal.  But  subsequent  terrestrial  disturbances 
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might  seriously  affect  this  regularity.  The  sedimentary  formations,  piled 
above  each  otlier  to  a great  depth,  and  acquiring  solidity  by  compression, 
might  be  thrown  into  folds,  dislocated,  upheaved  or  depressed.  The  buried 
volcanic  funnels  would,  of  course,  share  in  the  effects  of  these  disturbances, 
and  eventually  might  be  so  squeezed  and  broken  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recog- 
nizable. It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  extreme  stages  of  such  subterranean 
commotions  are  revealed  among  the  “ Dah'adian  ” rocks  of  Scotland. 
Certain  green  schists  which  were  evidently  originally  sediments,  and 
probably  tuffs,  are  associated  with  nimierous  sills  and  bosses  of  eruptive 
material.  The  way  in  which  these  various  rocks  are  grouped  together 
strikingly  suggests  a series  of  volcanic  products,  some  of  the  crushed  bosses 
recalling  the  forms  of  true  necks  in  younger  formations.  Eut  they  have 
been  so  enormously  compressed  and  sheared  that  the  very  lavas  which 
originally  were  massive  amorphous  crystalline  rocks  have  passed  into  fissile 
hornblende-schists. 

Among  the  Pakcozoic  systems  of  Britain,  however,  where  considerable 


Fig.  81.  — Diiigraiii  illu.stratiiig  the  gradual  emergence  of  buried  volcanic  coues  througli  the  influence 

of  prolonged  denudation. 


fracture  and  displacement  have  taken  place,  examples  of  successive  stages  in 
the  reappearance  of  buried  volcanic  cones  and  necks  may  be  gathered  in 
abundance.  As  an  illustrative  diagram  of  the  process  of  revelation  by  the 
gradual  denudation  of  an  upheaved  tract  of  country.  Fig.  31  may  he 
referred  to  (compare  also  Fig,  147). 

Here  three  volcanic  vents  are  represented  in  different  stages  of  re- 
emergence.  In  the  first  (A)  we  see  a cone  and  funnel  which,  after  having  been 
buried  under  sedimentary  deposits  (s,  s,)  have  been  tilted  up  by  subterranean 
movements.  The  overlying  strata  have  been  brought  within  the  influence 
of  denudation,  and  their  exposed  basset  edges  along  the  present  surface  of 
the  land  (//,  (j)  bear  witness  to  the  loss  which  they  have  suffered.  Already, 
in  the  progress  of  degradation,  a portion  of  the  volcanic  materials  which, 
ejected  from  that  vent,  were  interstra tided  with  the  contemporaneous 
sediments  of  the  surrounding  sea-floor,  has  been  exposed  at  t.  A geologist 
coming  to  that  volcanic  intercalation  would  be  sure  that  it  pointed  to  the 
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existence  of  some  volcanic  vent  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  without  further 
evidence  he  would  be  unable  to  tell  whether  it  lay  to  right  or  left,  whether 
it  was  now  at  the  surface  or  lay  still  buried  under  cover  of  the  stratified 
deposits  which  were  laid  down  upon  it. 

In  the  second  or  central  example  (B)  we  have  a pipe  and  cone  which 
have  been  similarly  disturbed.  But  in  tbis  case  denudation  has  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  reveal  the  cone  and  even  to  cut  away  a portion  of  it,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  to  the  right  hand.  Owing,  however,  to  the  general 
inclination  of  the  rocks  towards  the  left,  that  side  of  the  cone,  together  with 
the  tuffs  or  lavas  connected  with  it,  still  lies  buried  and  protected  under 
cover  of  the  sedimentary  formations  (s,  s). 

The  third  example  (0)  shows  a much  more  advanced  stage  of  destruction. 
Here  the  whole  of  the  cone  has  been  worn  away.  All  the  lavas  and  tuffs 
which  w’ere  ejected  from  it  towards  the  right  have  likewise  disappeared, 
and  strata  older  than  the  eruptions  of  this  vent  now  come  to  the  surface 
there.  To  the  left,  however,  a little  portion  of  its  lavas  still  remains  at  I, 
though  all  the  intervening  volcanic  material  has  been  removed.  That 
solitary  fragment  of  tlie  outpourings  of  this  volcano  once  extended  further 
to  the  left  hand,  but  the  occurrence  of  the  large  dislocation  (/)  has  carried 
this  extension  far  down  below  the  surface.  The  vent  in  this  instance, 
owing  to  its  position,  has  suffered  more  from  denudation  tlian  the  other  two. 
Yet,  judged  by  the  size  of  its  neck,  it  was  probably  larger  than  either 
of  them,  and  threw  out  a more  extensive  pile  of  volcanic  material.  Its 
funnel  has  been  filled  with  agglomerate  (a),  through  wliich  a central  plug 
of  lava  {f)  has  ascended,  and  into  which  dykes  or  veins  {d,  d),  the  last  efforts 
of  eruption,  have  been  injected. 

This  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  already  so  often  insisted  on, 
that  although  denudation  may  entirely  remove  a volcanic  cone,  and  also  all 
tlie  lavas  and  tuffs  which  issued  from  it,  the  actual  filled-up  pipe  cannot  be 
so  effaced,  but  is  practically  permanent. 
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II.  SUBTERKANEAN  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MaGMA 

In  the  foregoing  pages  attention  has  been  more  specially  directed  to  those 
aspects  of  volcanic  energy  which  reveal  themselves  above  ground  and  in 
eruptive  vents.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
molten  magma  is  injected  into  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Such  injection  must  obviously  take  place  during  the  expulsion  of  vol- 
canic materials  to  the  surface.  If  the  explosive  violence  of  an  eruption, 
or  the  concomitant  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust,  should  lead  to  ruptures 
among  the  subterranean  rocks,  the  molten  magma  will  be  forced  into  these 
rents.  It  is  evident  that  this  may  happen  either  with  or  without  any 
discharge  of  lava  at  the  surface.  It  may  be  either  entirely  a plutonic,  that 
is,  a deep-seated  phenomenon,  or  it  may  be  part  of  a truly  volcanic  series 
of  events. 

It  is  clear  that,  by  the  study  of  old  volcanoes  that  have  had  their 
structure  laid  bare  by  denudation,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  fresh  light  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  deeply-seated  features  of  volcanic  energy,  which 
in  a modern  volcano  are  entirely  concealed  from  view.  A little  reflection 
will  convince  us  that  the  conditions  for  consolidation  within  the  crust  are 
so  different  from  those  at  the  surface  that  we  may  expect  them  to  make 
themselves  visible  in  the  internal  characters  of  the  rocks. 

An  essential  distinction  between  underground  propulsions  of  molten 
rock  and  superficial  outflows  of  the  same  material  lies  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  latter  are  free  to  take  any  shape  which  the  form  and  slope  of 
the  ground  may  permit,  the  subterranean  injections,  like  metal  poured  into 
a mould,  are  always  bounded  by  the  walls  of  the  aperture  into  which  they 
are  thnist.  According,  therefore,  to  the  shape  of  this  aperture  a con- 
venient classification  of  such  intrusions  may  be  made.  Where  the  molten 
material  has  risen  up  vertical  fissures  or  irregular  cracks,  it  has  solidified 
as  Dykes  and  A^eins.  Where  it  has  been  thrust  between  the  divisional 
planes  either  of  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks,  so  as  to  form  beds,  these  are 
conveniently  known  as  Sills,  Laccolites  or  Intrusive  Sheets.  Where  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  large  cylindrical  masses,  which,  ascending  through  the 
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crust,  appear  at  the  surface  in  rounded,  elliptical  or  irregularly -shaped 
eminences,  these  are  called  Bosses  (Stocks,  Culots). 

Further  contrasts  between  the  superficial  and  subterranean  consolidation 
of  molten  material  are  to  be  found  in  the  respective  textures  and  minute 
structures  of  the  rocks.  The  deep-seated  intrusions  are  commonly  charac- 
terized by  a general  and  markedly  greater  coarseness  of  crystallization  than 
is  possessed  by  lavas  poured  out  at  the  surface.  This  difference  of  texture, 
obviously  in  great  measure  the  result  of  slower  cooling,  shows  itself  in  acid, 
intermediate,  and  basic  magmas.  A lava  which  at  the  surface  has  cooled  as 
a fine-grained,  compact  black  basalt,  in  which  neither  with  the  naked  eye  nor 
wdth  the  lens  can  the  constituent  minerals  be  distinctly  determined,  may 
conceivably  be  represented  at  the  roots  of  its  parent  volcano  by  a coarse- 
textured  gabbro,  in  which  the  felspars  and  ])yroxenes  may  have  growm  into 
crystals  or  crystalline  aggregates  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Mr.  Iddings 
has  pointed  out  that  the  various  porphyrites  which  form  the  dykes  and 
sills  of  Electric  Beak  are  connected  witli  a central  boss  of  coarsely  crystalline 
diorite.’-  Examples  of  the  same  relation  from  different  volcanic  centres  in 
Britain  will  be  cited  in  later  chapters. 

This  greater  coarseness  of  texture  is  shown  by  microscopic  examination 
to  be  accompanied  by  other  notable  differences.  In  particular,  the  glassy 
residuum,  or  its  devitrified  representatives,  which  may  he  so  frerpiently 
detected  among  the  crystals  of  outflowing  lavas,  is  less  often  traceable  in  the 
body  of  subterreanean  intrusive  rocks,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  noticed 
at  their  outer  margins  where  they  have  been  rapidly  chilled  by  contact  wdth 
the  cool  upper  part  of  the  crust  into  which  they  have  been  impelled. 
Various  minerals,  tlie  constituents  of  wdiich  exist  in  the  original  magma, 
but  wdiich  may  be  hardly  or  not  all  recognisable  in  the  superficial  lavas, 
have  had  leisure  to  crystallize  out  in  the  deep-seated  intrusions  and  appear 
sometimes  among  the  components  of  the  general  body  of  the  rock,  or  as  well- 
terminated  crystals  in  its  drusy  cavities. 

Considerable  though  the  variations  may  be  betw’een  the  petrographical 
characters  of  the  intrusive  and  extrusive  rocks  of  a given  district  and  of  the 
same  eruptive  period,  they  appear  generally  to  lie  within  such  limits  as  to 
suggest  a genetic  relation  between  the  whole  series.  Conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  the  retention  or  escape  of  the  absorbed  vapours  which 
play  so  large  a part  in  volcanic  activity,  must  exercise  great  influence  on 
the  crystallization  of  constituent  minerals,  and  on  the  consolidation  and 
ultimate  texture  of  the  rocks.  Slow  cooling  under  great  pressure  and  with 
the  mineralizing  vapours  still  largely  retained  seems  to  be  pre-eminently 
favourable  for  the  production  of  a holocrystalline  texture  in  deep-seated 
portions  of  the  magma,  while  rapid  cooling  under  merely  atmospheric 
pressure  and  with  a continuous  disengagement  of  vapours,  appears  to  be 
required  for  the  finer  grain,  more  glassy  structure,  and  more  vesicular 
character  of  lavas  poured  out  at  the  surface. 

Besides  these  differences,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  a migration  of 
' 12th  Ann.  Jtep.  U.S.  Ocol.  Survey  (1890-91),  p.  59.'). 
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the  constituent  minerals  in,  the  body  of  large  intrusive  masses  before  con- 
solidation. In  particular,  the  heavier  and  more  basic  constituents  travel 
towards  the  cooling  margin,  leaving  the  central  portions  more  acid.  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  Bosses,  and  some  British  examples  will  then  bo  cited. 

Eeference,  however,  may  here  be  made  to  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and 
instructive  studies  of  the  relations  of  the  subterranean  and  superficial  erupted 
rocks  of  an  old  volcano,  which  will  be  found  in  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Tddings 
on  Electric  Peak  and  Sepulchre  Mountain  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of 
’Western  America.  Prom  the  data  there  obtainable  he  draws  the  deduction 
tliat  one  parent  magma,  retaining  the  same  chemical  composition,  may  result 
in  the  ultimate  production  of  rocks  strikingly  different  from  each  other  in 
structure  and  mineralogical  constitution,  yet  chemically  identical.  Electric 
Peak  includes  the  central  funnel  filled  up  with  coarsely  crystalline  diorite, 
and  having  a connected  series  of  sills  and  dykes  of  various  porphyrites. 
Sepulchre  Mountain,  separated  from  its  neighbourmg  eminence  by  a fault  of 
4000  feet,  displays  some  of  the  superficial  discharges  from  the  vent — coarse 
breccias  with  andesite-lavas.  These  rocks  are  not  chemically  distinguishable 
from  the  inti'usive  series,  but  the  lavas  are,  on  the  whole,  more  glassy,  while 
the  materials  of  the  bosses,  sills  and  dykes  are  more  ciystalline.  The  latter 
display  much  more  visible  cpiartz  and  biotite.^ 

By  practice  in  the  field,  supplemented  by  investigation  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  a geologist  acquires  a power  of  discriminating  wdth  fair 
accuracy,  even  in  hand  specimens,  the  superficial  from  the  subterranean 
igneous  rocks  of  an  old  volcanic  district. 

Denudation,  while  laying  bare  the  underground  mechanism  of  an  ancient 
volcano,  has  not  always  revealed  the  evidence  of  the  actual  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  rocks,  or  has  first  exposed  and  then  destroyed  it.  Sometimes 
a mass  of  eruptive  rock  has  been  worn  down  and  left  in  such  an  isolated 
condition  that  its  connection  wdth  the  rest  of  the  volcanic  network  cannot 
be  determined.  So  far  as  its  position  goes,  it  might  perhaps  be  either  a 
remnant  of  a lava-stream  or  the  projecting  part  of  some  deeper -seated 
protrusion.  But  its  texture  and  internal  structure  will  often  enable  a 
confident  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding  the  true  relations  of  such  a 
solitary  mass. 


i.  Dykes  and  Veins 

For  the  study  of  these  manifestations  of  volcanic  energy,  the  British 
Isles  may  be  regarded  as  a typical  region.  It  was  thence  that  the  word 
“ dyke  ” passed  into  geological  literature.  Thousands  of  examples  of  both 
dykes  and  veins  may  be  seen  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  southwards  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  southern  half  of  Scotland,  far  into  the  north 
of  England  and  towards  the  centre  of  Ireland.  They  may  be  found  cut- 

1 12</i.  Ann.  Hep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  1890-91.  As  already  stated,  the  eruptions  of  this  volcanic 
centre  became  progressively  more  acid,  and  this  change  appears  to  he  exhibited  by  the  extrusive 
lavas  as  well  as  by  the  intrusive  rocks. 
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ting  the  crests  of  the  moixntains  and  extending  as  reefs  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  are  thus  exposed  in  every  conceivable  divergence  of  position 
and  in  endless  varieties  of  enclosing  rock.  Moreover,  they  can  be  shown 
to  represent  a vast  range  of  geological  time.  One  system  of  them  belongs 
to  some  remote  part  of  the  Archtean  periods,  another  is  as  young  as  the 
older  Tertiary  ages. 

Full  details  regarding  tJiese  interesting  relics  of  volcanic  activity  will 
be  given  in  later  chapters,  especially  in  Chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  It 
may  suffice  here  to  note  that  each  of  the  three  types  of  old  volcanoes  above 
described  has,  in  Eritain,  its  accompaniment  of  dykes  and  veins.  The  plateaux, 
however,  present  by  far  the  most  abundant  and  varied  development  of  them. 
The  dykes  of  this  series  are  characterized  not  only  by  their  prodigious 
numbers  in  and  around  some  of  the  plateaux,  but  by  the  long  distances  to 
which  they  may  be  traced  beyond  these  limits.  They  are  chiefly  found  in 


Fig.  32. — Dyke,  Vein  and  Sill. 

The  dyke  (d)  rises  along  a small  fault  among  sandstones,  shales,  and  ironstones  (sh),  and  gives  off  a vein  (?’)  and  an 

intrusive  sheet  or  sill  (6). 

connection  with  the  Tertiary  basalt -plateaux,  though  the  Carboniferous 
andesite -plateaux  present  a feebler  display  of  them.  The  Tertiary  dykes 
are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their  persistent  rectilinear  lines,  some- 
times for  distances  of  many  miles,  and  their  general  north-westerly  direc- 
tion. They  form  a vast  system  extending  over  an  area  of  some  40,000 
square  miles.  Throughout  that  vyide  region  their  persistence  of  direction 
and  of  petrographical  characters  point  to  the  former  existence  of  one  or 
more  reservoirs  of  an  andesitic  and  basaltic  magma  underneath  the  northern 
half  of  Britain,  and  to  the  ruptui’e  of  the  crust  overlying  this  subterranean 
reservoir  by  thousands  of  parallel  fissures.  They  thus  constitute  perhaps' 
the  most  astonishing  feature  in  the  volcanic  history  of  Tertiary  time. 

The  dykes  and  veins  connected  with  the  puys  are  mainly  to  be  found  at 
or  close  to  the  vents.  Not  infrequently  they  traverse  the  agglomerates  of 
the  necks,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  traced  to  a central  pipe  or  core  of 
basalt. 

The  larger  cones  are  likewise  intersected  with  similar  vertical,  inclined 
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or  tortuously  irregular  walls  of  intruded  lava.  Occasionally  a radiate 
arrangement  may  be  observed  in  sucli  eases,  like  that  noticeable  at  some 
modern  volcanoes,  the  dykes  diverging  from  the  eruptive  centre. 

Many  dykes  exist  regarding  w-hich  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  any  actual  volcanic  rocks.  They  have  been  injected  into  fissures, 
but  whether  this  took  place  during  volcanic  paroxysms,  or  owing  to  some 
subterranean  movements  which  never  culminated  in  any  eruption,  cannot  be 
decided. 

The  cprestion  of  the  age  of  dykes,  like  that  of  intrusive  masses  of  all 
kinds,  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide.  A dyke  must  of  course  be 
younger  than  the  rocks  which  it  traverses,  and  a limit  to  its  antiquity  is  thus 
easily  li.xed.  But  we  cannot  always  affirm  that  because  a dyke  stops  short 
of  a particular  rock,  or  series  of  rocks,  it  is  older  than  these.  The  Hett 
Dyke,  in  the  north  of  England,  rises  through  the  Coal-measures,  but  stops 
at  the  Magnesian  Limestone ; yet  this  cessation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  dyke  wms  in  place  hefore  the  deposition  of  tliat  limestone.  The 
structure  may  have  arisen  from  the  dylce-fissure  having  ended  at  the  bottom 
of  the  limestone.  Where  dykes  rise  up  to  the  base  of  an  uuconformable 
formation  without  in  any  single  case  entering  it,  and  where  fragments  of 
them  are  enclosed  in  that  formation,  they  must  be  of  higher  antiquity,  and 
must  have  been  laid  bare  by  extensive  denudation  before  the  uuconformable 
strata  were  deposited  upon  them.  The  great  system  of  dykes  in  the  Lewisian 
Griieiss  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland  is  in  this  way  proved  to  be  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Torridon  Sandstones  under  which  it  passes  (Figs.  35,  30). 

Where  two  dykes  cross  each  other,  it  is  sometimes  not  difficult  to  decide 
irpon  their  relative  antiquity.  In  intrusive  rocks,  the  finest-grained  parts 
are  those  which  lie  nearest  the  outer  margin,  where  the  molten  material  was 
rapidly  chilled  by  coming  in  contact  with  cool  surfaces  of  rock.  Such 
“ chilled  margins  ” of  closer  grain  are  common  characteristics  of  dykes. 
Wherever  a dyke  carries  its  chilled  margin  across  another  dyke,  it  must  be 
the  younger  of  the  two,  and  wherever  such  a margin  is  interrupted  by 
another  dyke,  it  must  belong  to  the  older. 

As  a rule,  the  uprise  of  molten  material  in  a fissure  has  so  effectually 
sealed  it  up  that  in  the  subsequent  disturbances  of  the  terrestrial  crust  the 
fissure  has  not  been  reopened,  though  others  inay  have  been  produced  near 
it,  or  across  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  enormous  tension  to  which  the 
crust  was  exposed  opened  the  fissui-e  once  more,  sometimes  even  splitting 
a dyke  along  its  centre,  and  a new  ascent  of  molten  rock  took  place  within 
the  rent.  Hence  double  or  treble  or  compound  dykes  have  been  produced. 
The  second  or  later  infillings  are  generally  somewhat  difierent  from  the 
original  dyke.  Occasionally,  indeed,  they  present  a strong  contrast  to  it. 
Thus,  among  the  dykes  of  Skye  examples  occur  where  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  an  acid  granophyre,  while  the  sides  are  occupied  by  dykes  of  basalt. 
Instances  of  this  compound  type  of  dyke  will  be  given  in  the  account  of 
the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a wide  fissure  the  central  portion  may  remain 
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molten  for  some  time  after  the  sides  have  consolidated.  It  the  fissure 
served  as  a channel  for  the  ascent  of  lava  to  the  surface,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  central  still  fluid  part  might  be  driven  out  and  be  replaced  by 
other  material  from  below,  and  that  this  later  material  might  differ  con- 
siderably in  composition  from  that  which  first  filled  the  opening.  Such, 
according  to  Mr.  Iddings,  has  been  the  probable  history  of  some  of  the 
dykes  at  the  old  volcano  of  Electric  Peak.’-  But  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  this  explanation  of  compound  dykes  can  have  any  wide  application.  It 
could  only  hold  good  of  liroad  fissures  having  an  outlet,  and  is  probably 
inadmissible  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  compound  dykes  not  more  than 
10  or  15  feet  in  diameter,  where  the  several  bands  of  rock  are  sharply 
marked  off  from  each  other.  The  abrupt  demarcation  of  the  materials  in 
these  dykes,  their  closer  texture  along  their  mutual  boundaries,  the  in- 
dications of  solution  of  the  older  parts  of  the  group  by  the  younger,  and  of 
injection  of  the  latter  into  the  former,  show  that  they  belong  to  separate  and 
unconnected  intrusions.  These  questions  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  British  Tertiary  dykes  (Chapter  xxxv.  vol.  ii.  p.  159). 

Another  kind  of  compound  dyke  has  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  fissure  has  been  produced.  ‘While,  in  general,  the  dislocation 
has  taken  the  form  of  a single  rectilinear  rent,  which  on  opening  has  left 
two  clean-cut  walls,  cases  occur  where  the  rupture  has  followed  several 
parallel  lines,  and  the  magma  on  rising  into  the  rents  appears  as  two  or 
more  vertical  sheets  or  dykes,  separated  by  intervening  partitions  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock.  Examples  of  this  structure  are  not  infrequent  among  the 
Tertiary  dykes  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  may  l)e  noticed  rising  through 
the  cliffs  of  Lewisian  gneiss  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Lewis, 
south  of  Stornoway.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  the  same 
structure  yet  observed  is  that  described  by  I’rofessor  A.  C.  Lawson  from  the 
Laurentian  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  ‘White  Gravel  Eiver,  on  the  JI.E. 
coast  of  Lake  Superior.  In  a breadth  of  only'  about  14  feet  no  less  than 
28  vertically  intrusive  sheets  or  dykes  of  diabase,  from  1 inch  to  6| 
inches  broad,  I'i.se  through  the  granite,  which  is  thus  split  into  27  thin 
sheets.  The  diabase  undoubtedly  cuts  the  granite,  some  of  the  sheets 
actually  anastomosing  and  sending  veins  into  the  older  rock.^ 

From  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  imxlern  eruptions  of  Iceland,  it  is 
evident  that  gaping  fissures,  which  are  filled  by  ascending  lava  and 
thereby  converted  into  dykes,  in  many  instances  serve  as  channels  by' 
which  molten  rock  escapes  to  the  surface.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
any'  test  could  be  discovered  whereby  those  dy'kes  could  be  distinguished 
which  had  ever  established  a connection  with  the  outer  air.  It  the  lava 
continued  to  ascend  in  the  fissures,  and  to  pour  out  in  sixperficial  streams 
for  a long  time,  the  rocks  on  either  side  would  be  likely'  to  undeigo 
considerably  more  metamorphism  than  where  there  was  only  one  rapid 
injection  of  the  magma,  which  would  soon  cool.  Bossibly  in  the  much 

' 12th  Ann.  Hep.  U.S.  (Icol.  Siirmj  (1890-91),  p.  587. 

^ American  Oeologist  (1894),  p.  293. 
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greater  alteration  of  the  same  rocks  by  some  dykes  than  by  others,  a sign  of 
such  a connection  with  the  surface  may  survive.  This  subject  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  Tertiary  dykes  of  Britain  in  Book  VIII., 
where  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  this  phase  of  volcanic  action  will  be 
fully  discussed  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  163). 

ii.  Sills  and  Laccolites 

The  word  “ sill,”  derived  from  a remarkable  sheet  of  eruptive  rock  in  the 
north  of  England,  known  as  the  Great  Whin  Sill  (Chapter  xxix.),  is  now 
applied  as  a convenient  general  term  to  masses  of  intrusive  material,  which 
have  been  injected  between  such  divisional  planes  as  those  of  stratification, 
and  which  now  appear  as  sheets  or  beds  (Fig.  33).  These  masses  are  like- 
wise called  Intrusive  Sheets,  and  where  the  injected  material  has  accumulated 
in  large  blister-like  expansions,  these  are  known  as  Laccolites  (Fig.  34). 

Sills  vary  from  only  an  inch  or  two  up  to  5 0 0 feet  or  more  in  thickness. 
Lying,  as  they  frequently  do,  parallel  with  strata  above  and  below  them, 
they  resemble  in  some  respects  true  lava-sheets  erupted  contemporaneously 


Fig.  33. — Section  of  Sill  or  Intrusive  Sheet. 


with  the  series  of  sediments  among  which  they  are  intercalated.  And, 
indeed,  cases  occui'  in  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  whether  to  regard 
a given  mass  as  a sill  or  as  a superficial  lava.  In  general,  however,  sills 
exhibit  the  coarser  texture  above  referred  to  as  specially  characteristic  of 
subterranean  eruptive  masses.  Moreover  they  are  usually,  though  not 
always,  free  from  the  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  structures  of  true  surface- 
lavas.  Their  under  and  upper  surfaces,  unlike  the  more  scoriaceous  parts  of 
lavas,  are  commonly  much  closer  in  grain  than  the  general  body  of  the 
mass ; in  other  words,  they  possess  chilled  borders,  the  result  of  more  rapid 
consolidation  by  contact  with  cooler  rock.  Again,  instead  of  conforming  to 
the  stratification  of  the  formations  among  which  they  lie,  as  truly  inter- 
stratified  lavas  do,  they  may  be  seen  to  break  across  the  bedding  and  pursue 
their  course  on  a higher  or  lower  jilatforni.  The  strata  that  overlie  them, 
instead  of  enclosing  pieces  of  them  and  wrapping  round  irregularities  on 
their  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  contemporaneously  erupted  lava-sheets,  are 
usually  indurated,  sometimes  even  considerably  altered,  while  in  many  cases 
they  are  invaded  by  veins  from  the  eruptive  sheet,  or  portions  of  them  are 
involved  in  it,  and  are  then  much  hardened  or  metamorphosed. 

The  petrographical  character  of  the  sills  in  a volcanic  district  depends 
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primarily  on  the  constitution  of  the  parent  magma,  whence  both  they  and  the 
outhowiug  lavas  have  issued.  Where  the  lavas  are  rhyolites  or  felsites  the 
sills  are  acid,  where  basalts  have  been  erupted  the  sills  are  basic,  though 
there  has  often  been  a tendency  towards  the  appearance  of  more  acid 
material,  such  as  trachyte.  As  wc  have  seen,  considerable  differences  in 
petrographical  characters  may  arise  between  the  intrusive  and  extrusive 
offshoots  from  the  same  parent  magma  during  the  course  of  a volcanic 
cycle.  This  cpiestion  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  together  with 
tlie  leading  characters  of  Bosses. 

Between  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  a thick  sill  considerable  petro- 
graphical variation  may  sometimes  be  observed,  especially  where  the  rock  is 
of  basic  constitution.  Differences  both  of  texture  and  even  to  some  extent 
of  composition  can  be  detected.  Sometimes  what  have  been  called  “ segre- 
gation veins”  traverse  tlie  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  minerals  as  the 
General  body  of  the  rock,  but  in  larger  crystals  and  in  somewhat  different 
proportions,  d’hat  these  veins  belong  to  the  period  of  original  consolidation 
appears  to  be  shown  by  the  absence  of  fine-grained,  chilled  margins,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  the  component  crystals  of  the  veins  are  interlocked  with 
those  of  tlie  body  of  the  rock.  Other  veins  of  finer  grain  and  more  acid 
composition  probably  belong  to  a later  phase  of  consolidation,  when,  aftei 
the  separation  and  crystallization  of  the  more  basic  minerals,  the  more  acid 
mother  liquor  that  remained  was,  in  consequence  of  terrestrial  movements, 
injected  into  cracks  in  the  now  solidified,  though  still  highly  heated,  rock. 
Examples  of  these  features  will  be  cited  from  various  geological  formations 
in  the  following  chapters. 

Pteference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difference  occasionally  perceptible 
between  the  constitution  of  the  upper  and  that  of  the  under  portions  of  super- 
ficial lavas.  A similar  variation  is  sometimes  strongly  marked  among  sills, 
especially  those  of  a basic  character,  the  felspars  remaining  most  abundant 
above,  while  the  olivines  and  augites  preponderate  below.  Mr.  Iddiugs  has 
observed  some  excellent  illustrations  of  this  character  in  the  great  series  of 
sills  connected  with  the  volcanic  pipe  of  Electric  Peak  in  the  Yellowstone 
country.  ^ Some  examples  of  the  same  structure  will  subsequently  be  cited 
from  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  series  of  Central  Scotland. 

The  greatest  extreme  of  difference  which  I have  observed  in  the  petro- 
graphicar  characters  of  any  group  of  sills  is  that  displayed  by  the  Tertiary 
gabbros  of  Skye.  These  rocks  occur  as  sheets  interposed  among  the  bedded 
basalts,  and  injected  between  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  thick 
piles  of  rudely  stratified  sills.  They  possess  a remarkable  banded  structure, 
due  to  the  aggregation  of  their  component  minerals  in  distinct  layers,  some 
of  wdiicli  are  dark  in  colour,  from  the  abundance  of  their  iron-ore,  pyroxene 
and  olivine ; while  others  are  light-coloured,  from  the  predominance  of  their 
felspar.  Erom  the  manner  in  which  the  component  minerals  of  one  band 
interlace  with  those  of  the  contiguous  bands,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 

' “Electric  Peak  and  Sepulchre  Mountain,”  Vlth  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  (1890-91), 
p.  584. 
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structure  is  not  due  to  successive  injections  of  material  among  already 
consolidated  rocks,  but  belongs  to  the  original  conditions  of  expulsion  of  the 
gabbro  as  a whole.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  magma  which  supplied 
the  sills  was  at  the  time  of  its  extrusion  heterogeneous  in  composition,  and 
that  the  banding  arises  from  the  simultaneous  or  rapidly  successive  protrusion 
of  different  portions  of  this  variously-constituted  magma.  The  details  of 
the  structure  will  be  described  in  the  general  account  to  be  given  of  the 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  (Chapters  xliii.  and  xliv.). 

Besides  such  visible  differences  in  the  composition  of  sills,  others  much 
less  obtrusive  may  occasionally  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  microscopic  or 
chemical  research.  The  outer  parts  of  some  sills  are  thus  discovered  to  be 
more  basic  or  more  acid  than  the  inner  portions.  Or  evidence  may  be 
obtained  pointing  to  the  probable  melting  down  of  surrounding  rocks  by 
the  erupted  magma,  with  a consequent  local  change  in  the  chemical  and 
mineralogical  constitution  of  the  mass. 

In  regard  to  their  position  in  the  geological  structure  of  an  old  volcanic 
district  I may  here  remark  that  sills,  seldom  entirely  absent,  are  more 
especially  developed  either  among  the  rocks  through  which  the  volcano  has 
driven  its  vent,  or  about  the  base  of  the  erupted  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many 
illustrations  of  this  distribution  will  be  described  from  the  various  volcanic 
areas  of  Britain  belonging  to  Palfeozoic  and  Tertiary  time.  At  the  base  of 
the  great  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  series  of  Merionethshire, 
sills  are  admirably  developed,  while  among  the  basaltic  eruptions  which  closed 
the  long  volcanic  record  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
they  play  a notable  part. 

From  the  frequent  place  which  sills  take  at  the  base  of  a volcanic  series, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  generally  belong  to  a late  phase  in  the  history 
of  an  eruptive  episode  or  cycle,  when  the  orifices  of  discharge  had  become 
choked  up,  and  when  the  volcanic  energy  found  an  easier  passage  laterally 
between  the  strata  underneath  the  volcanic  pile  or  between  the  sheets  of 
that  pile  itself,  than  upward  through  the  ever-increasing  thickness  of  ejected 
material. 

While  there  is  an  obvious  relation  between  most  sills  and  some  eruptive 
centre  in  their  neighbourhood,  cases  occur  in  which  no  trace  of  any  contem- 
poraneous volcano  can  be  found,  but  where  the  intrusive  sheet  remains  as  the 
sole  evidence  of  the  movements  of  the  subterranean  magma.  The  Great 
Whin  Sill,  one  of  the  most  extensive  intrusive  sheets  in  the  British  Isles,  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind.  Though  this  large  mass  of  injected  material  can  be 
traced  for  a distance  of  about  80  miles,  and  though  the  strata  beneath  and 
above  it  are  well  exposed  in  innumerable  sections,  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
detected  to  show  that  it  was  connected  with  any  vent  that  formed  a volcano 
at  the  surface  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  2).  The  absence  of  this  evidence  may,  of 
course,  arise  from  the  failure  of  denudation  to  uncover  the  site  of  the  vent, 
which  may  possibly  still  remain  buried  under  the  Carboniferous  strata  that 
overlie  the  sill  towards  the  south-east.  But  it  may  be  due  to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  any  such  vent.  We  can  quite  conceive  that  volcanic  energy  should 
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sometimes  have  failed  to  complete  the  formation  of  an  actual  volcano. 
Aided  by  subterranean  movements,  it  might  have  been  potent  enough 
to  disrupt  the  lower  parts  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  to  propel  the  molten 
magma  into  fissures,  even  to  inject  it  for  many  miles  between  the  planes 
of  stratification,  whicli  would  be  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  yet  in  default 
of  available  rents,  might  have  been  unable  to  force  its  way  through  the 
upper  layers  and  so  reach  the  surface.  Examples  of  such  incompleted 
volcanoes  are  perhaps  to  be  recognized  among  solitary  sills,  which  not  in- 
frequently present  themselves  in  the  geological  structure  of  Britain.  But 
the  positive  decision  of  this  question  is  almost  always  frustrated  by  tlie 
imperfection  of  the  evidence,  and  the  consequent  possibility  that  a connected 
vent  may  still  lie  concealed  under  overlying  strata. 

Besides  the  more  usual  intrusions  of  molten  material  in  the  form  of  sheets 
of  which  the  verti(!al  thickness  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  horizontal 
extent,  there  occur  also  large  and  thick  cakes  of  intruded  material  in  which 
the  vertical  thickness  may  approach,  or  perhaps  even  surpass,  the  horizontal 
diameter.  These  dome -shaped  or  irregular  expansions  form  a connecting 
link  between  ordinary  sills  and  the  bosses  to  be  subsequently  described. 


They  have  received  the  name  of  Laccolites  from  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  who  worked 
out  this  peculiar  type  of  structure  in  the  case  of  the  Henry  Mountains  in 
southern  Utah  ’ (Fig.  34).  The  same  type  has  since  been  found  distributed 
over  Arizona  and  Colorado,  and  it  has  been  recognized  as  essentially  that  of 
many  eruptive  masses  or  bosses  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Western  America,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  previously  un- 
disturbed condition  of  the  sedimentary  formations,  the  relations  of  the  injected 
igneous  material  to  these  formations  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  various  isolated  laccolites  thus  clearly  presented, 
helps  to  explain  the  structure  of  other  intrusive  bodies  which,  having 
been  injected  among  plicated  and  dislocated  rocks,  do  not  so  readily  admit 
of  interpretation. 

' “Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains,”  U.S.  Geog.  and  Gcol.  Sxwvcy  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Region,  1877.  For  a review  of  the  whole  subject  of  laccolites  in  Western  America  see  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Whitman  Cross,  in  the  \ith  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  1892-93  (pub.  1895),  p.  157. 
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111  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona  the  eruptive  magma,  usually  a porphy- 
rite,  diorite  or  quartz-porphyry,  has  risen  in  one  or  more  pipes,  and  has  then 
intruded  itself  laterally  between  the  planes  of  the  sedimentary  formations 
which,  over  the  centre  of  intrusion,  have  been  pushed  upward  into  a vast  dome- 
shaped or  blister-like  elevation.  The  horizon  on  which  this  lateral  and 
vertical  expansion  of  the  intruded  material  took  place  would  seem  to  have 
lain  several  thousand  feet  below  the  surface.  It  ranges  from  the  Cambrian 
to  the  Tertiary  formations.  Subsequent  denudation  has  cut  down  the  up- 
raised mantle  of  sedimentary  layers,  and  has  revealed  more  or  less  of  the 
igneous  rock  underneath,  which  is  thus  allowed  to  protrude  and  to  be  affected 
by  atmospheric  erosion.  In  this  way,  wdde  plains  of  horizontal  or  gently 
undulating  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata  have  been  diversified  by  the 
appearance  of  cones,  detached  or  in  groups,  which  have  become  more  peaked 
and  varied  in  outline  in  proportion  as  their  original  sedimentary  covering 
has  been  removed  from  them.  Tlie  largest  of  the  laccolitic  masses  in  the 
Henry  Mountains  is  about  7000  feet  deep  and  about  4 miles  in  diameter. 
Less  than  one-half  of  the  cover  of  overarching  strata  has  been  removed,  and 
denudation  has  cut  deeply  into  the  remaining  part. 

That  the  type  of  structure,  so  well  exhibited  among  the  Henry 
Mountains,  has  not  been  more  abundantly  recognized  elsewhere  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  not  that  it  is  rare,  but  that  the  conditions  for  its 
development  are  seldom  so  favourable  as  in  W estern  America.  Obviously 
where  stratified  rocks  have  been  much  disturbed,  they  cease  to  furnish 
definite  or  regular  platforms  for  the  reception  of  eruptive  material,  and  to 
aflbrd  convenient  datum-lines  for  estimating  what  was  probably  the  shape 
of  the  intruded  magma.  We  may  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  propulsion 
of  eruptive  material  is  usually  to  upheave  the  overlying  crust,  and  thus  to 
give  rise  to  a laccolitic  form  of  intrusion.  The  upheaval  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  country  will  he  apt  to  be  practically  permanent,  the  intruded 
body  of  rock  being  welded  to  the  surrounding  formations,  and  forming  in  this 
way  a solid  and  resisting  core  directly  united  by  piipes  or  funnels  with  the 
great  magma-reservoir  underneath.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  molten 
rock,  instead  of  consolidating  underground,  has  been  copiously  discharged  at 
the  surface,  its  emission  must  tend  townrds  the  production  of  cavernous 
spaces  within  the  crust.  The  falling  in  of  the  roofs  of  such  caverns 
will  gi\'e  rise  to  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Subsequent  uprisings  of  the 
magma  may  fill  these  spaces  up,  and  when  the  rock  has  solidified  in  the 
form  of  laceolitcs  or  bosses,  it  may  effectually  put  an  end  there  to  further 
eruptions. 

Some  contact  metamorphism  may  be  observed  along  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  large  sills.  The  rocks  over  the  American  laccolites  have  some- 
times been  highly  altered.  But  as'  the  change  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
attendant  upon  Bosses,  though  generally  less  in  degree,  it  will  be  considered 
with  these  intrusive  masses.  The  problems  in  terrestrial  physics  suggested 
by  the  intrusion  of  such  thick  and  persi.stent  masses  of  eruptive  material  as 
those  which  ^orm  sills  and  laccolites  will  likewise  be  discussed  in  connection 
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with  the  luechaiiisni  of  the  remaining  intrusive  masses  which  have  now  to 
be  described. 

iii.  Bosses  {Stocks,  Culots) 

The  term  Boss  has  been  applied  to  masses  of  intrusive  rock  which  form 
at  the  surface  rounded,  craggy  or  variously -shaped  eminences,  having  a 
circular,  elliptical  or  irregular  ground-plan,  and  descending  into  the  terrestrial 
crust  with  vertical  or  steeply-inclined  sides  (Kg.  28).  Sometimes  they  can 
be  seen  to  have  pushed  the  surrounding  rocks  aside.  In  other  places  they 
seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  these  rocks  through  which,  as  it  were,  an 
opening  has  been  punched  for  the  reception  of  the  intrusive  material. 

Occasionally,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  large  bosses,  like  those  in 
which  granite  so  frequently  appears,  the  eruptive  mass  may  he  observe<l  to 
rise  here  and  there  in  detached  knobs  through  the  surrounding  rocks,  or  to 
enclose  patches  of  these,  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  that  the  large  body 
of  eruptive  material  terminates  upward  in  a very  irregular  surface,  of  which 
only  the  more  prominent  parts  project  through  the  cake  of  ovei’lying  rocks. 
In  true  bosses,  luilike  sills  or  laccolites,  we  do  not  get  to  any  bottom  on 
which  the  eruptive  material  rests.  Laccolites,  indeed,  may  he  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  the  typical  sill  and  the  typical  boss.  Ilie  difference 
between  a laccolite  and  a boss  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  laccolite 
does  not  deseeird  into  an  unknown  depth  in  the  crust,  hut  lies  upon  a 
platform  on  which  it  has  accumulated,  the  magma  having  ascended  by  one 
or  more  duets,  which  generally  hear  hut  a small  proportion  in  area  to  the 
mass  of  the  laccolite.  The  boss,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  known  to  lie  on 
any  horizon,  nor  to  ijroceed  from  smaller  ducts  underneath,  but  plunges  as  a 
great  pillar  or  irregular  mass,  which  may  frequently  he  noticed  to  widen  down- 
wards into  the  crust.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  masses  of 
eruptive  rock,  which,  according  to  the  definition  here  given,  should  be  called 
bosses,  would  be  found  to  be  truly  laccolites  if  their  structure  below  ground 
could  he  ascertained.  It  is  obvious  that  our  failure  to  find  any  platform 
on  which  the  body  of  a boss  lies,  may  arise  merely  from  denudation  having 
been  as  yet  insufficient  to  lay  such  a platform  l)are.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  a boss  several  miles  in  diameter  should  descend  as  a column  of  that 
magnitude  to  the  magma-reservoir  from  which  its  material  came.  More 
probably  it  has  been  supplied  through  one  or  more  smaller  ducts.  The  large 
boss  now  visible  at  the  surface  may  thus  be  really  a laccolitie  expansion  on 
one  or  more  horizons.  M.  Michel  Ldvy  lays  stress  on  the  general  widening 
of  granitic  bosses  as  they  descend  into  the  crust.^  AVhile  his  observations 
are  supported  by  many  illustrations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
are  probably  true  of  the  deeper-seated  masses  of  granite,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  numerous  examples  have  been  met  with  where  a granite  boss  is 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  rocks  which  it  has  invaded  and  on  which  it  may 

' M.  Michel  Levy,  Bull.  Carte  GeoJ.  France,  No.  35,  touio  v.  (1893),  p.  32.  The  view  stated 
in  tlie  text  is  also  that  adopted  hy  Prof.  Briigger  with  reference  to  the  granite  of  the  Christiania  dis- 
trict. “Die  Krnptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes.” 
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be  seen  to  lie.  Apart  from  the  cases  where  granite  seems  to  form  part  of  a 
vast  internal,  once  molten  mass,  into  which  its  encircling  gneisses  seem 
to  graduate,  there  are  others  in  which  this  rock,  as  now  \daible,  has  been 
injected  into  the  crust  as  a boss  or  as  a laccolite.  Instances  will  be  described 
in  later  chapters  where  such  bosses  have  risen  through  Cambi’ian,  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  It  may  be  said  that  between  such 
granitic  intrusions  and  volcanic  operations  no  connection  can  be  traced.  But 
reasons  will  be  brought  forward  in  later  chapters  to  regard  some  of  the 
granitic  bosses  as  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  Paheozoic  volcanoes.  It  will 
also  be  shown  tliat  among  the  intrusive  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  volcanic  series 
of  Britain  there  occur  bosses  of  truly  gTanophyric  and  granitic  material. 
Hence,  tliough  mainly  what  is  called  a “ plutonic  ” rock,  granite  has  made 
its  ap]5earance  among  the  subterranean  protrusions  of  volcanoes. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  intrusive  masses,  which  must  be  included 
under  the  general  name  of  bosse.s,  liave  proliably  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  volcanic  action  properly  so  called.  They  are  plutonic  injections, 
that  is,  portions  of  the  subterranean  magma  which  have  been  intruded  into 
the  terrestrial  crust  during  its  periods  of  disturbance,  and  have  not  been 
accompanied  with  any  superficial  discharges,  which  are  essential  in  truly 
volcanic  energy.  It  has  been  proposed  to  draw  a distinction  between  such 
deep-seated  intrusions  and  those  which  represent  volcanic  funnels.’^  If  this 
were  always  practicable  it  would  certainly  be  desirable.  But  the  distinction  is 
not  one  that  can  in  every  case  be  satisfactorily  drawn.  Even  in  regard  to 
granitic  bosses,  which  may  generally  be  assumed  to  be  plutonic  in  origin, 
the  Bi'itish  examples  just  referred  to  have  in  all  likelihood  been  connected 
with  undoubted  volcarrie  outbursts.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  here  to 
separate  the  obviously  Amlcanic  necks  of  eruptive  material  from  the  probably 
plutonic  bosses,  I propose  to  describe  brielly  the  general  characters  ot  bosses 
considered  as  a group  of  intrusive  rocks,  together  with  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  have 
been  injected. 

Bosses,  whether  of  plutonic  or  volcanic  origin,  are  frequently  not  merely 
single  masses  of  eruptive  rock,  but  are  accompanied  with  a system  of  dykes 
and  veins,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  directly  into  the  parent-mass,  while 
others  traverse  it  as  well  as  the  surrounding  rocks.  Hence  the  history  of  a 
boss  may  be  considerably  more  complex  than  the  external  form  of  the  mass 
might  suggest. 

The  petrographical  characters  of  bosses  link  them  with  the  other  under- 
ground injections  of  igneous  material,  more  especially  with  sills  and  laccolites. 
Indeed,  on  mere  lithological  grounds  no  satisfactory  line  could  be  drawn 
between  these  various  forms  of  intrusive  rocks.  The  larger  the  mass  the 
more  coarsely  crystalline  it  may  be  expected  to  be.  But  the  whole  range 
of  structure,  texture  and  composition,  from  those  of  the  narrowest  vein  to 
those  of  the  widest  boss,  constitutes  one  connected  series  of  gradations. 

Acid,  intermediate  and  basic  rocks  are  abundantly  displayed  among  the 
^ M.  Micliel  Ldvj’’,  Bitll.  Carte  G^ol.  P}'ance,  No.  35,  tome  v.  (1893). 
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bosses.  Hiige  masses  of  granite,  grauophyre,  quartz -porphyry,  felsite  or 
rhyolite,  represent  the  acid  series.  Intermediate  varieties  consist  of  trachyte, 
phonolite,  diorite,  andesite  or  other  rock.  The  basic  bosses  include  varieties 
of  gabbro,  dolerite,  basalt,  picrite,  and  other  compounds. 

In  a boss  of  large  size,  a considerable  range  of  texture,  composition  and 
structure  may  often  be  observed.  The  rock  is  generally  much  coarser  in 
grain  than  that  of  thin  sills  or  dykes.  Sometimes  it  exhibits  a finer  texture 
along  the  margin  than  in  the  centre,  though  this  variation  is  not  usually  so 
marked  as  in  sills  and  dykes.  The  rapidly-chilled  and  therefore  more 
close-textured  selvage  seems  to  have  been  developed  much  more  fully  in 
small  than  in  large  masses  of  eruptive  material.  The  latter,  cooling  more 
slowly,  allowed  even  their  marginal  parts  to  retain  their  heat,  and  some- 
times perhaps  even  their  molten  condition,  longer  than  small  injections. 
Some  influence  must  also  have  been  exercised  by  the  temperature  of  the 
rocks  into  which  the  eruptive  material  was  intruded.  Where  this  tempera- 
ture was  high,  as  in  deep-seated  parts  of  the  crust,  it  would  allow  the 
intrusive  magma  to  cool  more  slowly,  and  thus  to  assume  a more  coarsely 
crystalline  condition.  The  absence  of  a close  grain  round  the  margins  of 
granitic  bosses  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 

But  a much  more  important  distinction  may  he  traced  between  the 
central  and  marginal  parts  of  some  large  bosses  and  thick  sills.  I have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  wlhle  the  middle  of  a large  intrusive  mass 
may  be  decidedly  acid,  taking  even  the  form  of  granite,  the  outer  borders 
are  sometimes  found  to  he  much  more  basic,  passing  into  such  a rock  as 
gabbro,  or  even  into  some  ultra-basic  compound.  Between  these  extremes  of 
composition  no  sharp  division  is  sometimes  discoverable,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  had  the  one  rock  been  intruded  into  the  other.  The  differ- 
ences graduate  so  insensibly  into  each  other  as  to  suggest  that  originally 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  formed  one  continuous  body  of  eruptive  material. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  magma  itself  was  heterogeneous  at  tlie 
time  of  intrusion.^  But  the  frequency  of  the  distribution  of  the  basic 
ingredients  towards  the  outer  margin,  and  the  acid  towards  the  centre,  points 
rather  to  a process  of  differentiation  among  the  constituents  of  the  boss 
before  consolidation.  In  some  instances  the  differentiation  would  appear 
to  have  taken  place  before  crystallization  to  any  great  extent  had  set  in, 
because  the  minerals  ultimately  developed  in  the  central  parts  differ  from 
those  at  the  sides.  In  other  eases,  the  transference  of  material  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  progress  after  the  component  minerals  had  crystallized  o\it 
of  the  magma,  for  they  are  the  same  throughout  the  whole  intrusive  mass, 
but  differ  in  relative  proportions  from  centre,  to  circumference." 

As  illustrations  of  these  features  I may  cite  two  good  examples,  one 
from  Scotland  and  one  from  England.  The  mass  of  Garabol  Hill,  in  the 

^ The  Tertiary  gabbros  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  liave  already  been  oited,  and  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  a later  chapter  a.s  exhibiting  the  heterogeneousness  of  an  eniptive  magma. 

- See  Messrs.  Dakyns  and  Teall,  Quart.  Jourii.  Gcol.  Soc.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  104  ; Prof.  Briigger, 
op.  dt.  1.  (1894),  p.  15  ; Mr.  A.  Harker,  op.  dt.  p.  320;  Prof.  Hidings,  Journ.  Gcol.  Chicago,  i. 
(1893),  p.  833  ; Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  Washington,  ii.  (1890),  p.  191  ; 1892,  p.  89. 
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Loch  Lomond  district,  consists  mainly  of  granite,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
12^  square  miles.  IMessrs.  Dakyns  and  Teall  have  shown  that  while  the 
central  portions  consist  of  granite,  the  south-eastern  margin  affords  a remark- 
able series  of  intermediate  rocks,  such  as  hornhlende-biotite-grauite,  tonalite 
(quartz-mica-diorite),  diorite  and  augite-diorite,  which  lead  us  outwards  into 
highly  basic  compounds,  including  wehrlites  (olivinc-diallage  rocks),  picrites 
(olivine-augite  rocks),  serpentine  (possibly  representing  dunites,  saxonites, 
and  Iherzolites),  and  a peculiar  rock  consisting  essentially  of  enstatite, 
diallage,  brown  hornblende  and  biotite.  The  authors  regard  the  whole  of 
these  widely  different  rocks  as  the  products  of  one  original  magma,  the  more 
basic  marginal  area  having  consolidated  first  as  peridotites,  followed  by 
diorites,  tonalites  and  granites  in  the  order  of  increasing  acidity.  The  most 
acid  rock  in  the  whole  series  consists  of  felspar  and  quartz,  is  almost  devoid 
of  ferro-maguesian  minerals,  and  occurs  in  narrow  veins  in  the  granite  and 
tonalite.  It  indicates  that  after  the  segregation  and  consolidation  of  the 
whole  boss,  ruptures  occurred  which  were  filled  in  by  the  ascent  of  the  very 
latest  and  most  acid  remaining  portion  of  still  fluid  magma.^ 

The  case  of  Carrock  Fell  in  Cumberland  has  been  described  by  Mr.  A. 
Marker,  who  has  ascertained  that  the  gabbro  of  this  boss  has  in  its  central 
portions  a specific  gravity  of  less  than  2 "8  5 and  a silica-percentage  some- 
times as  high  as  59-46,  whilst  its  marginal  zone  gives  a specific  gravity 
above  2-95  and  a silica-percentage  as  low  as  32-50.  The  migration  of  the 
heavy  iron  ores  towards  the  margin  is  readily  apparent  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  is  well  established  by  chemical  analysis,  the  oxides  of  iron  amounting  in 
the  centre  to  (>-24  (Fe„Og3-60,  FeO  2-G4),  and  at  the  margin  to  25-54 
(Fe.,Og8-44,  FeOI  7-10).^  Xeither  in  this  instance  nor  in  that  of  Garabol 
Hill  has  any  evidence  been  noticed  which  would  suggest  that  the  basic  and 
acid  rocks  belong  to  different  periods  of  intrusion.  They  pass  so  insensibly 
into  each  other  as  to  form  in  each  case  one  graduated  mass. 

From  these  and  other  examples  which  have  been  observed,  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  differences  between  the  basic  margin  and 
the  acid  centre  are  due  to  some  process  of  segregation  or  differentiation  while 
the  mass  was  still  in  a liquid  condition,  and  its  constituents  could  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  boss  to  another.  According  to  Professor  Brogger,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a general  law  that  differentiation  sets  in  during  consolidation, 
and  is  determined  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  laws  of  crystallization  in  a 
magma,  in  so  far  as  the  compounds  which,  on  given  conditions,  would  first 
crystallize  out,  diffuse  themselves  towards  the  cooling  margin  so  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  contact-stratum  a peculiar  chemical  composition  in  the  still 
liquid  material  before  crystallization  takes  place.^ 

If  during  the  process  of  differentiation,  and  before  consolidation,  injections 
of  the  magma  occur,  they  may  be  expected  to  differ  in  character  according 

^ Messrs.  Dakyns  and  Teall,  Quart,  Journ,  Gcol.  Soc.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  104. 

2 Mr.  A.  Ilarker,  op.  cit.  p.  320. 

^ This  general  conclusion  is  stated  by  Professor  Brogger  from  his  investigation  of  the  rocks  of 
Gran,  Quart,  Journ.  (Hoi.  Soc.  1.  (1894),  p.  36. 
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to  the  portion  of  the  magma  from  which  they  are  derived.  ' Professor  Brogger 
believes  that  among  the  basic  eruptive  rocks  of  Gran  in  the  Christiania  dis- 
trict, one  and  the  same  magma  has  in  the  bosses  solidified  as  olivine-gabbro- 
diabases,  and  in  the  dykes  as  camptonites,  bostonites,  pyroxenites,  horn- 
blendites,  and  more  acid  augite-diorites.^ 

Various  opinions  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
so-called  differentiation,  but  none  of  them  are  entirely  satisfactory.  We 
must  await  the  results  of  further  exploration  in  the  field  and  of  continued 
research  in  the  laboratory. 

What  appears  to  have  taken  place  within  a subterranean  molten  magma 
which  has  been  propelled  into  the  earth’s  crust  as  a boss  or  laccolite,  with 
or  without  a connected  system  of  dykes,  may  possibly  be  made  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  characters  of  lavas  successively 
erupted  from  the  same  vent  during  the  continuance  of  a volcanic  cycle. 
Whether  or  not  any  such  process  of  differentiation  can  be  proved  to  take 
place  within  a subterranean  volcanic  reservoir,  the  sequence  of  enrpted  lavas 
bears  a curious  resemblance  to  the  order  in  which  the  constituents  of  some 
largo  bosses  succeed  each  other  from  margin  to  centre.  The  earliest  lavas 
inay  be  of  an  intermediate  or  even  basic  character,  but  they  generally  tend 
to  become  more  acid.  ISTevertlieless  alternations  of  basic  and  acid  lavas 
which  have  been  noted  in  various  districts  would  seem  to  show  that  if  there 
be  a process  of  differentiation  in  the  magma-basins,  it  is  not  regular  and 
continuous,  but  liable  to  interruption  and  renewal.  The  return  to  basic 
eruptions,  which  so  often  marks  the  close  of  a volcanic  cycle,  is  likewise  not 
easily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  continuous  differentiation. 

Where  no  sensible  evidence  of  differentiation  is  traceable  in  the  general 
body  of  a large  intrusive  mass,  indications  that  some  such  process  has  there 
been  in  progress  are  perhaps  supplied  by  the  more  acid  dykes  or  veins, 
and  the  sd-called  “segregation  veins,”  which  have  been  already  alluded  to 
as  traversing  large  intrusive  masses.  Though  these  portions  differ  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  texture  and  composition  from  the  main  substance 
of  the  boss,  the  differences  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  them 
as  really  parts  of  the  same  parent  magma.  The  veins,  which  are  more 
acid  than  the  rock  that  they  traverse,  may  he  regarded  as  having  emanated 
from  some  central  or  deeper-seated  part  of  a boss,  which  still  remained  lluid 
after  the  marginal  or  upper  portion  had  consolidated  sufficiently  far  to  be 
capable  of  being  rent  open  during  subterranean  disturbance.  But  that  the 
mass,  though  coherent  enough  to  be  fissured,  still  remained  at  a high  tem- 
perature, may  be  inferred  from  the  general  absence  of  chilled  edges  to  these 
veins.  The  evidence  of  differentiation  supplied  by  “ segregation  veins  ” has 
been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Sills. 

The  study  of  the  petrographical  variations  in  the  constitution  of  large 
eruptive  bosses  has  a twofold  interest  for  the  geologist.  In  the  first  place, 
it  affords  him  material  for  an  investigation  of  the  changes  which  a volcanic 
magma  undergoes  during  its  eruption  and  consolidation,  and  thereby  pro- 
* Quart.  Jown.  Geol.  Soc.  1.  (1894),  p.  35. 
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vitles  him  with  some  data  for  an  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  the  sequence  of 
erupted  products  during  a volcanic  cycle.  In  the  second  place,  it  yields  to 
him  some  interesting  analogies  with  the  structures  of  ancient  gneisses,  and 
tlius  helps  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these 
profoundly  difficult  hut  deeply  fascinating  rocks. 

Bosses,  like  sills,  occur  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  slieets,  and  also  as  soli- 
tary protrusions.  AVhere  they  rise  amidst  interstratified  lavas  and  tuffs  they 
may  often  be  recognized  as  occupying  the  position  of  volcanic  vents.  They 
are  then  necks,  and  their  characters  in  this  connection  have  already  been 
given.  Where,  however,  as  so  frecpiently  happens,  they  appear  among  rocks 
in  which  no  trace  of  any  contemporaneous  volcanic  material  is  to  be  detected, 
their  relation  to  former  volcanic  activity  remains  uncertain. 

Of  this  doubtful  nature  some  of  the  most  notable  e.xamples  are  supplied 
by  the  great  granitic  bosses  which  occur  so  frequently  among  the  older 
Baheozoic  rocks  of  Britain.  The  age  of  these  can  sometimes  be  approximately 
fixed,  and  is  then  found  to  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  some  vol- 
canic episode.  Tims  the  granite-bosses  of  Galloway,  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
disrupt  Upper  Silurian  strata,  but  are  older  than  the  Upper  Old  Sandstone. 
Hence  they  probably  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone, 
which  was  eminently  characterized  by  the  vigour  and  long  continuance  of 
its  volcanoes.  The  granite  of  Arran  and  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  can  be 
shown  by  one  line  of  reasoning  to  be  younger  than  surrounding  Carboniferous 
formations,  by  other  arguments  to  he  probably  later  than  the  Permian  period, 
and  by  a review  of  the  whole  evidence  to  form  almost  certainly  part  of  the 
volcanic  history  of  Tertiary  time. 

But  even  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  uprise  of  a huge  boss  of 
eruptive  material  was  geologically  contemporaneous  with  energetic  volcanic 
action,  this  coincidence  may  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  boss  there- 
fore marks  one  of  the  volcanic  centres  of  activity.  Each  example  must  be 
judged  by  itself  There  have,  doubtless,  been  many  cases  of  the  intrusion 
of  molten  material  in  bosses,  as  well  as  in  sills,  without  the  establishment 
of  any  connection  with  the  surface.  Such  incompleted  volcanoes  have  been 
revealed  by  denudation  after  the  removal  of  a great  thickness  of  superin- 
cumbent rock.  The  evidence  which  would  have  decided  the  question  to 
what  extent  tuny  of  them  became  true  volcanic  vents  has  thus  been  destroyed. 
We  can  only  reason  tentatively  from  a careful  collation  of  all  the  facts  that 
are  now  recoverable.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  will  be  fully 
given  in  subsequent  chapters. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  a test  for  the  discrimination  of  a subterranean 
protrusion  from  a true  volcanic  chimney  may  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  surrounding  rocks,  which  in  the  case  of  the  prolonged  flow  of  molten 
matter  up  a vent  would  be  likely  to  undergo  far  more  metamorphism  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  injection  of  a single  eruptive  mass.^  But,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  no  special  or  excessive  metamorphism  of  the 
encircling  rocks  is  noticeable  around  many  vents.  There  is  certainly  no 
^ See,  for  example,  Mr.  Harker,  Quart.  Jowni.  trcol.  Soc.  1.  (1894),  p.  329. 
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more  alteration  contiguons  to  numerous  true  necks  than  around  bosses,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ever  communicated  directly  with  the  surface, 
and  which  Avere  probably  the  result  of  a single  intrusion.  We  must  always 
remember  that  the  denudation  which  has  revealed  these  bosses  has  generally 
removed  the  evidence  of  their  upward  termination  and  of  their  possible 
connection  with  any  volcanic  ejections.  Many  of  them  may  mark  the  sites 
of  true  vents  from  which  only  single  eruptions  to(jk  place.  The  opening  of 
a volcanic  A'ent  does  not  necessarily  imply  a prolonged  ascent  of  volcanic 
material.  In  a vast  number  of  cases  the  original  eruption  Avas  the  first  and 
last  effort  of  the  volcano,  so  that  in  such  circumstances  there  seems  no  more 
reason  for  much  alteration  of  the  walls  of  the  chimney  than  for  the  meta- 
morphism  of  the  rocks  round  a boss,  laccolite,  sill  or  dyke. 

The  metamorphism  produced  by  intrusions  of  molten  material  upon  the 
rocks  Avith  Avhieh  they  have  come  in  contact  has  long  been  studied.  Its 
amount  varies  so  greatly  in  different  cases  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  has 
specially  depended  are  not  easily  determined.  Three  factors  have  obAdously 
been  of  great  importance — first,  the  bulk  of  the  intruded  material ; secondly, 
the  chemical  composition  and  lithological  texture  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  affected;  and  thirdly,  the  constitution  and  temperature  of  the  in- 
vading magma. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  a huge  boss  of  eruptive  material  Avill  be  likely  to 
effect  much  more  alteration  of  the  surrounding  rocks  than  a small  boss,  sill 
or  dyke.  Its  initial  temperature  will  probably  bo  higher  at  the  time  of  its 
assuming  its  final  place  than  that  of  the  same  material  after  it  has  found 
its  way  into  the  narroAver  space  of  a thin  sill  or  dyke.  It  will  likewise 
take  much  longer  to  cool.  Hence  the  infiuence  of  its  heat  and  its  Aurpours 
Avill  continue  to  act  long  after  those  of  the  dyke  or  sill  have  ceased  to 
manifest  themselves. 

2.  It  is  equally  evident  that  much  of  the  resultant  metamorphism  Avill 
depend  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  rocks  to  change.  An  obdurate  material 
such  as  pure  quartz-sand,  for  example,  Avill  resist  further  alteration  than 
mere  hardening  into  quartzite.  Shales  and  mudstones  may  be  indurated 
into  cherty  substances  of  various  textures.  Limestones  and  dolomites,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  become  entirely  crystalline,  and  may  even  have  new 
minerals,  such  as  garnet,  tremolite,  pyroxene,  etc.,  developed  in  them.  Hence 
in  compai’ing  the  amount  of  metamorphism  attendant  on  two  separate  bosses 
we  must  always  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  which  it 
has  been  induced. 

3.  But  perhaps  the  most  effectiA''e  cause  of  A'ariatiou  in  the  nature  and 
amount  of  contact  metamorphisin  has  been  the  constitution  of  the  eruptive 
magma.  A broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  alteration  pro- 
duced by  basic  and  by  acid  rocks.  The  intrusion  of  basic  material  has 
often  produced  singularly  little  change,  even  Avhen  the  eruptive  mass  has 
been  of  considerable  size.  The  greatest  amount  of  alteration  is  to  be  found 
where  the  basic  boss  has  caught  up  and  enveloped  portions  of  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Thus  where  the  gabbro  of  Carrock  Fell  has  invaded  the  basic 
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Lower  Silurian  lavas  of  the  Lake  District,  the  enveloped  portions  of  the 
latter  show  considerable  modification.  Their  groundinass  becomes  darker 
and  more  lustrous,  the  felspars  assume  a clearer  appearance  and  lose  some 
of  their  conspicuous  inclusions,  the  pyroxenie  constituents  are  converted 
into  pale  amphihole,  and  the  glassy  base  disappears.  At  the  actual  line  of 
contact  the  felspars  of  the  lavas  have  become  disengaged  from  their  original 
matrix,  which  seems  to  have  been  dissolved  and  absorbed  in  the  gabbro- 
magma.  Brown  mica  has  been  exceptionally  developed  in  the  altered  lava. 
At  the  same  time,  a change  is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  gabbro 
itself  near  the  contact.  Brown  mica  is  there  to  be  seen,  though  not  a 
constituent  of  the  rock  elsewhere.  The  eruptive  material  has  incorporated 
the  basic  groundinass  of  the  lavas,  leaving  the  felspars  uudissolved.^ 

Much  more  serious  are  the  changes  produced  by  intrusions  of  acid 
material,  though  here  again  the  metamorphism  varies  within  wide  limits, 
being  sometimes  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  other  cases  advancing  so  far  as 
to  convert  mere  sedimentary  material  into  thoroughly  crystalline  rocks. 
Small  sills  and  dykes  of  felsite  and  granophyre  may  produce  very  slight 
change  even  upon  shales  and  limestones,  as  may  be  seen  among  the  erup- 
tive rocks  of  Skye  and  Eaasay.  Large  bosses  of  granophyre,  and  still  more 
of  granite,  have  been  accompanied  with  the  most  extensive  metamorphism. 
Bound  these  eruptive  masses  every  gradation  may  be  traced  among  sandy 
and  argillaceous  sediments,  until  they  pass  into  ■ crystalline  mica -schists, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  distinguishable  from  rocks  of  Arcluean  age. 
Admirable  examples  of  this  extreme  alteration  may  be  observed  around  the 
great  granite  bosses  of  Galloway.^  Again,  among  calcareous  rocks  a transi- 
tion may  be  traced  from  dull  grey  ordinary  fossiliferous  limestones  and 
dolomites  into  pure  white  crystalline  marbles,  full  of  crystals  of  treinolite, 
zoisite,  garnet  and  other  minerals.  The  alteration  of  the  fossiliferous  Cam- 
brian limestones  of  Strath  in  Skye  by  tlie  intrusive  bosses  of  Tertiary  granite 
well  illustrates  this  change.'* 

Without  entering  further  here  into  the  wide  subject  of  contact  meta- 
morphism, to  which  a large  literature  has  now  been  devoted,  we  may  note 
the  effects  whieli  have  been  produced  in  the  eruptive  material  itself  by  its 
contact  with  the  surrounding  rocks.  Not  only  have  these  rocks  been 
altered,  but  very  considerable  modifications  have  likewise  taken  place  in  the 
active  agent  of  the  change. 

Sometimes  the  alteration  of  the  invading  material  has  been  effected 
without  any  sensible  absorption  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  rocks 
invaded.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  those  instances  where  sheets  of 
basalt,  intruded  among  coals  or  highly  carbonaceous  shales,  have  lost  their 
compact  crystalline  character  and  have  become  mere  clays.  In  the  coal- 

Mr.  Harker,  Quart.  Joxmi.  (h'.ol.  Soc.  vol.  1.  (1894),  p.  331. 

2 See  Explanation  to  Sheet  9 of  the  Gcoloxfical  Survey  of  Scotland,  p.  22  ; Prof.  Bonney  and 
Mr.  Allport,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xvi.  (1889) ; Miss  Gardiner,  Quai-t.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvi. 

• (1890),  p.  569. 

3 Macculloeh,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  (1816),  p.  1;  Description  of  the  n'estern  Isles,  vol  i. 
p.  322.  See  also  Quaii.  ,/ourn.  tlcol.  Sue.  vol.  xiv.  (1857),  p.  1 ; and  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  62. 
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fields  of  Britain,  where  many  examples  of  this  change  have  been  noted,  the 
igneous  material  is  known  as  “ white  trap.”  The  iron  oxides  have  been  in 
great  part  removed,  or,  together  with  the  lime  of  the  component  minerals, 
have  been  converted  into  carbonates.  Traces  of  the  original  felspar  crystals 
may  still  be  detected,  but  the  grouudmass  has  been  changed  into  a dull, 
earthy,  friable  and  decomposed  substance. 

Nearly  always,  however,  the  alteration  of  the  intrusive  magma  has 
resulted  from  the  incorporation  of  portions  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Ileference  has  been  made  above  to  the  alteration  of  the  Carrock  Fell  gabbro 
by  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  basic  lavas  around  it.  But  still  more 
remarkable  is  the  change  produced  in  some  acid  rocks  by  the  incorporation 
of  basic  material  into  their  substance.  Professor  Sollas  has  described  in 
great  detail  a remarkable  instance  of  this  effect  in  the  probably  Tertiary 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  Carlingford  district  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland. 
He  has  ascertained  that  the  eruptive  gabbro  of  that  district  is  older 
than  the  granite,  for  it  is  traversed  by  granophyre  dykes  which  enclose 
pieces  of  it.  The  granophyre  dykes,  on  the  other  hand,  often  show  a 
lithoidal  or  chilled  margin,  which  is  not  visible  in  the  gabbro.  He  believes 
that  the  gabbro  is  not  only  older  than  the  acid  protrusions,  but  was 
already  completely  solid,  traversed  by  contraction-joints,  and  probably  frac- 
tured by  earth-movements,  before  the  injection  of  the  granophyric  material, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  intrusion  was  in  a state  of  extreme  fluidity,  lor  it 
has  found  its  way  into  the  minutest  crael^s  and  crevices.  He  has  especi- 
ally studied  the  alteration  produced  by  the  granophyre  upon  the  enclosed 
pieces  of  basic  rock.  The  diallage,  isolated  from  the  other  constituents 
of  the  gabbro,  may  commonly  he  seen  to  have  broken  up  into  numerous 
granules,  like  the  augite  grains  of  basalt,  while  in  some  cases  biotite  and 
hornblende  have  been  developed  with  the  concomitant  excretion  of  mag- 
netite. Tlie  acid  rock  itself  has  undergone  considerable  modification  owing 
to  the  incorporation  of  basic  material  into  its  substance.  Professor  Sollas 
distinguishes  the  following  varieties  of  the  rock  : — Biotite-granophyre,  biotite- 
amphibole-granophyre,  augite-granophyre,  diallage-amphibole-augite-grano- 
phyre.^ 

Similar  phenomena  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Harker  as  occurring 
where  granophyre  has  invaded  the  gabbro  of  Carrock  lell.-  The  same 
observer  has  more  recently  detected  some  interestuig  examples  furnished 
by  injections  of  Tertiary  granophyre  in  the  agglomerates  of  Skye.  The 
acid  rock  is  roughly  estimated  by  him  to  have  taken  up  aljout  one-fourth  of 
its  bulk  of  gabbro  fragments.  He  has  investigated  the  minute  structure  of 
the  rock  thus  constituted,  and  has  been  able  to  recognize  the  aiigite  of  the 
original  gabbro,  in  various  stages  of  alteration  and  completely  isolated,  the 
other  minerals  having  been  dissolved  in  the  acid  magma. 

' Trans.  Iloy.  Irish  Acad.  xxx.  (1894),  part  xii.  p.  477. 

- Quart.  Joxirn.  <Icol.  Soc.  li.  (1895),  p.  183. 

Op.  cit.  lii.  The  metamorphisni  produced  upon  fragments  ol  difiereiit  kinds  of  foreign 
material  enelosed  within  various  igneous  rocks  has  in  recent  years  been  studied  in  great  detail  by 
Professor  Lacroix — Les  Enclaves  dcs  Jioches  Volcaniques,  Macon,  1893. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  eoiupreliend  the  conditions  under  which  large  masses 
of  molten  material  have  been  injected  into  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  two 
main  factors  in  volcanic  action — terrestrial  contraction  and  the  energy  of  the 
vapours  in  the  magma — have  no  doubt  played  the  chief  part  in  the  process. 
But  the  relative  share  of  each  and  the  way  in  which  the  enormous  load  of 
overlying  rock  has  been  overcome  are  not  readily  intelligible. 

Let  us  first  consider  for  a moment  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
crust  under  which  the  injection  in  many  cases  took  place.  The  Whin  Sill 
of  England  may  serve  as  a good  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
This  notable  mass  of  intrusive  rock  has  been  forced  between  the  stratification 
planes  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  in  one,  or  sometimes  more  than 
one,  sheet.  It  stretches  for  a horizontal  distance  of  not  less  than  80  miles 
with  an  average  thickness  of  between  80  and  100  feet.  Erom  the  area 
over  which  it  can  be  traced  its  total  extent  underground  must  be  at  least 
400  scpiare  miles  (see  Chapter  xxix.). 

In  any  single  section  the  Whin  Sill  might  be  supposed  to  be  a truly 
iuterstratified  sheet,  so  evenly  does  it  seem  to  be  intercalated  between  the 
sedimentary  strata.  But  here  and  there  it  diverges  upward  or  downward 
in  such  a way  as  to  prove  it  to  be  really  a vast  injected  sheet.  The  age  of 
the  injection  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  It  must  be  later  than  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  stratigraphical  break  in  the 
Carboniferous  system  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  sill.  If  the  injection 
took  place  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  any  local  disturbance,  such  as  we  might  suppose  would  have 
been  likely  to  accompany  the  extravasation  of  so  enormous  a mass  ot  igneous 
material.  If  the  date  of  injection  be  assigned  to  the  next  volcanic  episode 
in  the  geological  history  of  Britain — that  of  the  I’ermian  period — it  will 
follow  that  the  Whin  Sill  was  intruded  into  its  present  position  under  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  Carboniferous  system  higher 
than  the  platform  followed  by  the  injected  rock.  The  overlying  body  of 
strata  w'ould  thus  exceed  5000  feet  in  thickness,  or  in  round  numbers  would 
amount  at  least  to  an  English  mile.  The  pressure  of  this  mass  of  super- 
incumbent material,  at  the  depth  at  which  the  injected  magma  was  forced 
between  the  strata,  must  have  been  so  gigantic  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  energy  of  the  magma  would  have  been  able  to  achieve  of  itself  so 
stupendous  a task  as  the  formation  of  the  Great  Whin  Sill. 

The  volume  of  injected  material  is  likewise  deserving  of  special  attention. 
Many  sills  exceed  dOO  or  400  feet  in  thickness;  and  .some  laccolites  must 
enormously  surpass  these  limits.  The  intrusion  of  so  vast  a body  of  new 
material  into  the  terrestrial  crust  will  necessitate  eitlier  a corresponding  eleva- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  crust  overlying  the  injected  magma  or  a subsidence 
of  that  part  underlying  it,  or  some  combination  of  both  movements.  It  is 
conceivable  that,  where  the  body  of  protruded  magma  was  large  and  the 
thickness  of  overlying  crust  was  small,  the  expansive  force  of  the  vapours 
under  high  ten.sion  in  the  molten  rock  may  have  sufficed  for  the  uplilt. 
This  result  will  be  most  likely  to  be  effected  around  a volcanic  chimney 
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where  the  magma  has  the  least  amount  of  overlying  load,  and  encounters 
that  relief  from  pressure  which  enables  it  to  become  a powerful  agent  in 
terrestrial  physics. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bodies  of  injected  rock,  especially  where 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  opening  of  any  volcanic 
vents,  the  propulsion  of  the  igneous  material  into  the  crust  has  probably  been 
effected  as  a consequence  of  disturbance  of  the  terrestrial  crust.  When  the 
strain  of  contraction  leads  to  the  pushing  upward  of  the  terrestrial  areas 
intervening  between  wide  regions  of  subsidence,  even  though  the  differential 
movement  may  be  slight,  the  isogeotherms  undergo  deformation.  The 
intensely  hot  nucleus  is  srpreezcd  upward,  and  if  in  the  process  of  compres- 
sion ruptures  take  place  in  the  crust,  and  cavities  in  it  are  consequently 
opened,  the  magma  will  at  once  be  forced  into  them.  Such  ruptures  may 
be  expected  to  take  place  along  lines  of  weakness.  Bocks  will  split  along 
their  stratification-planes,  and  the  tendencv  to  separation  along  these  lines 
may  be  aided  by  the  readiness  of  the  energetic  magma  to  find  its  way  into 
and  to  enlarge  every  available  opening.  Hence  we  may  expect  that,  besides 
vertical  fractures,  leading  to  the  production  of  dykes  and  bosses,  there  will 
often  be  horizontal  thrusts  and  ruptures,  whicli  will  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sills.’ 

There  is  still  another  feature  of  terrestrial  contraction  which  may  help 
us  to  follow  the  behaviour  of  the  magma  within  the  crust.  Plication  of  the 
crust  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  resixlts  of  the  contracting  strain. 
Where  a great  series  of  sedimentary  formations  has  been  violently  compressed 
so  that  its  component  strata  have  been  thrown  into  rapid  folds  and  squeezed 
into  a vertical  position,  the  portion  of  the  crust  thus  treated  may  possibly  be 
on  the  whole  strengthened  against  the  uprise  of  molten  material  throiigh  it. 
But  the  folding  is  often  accompanied  with  dislocation.  Not  only  are  the 
rocks  thrown  into  endless  plications,  but  portions  of  them  are  ruptured  and 
even  driven  horizontally  over  other  parts.  Such  greatly  disturbed  areas  of 
the  crust  are  not  infrequently  found  to  have  been  plentifully  injected  with 
io-neous  rocks  in  the  form  of  dykes,  veins,  sills,  laccolites  and  bosses. 

The  elevation  of  a mountain-chain  is  known  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
diminution  of  density  in  the  crust  underneath.  Mr.  0.  Fisher  has  sug- 
gested that  along  such  lines  of  terrestrial  iiplift  there  may  be  a double 
bulge  in  the  crust,  one  portion  rising  to  form  the  upheaved  land  and  the 
other  sinking  down  into  the  hot  nucleus.  If  the  lighter  descending  crust 
were  there  melted  it  might  form  a magma  ready  to  be  poured  out  as  lava 
on  the  opening  of  any  vent.  The  lava  thus  ejected  would  be  of  the  lighter 
kinds.  It  has  been  remarked  as  certainh^  a curious  fact  that  the  lavas 
which  issue  from  high  mountain  ranges  are  generally  much  more  acid  than 
the  lieavy  basic  lavas  which  are  so  characteristic  of  volcanoes  close  to  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

But  even  wdiere  no  actu.al  mountain-chain  is  formed,  there  are  gentle 
undulations  of  the  crust  wdiich  no  doubt  also  affect  the  isogeotherms.  If 
any  series  of  disturbances  should  give  rise  to  a double  system  of  such 
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undulations,  one  crossing  the  other,  there  would  he  limited  dome-shaped 
elevations  at  the  intersections  of  these  waves,  and  if  at  the  same  time  actual 
rupture  of  the  crust  should  take  place,  the  magma  might  find  its  way 
upward  under  such  domes  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  laccolitic 
intrusions.  Cessation  of  the  earth -movements  might  allow  the  intruded 
material  slowly  to  solidify  without  ever  making  an  opening  to  the  surface 
and  forming  a volcano.  Doubtless  many  sills,  laccolites  and  bosses  repre- 
sent such  early  or  arrested  stages  in  volcanic  history. 

Propelled  into  the  crust  at  a high  temperature,  and  endowed  with  great 
energy  from  the  tension  of  its  absorbed  vapours  and  gases,  the  magma  will 
avail  itself  of  every  rent  which  may  be  opened  in  the  surrounding  crust, 
and  where  it  has  succeeded  in  reaching  tlie  surface,  its  own  explosive 
violence  may  enable  it  to  rupture  the  crust  still  fui’ther,  aud  open  for 
itself  many  new  passages.  Thus  an  eruptive  laccolito  or  boss  is  often  fringed 
with  veins,  dykes  and  sills  which  proceed  from  its  mass  into  the  rocks  around. 

Tlie  question  how  far  an  ascending  mass  of  magma  can  melt  down 
its  walls  is  one  to  which  no  definite  answer  can  yet  be  given.  Recent 
observations  show  that  where  the  difference  in  the  silica  percentage  between 
the  magma  and  the  rock  attacked  is  great,  there  may  be  considerable 
dissolution  of  material  from  this  cause.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  Mr.  Harker’s  computation  that  some  of  the  acid  granophyres  of  Skye  have 
melted  down  about  a fourth  of  their  bulk  of  the  basic  gabbros.  If  such  a 
reaction  should  take  place  between  the  magma  of  a boss,  sill  or  laccolite  and 
the  rocks  among  wliich  it  has  been  intruded,  great  changes  might  result  in 
the  composition  of  the  intruded  rock.  We  are  not  yet,  however,  in 
possession  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  absorption  of  this  kind  really  takes 
place  on  an  extensive  scale  within  the  earth’s  crust.  If  it  did  occur  to  a 
large  extent,  we  shoirld  expect  much  greater  varieties  in  the  composition  of 
eruptive  rocks  than  usually  occur,  and  also  some  observable  relation  between 
the  composition  of  the  igneous  material  and  that  of  the  rocks  into  which  it 
has  been  injected.  But  enough  is  not  yet  known  of  this  subject  to  warrant 
any  decided  opinion  regarding  it. 
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Influence  of  Volcanic  Kocks  on  the  Scenery  of  the  Land — Efl'ects  of  Denudation. 

As  considerable  popular  misapprehension  exists  respecting  the  part  which 
volcanism  has  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  existing  topography  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  as  the  British  Isles,  from  their  varied  geological 
structure,  offer  special  facilities  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  devote  a final  section  of  the  present  Introduction  to 
a consideration  of  the  real  topographical  influence  of  volcanic  action. 

AVith  modern,  and  especially  with  active,  volcanoes  we  need  not  here 
concern  ourselves.  Their  topographical  forms  are  well  known,  and  give  rise 
to  no  difficulty.  The  lofty  cones  of  the  Vesuvian  type,  with  their  wide- 
spread lavas  and  ashes,  their  vast  craters  and  their  abundant  parasitic 
volcanoes ; the  crowded,  but  generally  diminutive,  cones  and  domes  of  the 
puy  type,  so  well  displayed  in  Auvergne,  the  Eifel  and  the  Bay  of  Naples ; 
and  the  vast  lava  deserts  of  the  plateaux,  so  characteristically  developed  in 
Iceland  and  Western  America,  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which  volcanic 
energy  directly  changes  the  contours  of  a terrestrial  surface. 

But  the  circumstances  are  altered  when  we  deal  with  the  topographical 
influence  of  long  extinct  volcanoes.  Other  agencies  then  come  into  play, 
and  some  caution  may  be  needed  in  the  effort  to  disentangle  the  elements 
of  the  complicated  problem,  and  to  assign  to  each  contributing  cause  its  own 
proper  effect. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  continuous  denudation  of 
volcanic  hills  from  the  time  that  they  are  first  erupted.  But  the  com- 
parative rapidity  of  the  waste  aud  the  remarkable  topographical  changes 
which  it  involves  can  hardly  be  adequately  realized  without  the  inspection 
of  an  actual  example.  A visit  to  the  back  of  Monte  Somma,  already  alluded 
to,  will  teach  the  observer,  far  more  vividly  than  books  can  do,  how  a 
volcanic  cone  is  affected  by  daily  meteoric  changes.  The  sides  of  such 
a cone  may  remain  tolerably  uniform  slopes  so  long  as  they  are  always 
being  renewed  by  deposits  from  fresh  eruptions.  But  when  the  volcanic 
activity  ceases,  and  the  declivities  undergo  no  such  reparation,  they  are 
rapidly  channelled  by  the  descent  of  rain-water,  until  the  furrows  grow  by 
degrees  wide  and  deep  ravines,  with  only  narrow'  and  continually-diininish- 
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ing  crests  between  them.  It  unchecked  by  any  fresh  discharge  ot  volcanic 
material,  the  degradation  will  at  last  have  removed  the  whole  cone. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  purely  volcanic  topography,  that  is,  the  terrestrial 
scenery  due  directly  to  the  eruption  of  materials  ii’oni  within  the  eaith,  can 
never  become  in  a geological  sense  very  old.  It  can  only  endure  so  long  as 
it  is  continually  renewed  by  fresh  eruptions,  or  where  it  is  carried  down  by 
subsidence  under  water  and  is  there  buried  under  a cover  of  protecting 
sediments.  When,  therefore,  we  meet  with  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
exposed  at  the  surface,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  their  present  contours 
are  not  those  of  the  original  volcano,  but  ha^’e  been  brought  about  by  the 
processes  of  denudation. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  general  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  volcanic 
rocks  of  ancient  date  sometimes  rise  into  wonderfully  craggy  heights,  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  cones  and  deep  crater-like  hollows,  which  to  popular  imagina- 
tion betoken  contours  left  by  now  extinguished  volcanic  fires.  Examples  of 
such  scenery  are  familiar  in  various  parts  ot  Britain ; but  the  resemblance 
to  recent  volcanic  topography  is  deceptive.  There  are,  indeed,  a few  hills 
wherein  the  progress  of  denudation  seems  not  as  yet  to  have  entirely 
removed  the  lavas  and  tuffs  that  gathered  round  the  original  vents.  Some 
of  the  tuff-cones  of  eastern  Fife,  for  example,  present  cases  of  this  kind. 
Again,  the  great  granophyre  domes  and  ccjiies  of  tlie  Tertiary  volcanic  series 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  though  they  have  undoubtedly  been  extensively 
denuded,  may  possibly  retain  contours  that  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those 
which  these  protruded  bosses  originally  assumed  under  the  mass  of  rock 
which  has  been  removed  from  them.  Nevertheless,  putting  such  doubtful 
exceptions  aside,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  liills  composed  of  ancient 
volcanic  material  give  no  clue  to  the  forms  of  the  original  volcanoes. 

It  can  hardly  be.  too  often  repeated  that  the  fundamental  law  in  the 
universal  deeay  and  sculpture  of  the  land  is  that  the  waste  is  proportioned 
to  the  resistance  offered  to  it : the  softer  rooks  are  worn  down  with  com- 
parative rapidity,  while  the  harder  varieties  are  left  projecting  above  them. 
As  a general  rule,  volcanic  rocks  are  more  durable  than  those  among  which 
they  are  interstratified,  and  hence  project  above  them,  but  this  is  nf)t  always 
the  case.  No  universal  rule  can,  indeed,  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the 
relative  durability  of  any  rocks.  While,  therefore,  topographic  contours 
afford  a valuable  indication  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  rocks  below 
the  surface,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  in  all  circumstances  an  infallible 
guide  in  this  respect.  No  better  proof  can  be  offered  of  the  caution  that 
is  needed  in  tracing  such  contours  hack  to  their  origin  than  is  furnished 
by  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain.  These  eruptive  masses,  consisting 
usually  of  durable  materials  and  ranging  tlirough  a vast  cycle  of  geological 
time,  usually  rise  into  prominent  features  and  thus  support  the  general  law. 
But  they  include  also  many  easily  eroded  members,  which,  instead  of 
forming  eminences,  are  worn  into  hollows.  They  include,  in  short,  every 
type  of  scenery,  from  featureless  plains  and  rolling  lowlands  to  craggy  and 
spiry  mountains. 
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The  first  point,  then,  which  is  established  in  an  investigation  of  the 
topographical  influence  of  old  volcanic  rocks  is  that  their  prevailing 
prominence  arises  from  relative  durability  amidst  universal  degradation. 
When  we  proceed  further  to  inquire  why  they  vary  so  much  from  each 
other  in  different  places,  and  how  their  complicated  details  of  feature  have 
been  elaborated,  we  soon  learn  that  such  local  peculiarities  have  arisen 
mainly  from  variations  in  the  internal  structure  and  grouping  of  the  rocks 
themselves. 

Here  again  the  general  law  of  sculpture  comes  into  play.  The  local 
features  have  depended  upon  the  comparative  resistance  offered  to  the 
sculpturing  agents  by  the  different  portions  of  a volcanic  series.  Each 
distinct  variety  of  rock  possesses  its  own  characteristic  internal  structure. 
The  lines  along  which  atmospheric  disintegration  will  most  effectually  carry 
on  its  carving  w’ork  are  thus  already  traced  in  the  very  substance  and 
architecture  of  the  rock  itself  Each  rock  consequently  yields  in  its  own 
way  to  the  processes  of  disintegration,  and  thus  contributes  its  own  dis- 
tinctive share  to  topographical  feature. 

Among  the  massive  rocks  abvmdant  examples  of  such  special  types  of 
weathering  may  be  cited,  from  the  acid  and  basic  series,  and  from  superficial 
lavas  as  well  as  from  intrusive  bosses  and  sills.  Acid  bosses,  such  as  those 
of  granite,  granophyre  and  quartz-porphyry,  tend  to  weather  into  blocks  and 
finally  into  sand,  and  as  this  tendency  is  somewhat  unifoi'inly  distributed 
through  the  I’ocks,  they  are  apt  to  assume  rounded,  dome-sliaped  or  conical 
forms  which,  at  a distance,'  may  seem  to  have  smooth  declivities,  but  on 
examination  are  generally  found  to  be  covered  with  a slowly-descending 
sheet  of  disintegrated  blocks  and  debris  (Fig.  346).  When  less  prone  to 
decay,  and  especially  where  traversed  by  a strongly-defined  system  of  vertical 
joints,  they  may  shoot  up  into  tower-like  heights,  with  prominent  spires  and 
obelisks.  Basic  bosses,  when  their  materials  decay  somewhat  rapidly,  give 
rise  to  analogous  topographical  forms,  though  the  more  fertile  soils  which 
they  produce  generally  lead  to  their  being  clothed  with  vegetation.  Where 
they  consist  of  an  obdurate  rock,  much  jointed  and  fissured,  like  the  gabbro 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  they  form  exceedingly  rugged  mountains,  terminating 
upward  in  serrated  crests  and  groups  of  aiguilles  (Figs.  331,  333). 

Acid  lavas  that  have  been  superficially  erupted  weather  into  irregu- 
larly craggy  hills,  like  the  Hanks  of  Snowdon.  Those  of  intermediate 
composition,  where  they  have  accumulated  in  thick  masses,  are  apt  to 
weather  into  conical  forms,  as  may  be  seen  among  the  Cheviot,  Pentland 
and  Garleton  Hills  (Figs.  109,  110,  133);  but  where  they  have  been  poured 
out  in  successive  thin  sheets  they  have  built  up  undulating  plateaux  with 
teri’aced  sides,  as  among  the  Ayrshire  and  Campsie  Fells  and  the  hills  of 
Lome  (Figs.  99,  107).  Basic  lavas  have  issued  in  comparatively  thin  sheets, 
frequently  columnar  or  slaggy,  forming  flat-topped  hiUs  and  terraced  escarp- 
ments, such  as  are  typically  develojred  among  the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (Figs.  11,  265,  283,  284,  286). 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  local  peculiarities  of  topography 
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among  old  volcanic  rocks  is  the  intercalation  of  very  distinct  varieties  of 
material  in  the  same  volcanic  series.  Wliere,  for  instance,  lavas  and  tuffs 
alternate,  great  inequalities  of  surface  may  be  produced.  ihe  tuffs,  being 
generally  more  friable,  decay  faster  and  give  rise  to  hollows,  while  the 
lavas,  being  more  durable,  project  in  bold  ridges  or  rise  into  mural  escarp- 
ments (Fig.  265).  Again,  where  dykes  weather  more  readily  than  the  rocks 
w’hich  they  traverse,  they  originate  deep  narrow  clefts,  while  where  they 
weather  more  slowly  than  the  rocks  around  them,  they  project  as  dark  ribs. 
Thus  in  Skye  some  dykes  which  rise  through  the  obdutate  gabbro  are 
marked  by  chasms  which  reach  up  even  to  the  highest  crests  ol  the 
mountains  (Fig.  333),  while  of  those  which  run  in  the  pale  crumbling 
granophyre,  some  stand  up  as  black  walls  that  can  be  followed  with  the 
eye  across  the  ridges  even  from  a long  distance. 

IVIany  further  illustrations  of  these  principles  might  be  cited  here  from 
the  old  volcanic  districts  of  Britain.  But  they  will  present  themselves 
successively  in  later  chapters.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  scenery  of  these  districts  is  not  directly  due  to  volcanic  action, 
but  is  the  immediate  result  of  denudation  acting  upon  volcanic  rocks, 
modified  and  directed  by  their  geological  structure. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful,  in  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  subject,^ 
to  cite  some  typical  volcanic  regions  in  the  British  Isles  as  illustrations  ol 
the  relations  between  geology  and  topography,  which,  besides  impressing  the 
main  lesson  here  enforced,  may  serve  also  to  show  some  of  the  striking  con- 
trasts which  geology  reveals  between  the  present  and  former  conditions  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Among  these  contrasts  none  are  more  singuhir 
than  those  offered  by  tracts  where  volcanic  action  has  once  been  rile,  and 
where  the  picture  of  ancient  geography  presented  in  the  rocks  differs  so 
widely  from  the  scenery  of  the  same  places  to-day  as  to  appeal  vividly  to  the 
imagination. 

The  first  district  to  which  I may  refer  wdrere  ancient  volcanic  rocks  are 
well  developed  is  that  of  Devonshire.  The  story  of  the  Devonian  volcanoes 
will  be  told  in  some  detail  in  later  chapters,  when  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
eruptions  were  again  and  again  renewed  during  a long  course  of  ages.  Tet, 
abundant  as  the  intercalated  lavas  and  tuffs  are,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  scenery,  though  here  and  there  a hardei 
or  larger  mass  of  diabase  rises  into  a prominent  knoll  or  isolated  hill. 
When  the  amount  of  volcanic  material  in  this  region  is  considered,  we  ma} 
feel  some  surprise  at  the  trifling  infiuence  which  it  has  exerted  in  the  general 
denudation  of  the  surface. 

To  one  who  wanders  over  the  rich  champaign  of  southern  Devonshire, 
and  surveys  from  some  higher  prominence  the  undidating  tree -crowned 
ridges  that  slope  down  into  orchard-filled  hollows,  and  the  green  uplands 
that  sweep  in  successive  waves  of  verdure  to  the  distant  blue  tors  of  Dart- 
moor, the  scene  appears  as  a type  of  all  that  is  most  peaceful,  varied  and 
fertile  in  English  landscape.  In  the  trim  luxuriance  that  meets  the  eye  on 
every  side,  the  hand  of  man  is  apparent,  though  from  many  a point  ol 
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vantage  no  sound  may  be  lieard  for  a time  to  show  that  he  himself  is  any- 
where near  ns.  Yet  ever  and  anon  from  the  deep  lanes,  hidden  out  of 
sight  under  their  canopy  of  foliage,  tliere  will  come  the  creak  of  the  groan- 
ing waggon  and  the  crack  of  the  waggoner’s  whip,  as  evidence  that  there  are 
roads  and  human  traffic  through  this  bosky  silent  countiy. 

Amid  so  much  quiet  beauty,  where  every  feature  seems  to  be  eloquent 
of  long  generations  of  undisturbed  repose,  it  must  surely  stir  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  told  that  underneath  these  orchards,  meadows  and  woodlands  lie 
the  mouldering  remnants  of  once  active  and  long-lived  volcanoes.  Yet  we 
have  only  to  descend  into  one  of  the  deep  lanes  to  find  the  crumbling  lavas 
and  ashes  of  the  old  eruptions.  The  landscape  has,  in  truth,  been  carved  out 
of  these  volcanic  rocks,  and  their  decomposition  has  furnished  the  rich  loam 
that  nourishes  so  luxuriant  a vegetation. 

Not  less  impressive  is  the  contrast  presented  between  the  present  and 
former  condition  of  the  broad  pastoral  ujrlands  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Nowhere  in  the  British  Islands  can  the  feeling  of  mere  loneliness  be  more 
perfectly  experienced  than  among  these  elevated  tracts  of  bare  moorland. 
I'hey  have  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  outline  peculiar  to  mountain  tracts. 
Sometimes,  for  miles  around  one  of  tlieir  conspicuous  summits,  we  may  see 
no  projecting  knob  or  pinnacle.  The  rocks  have  been  gently  rounded  off 
into  broad  featureless  hills,  which  sink  into  winding  valleys,  each  with  its 
thread  of  streamlet  and  its  farms  along  the  bottom,  and  its  scattered  remnants 
of  birch-wood  or  alder-copse  along  its  slopes  and  dingles.  Across  miles  of 
heathy  pasture  and  moorland,  on  the  summits  of  this  great  tableland,  we  may 
perchance  see  no  sign  of  man  or  his  handiwork,  though  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  and  the  far-off  barking  of  the  collie  tell  that  we  are  here  within  the 
quiet  domain  of  the  south-country  shepherd. 

In  this  pastoral  territory,  also,  though  they  hardly  affect  the  scenery, 
volcanic  rocks  come  to  the  surface  where  the  foldings  of  the  earth’s  crust 
have  brought  up  the  oldest  formations.  Their  appearance  extends  over 
so  wide  an  area  as  to  show  that  a large  part  of  these  uplands  lies  on 
a deeply- buried  volcanic  floor.  A wdiole  series  of  submarine  volcanoes, 
extending  over  an  area  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  still  in  great 
part  overlain  with  the  accumulated  sands  and  silts  of  the  sea-bottom,  now 
hardened  into  stone,  underlies  these  quiet  hills  and  lonely  valleys. 

A contrast  of  another  type  meets  us  in  the  broad  midland  valley  of 
Scotland.  Around  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  the  landscape  is 
diversified  by  many  hills  and  crags  which  show  where  harder  rocks  project 
from  amidst  the  sediments  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  On  some  of  these 
crags  the  forts  of  the  early  races,  the  towei's  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  and  the 
feudal  castles  of  the  middle  ages  were  successively  planted,  and  round  their 
base  clustered  for  protection  the  cots  of  the  peasants  and  the  earliest  home- 
steads of  the  future  city.  Beneath  these  crags  many  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  the  stormy  annals  of  the  country  were  transacted.  Under  their 
shadow,  and  not  without  inspiration  from  their  local  form  and  colour,  litera- 
ture, art  and  science  have  arisen  and  flourished.  Nowhere,  in  short,  within 
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the  compass  of  the  British  Isles  has  the  political  and  intellectual  progress  of 
the  people  been  more  plainly  affected  hy  the  environment  than  in  this 
central  district  of  Scotland. 

When  now  we  inquire  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  topography 
which  has  so  influenced  the  population  around  it,  we  find  that  its  prominences 
are  relics  of  ancient  volcanoes.  The  feudal  towers  are  based  on  sills  and 
dykes  and  necks.  The  fields  and  gardens,  monuments  and  roadways,  over- 
lie  sheets  of  lava  or  beds  of  volcanic  ashes.  Isot  only  is  every  con.spicuous 
eminence  immediately  around  of  volcanic  origin,  but  even  the  ranges  of  blue 
hills  that  close  in  the  distant  view  to  south  and  north  and  east  and  west  are 
mainly  built  up  of  lavas  and  tuffs.  The  eruptions  of  which  these  heights 
are  memorials  belong  to  a vast  range  of  geological  ages,  the  latest  of  them 
having  passed  away  long  before  the  advent  of  man.  But  they  have  left 
their  traces  deeply  engraven  in  the  rooky  framework  of  the  landscape. 
While  human  history,  stormy  or  peaceful,  has  been  slowly  evolving  itself 
<luring  the  progress  of  the  centuries  in  these  fertile  lowlands,  the  crags  and 
heights  have  remained  as  memorials  of  an  earlier  history  when  Central 
Scotland  continued  for  many  ages  to  be  the  theatre  of  vigorous  volcanic 
activity. 

As  a final  illustration  of  the  influence  of  volcanic  rocks  in  scenery,  and 
of  the  contrast  between  their  origin  and  their  present  condition,  I may  cite 
the  more  prominent  groups  of  hills  in  the  Inner  Hebrides.  In  the  .singu- 
larly varied  landscapes  of  that  region  three  distinct  types  of  topography 
attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  These  are  best  combined  and  most  fully 
developed  in  the  island  of  Skye.  Throughout  the  northern  half  of  that 
picturesijue  island,  the  ground  rises  into  a rolling  tableland,  deeply  pene- 
trated l)y  arms  of  the  sea,  into  which  it  slopes  in  green  declivities,  while  along 
its  outer  borders  it  plunges  in  ranges  of  precipice  into  the  Atlantic.  Every- 
where, alike  on  the  cliffs  and  the  inland  slopes,  long  parallel  lines  of  rock- 
terrace  meet  the  eye.  These  mount  one  above  another  from  the  shores 
up  to  the  flat  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  presenting  level  or  gently -inclined 
bars  of  dark  crag  that  rise  above  slopes  of  debris,  green  sward  and  bracken. 
It  is  these  parallel,  sharply-defined  bars  of  rock,  with  their  intervening  strips 
of  verdure,  that  give  its  distinctive  character  to  the  scenery  of  1101  them 
Skye.  Oil  hillside  after  hillside  and  in  valley  after  valley,  they  reappear 
with  the  same  almost  artificial  monotony.  And  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Skye  they  are  repeated  in  one  island  after  another,  all  down  the  chain  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  scenery,  and  abruptly  bounding  it  on  the 
south,  rise  the  Bed  Hills  of  Skye — a singular  group  of  connected  cones. 
Alike  in  form  and  in  colour,  these  hills  stand  apart  from  everything  around 
them.  The  verdure  of  the  northern  terraced  tableland  here  entirely  dis- 
appears. The  slopes  are  sheets  of  angular  debris, — huge  blocks  of  naked 
stone  and  trails  of  sand,  amidst  which  hardly  any  vegetation  finds  a footing. 
The  decay  of  the  rock  gives  it  a pale  yellowish-grey  hue,  which  alter  rain 
deepens  into  I'usset,  so  that  in  favourable  lights  these  strange  cones  gleam 
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with  a warm  glow  as  if  they,  in  some  special  way,  could  catch  and  reflect 
the  radiance  of  the  sky. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  these  pale  smooth-sloped  cones,  the  dark 
mass  of  the  Cuillin  Hills  completes  the  interruption  of  the  northern  tableland. 
Ill  almost  every  topographical  feature  these  hills  present  a contrast  to  the 
other  two  kinds  of  scenery.  Their  forms  are  more  rugged  than  those  of 
any  other  hill-group  in  Britain  (Fig.  331).  Every  declivity  among  them  is 
an  irregular  pile  of  crags,  every  crest  is  notched  like  a saw,  every  peak  is 
sharpened  into  a pinnacle.  Instead  of  being  buried  under  vast  sheets  of 
their  own  debris,  these  hills  show  everywhere  their  naked  rock,  which  seems 
to  brave  the  elements  as  few  other  rocks  can  do.  Unlike  the  pale  Bed 
Hills,  they  are  dark,  almost  black  in  tone,  though  when  canopied  with  cloud 
they  assume  a hue  of  deepe.st  violet. 

Each  of  these  three  distinct  tyjies  of  topograyiliy  owes  its  existence  to 
the  way  in  which  a special  kind  of  volcanic  rock  yields  to  the  influences  of 
denudation.  The  terraced  tableland  of  the  north  is  built  up  of  hundreds  of 
sheets  of  basaltic  lava,  each  of  the  long  level  ledges  of  brown  rock  marking 
the  outcrop  of  one  or  more  of  these  once  molten  streams.  The  black  rugged 
mass  of  the  Cuillin  Hills  consists  of  a vast  protruded  body  of  eruptive 
material,  which,  in  the  form  of  endless  sills  and  bosses  of  gabbro  and 
dolerite,  has  invaded  the  basalt-plateau,  and  has  now  been  revealed  by  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  portion  of  that  plateau  which  it  upraised.  The 
pale  cones  and  domes  of  the  Bed  Hills  mark  the  place  of  one  of  the  last 
protrusions  in  the  volcanic  history  of  Britain— that  of  large  masses  of  an 
acid  magma,  which  broke  through  the  basalt-plateau  and  also  disrupted 
the  earlier  gabbro. 

In  no  part  of  North-Western  Europe  has  volcanic  activity  left  more 
varied  and  abundant  records  of  its  operations  than  in  these  three  contiguous 
tracts  of  Skye.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  note  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  former  and  the  present  landscapes  of  the  region.  The  lavas 
of  the  basaltic  tableland  crumble  into  a rich  loam,  that  in  the  mild  moist 
climate  of  the  Hebrides  supports  a greener  verdure  than  any  of  the  other 
rocks  around  will  yield.  The  uplands  have  accordingly  become  pasture- 
grounds  for  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  strips  of  lowland  along  the 
valleys  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  coast-line  furnish  the  chief  tracts  of 
arable  land  in  the  island,  and  are  thus  the  main  centres  of  the  crofter 
population.  The  bays  and  creeks  of  the  much- indented  shores  form 
natural  harbours,  which  in  former  days  attracted  the  Norse  sea-rovers,  and 
supplied  them  with  sites  for  their  settlements.  Norse  names  still  linger 
on  headland  and  inlet,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure  has  passed  away,  and  a 
few  poor  fishing-boats,  here  and  there  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  are  usually 
the  only  token  that  the  islanders  make  any  attempt  to  gather  the  harvest 
of  the  sea. 

The  mountain  groups  which  so  abruptly  bound  the  Ijasalt-plateau  on 
the  south,  and  present  in  their  topographical  features  such  distinctive 
scenery,  comprise  a region  too  lofty,  too  rugged  and  too  barren  for  human 
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occupation.  The  l)lack  Cuillins  and  the  pale  Eed  Hills  are  solitudes  left 
to  the  few  wild  creatures  that  have  not  yet  been  exterminated.  The 
corries  are  the  home  of  the  red  deer.  The  gabbro  cliffs  are  haunts  of  the 
eagle  and  the  raven.  Where  patches  of  soil  have  gathered  in  the  crannies 
of^the  gabbro,  alpine  plants  find  their  home.  In  the  chasms  left  by  the 
decay  of  the  dykes  between  the  vertical  walls  of  their  fissures,  the  winter 
snows  linger  into  summer,  and  conceal  with  their  thick  drifts  the 
mouldering  surface  of  the  once  molten  rock  beneath  them.  On  every  side 
and  at  every  turn  a mute  appeal  is  made  to  the  imagination  by  the  strange 
contrasts  between  the  quiet  restfulness  of  to-day,  when  the  sculpture-tools 
of  nature  are  each  busily  carving  the  features  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
tumult  of  the  time  when  the  rocks,  now  so  silent,  were  erupted. 

Tlie  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Volcanisni  in  this  Introduction 
will,  I hope,  have  prepared  the  reader  who  has  no  special  geological 
training  for  entering  upon  the  more  detailed  descriptions  in  the  rest  of  this 
treatise”  As  already  stated,  the  chronological  order  of  arrangement  will  be 
followed.  Beginning  with  the  records  of  the  earliest  ages,  we  shall  follow 
the  story  of  volcanic  action  down  to  the  end  of  the  latest  eruptions. 

Each  great  geological  system  will  be  taken  as  a whole,  representing  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  its  volcanic  evolution  will  be  traced  from  the 
beginning  of  the  period  to  the  close.  Some  variety  of  treatment  is 
necessarily  entailed  by  the  wide  range  in  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
evidence  for  the  volcanic  history  of  different  ages.  But  where  practicable, 
an  outline  will  first  be  given  of  what  can  be  gathered  respecting  the 
physical  geography  of  each  geological  period  in  Britain.  In  the  description 
which  will  then  follow  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  an  account  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  erupted  rocks  will  precede  the  more  detailed 
narrative  of  the  history  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  several  regions 
where  they  took  place.  Eeferences  to  the  publislied  literature  of  each 
formation  will  be  given  in  the  first  part  of  each  section,  or  will  be  intro- 
duced in  subsequent  pages,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 
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U Vol«.»  : Vi.  Tl,.  Cl.»,.o«l  ro»t  Voto... 

Tut  e«lv  ..eol„.-ia,l  hfatmy  rf  this  gW*.  lila>  »“L  !*»«?  »*' 

be  L°w.,  fm„  recavci.  at  o«ce  a»uty  a.bl 
to  the  lon<r  series  of  revolutious  which  the  surtace  of  the  planet  has  uiit 
^„  e thisL'Uuevev  parbaps  co.ablate  a.  tbe  lit.., Have  bee.,  ...  ^ 
™e  obUterateJ.  Even  where  they  ..ill  e,™t.  tl.e.r  ‘““'"S  ^ 

» doabttal  that,  i.,  tryius  to  interpret  .t,  we  hnd 
feel  o.,.«lve,  to  be  gropi.ig,  0.  it  were,  ...  the  d„„..es.  » " 

legend,  rather  tha..  working  in  the  light  ol  trustworthy  and 
ehronieles.  These  pri.aeval  reeo.-d.  have  been  n.ore  1“‘* f ' ^ 
of  soilnlons  study  during  the  last  twenty  years  ..11  over  lt“  ‘ f 

Aineriew  A eertain  a.uonnt  of  progre* 

made.  But  the  problems  they  still  pre»>nt  tor  solution  are  nu  M.on  and 
obscure.  Fortunately,  with  ted  try  concern 

treirriltttient  r^^^^^^  .»  .he  ...story  o.  pri.nev.l  volcanic 

“‘Tihe  earliest  ,.nd  least  dehni.e  division  of  the 
variou.  na„.es  have  been  applied.  Son.e  write..,  believing  that  ‘ ™ 1*  ^ 
preceded  the  first  appearance  of  plants  or  annuals  upon  the  B“»;  “ 
Lined  it  Asoic-the  lifeless  age  of  s^ologioal  history.  But  the  ateuee^ol 
any  hitherto  detected  trace  of  organic  existence  among  le  p ,. 

.As  cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  these  reeks  we.e  tormed  belore 
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advent  of  living  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  chance  discovery 
of  a single  fossil,  wliieh  might  at  any  moment  lie  made,  would  show  the 
name  “ Azoic  ” to  he  a misnomer.  Other  geologists,  believing  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  organic  structures  of  low  types  do  actually  occur  in  them, 
have  called  these  old  rocks  “ Eozoic,”  to  denote  that  they  were  deposited 
during  the  dawn  of  life  upon  our  planet.  But  the  supposed  organisms 
have  not  been  everywhere  accepted  as  evidence  of  former  life.  By  many 
aide  observers  they  are  regarded  ns  mere  mineral  aggregates.  Another 
term,  “Archaean,”  has  been  proposed  for  the  primeval  ages  of  geological 
history,  whicli  are  recorded  in  rocks  that  carry  us  as  far  as  may  ever  he 
possilile  towards  the  beginnings  of  that  history. 

In  choosing  some  general  term  to  include  the  oldest  known  parts  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  geologists  are  a})t  unconsciously  to  assume  that  the  rocks  thus 
classed  together  I’epresent  a definite  section  of  geological  time,  comparable, 
for  instance,  to  that  denoted  by  one  of  the  Paheozoic  systems.  Yet  it  is 
olivious  that,  under  one  of  these  general  terms  of  convenient  classification,  a 
most  imdtifarious  series  of  rocks  may  be  included,  representing  not  one  but 
possibly  many,  and  widely  separated,  periods  of  geological  Instory. 

In  many  countries  tlie  oldest  sedimentary  accumulations,  whether 
fossiliferous  or  not,  are  underlain  by  a series  of  crystalline  rocks,  which 
consist  in  great  part  of  coarse  massive  gneisses  and  otlier  schists.  All  over 
the  world  these  rocks  present  a singular  sameness  of  structure  and  composi- 
tion. What  might  be  found  below  them  no  man  can  say.  They  are  in 
each  country  the  oldest  rocks  of  which  anything  is  yet  known,  and  whatso- 
ever may  be  our  theory  of  their  origin,  we  must,  at  least  for  the  present, 
start  from  them  as  the  fundamental  platform  of  the  terrestrial  crust. 

But  though  crystalline  rocks  of  this  persistent  clinracter  are  widely 
distributed,  both  in  tlie  Old  YArld  and  in  the  New,  they  in  themselves 
furnish  no  nieams  of  determining  their  precise  geological  age.  No  method 
has  yet  been  devised  whereby  the  oldest  gneiss  of  one  country  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  true  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  the  oldest  gneiss  of  another. 
Palaiontology  is  here  of  no  avail,  and  Petrology  has  not  yet  provided  us 
with  such  a genetic  scheme  as  will  enable  us  to  make  use  of  minerals  and 
rock -structures,  as  we  do  of  fossils,  in  the  determination  of  geological 
horizons.  All  that  can  be  positively  affirmed  regarding  the  stratigraphical 
relations  of  the  rocks  in  question  is  that  they  are  vastly  more  ancient  than 
tlie  oldest  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  formations  in  each  country  where 
they  are  found.  The  “ Lewisian  ” gneiss  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  tlie 
“Urgneiss”  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  “ Lauren  tian”  gneiss  of  Canada 
occupy  similar  stratigrapliieal  positions,  and  present  a close  resemblance  in 
lithological  characters.  We  may  conveniently  class  them  under  one  common 
name  to  denote  this  general  relationship.  But  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means  of 
determining  how  for  they  belong  to  one  continuous  period  of  geological 
history.  They  may  really  be  of  vastly  different  degrees  of  antiquity. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  any  name  by  which  we  may  choose  to 
designate  such  ancient  rooks  cannot  possess  the  precise  stratigraphical  value 
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of  the  terms  applied  to  the  fossiliferous  formations.  Yet  the  convenience  of 
possessing  such  a general  descriptive  epithet  is  obvious. 

Until  much  more  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  gained,  any 
terminology  which  may  he  proposed  must  he  regarded  as  more  or  less 
provisional.  The  comprehensive  term  “ pre- Cambrian  ” may  he  usefully 
adopted  as  a general  designation  for  all  rocks  older  than  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  irrespective  of  their  nature  and  origin.  Already  it  is  well 
known  that  under  this  term  a vast  series  of  rocks,  igneous  and  sedimentary, 
is  included.  In  some  regions  several  successive  formations,  or  systems  of 
formations,  may  be  recognized  in  this  series.  But  until  some  method  has 
been  devised  for  determining  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  these  formations 
in  different  regions,  it  would  seem  safest  not  to  attempt  to  introduce  general 
names  for  universal  adoption,  but  to  let  the  sequence  of  rocks  in  each  distinct 
geological  province  be  expressed  by  a local  terminology,  ibis  caution  is 
more  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  sedimentary  depo.sits.  We  may 
surmise  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the  rocks  called  Huronian,  d orridonia]i 
and  Longmyndian,  but  whilst  so  much  is  mere  conjecture,  it  is  certainlj 
injudicious  to  transfer  the  local  names  of  one  province  to  the  rocks  of  another. 

The  only  relaxation  of  tliis  general  precaution  which  I tliink  may  at 
present  be  made  is  the  adoption  of  a common  name  for  the  oldest  type  of 
gneisses.  The  term  “ Archaean  ” has  been  applicnl  to  these  rocks,  and  if  it 
is  used  simply  to  express  a common  petrogra])hical  type,  occupying  the 
lowest  horizon  in  the  stratigraphical  series  of  a country,  it  has  obvious 
advantages.  But  I would  still  retain  the  local  names  as  sulwrdinate  terms 
to  mark'’tlie  local  characteristics  of  the  Archaean  rocks  of  each  province. 
Thus  the  “ Laurentian  ” rocks  of  Canada  and  the  “ Lewisian  ” rocks  of 
Scotland  are  widely-separated  rej)resentatives  of  the  peculiar  stratigraphical 
series  whicli  is  known  as  Archaean. 

The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain  include  several  distinct  systems  or 
groui)s.  How  far  those  of  even  one  part  of  this  comparatively  limited 
region  are  the  proper  equivalents  of  those  of  another  and  distant  part  is  a 
problem  still  unsolved.  Hence  each  distinct  area,  with  its  own  type  of  rocks, 
will  here  be  treated  by  itself.  The  following  rock-types  will  be  described  : 
I.  The  Lewisian  (Archaean)  ffneiss;  li.  The  Younger  (Dalradian)  Schists 
of  Scotland;  iii.  The  Gneisses  and  Schists  of  Anglesey ; iv.  The  Uriconian 
Grouy) ; v.  The  Malvern  Group  ; vi.  The  Charnwood  i orest  Group  (see  Map  I.). 

i.  THE  LEWISIAN  (ARCHAEAN)  GNEISS 

The  British  Isles  are  singularly  fortunate  in  possessing  an  admirable 
development  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  These  ancient  masses  rise  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  islands,  but  the  region  where  tliey  are  most  extensively 
displayed,  and  where  their  stratigraphical  position  and  sequence  are  most 
clearly  shown,  lies  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.^  In  that  territory  they 

' Tliese  rocks  liavc  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  geologists  arc  now  agreed  as  to 
tlieir  sueoession  and  structure.  A full  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  controversy  regaiHiug 
them  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Jerurual  of  the  Geoloyieal  Society,  vol.  .\liv.  (1888),  ]i.  378. 
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form  the  whole  chain  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  likewise  extend  as  an 
irregular  selvage  along  the  western  margin  of  the  counties  of  Sutherland 
and  Eoss.  The  lowest  known  platform  of  the  fossiliferous  formations  has 
there  been  discoveretl  and  has  been  traced  for  a distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  From  this  definite  horizon,  the  high  antiquity  of  all  that  lies 
lielow  it  is  impressively  demonstrated.  The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
do)  will  explain  the  general  relations  of  the  various  geological  formations 
of  the  region. 

In  certain  dark  shales  (h)  which  occupy  a well-defined  and  readily-traceable 
position  among  the  rocks  of  Sutherland  and  Eo.ss,  numerous  specimens  of 
the  trilobite  genus  OleneUus,  together  with  other  fossils,  have  heen  found. 
By  common  consent  among  geologists,  the  zone  of  rock  in  which  this  genus 
appears  is  taken  as  the  lowest  stage  of  the  Cambrian  system.  In  Britain 
it  marks  the  oldest  known  group  of  fossiliferous  strata — the  platform  on 
which  the  whole  of  the  Palffiozoie  systems  rest. 

From  the  definite  geological  e]M)ch  indicated  by  this  platform,  we  can  gO' 


Fju.  35. — Diagi’ain  illustrating  tlie  stratigrapliical  relations  of  the  pre-CainbrUui  and  Canihriau  rocks, 
of  the  North-west  Higlilainls  of  Scotland. 

c,  Durness  Limestones,  with  Upper  Camhriun  ami  perhaps  Lower  Silurian  fossils,  1500  feet,  top  nowhere  seen, 
/q  Serpnlite  gi’ib  and  “ fiicoiil  ” shales,  70  to  SO  feet,  containing  the  Oli:ndlu!i-7.one.  a,  Quartzite,  witli 
abundautanuoliil  tubes,  about  600  feet.  II.  Red  Sand.stoiies  and  Conglomerates,  sometimes  8000  feet  or  moie 
(Torridonian).  1.  Gneiss  with  dykes,  etc.  (Lewisian). 


backward  into  pre-Cambr’ian  time,  and  realize  in  some  measure  how  pro- 
digious must  be  the  antiquity  of  the  successive  groups  of  rock  which  emerge 
from  beneath  the  base  of  the  Paheozoic  systems.  Nowhere  is  this  antiquity 
more  impressively  proclaimed  than  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  From 
below  the  OUnellus-mwe.  with  its  underlying  sheets  of  quartzite  {a),  a thick 
group  of  dull  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  (II.)  rises  into  a series  of 
detached  conical  or  pyramidal  mountains,  which  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  in  the  scenery  of  that  region.  As  this  detrital  forma- 
tion is  well  developed  around  Loch  Torridou,  it  has  been  termed  Torridoniau. 
It  attains  a thickness  of  at  least  8000  or  10,000  feet,  aud  is  traceable  all 
the  way  from  the  extreme  northern  headlands  of  Sutherland  to  the  southern 
cliffs  of  the  island  of  Eum. 

In  judging  of  the  chronological  significance  of  the  geological  structure 
of  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  we  are  first  impressed  by  the  stratigraphical 
break  between  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system  and  the  Torridonian 
deposits  below.  This  break  is  so  complete  that  here  and  there  tlie  thick 
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intervening 


mass  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  has  been  nearly  or 
removed  by  denudation  before  the  lowest  Cambrian  strata  were 


Such  a discordance  marks  the  passage  of  a protracted  interval 


wholly 
laid  down. 

\ifain  when  tlie  composition  of  the  Torridonian  rocks  is  considered, 
further  striking  evidence  is  obtained  of  the  lapse,  of  long  periods.  The 
sandstones,  conglomerates  and  shales  of  this  pre-Caml:.rian  system  present 
no  evidence  of  cataclysinal  action.  On  the  contrary,  tliey  hear  testimony 
that  they  were  accumulated  much  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  sulisequent  Talseozoic  systems.  In  that  primeval  period,  as  now, 
sand  and  silt  were  spread  out  under  lakes  and  seas,  were  ripple-markei  )y 
the  agitation  of  the  water,  and  were  gradually  buried  under  other  layers  0 
similar  sediment.  The  accumulation  of  10,000.  feet  of  such  gradually- 
assorted  detritus  must  have  demanded  a long  series  of  ages.^  Here  then,  ni 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Torridonian  rocks,  there  is  proof  that  111 
passing  across  tliem,  from  their  summit  to  their  base,  we  make  another  vast 
stride,  backward  into  the  early  past  of  geological  history. 

But  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  relations  ot  the  lorridoman  strata 
to  tlie  rocks  heneatli  them,  a still  more  striking  proof  of  an  enormously 
protracted  period  of  time  is  obtained.  Between  the  two  series  ot  formations 
lies  one  of  the  most  marked  stratigraphiciil  breaks  in  the  geolopcal  structuie 
of  the  British  Isles.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  common  between  them 
save  that  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  have  been  largely  nnnle  out  ot 
the  waste  of  tlie  underlying  gneiss.  The  denudation  oi  the  cij  sta^  me 
rocks  liefore  the  deposition  of  any  of  the  Torridonian  sediments  must  have 
been  prolonged  and  gigantic.  The  more,  indeed,  we  study  tlie  gneiss,  the 
more  do  we  feel  impressed  by  the  evidence  for  the  lapse  of  a vast  inteival 
of  time,  here  unrecorded  in  rock,  between  the  last  terrestrial  inoi-ements 
indicated  by  the  gneiss  and  the  earliest  of  the  Torridonian  sediments.  ^ 
In  this  manner,  reasoning  backward  from  the  horizon  of  the  OlcneUui- 
zone,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  fundamental  rocks  of  the  North-west  Highlands.  The  nature  and 
origin  of  these  rocks  acquire  a special  interest  from  a consideration  of  then 
age.  They  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  very  beginniiigs  of  geological 
history,  in  so  far  as  this  history  is  contained  111  the  crust  ot  the  earth 
No  part  of  the  geological  record  is  so  oliscure  as  this  earliest  chapter,  but 
we  need  not  here  enter  further  into  its  difficulties  than  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  wliat  light  it  can  be  made  to  throw  on 

the  earliest  manifestations  of  I'olcaiiic  action. 

Under  the  term  Lewisiaii  Hneiss  (I.  in  Fig.  35)  a series  of  rocks  is  com- 
prised which  differ  from  each  other  in  composition,  structure  and  age, 
though  most  of  them  possess  such  crystalline  and  generally  foliated  characters 
as  may  be  conveniently  included  under  the  designation  of  gneiss.  The  com- 
plexity of  these  ancient  crystalline  masses  was  not  recognized  at  the  time 
when  Miu'chison  called  them  the  “Fundamental”  or  “ Lewisian  gneiss. 
It  is  only  since  the  Geological  Survey  began  to  study  and  map ^ them 
VOL.  I 
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in  full  detail  that  their  true  nature  and  history  have  begun  to  be  under- 
stood/ 

The  researches  of  the  Survey  have  shown  the  so-called  Lewisian 
gneiss  to  comprise  the  following  five  groups  of  rock  : 1.  A group  of 
various  more  or  less  handed  and  foliated  rocks  which  form  together  the 
oldest  and  chief  part  of  the  gneiss  (Fundamental  complex) ; 2.  Highly  basic 
dykes  cutting  the  first  group ; 3.  Dykes  and  sills  of  dolerite,  epidiorite  and 
hornhlende-schist ; 4.  A few  dykes  of  peculiar  composition ; 5.  Gneissose 
granite  and  pegmatite. 

The  first  of  these  groups,  forming  the  main  body  of  the  gneiss,  has 
been  critically  studied  on  the  mainland  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Skye.  But 
its  development  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  has  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
althougli  the  name  “ Lewisian  ” was  actually  taken  from  that  chain  of 
islands.  So  far  as  at  present  known,  however,  the  gneiss  of  the  Hebrides 
repeats  the  essential  cliaracters  of  that  of  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Teall,  as  the  result  of  a careful  investigation  in  the  field  and  witli 
the  microscope,  has  ascertained  that  on  the  mainland  hetw'een  Skye  and 
Cape  Wrath  the  rocks  of  the  “ fundamental  complex  ” are  essentially  com- 
posed of  olivine,  hyperstheue,  augite  (including  diallage),  hornblende, 
biotite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  microcline  and  quartz.  He  has  further 
observed  that  these  minerals  are  associated  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  peridotites,  gabhros,  diorites  and  granites.  Treating  the  rocks  in 
accordance  with  their  composition  and  partly  with  their  structure,  hut 
excluding  theoretical  considerations,  he  has  arranged  them  in  the  following 
five  subdivisions: — 

1.  Eocks  coinjioscd  of  feiTO-iiiagiiesiaii  miiicrals,  witlioiit  ielspar  or  quartz — Pyroxe- 

nites,  Honihlendites. 

2.  Eocks  ill  wliicli  pyro.xciics  are  tlie  doiiiiiiatiiig  ferro-magiicsian  constituents,  felspar 

always  l)eing  in-esent,  soinetinies  quartz  ; A,  Without  quartz,  Hyperstliene- 
augite  - rocks  (jiyroxene  granulites;  rocks  of  the  Baltiniore-gahhro  type)  and 
augite-rocks  (gabhros)  ; B,  With  quartz,  Augite-gnei.ss. 

:i.  Eocks  in  which  honihlende  is  the  prevalent  ferro-iuagnesian  constituent : A,  With- 
' out  quartz,  or  containing  it  only  in  small  quantity  ; rocks  basic  in  cnmposition  ; 
(a)  massive  or  only  slightly  foliated  (Aiuphiholites,  iis  ejiidote-ainpliiholite, 
zoisite- amphibolite,  garnet-ampliibolite) ; (6)  foliated  (Hornblende -schist).  B, 
With  quartz  ; rocks  intermediate  or  acid  in  composition  : (a)  with  compact 
horid)lende  and  a granular  structure  (Hornblende-gneiss  in'oper) ; Qi)  with  horn- 
blende occurring  in  iibroits  or  other  aggregates ; (c)  with  compact  hornblende 
and  a more  or  less  grannlitio  structure  (Granulitic  hornblende-gneiss). 

4.  Eocks  in  which  biotite  is  the  predoiniiiant  ferro-inagnesian  constituent ; felspar  and 
quartz  both  present : ia)  Biotite  occurring  as  independent  plates  or  in  aggre- 
gates of  two  or  tlirce  large  indii  iduals  (Biotite-gneiss) ; (?))  Biotite  occurring  in 
aggregates  of  nuiueroiis  small  individuals  (rare  ly])e) ; (c)  Biotite  occurring  ns 
independent  plates  in  a granulitic  structiun. 

.5.  Eocks  in  which  muscovite  and  biotite  are  present,  together  with  felspar  and  quartz 
— Mu8covite-taotite-gneis,s.  These,  though  not  forming  a well-defined  natural 

' See  the  Report  of  this  Survey  work  by  Messrs.  Peach,  Horne,  Gunn,  Clough,  Cadell  and 
Hinxman,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Hoc.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  pp.  378-441  ; and  Annual  Reports  of  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Report  of  The.  Science  and  Art  Pepartment  for  1894,  p. 
279,  and  1895,  p.  17  of  reprint.  The  general  area  of  the  gneiss  is  shown  in  Maji  1. 
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group,  arc  placed  togetlier  for  purposes  of  description.  Tlicy  arc  all  foliated, 
some  liat-ing  tlie  aspect  of  mica-schists,  others  being  typical  augen-gneisseJ^, 
or  liglit  grey  gneisses  with  abundant  oligoolase  and  inclusions  of  microlitic 
epidote. 

The  rocks  of  each  of  these  types  are  usually  restricted  to  relatively 
small  areas,  and  they  succeed  each  other  with  much  irregularity  all  the  way 
from  Skye  to  Cape  Wrath.  Their  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition 
proves  them  to  have'  decided  aiiiuities  with  the  plutonic  igneous  masses  of 
the  earth’s  crust. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  prevalent  igneous  type  occur  in  the 
districts  of  Gairloeh  and  liOch  Carron,  where  the  gneiss  appears  to  be 
associated  with  a group  of  mica-schists,  graphitic-schists,  quartzites  and 
siliceous  graiiulites,  limestones,  dolomites,  chlorite-schists  and  other  schists. 
That  these  are  altered  sedimentary  formations  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
What  their  precise  relations  to  the  fundamental  complex  of  the  gneiss  may 
be  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  They  are  certainly  far  older 
than  the  Torridon  sandstone  which  covers  them  uuconformably.  Possibly 
they  may  represent  a sedimentary  formation  still  more  ancient  than  the 
gneiss. 

Save  these  obscure  relics  of  a pre-Torridouian  system  of  strata,  tbe 
gneiss  never  presents  any  structure  which  suggests  the  alteration  of  clastic 
constituents.  Everywhere  its  mineral  composition  points  to  a connection 
with  the  sul)terrauean  intrusions  of  different  igneous  magmas,  while  the 
nianuer  in  which  its  different  rock-groups  are  associated  together,  and  the 
internal  structure  of  some  of  them,  still  further  link  it  with  phenomena 
which  will  be  described  in  succeeding  chapters  as  parts  of  the  records  of 
volcanic  action. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  fundamental  complex,  as  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  gneiss,  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of  bosses  and  bands 
which  are  either  non-foliated  or  foliated  only  in  a slight  degree.  These 
Comparatively  structureless  portions  present  much  of  the  character  of  bosses 
or  sills  of  true  eruptive  rocks.  They  occur  in  various  parts  of  Sutherland 
O'Od  Ross.  Their  external  margins  are  not  well  defined,  and  they  pass 
insensibly  into  the  ordinary  gneiss,  the  dark  basic  massive  rocks  shading- 
off  into  coarse  basic  gneisses,  and  the  pegmatites  of  quartz  and  felspar 
which  traverse  them  merging  into  bands  of  grey  quartzose  gneiss. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  present  knowledge  goes,  the  main  body  or  funda- 
niental  complex  of  the  T.ewisian  gneiss  in  the  North-west  Highlands  of 
Scotland  consists  of  what  may  have  been  originally  a mass  of  various 
eruptive  rocks.  It  has  subsequently  undergone  a succession  of  deformations 
from  enormous  stresses  within  the  terrestrial  crust,  which  have  been 
investigated  with  great  care  by  the  Geological  Survey.  But  it  presents 
structures  which,  in  spite  of  tlie  abundant  proofs  of  great  mechanical 
deformation,  are  yet,  I venture  to  think,  original,  or  at  least  belong  to  the 
time  of  igneous  protrusion  before  deformation  took  place.  The  alternation 
of  rocks  of  different  petrographical  constitution  suggests  a succession  of 
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extravasations  of  eruptive  materials,  though  it  may  not  be  always  possible 
now  to  detei'inine  the  order  in  which  these  followed  each  other.  In  the 
feebly  foliated  or  massive  hands  and  bosses  there  is  a parallel  arrangement 
of  their  constituent  minerals  or  of  fine  and  coarse  crystalline  layers  which 
recalls  sometimes  very  strikingly  the  flow-structure  of  rliyolites  and 
other  lavas.  This  resend  dance  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  Poulett  Scrope, 
who  believed  that  the  laminar  structure  of  sucli  rocks  as  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  was  best  explained  by  the  supposition  of  the  flow  of  a granitic  magma 
under  great  pressure  within  the  earth’s  crust.^ 

The  conviction  that  these  parallel  structures  do,  in  some  cases,  really 
represent  traces  of  movements  in  the  original  unconsolidated  igneous 
masses,  not  yet  wholly  effaced  by  later  mechanical  stresses,  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  in  my  mind  by  a recent  study  of  the  sti'uctures  of  various 
eruptive  bosses,  especially  those  of  gahhro  in  the  Tertiary  volcanic  series  of 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  banded  structure,  the  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent minerals  into  distinct  layers  or  zones,  the  alternation  of  markedly 
basic  with  more  acid  layers,  and  tlie  puckering  and  plication  of  those  bands, 
can  be  seen  as  perfectly  among  the  Tertiary  gabbro  bosses  of  Skye  as  in 
the  Lewisian  gnei.ss  (see  Figs.  336  and  337).  It  cannot  be  contended  that 
such  structures  in  the  gabbro  are  due  to  any  subsequent  terrestrial  disturb- 
ance and  consequent  deformation.  They  must  he  accepted  as  part  of  tlie 
original  structure  of  the  molten  magma.-  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  highly 
})robable  that  the  pai'allel  banding  in  the  uncrushed  cores  of  the  Lewisian 
gneiss  reveals  to  us  some  of  the  movements  of  the  original  magma  at  the 
time  of  its  extrusion  and  before  it  underwent  those  great  mechanical 
stresses  which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  production  of  many  of  its 
most  characteristic  structures. 

While  the  material  of  the  oldest  gneiss  presents  many  affinities  to  plutonic 
rocks  of  much  younger  date,  a wide  region  of  mere  speculation  opens  out 
when  we  try  to  picture  tlie  conditions  under  which  this  material  was 
accumulated.  Some  geologists  have  boldly  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the 
Archaean  gneisses  represent  the  earliest  crust  that  consolidated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  But  these  rocks  offer  no  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  superficial  volcanic  ejections.  On  the  contrary,  the 
coarsely-crystalline  condition  even  of  those  portions  of  the  gneiss  which 
seem  most  nearly  to  represent  original  structure,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  scoriae  or  fragmental  bands  of  any  kind,  and  the  resemblances  which 
may  be  traced  between  parts  of  the  gneiss  and  intnisive  bosses  of  igneous 
rock  compel  us  to  seek  the  nearest  analogies  to  the  original  gneiss  in  deep- 
seated  masses  of  eruptive  material.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
rocks  approaching  in  character  to  tlie  gahbros,  picrites,  granulites  and 
other  coarsely-crystalline  portions  of  the  old  gneiss  could  have  consolidated 
at  or  near  the  surface. 

When  the  larger  area  of  gneiss  forming  the  chain  of  the  Outer 


1 Volcanoes,  ]>(].  140,  283,  299. 

“ See  A.  Geilvie  and  .1.  .1.  H.  Teall,  Quart.  Jourii.  Ocol.  Sue.  vol.  1.  (1894),  p.  645. 
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Hebrides  is  studied,  we  may  obtain  additional  information  regarding  the 
probable  origin  and  the  earliest  structures  of  the  fundamental  complex  of 
the  Lewisiaii  gneiss.  In  particular,  we  may  look  for  some  unfoliated 
cores  of  a more  acid  character,  and  perhaps  for  evidence  which  will  show 
that  both  acid  and  basic  materials  were  successively  protruded.  We  may 
even  entertain  a faint  hope  that  some  trace  may  be  discovered  of  superficial 
or  truly  volcanic  products  connected  with  the  bosses  which  recall  those  of 
later  date  and  obviously  eruptive  nature.  But  up  to  the  present  time  no 
indication  of  any  such  superficial  accompaniments  has  been  detected.  If 
any  portions  of  the  old  gneiss  represent  the  deeper  parts  of  columns  of 
molten  rock  that  flowed  out  at  the  surface  as  lava,  with  discharges  of  frag- 
mentary materials,  all  this  superincumbent  material,  at  least  in  the  regions 
which  have  been  studied  in  detail,  had  disappeared  entirely  before  the 
deposition  of  the  very  oldest  part  of  the  Torridonian  rocks,  unless  some 
trace  of  it  may  remain  among  the  pebbles  of  the  Torridonian  conglomerates, 
to  wdiich  reference  will  be  immediately  made. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  evidence  noAV  available  allows  a conclusion  to  be 
drawn,  the  Lewisian  gneiss  reveals  to  ns  a primeval  group  of  eruptive  rocks 
presenting  a strong  resemblance  to  some  which  in  later  formations  are  con- 
nected, as  underground  continuations,  with  bedded  lavas  and  tuffs  that 
were  erupted  at  the  surface ; and  although  no  proof  has  yet  been  obtained 
of  true  volcanic  ejections  associated  with  the  fundamental  complex,  the 
I'ocks  seem  to  be  most  I’cadily  understood  if  we  regard  them  as  having 
Consolidated  from  igneous  fusion  at  some  depth,  and  we  may  plausibly  infer 
that  they  may  have  been  actually  connected  with  the  discharge  of  volcanic 
materials  at  the  surface.  The  graphite-schists,  mica-schists,  and  lime- 
stones of  the  Clairloch  and  Loch  Carron  may  thus  be  surviving  fragments 
of  the  stratified  crust  into  which  these  xleep-seated  masses  were  intruded, 
and  through  which  any  volcanic  eruptions  that  were  connected  with  them 
had  to  make  their  way. 

The  limited  areas  occupied  by  the  several  varieties  of  rock  in  the 
fundamental  complex  suggests  the  successive  protrusion  ot  different  magmas, 
or  of  different  portions  from  one  gradually  changing  magma.  Mr.  Teall 
fias  ascertained  that  whenever  in  this  series  of  rooks  the  relative  ages  of 
two  petrographical  types  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  the  more  basic  is  older 
than  the  more  acid. 

But  besides  all  the  complexity  ai  ising  from  original  diversity  of  area, 
structure  and  composition  among  the  successive  intrusions,  a further 
intricacy  has  been  produced  by  the  subsequent  terrestrial  disturbances,  which 
on  a gigantic  scale  affected  the  north-west  of  Europe  after  the  formation  of 
the  fundamental  complex  of  the  old  gneiss,  but  long  before  the  Torridonian 
period.  By  a series  of  terrestrial  stresses  that  came  as  precursors  of  those 
which  in  later  geological  times  worked  such  great  changes  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  original  bosses  and  sheets  of  the  gneiss  were 
compressed,  plicated,  fractured  and  rolled  out,  ac(j[uiring  in  this  process  a 
crumpled,  foliated  structure.  Whether  or  not  these  disturbances  were 
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accompanied  l)y  any  manifestations  of  superficial  volcanic  action  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  Eut  we  know  that  they  were  followed  l)y  a succes- 
sion of  dyke-eruptions,  to  which,  fijr  extent  and  variety,  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  geological  structure  of  Britain,  save  in  the  remarkable  assemblage 
of  dykes  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  volcanic  period ’.(Fig.  .36). 


Taken  from  Sheet  107  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a mile.  The  white  ground 
('^)  marks  the  general  body  of  the  Lewisiaii  gneiss.  Tliis  is  traversed  by  <lykes  of  dolerite  (B),  which  are  cut  by 
later  dykes  of  highly  basic  material  (]>eridotite,  pjcrite,  etc.,  P).  The  gneiss  and  its  system  of  dykes  is  overlain 
uncoiiformably  by  the  nearly  liorizontiil  Torridon  Sandstone  (/),  winch  is  injected  by  .sheets  of  oligoclase- 
porphyry  (F). 

For  the  production  of  these  dykes  a series  of  fissures  was  first  opened 
tlirough  the  fundamental  complex  of  the  gneiss,  having  a general  trend 
from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.VV.,  running  in  parallel  lines  for  many  miles,  and  so 
close  together  in  some  places  that  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  occurred 
within  a horizontal  space  of  one  mile.  The  fissures  were  probably  not  all 
formed  at  the  same  time ; at  all  events,  the  molten  materials  that  rose  in 
tliem  exhibit  distinct  evidence  of  a succession  of  npwellings  from  the 
igneous  magma  below. 

Considered  simply  from  the  petrographieal  point  of  view,  the  materials 
tliat  have  filled  the  fissures  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Teall  in  the  follow- 
ing groups:  1.  Ultra-basic  dykes,  sometimes  massive  (peridotites),  some- 
times foliated  (talcose  schists  containing  carbonates  and  sometimes  gedrite) ; 

2.  Basic  dykes  which  where  massive  take  the  forms  of  dolerite  and  epi- 
diorite,  and  where  foliated  appear  as  hornblende-schist,  the  same  dyke  often 
presenting  the  three  conditions  of  dolerite,  epidiorite  and  hornblende-schist ; 

3.  Ifykes  of  peculiar  composition,  comprising  microcline-mica  rocks  and 

' Quart.  Jmirn.  Qcvl.  Soc.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  389  ct  set/. 
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biotite-diorite  with  macro-poihilitic  plagioclase ; 4.  G-ranites  and  gneissose 
granites  (liiotite-granite  with  luicrocline) ; 5.  Pegmatites  (microcliiie-ij^uartz 
rocks  with  a variable  amount  of  oligoclase  or  albite).^ 

Distinct  evidence  of  a sncces.sion  of  eruptions  can  be  made  out  among 
these  rocks.  By  far  thp  largest  proportion  of  the  dykes  consists  of  basic 
materials.  The  oldest  and  most  abundant  of  them  are  of  plagioclase-augite 
rocks,  whicli,  wliere  uncruslied,  differ  in  no  essential  feature  of  structure  or 
composition  from  the  dolerites  and  basalts  of  more  modern  periods,  though 
they  have  been  plentifully  changed  into  epidiorite  and  hornblende-schist.' 
They  present,  too,  most  of  the  broad  features  that  characterize  the  dykes 
of  later  times — the  central  more  coarsely-crystalline  portion,  the  marginal 
band  of  finer  grain,  passing  occasionally  into  what  was  probably  a basic 
glass,  and  the  transverse  jointing.  They  belong  to  more  trhan  one  period 
of  emission,  for  they  cross  each  other.  They  vary  in  width  up  to  nearly 
200 -feet,  and  sometimes  run  with  singular  persistence  completely  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  strip  of  gneiss  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  and 
Boss.  Dozens  of  dykes  have  been  followed  liy  the  G-eological  Survey  for 
distances  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Later  in  time,  and  much  less  abundant,  are  certain  highly  basic  dykes 
— peridotites  with  schistose  modifications — which  cut  across  the  dolerites 
ill  a more  nearly  east-and-west  direction.  There  are  likewise  occasional 
dykes  of  peculiar  composition,  which,  as  above  stated,  have  been  distinguished 
by  Mr.  Teall  as  microcline-mica  rocks  and  biotite-diorite. 

I^ast  of  all  comes  a group  of  thoroughly  acid  rocks — varieties  of  granite 
and  pegmatite — which  form  intrusive  sheets  and  dykes.  The  granites 
contain  biotite  with  microcline,  and  are  sometimes  gneissose.  The  pegma- 
tites are  mierocline-rpiartz  rocks  with  a variable  amount  of  oligoclase  or 
idbite.  These  dykes  coincide  in  direction  with  the  basalts  and  dolerites, 
but  tliey  are  apt  to  run  together  into  belts  of  granite  and  pegmatite,  some- 
times 1500  feet  broad. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  evidence  has  been  found  of  any  superficial 
Outpouring  of  material  in  connection  with  this  remarkable  series  of  dykes 
111  the  Lewisian  gneiss.  That  they  may  iiave  been  concomitant  with  true 
volcanic  eruptions  may  be  plausibly  inferred  from  the  close  analogy  which, 
in  spite  of  their  anticpiity  and  the  metamorphism  tliey  have  undergone,  they 
still  present  to  the  system  of  dykes  that  forms  a part  of  the  great  Tertiary 
volcanic  series  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  close-set  fissures 
running  in  a W.H.W  direction,  the  abundant  ujirise  into  these  fissures  of 
basic  igneous  rocks,  followed  by  a later  and  more  feeble  extravasation  of 
acid  material,  are  features  which  in  a singular  manner  anticipate  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Tertiary  time. 

There  can  be  no  cpiestion  as  to  the  high  antirpiity  of  these  dykes. 
They  were  already  in  place,  before  the  advent  of  those  extraordinary  vertical 
lines  of  shearing  which  liave  so  greatly  affected  both  the  gneiss  and  the 

' Annual  Rcpirrt  of  Heoloyical  Survey  for  1895,  p.  18  of  reprint. 

“ See  Mr.  Teall,  Quart.  Juurn.  (Icol.  Soe.  vol.  xli.  (ISS.")),  p.  133. 
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dykes  ; and  these  movements,  in  turn,  had  long  been  accomplished  before 
the  Torridon  Sandstone  was  laid  down,  for  the  dykes,  with  their  abundant 
deformation,  run  up  to  and  pass  beneath  the  sandstone  which  buries  them 
and  all  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Though  later  than  the 
original  fundamental  complex,  the  dykes  have  become  so  integral  and 
essential  a part  of  the  gneiss  as  it  now  exists  that  they  must  be  unhesitat- 
ingly grouped  with  it. 

With  so  wide  an  extension  of  the  subterranean  relics  of  volcanic 
energy,  it  is  sui’ely  not  too  much  to  hope  that  somewhere  there  may  have 
been  preserved,  and  may  still  be  discovered,  proofs  that  these  eruptive  rocks 
opened  a connection  with  the  surface,  and  that  we  may  thus  recognize 
vestiges  of  the  superficial  products  of  actual  Archaean  volcanoes.  Among 
the  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  Torridon  Sandstone  there  occur, 
indeed,  fragments  of  felsites  which  possess  great  interest  from  the  perfection 
with  which  they  retain  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  younger 
lavas.  Mr.  Teall  has  described  their  minute  structure.  They  are  dark, 
purplish,  compact  rocks,  consisting  of  a spherulitic  micro-pogmatitic,  micro- 
poikilitic  or  micro-crystalline  groundmass,  in  which  are  imbedded  porphy- 
ritic  crystals  or  crystal-groups  of  felspar,  often  oligoclase.  These  spherulitic 
rocks  occasionally  show  traces  of  perlitic  structure.  They  bear  a striking- 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Uriconian  felsites  of  Shropshire,  pebbles  from 
which  occur  in  the  Longmynd  rocks.'  These  fragments  suggest  tlie 
existence  of  volcanic  materials  at  the  surface  when  the  Torridon  Sandstone 
was  deposited.  Possibly  they  may  represent  some  vanished  Lewisian  lavas. 
But  the  time  between  the  uprise  of  the  dykes  and  the  formation  of  the 
Torridonian  series  was  vast  enough  for  the  advent  of  many  successive 
volcanic  episodes.  The  pebbles  may  therefore  be  the  relics  of  eruptions 
that  took  place  long  after  the  j^eriod  of  the  dykes. 

Among  the  Torridonian  strata  no  undoubted  trace  of  any  contempor- 
aneous volcanic  eruptions  has  been  met  with.'^  The  only  relics  of  volcanic 
rocks  in  this  enormous  accumulation  of  sediments  are  the  pebldes  just 
referred  to,  which  may  be  referable  to  a time  long  anterior  to  the  very 
oldest  parts  of  the  Torridonian  series. 

That  Archaean  time  witnessed  volcanic  eruptions  on  a considerable  scale, 
and  with  great  variety  of  petrographical  material,  has  recently  been  sliown 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Otto  Nordeiiskjbld  from  a study  of  the  rocks  of  Smaland 
in  Sweden.  He  has  described  a series  of  acid  outbursts,  including  masses 
of  rhyolite  and  dacite,  together  with  agglomerates  and  tuffs,  likewise  basic 
eruptions,  with  dioritic  rocks,  augite-porphyrite  and  breccia.  He  refers 
these  rocks  to  the  same  age  as  most  of  the  Scandinavian  gneisses,  and  re- 
marks that  though  they  have  undergone  much  mechanical  deformation  and 
metamorphism,  they  have  yet  here  and  there  retained  some  of  their  dis- 
tinctive volcanic  structures,  such  as  the  spherulitic.^  When  the  large 

^ Annml  Report  of  GcolnrjieeU  Sm-rcy  for  1895,  p.  21  of  reprint. 

2 Tlio  supposed  tuff  referred  to  in  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sue.  vol.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  168,  is 
probably  not  of  truly  volcanic  origin. 

“ liber  Arcliieischc  Krgussgesteine  aus  Smaland,”  Sveriges  Geot.  Undertsokn,  No.  135  (1894). 
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area  of  Lewisiaii  gneiss  foriuiiig  the  chain  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  is  investi- 
gated it  may  possibly  supply  examples  of  a similar  series  of  ancient  volcanic 
masses. 


ii.  THE  DALRADIAN  OR  YOUNGER  SCHISTS  OF  SCOTLAND 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  great  gaps  in  the  geological  record.  Tlie 
Lcwisian  gneiss  affords  us  glimpses  of  probable  volcanic  activity  at  the  very 
beginning  of  geological  history.  An  enormous  lapse  of  time,  apparently 
unrepresented  in  Britain  by  any  geological  record,  must  be  marked  by  the 
unconformability  between  the  gneiss  and  the  Torridon  Sandstone.  Another 
prodigious  interval  is  undoubtedly  shown  by  the  Torridonian  series.  Neither 
this  thick  accumulation  of  sediment  nor  the  Cambrian  formations,  which  to 
a depth  of  some  2000  feet  overlie  tlie  Torridon  Sandstone,  have  yielded 
any  evidence  of  true  superficial  eruptions,  though  they  are  traversed  by 
numerous  dykes,  sills  and  bosses.  The  age  of  these  intrusive  masses 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed ; a large  proportion  of  them  is  certainly  older 
than  the  great  terrestrial  displacements  and  concurrent  metamorphism  of  the 
North-West  Highlands. 

While  from  the  Lewisiaii  gneiss  upward  to  the  highest  visible  Cambrian 
platform  in  Sutherland,  no  vestige  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  is  to 
be  seen,  the  continuity  of  the  geological  record  is  abruptly  broken  at  the 
top  of  the  Durness  Limestone.  By  a series  of  the  most  stupendous  dis- 
locations, the  rocks  of  the  terrestrial  crust  have  there  been  displaced  to 
such  a degree  that  portions  have  been  thrust  westward  for  a.  horizontal 
distance  of  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  miles,  while  they  have  been  so 
crushed  and  sheared  as  to  have  often  lost  entirely  their  original  struc- 
tures, and  to  have  passed  into  the  crystalline  and  foliated  condition  of 
schists.  Portions  of  the  floor  of  Lewisian  gneiss,  and  large  masses  of  the 
Torridon  Sandstone,  which  had  been  buried  under  the  Cambrian  sediments, 
have  been  torn  up  and  driven  over  the  Durness  Limestone  and  quartzite. 

Though  much  care  has  been  bestowed  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  on  the  investigation  of  the  complicated  mass  of  material  which, 
pushed  over  the  Cambrian  strata,-  forms  the  mountainous  ground  that  lies 
to  the  east  of  a line  drawn  from  Loch  Eribol,  in  the  north  of  Sutherland,  to 
the  south-east  of  Skye,  some  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  the  age  and 
history  of  the  rocks  of  that  region.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work, 
therefore,  the  rest  of  the  country  eastwards  to  the  line  of  the  Great  Glen — 
that  remarkable  valley  which  cuts  Scotland  in  two — may  be  left  out  of 
account. 

To  the  east  of  the  Great  Glen  the  Scottish  Highlands  display  a vast 
succession  of  crystalline  schists,  the  true  stratigraphical  relations  of  which 
to  the  Lewisian  gneiss  have  still  to  be  determined,  but  which,  taken  as  a 
wliole,  no  one  now  seriously  doubts  must  be  greatly  younger  than  that 
ancient  rock.  Murchison  first  suggested  that  the  quartzites  and  limestones 
found  in  this  newer  series  are  the  ecpiivalents  of  those  of  the  North-West. 
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This  identification  may  yet  he  shown  to  he  correct,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
still  unproved.  Traces  of  fossils  (annelid-pipes)  have  l)een  found  in  some  of 
the  quartzites,  but  they  afford  little  or  no  help  in  determining  the  horizons 
of  the  rocks.  In  Donegal,  where  similar  quartzites,  limestones  and  schists 
are  well  developed,  obscure  indications  of  organic  remains  (corals  and 
gi'aptolites)  have  likewise  been  detected,  but  they  also  fail  to  supply  any 
satisfactory  basis  for  stratigraphituil  comparison. 

Essentially  the  schists  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  ea.st  ol  the  Great 
Glen  consist  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Besides  quartzites  and  lime- 
stones, there  occur  thick  masses  of  clay-slate  and  other  slates  and  schists, 
with  bands  of  graphitic  schist,  greywacke,  pebbly  grit,  quartzite,  boulder- 
beds  and  conglomerates.  Among  rocks  that  have  been  so  disturbed  and 
foliated  it  is  necessarily  (lifficult  to  determine  tlie  true  order  of  succession. 
In  the  Central  Highlands,  however,  a certain  definite  sequence  has  been 
found  to  continue  as  far  as  the  ground  has  yet  been  mapped.  AVere  the 
rocks  always  severely  contorted,  broken  and  placed  at  high  angles,  this 
secj^uence  might  be  deceptive,  and  leave  still  uncertain  the  original  order  of 
deposition  of  the  whole  series.  But  over  many  square  miles  the  angles  of 
inclination  are  low,  and  the  successive  bands  may  be  traced  from  hill  to 
hill,  across  strath  and  glen,  forming  escarpments  along  tlie  slopes  and  out- 
liers on  the  summits,  precisely  as  gently-undulating  beds  of  sandstone  and 
limestone  may  be  seen  to  do  in  the  dales  of  A'orkshire.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  belief,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  premature  to  conclude,  that  this 
obvious  and  persistent  order  of  succession  really  marks  the  original  sequence 
of  deposition.  In  Donegal  also  a definite  arrangement  of  the  rock-groups 
has  been  ascertained  which,  when  followed  across  the  country,  gives  the 
key  to  its  geological  structure.^ 

In  the  (U’der  of  succession  which  has  been  recognized  during  the 
progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  through  the  Central  and  Southern  High- 
lands, it  is  hard  in  many  places  to  determine  whether  the  sequence  that 
can  be  recognized  is  in  an  upward  or  downward  direction.  Two  bands  of 
limestone,  wliich  appear  to  retain  tlieir  relative  positions  across  Scotland  for 
a distance  of  some  230  miles,  may  afford  a solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  if, 
as  is  probalde,  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  similar  limestones  of 
Donegal,  Mayo  and  Galway,  their  assistance  will  thus  Ije  available  across  a 
tract  of  more  than  400  miles.  What  is  regarded  as  the  lower  zone  of 
limestone  is  particularly  well  seen  about  Loch  Tay ; what  is  believed  to  be 
the  upper  is  typically  displayed  in  the  heart  of  Berthshire,  about  Blair- 
Athol. 

From  under  the  Loch  Tay  Limestone  a great  thickness  of  mica-schists, 
“ green  schists,”  schistose  grits  and  conglomerates,  slates  and  greywackes, 
emerges  up  to  the  border  of  the  Highlands.  Above  that  calcareous  band 
thick  masses  of  mica-schist  and  sericite-schist  are  succeeded  by  a well-marked 
zone  of  qiiartzite,  which  forms  the  mountains  of  Ben-y-Glo  and  Schihallion, 
and  stretches  south-westward  across  Argyllshire  into  Islay  and  Jura.  The 
’ Ocol.  Survei/ Memoirs : Geology  of  NJV.  Doimjal,  1891. 
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second  or  Blair- Athol  Limestone  lies  next  to  this  quartzite.  If  the  lime- 
stones are  identical  with  those  of  Donegal,  Mayo  and  Galway,  the  quartzites 
may  doubtless  he  also  regarded  as  continued  in  those  of  the  same  Irish 
counties,  where  they  form  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the 
scenery,  since  they  rise  into  such  conspicuous  mountains  as  Erigal,  Slieve 
League,  Nephin,  and  the  twelve  Bins  of  Connemara. 

The  age  of  this  vast  system  of  altered  rocks  has  still  to  he  determined. 
It  is  possilile  that  they  may  include  some  parts  of  the  Torridonian  series,  or 
even  hero  and  there  a wedge  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  driven  into  positi(jn  hy 
gigantic  disiuptions,  like  those  of  the  Horth-West  Highlands.  But  there 
can  he  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  schists,  quartzites  and  limestones  form  an  assem- 
blage of  metamorphosed  sedimentary  strata  which  differs  much  in  variety 
of  petrographical  character,  as  well  as  in  thickness,  from  the  Torridonian 
sandstone,  and  which  has  not  Ijeen  identified  as  the  equivalent  of  any  known 
Palasozoic  system  or  group  of  formations  in  Britain.  It  may  conceivably 
embrace  the  Cambrian  series  of  the  North -West  Highlands,  and  also  the 
sedimentary  deposits  that  succeeded  the  Durness  Limestone,  of  which  no 
recognizable  vestige  remains  in  Sutherland  or  Boss. 

That  the  metamorphic  rocks  east  of  the  line  of  the  Great  Glen  are  at 
least  older  than  the  Arenig  formation  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  may  be 
inferred  from  an  interesting  discovery  recently  made  by  the  officers  of  tlie 
Geological  Survey.  A narrow  strip  of  rocks  has  been  found  which,  from 
their  remarkable  petrographical  characters,  their  order  of  sequence  and  their 
scanty  fossil  contents  (Badiolaria),  are  with  some  confidence  identified  with 
a peculiar  assemblage  of  rocks  on  the  Arenig  horizon  of  the  Silurian  system 
in  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  to  which  fuller  I'eference  will  be  made 
in  Chapter  xii.  This  strip  or  wedge  of  probably  Lower  Silurian  strata 
intervenes  l)etween  the  Highland  schists  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in 
Kincardinesliire,  Forfarshire  and  Dumbartonshire.  It  has  been  recognized 
also,  occupying  a similar  position,  in  Tyrone  in  Ireland.  Tlie  sehists  in  some 
places  retain  their  foliated  character  up  to  the  abrupt  line  of  junction  with 
the  presumably  Lower  Silurian  strata,  while  in  other  districts,  as  at  Aberfoyle, 
they  have  been  so  little  affected  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a line 
between  the  Highland  rocks  and  those  of  this  border-zone,  which  indeed  are 
there  perhaps  more  metamorphosed  than  the  Highland  grits  to  the  north 
of  them.  The  metamorphism  of  the  schists  may  have  been  mainly  effected 
before  the  final  disturbances  that  wedged  in  this  strip  of  Silurian  strata 
along  the  Highland  border,  though  some  amount  of  crushing  and  schist- 
making  seems  to  have  accompanied  these  disturbances.  No  trace  of  any 
similar  strip  of  Palteozoic  rocks  has  ever  been  detected  among  the  folds  of 
the  schists  further  into  the  Highlands.  But  some  of  the  Highland  roeks 
in  the  region  of  Loch  Awe  lose  their  metamorphosed  character,  and  pass 
into  sedimentary  strata  which,  so  far  as  petrographical  cliaractei’s  are  con- 
cerned, might  well  be  I'alieozoic. 

Until  some  clue  is  fo\md  to  the  age  of  the  Younger  or  Eastern  schists, 
quartzites  and  limestones  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  desirable  to  liave  some  short 
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convenient  adjective  to  distinguish  them.  As  a provisional  term  for  tliem 
I have  pi’oposed  the  term  “ Dalradian,”  from  Dalriada,  the  name  of  the  old 
Celtic  kingdom  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  south-west  of  Scotland.^ 

The  special  feature  for  which  this  Dalradian  series  is  cited  in  the  present 
volume  is  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  powerful  and  extensive  volcanic 
action.  In  a series  of  rocks  so  greatly  dislocated,  crumpled  and  meta- 
morphosed, we  cannot  look  for  the  usual  clear  proofs  of  contemporaneous 
eruptions.  Nevertheless  all  over  the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  the  far  coast 
of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  Mull  of  Caiityre,  and  across  the  west  of  Ireland 
from  the  headlands  of  Donegal  into  Galway,  there  occur.s  abundant 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  rocks  which,  though  now  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  scliists,  can  be  paralleled  with  masses  of  undoubtedly  volcanic 
origin. 

Intercalated  in  the  vast  pile  of  altered  sediments  lie  numerous  sheets 
of  epidiorite  and  hornblende-schist,  which  wore  erupted  as  molten  materials, 
not  improbably  as  varieties  of  diabase-lava.  Most  of  these  sheets  are 
douljtless  intrusive  “ sills,”  for  they  can  be  observed  to  break  across  from  one 
liorizon  to  another.  But  some  of  them  may  possibly  be  contemporaneous 
lava-streams.  A sheet  may  sometimes  be  followed  for  many  miles,  occupying 


a,  Mi<.*a*selii.s^ ; h h,  Sills. 


the  same  stratigraphical  platform.  Thus  a band  of  sills  may  be  traced  from 
the  coast  of  Banffshire  to  near  Ben  Ledi,  a distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  Among  the  hornbleudic  sills  of  this  band  some  occur  on  a number 
of  horizons  between  the  group  of  Ben  Voirlich  grits  and  the  Ben-y-Glo 
(j^uartzite.  One  of  the  most  marked  of  these  is  a sheet,  sometimes  200  feet 
thick,  which  underlies  the  Loch  Tay  Limestone.  Anotlier  interesting  group 
in  the  same  great  band  lias  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  ou  the 
hills  between  Loch  Tay  and  Amulree,  some  of  them  being  traceable  for  several 
miles  among  the  mica-.schists  with  which  they  alternate  (Fig.  37). 

In  Argyllshire  also,  between  Loch  Tarbert  and  Loch  Awe,  and  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  islands  of  Islay  and  Jura,  an  abundant  .series  of  sheets 
of  epidiorite,  ampliibolite  and  hornblende-schist  runs  with  the  prevalent 
strike  of  the  schists,  grits  and  limestones  of  that  region.  Similar  rocks 
reappear  in  a like  position  in  Donegal,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  frecpiency 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  eruptive  rocks  on  the  horizons  of  the  limestones 
is  worthy  of  remark.  The  persistence,  number  and  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  sills  in  this  great  band  mark  it  out  as  the  most  extensive  series  of  in- 
trusive sheets  in  the  British  Isles. 
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111  addition  to  the  sills  there  occur  also  bosses  of  similar  material,  which 
ill  their  form  and  their  olivions  relation  to  the  sheets  recall  the  structure 
of  volcanic  necks.  They  consist  of  hornblendic  rocks,  like  the  sills,  hut  are 
usually  tolerably  massive,  and  show  much  less  trace  of  superinduced  foliation. 

Hesides  the  obviously  eruptive  masses  there  is  another  abundant  group 
of  rocks  which,  I believe,  furnishes  important  evidence  as  to  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Dalradian  series.  Through- 
out the  Central  and  South-Western  Highlands  certain  zones  of  “ green  schist  ” 
have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
They  occur  more  especially  on  two  horizons  between  the  Loch  Tay  Limestone 
and  a much  lower  series  of  grits  and  fine  conglomerates,  which  run  through 
the  Trossachs  and  form  the  craggy  ridges  of  Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Yoirlieh  and 
other  mountains  near  tlie  Highland  border.  In  the  lo\ver  group  of  “ green 
schists,”  thick  hornblendic  sills  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  increasing 
in  number  upwards.  The  upper  group  of  “ green  schists  ” lies  between  two 
bands  of  garnetiferous  mica-schist,  above  the  higher  of  which  comes  the 
Loch  Tay  Limestone.  The  peculiar  greenish  tint  and  corresponding  mineral 
constituents  of  these  schists,  however,  are  likewise  found  diffused  through 
higher  parts  of  the  series. 

So  much  do  the  “ green  scliists  ” vary  in  structure  and  composition  that 
no  single  definition  of  them  is  always  ap^ilicable.  At  one  extreme  are 
dull  green  chlorite-schists,  passing  into  a “ potstone,”  which,  like  that  of 
Trondhjem,  can  be  cut  into  blocks  for  architectural  purposes.^  At  the 
other  extreme  lie  grits  and  quartzites,  with  a slight  admixture  of  the  same 
greenish-coloured  constituent.  Between  these  limits  almost  every  stage  may 
be  met  with,  the  proportion  of  chlorite  or  hornblende  and  of  granular  or 
pebbly  (|uartz  varying  continually,  not  only  vertically,  but  even  in  the 
extension  of  the  same  bed.  The  quartz-pebbles  are  sometimes  opalescent, 
and  occasionally  larger  than  peas.  An  average  specimen  from  one  of  the 
zones  of  “ green  schists  ” is  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  he  a thoroughly 
schistose  rock,  composed  of  a matrix  of  granular  quartz,  througli  which 
acicular  hornblende  and  biotite  crystals,  or  actinolite  and  chlorite,  are 
ranged  along  the  planes  of  foliation. 

That  these  rocks  are  essentially  of  detrital  origin  admits  of  no  doubt. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  other  sedimentary  members  of  the  Dalradian 
series  in  the  persistence  and  abundance  of  the  magnesian  silicates  diffused 
through  them.  The  idea  which  they  suggested  to  my  mind  some  years  ago 
was  that  the  green  colouring-matter  represents  fine  basic  volcanic  dust, 
which  was  showered  out  during  the  accumulation  of  ordinary  quartz-- 
ose,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  sediments,  and  that,  under  the  induence 
of  the  metamorphism  which  has  so  greatly  affected  all  the  rocks  of  the 
region,  the  original  pyroxenes  and  felspars  suffered  the  usual  conversion 
into  hornblendes,  chlorites  and  micas.  This  view  has  occurred  also  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Survey,  and  is  now  generally  adopted  by  them. 

* From  such  a rock,  wliicli  ci'03se.s  the  upper  part  of  Locli  Fyiie,  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  residence 
Ht  Inveraray  lias  lieen  built. 
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Xot  only  are  these  “ green  schists  ” traceable  all  through  the  Central 
and  South  - Western  Highlands,  rocks  of  similar  character,  and  not  ini- 
probaldy  on  the  same  horizons,  i-eappear  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and 
run  thence  south-westward  as  far  as  tlie  Dah'adian  rocks  extend.  If  we 
are  justified  in  regarding  tliem  as  metamorphosed  tuffs  and  ashy  sediments, 
they  mark  a widespread  and  long-continued  volcanic  period  during  the  time 
when  the  later  half  of  the  Ilalradian  series  was  deposited. 

Besides  the  extensive  development  of  basic  sills  which,  though  probably 
in  great  part  later  than  the  “ green  schists,”  may  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
longed period  of  subterranean  activity,  numerous  acid  protrusions  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  Dalradian  series  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  these 
masses  were  erupted  at  several  widely-separated  intervals  is  well  shown  by 
their  relation  to  the  schists  among  which  they  occur.  Some  of  the  great 
bosses  and  sills  of  granite  were  undoubtedly  injected  before  the  metamorphism 
of  the  schists  was  completed,  for  they  have  shared  in  the  foliation  of  the 
region.  Others  have  certainly  appeared  after  the  metamorphisni  was  com- 
plete, for  they  show  no  trace  of  having  suffered  from  its  effects.  Thus  some 
of  the  vast  tracts  of  newer  granite  in  the  Grampian  chain,  which  cover 
many  square  miles  of  ground,  must  be  among  the  newest  rocks  of  that  area. 
They  have  recently  been  found  by  Mr.  G.  Barrow,  of  the  Geological  Sr^rvey, 
to  send  veins  into  the  belt  of  probably  Lower  Silurian  strata  which  flanks 
the  Highland  schists.  They  are  thus  later  than  the  Arenig  period.  Not 
impossibly  they  may  be  referaljle  to  the  great  granite  intrusions  which  formed 
so  striking  a feature  in  the  history  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 


iii.  THE  GNEISSES  AND  SCHISTS  OF  ANGLESEY 

In  tlie  island  of  Anglesey  an  interesting  series  of  schists  and  quartzites 
presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Ilalradian  or  younger  schists  of 
the  Llighlands.  At  present  the  geologist  possesses  no  means  of  determining 
whether  these  Welsh  rocks  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Scottish  in  strati- 
graphical  position,  but  their  remarkable  similarity  justifies  a brief  allusion 
to  them  in  this  place.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  regarding  the  geology 
of  Anglesey,  but  into  this  dispute  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter.^  I will  content  myself  witli  expressing  what  seems  to  me, 
after  several  traverses,  to  be  the  geological  structure  of  the  ground. 

^ The  literature  of  Anglesey  geology  is  now  somewhat  voluminous,  but  I may  refer  to  the 
following  as  the  chief  autliorities.  The  i.slaml  is  maiiped  in  Slieet  78  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  its  structure  is  illustrated  in  Horizontal  Sections,  Sheet  40.  A full 
account  of  its  various  formations  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Menioi't’s  of  the  Geoloyiettl  SuTvey,  The  Geology  of  Nortli  Wales,”  by  Sir  A.  C.  Hamsay,  2nd 
edit.  1881.  The  subject  ha.s  been  discussed  by  Professor  Hughes,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  N'ac.  vols. 
xx.xiv.  (1878)  p.  137,  xxxv.  (1879)  p.  682,  xxxvi.  (1880)  p.  237,  xxxviii.  (1882)  p.  Hi  ; Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.  (1881)  pp.  643,  644  ; Proc.  Camh.  Phil.  Roe.  vol.  iii.  pp.  67,  89,  341  ; by  Professor 
Bonuey,  Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  .xxxv.  (1879)  pp.  300,  321  ; Geol.  Mag.  (1880)  p.  125  ; 
by  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vols.  xx.xiv.  (1878)  j).  147,  xxxv.  (1879)  pi.  295  ; Geol. 
May.  (1879)  pp.  433,  528  (1893)  p.  548  ; by  Dr.  C.  Callaway,  Quart.  Jourti.  Geol.  Soc.  vols. 
xxxvii.  (1881)  Ji.  210,  xl.  (1884)  p.  567  ; and  by  the  Rev.  .1.  K.  Blake,  Quart.  Jo-urn.  Geol.  Soc. 
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There  are  two  groups  of  rocks  iii  Anglesey  to  which  a pre-Cambrian 
age  may  with  probability  be  assigned.  In  the  heart  of  the  island  lies  a 
core  of  gneiss  which,  if  petrographical  characters  may  he  taken  as  a guide, 
must  certainly  he  looked  upon  as  Archaean.  In  visiting  that  district  with 
my  colleague  Mr.  Teall  I was  much  astonished  to  find  there  so  striking  a 
counterpart  to  portions  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss  of  the  north-west  of  Suther- 
land and  Ross.  The  ■very  external  features  of  the  ground  recall  the 
peculiar  hummocky  surface  which  so  persistently  characteiizes  the  areas  of 
this  rock  throughout  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  If  the  geologist  could  be 
suddenly  transported  from  the  rounded  rocky  knolls  of  Sutherland,  Ross-shire 
or  the  Hebrides  to  those  in  the  middle  of  Anglesey,  south  of  Llanerchy- 
medd,  he  would  hardly  be  aware  of  the  change,  save  in  the  greater  verdure 
of  the  hollows,  whicli  has  resulted  from  a more  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position of  the  rocks  at  the  surface,  as  well  as  from  a better  climate  and 
agriculture. 

When  we  examine  these  rocky  hummocks  in  detail  we  find  them  to 
consist  of  coarse  gneisses,  the  foliation  of  which  has  a prevalent  dip  to 
K.N.W.  Some  portions  abound  in  dark  hornblende  and  garnets,  others 
are  rich  in  brown  mica,  the  folia  being  coarsely  crystalline  and  rudely 
banded,  as  in  the  more  massive  gneisses  of  Sutherland.  Abundant  veins 
of  coarse  pegmatite  may  here  and  there  be  seen,  with  piiikisli  and  white 
felspars  and  milky  cpiartz.  Occasionally  the  gneiss  is  traversed  by  bands 
of  a dark  greenish-grey  rock,  which  remind  one  of  the  dykes  of  the  north- 
west of  Scotland.  There  are  other  rocks,  some  of  them  probably  intrusive 
and  of  later  date,  to  be  seen  in  the  same  area ; but  they  rei^uire  more 
detailed  study  than  they  have  yet  received. 

The  relation  of  this  core  of  gneiss  and  its  associated  rocks  to  the  second 
group  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
The  core  may  conceivably  be  an  eruptive  boss  in  that  group,  and  may  have 
acquired  its  foliation  during  the  movements  that  produced  the  foliation  of 
the  surrounding  schists.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  gneiss  is 
luuch  older  than  these  schists,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  participate  in 
the  effects  of  the  mechanical  movements  which  gave  rise  to  tlieir  deforma- 
tion, cleavage  and  foliation. 

The  second  grou})  of  rocks  occupies  a large  area  in  the  west  and  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  Anglesey.  The  schists  of  which  it  consists  are 
obviously  in  the  main  a clastic  series.  One  of  their  most  conspicuous 
members  is  quartzite,  wdiich,  besides  occurring  sporadically  all  over  the 
island,  forms  the  prominent  mass  of  Holyhead  Mountain.  There  are  like- 
wise baggy  chloritic  schists,  green  and  purple  phyllites  or  slates,  and  bands 
of  grit,  wiiile  parts  of  the  so-called  “ grey  gneiss  ” consist  of  pebbly  sand- 
stones that  have  acquired  a crystalline  structure.  That  some  order  of 
seij^uence  among  these  various  strata  may  yet  be  worked  out  is  not  im- 
possible, but  the  task  will  be  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  for  the  plications 

vol.  xliv.  (1888)  11.  463.  Further  references  to  tlic  work  of  these  observers  in  Anglesey  are 
given  in  Chapter  xiii.  p.  220  et  seq.  The  Pre-Cambrian  areas  of  Anglesey  arc  shown  in  Map  II. 
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and  fractures  are  numerous,  and  much  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
obscured  hy  the  spread  of  Fahiiozoic  formations  and  superheial  deposits. 

These  Anglesey  schists  are  so  obviously  au  altered  sedimentary  series 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  liave  been  regarded  as  metamor- 
phosed Cambrian  strata.  All  that  can  he  positively  affirmed  regarding 
their  age  is  that  they  are  not  only  older  tlian  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks 
around  them — that  is,  than  Arenig  or  even  Tremadoc  strata — but  that 
they  liad  already  acquired  tlieir  present  metamorphic  character  before  these 
strata  were  laid  down  unconformably  upon  them.  There  is  no  actual  proof 
that  tliey  include  no  altered  Cambrian  rocks.  But  when  we  consider  their 
tlistinctly  crystalline  structure,  and  the  absence  of  sucli  a structure  from  any 
portion  of  tlie  Cambrian  areas  of  the  mainland ; wlien,  moreover,  we  reflect 
that  the  metamorphism  which  has  affected  them  is  of  the  regional  type, 
and  can  hardly  have  been  restricted  to  merely  the  limited  area  of  Angle.sey  : 


Fk:.  38. — SkeUili  of  cru.'5lie<l  basic  igneous  rock  iuiiong  tlie  schists,  E.  side  ot  1 ortli-tyvsjii-mawi, 

E.  .side  of  ttolyliead  Straits. 

we  must  agree  with  those  oltsei’vers  who,  in  spite  ot  the  iihseuce  ot  positive 
proof  of  their  true  geological  horizon,  have  regained  these  rocks  as  of  much 
higher  anti(iuity  than  the  Ciimbrian  strata  of  the  neighbourhood.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  Dalradian  locks  of  Scothind  and  Ireland  can  tad  to  he 
struck  with  the  close  resemblance  which  these  youngei-  Anglesey  schists  beiir 
t(i  them,  down  even  into  the  minutest  details.  Betrograpfliicidly  they  are 
precisely  the  counterparts  of  the  (juartzites  and  schists  of  I eithshire  and 
Ponegal,  and  a further  connection  may  be  established  of  a palaeontological 
kind.  The  upper  part  of  the  Holyhead  quai'tzite  w'as  found  by  Mr’.  B.  N. 
Beach  and  myself  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1890  to  be  at  one  qflace 
crowded  with  annelid-pipes,  and  1 subsequently  found  the  same  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  flaggy  quartzites  near  the  bonth  btack. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  which  forms  the  theme  of  this  w’ork, 
the  feature  (jf  greatest  interest  about  these  younger  schists  of  Anglesey  is 
the  association  of  igneous  rocks  with  them.  They  inclirde  hands  of  dark 
l,.asic  material,  the  less  crushed  parts  of  which  resemble  the  diabases  of 
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later  formations,  while  the  sheared  portions  pass  into  epidiorites  and  true 
hornblende-schists.  As  in  other  regions  where  eruptive  rocks  have  been 
crushed  down  and  changed  into  the  schistose  modification,  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  see  groups  of  uncrushed  cores  roxind  which,  under  severe 
mechanical  stresses,  the  rock  has  midergone  this  conversion.  Lines  of 
movement  through  the  body  of  the  rock  may  lie  detected  by  bands  of  schist, 
the  gradation  from  the  solid  core  to  the  hornblende- schist  being  quite 
gradual.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  38)  represents  a portion  of  one  of 
these  crushed  basic  igneous  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Holyhead  Straits. 

As  in  the  Dalradiaii  series  of  the  Highlands,  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
these  igneous  bands  are  probably  intrusive  sills,  but  others  may  be 
intercalated  contemporaneous  sheets.  They  occur  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island  from  the  Menai  Strait  to  the  shores  of  Holyhead. 

Besides  tliese  undoubtedly  igneous  rocks,  the  green  chloritic  slates  of 
Anglesey  deserve  notice.  They  are  well  - bedded  strata,  consisting  of 
alternations  of  foliated  fine  grit  or  sandstone,  with  layers  more  largely 
made  up  of  schistose  chlorite.  The  gritty  bands  sometimes  contain  pebbles 
of  blue  quartz,  and  evidently  represent  original  layers  of  sandy  sediment, 
but  with  an  admixture  of  chloritic  material.  The  niannet  in  wliich  this 
green  chloritic  constituent  is  diffused  throiigh  the  whole  succession  of 
strata,  and  likewise  aggregated  into  bands  with  comparatively  little  quartz- 
ose  sediment,  reminds  one  of  the  “ green  schists  ” of  the  Central  Highlands 
and  Donegal,  and  suggests  a similar  explanation.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  associated  basic  igneous  rocks,  tliese  chloritic  scldsts  seem  to  me 
to  represent  a thick  group  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  interstratified  sandy  and 
clayey  layers.  If  this  inference  is  well  founded,  and  if  we  are  justified 
in  gi'oupiug  these  Anglesey  rocks  with  the  Dalradian  schists  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  a striking  picture  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  wide 
extent  and  persistent  activity  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  primeval  period 
iu  Britain.^ 


iv.  THE  UKICONIAN  VOLCANOES 

Along  the  eastern  borders  of  Wales  a ridge  of  ancient  rocks,  much  broken 
by  faults  and  presenting  several  striking  unconformabilities,  has  long 
been  classic  ground  in  geology  from  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
Murchison’s  Silurian  Systems'  The  main  outlines  of  the  structure  of 
that  district,  first  admirably  worked  out  by  this  great  pioneer,  were 
delineated  on  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  wherein  it 
^^’as  shown  that  in  the  Longmynd  an  enormously  thick  group  of  stratified 
rocks,  which,  though  unfossiliferous,  were  referred  to  the  Cambrian  system, 
rose  in  the 'very  heart  of  the  country;  that  to  the  east  of  these  rocks  lay 

' Mr.  E.  Greenly,  late  of  tlie  Geologic.al  Survey  of  Scotland,  has  recently  established  himself  on 
the  Menai  Strait  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  in  detail  the  geological  structure  of  this  interest- 
ing and  complicated  region.  We  may  therefore  hope  that  .some  of  the  still  unsolved  problems 
presented  by  the  rocks  of  Anglesey  will  before  long  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

^ See  e.specially  ehap.  xix.  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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strcata  of  Caradoc  or  Bala  age ; that  by  a great  hiatus  in  the  stratigraphy 
the  Upper  Silurian  series  transgressively  wrapped  round  everything  below  it; 
that  yet  again  the  Coal-measures  crept  over  all  these  various  I’aheozoic  lornia- 
tions,  followed  once  more  unconformably  by  Permian  and  Triassic  deposits.^ 
Besides  all  this  evidence  of  extraordinary  and  repeated  terrestrial  move- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  region  was  traversed  by  some  of  the  most 
powerful  dislocations  in  this  country,  while  to  complete  the  picture  of 
disturbance,  many  protrusions  of  igneous  rocks  were  recognized. 

In  a territory  so  complicated,  though  it  had  been  sedulously  and 
skilfully  explored,  there  could  hardly  fail  to  remain  features  of  structure 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  first  observers.  In  particular,  the 
igneous  rocks  had  been  dealt  with  only  in  a general  way,  and  they 
consequently  offered  a favourable  field  for  more  detailed  study ; while  by  a 
more  searching  examination  of  some  of  the  rocks  for  fossils,  important 
corrections  of  the  earlier  work  might  yet  be  made. 

A notable  stop  towards  a revision  of  the  received  opinions  regarding  the 
igneous  rocks  of  this  region  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allport,  who  showed  that  the 
so-called  “ greenstone  ” included  masses  of  devitrified  spherulitic  pitchstones 
and  perlites,  together  with  indicated  volcanic  breccias,  agglomerates  and 
ashes.^  Bubseciuently  Professor  Bonney  described  more  fully  the  petro- 
graphical  characters  of  the  Wrekin  igneous  rocks,  confirming  and  extending 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Allport.* 

But  the  correction  of  the  prevalent  error  as  to  the  geological  age  of 
these  rocks  was  due  to  Dr.  Callaway,  who,  after  spending  much  time  and 
labour  in  ascertaining,  by  a careful  search  for  fossils,  the  position  of  the 
superincumbent  rocks  (wherein  he  discovered  Cambrian  organisms),  and  in 
a detailed  investigation  of  the  structure  and  relationships  of  the  igneous 
masses  themselves,  was  led  to  regard  them  as  part  of  an  ancient  pre- 
Cambrian  ridge ; and  he  proposed  for  the  volcanic  group  the  name  of 
Uriconian,  from  the  name  of  the  former  Roman  town  which  stood  not  iar 
to  the  west  of  them.^  He  has  shown  how  essentially  volcanic  this  ancient 
series  of  rocks  is,  how  seldom  they  present  any  clearly -marked  evidence  of 
stratification,  and  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  sedimentary  material 
associated  with  them.’’ 

Sulisequently  Professor  Lapworth,  by  his  discovery  of  the  Olenellus- 
fauna,  marking  the  lowest  known  fossiliferous  Cambrian  zone  in  the  Wrekin 

1 The  area  is  embraced  iii  Sheet  61  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  is  illustrated  by  No.s.  33  and 
36  of  the  .sheets  of  Horizontal  Sections.  In  the  early  editions  ot  tlie  Survey  maps  the  ‘ ‘ felspathic 
traps”  and  the  “greenstones”  of  the  Wrekin  district  were  distinguished  by  separate  colours, 
but  unfortunately  this  useful  and  so  far  correct  discrimination  was  given  up  in  subsequent 
editions,  where  all  the  acid  and  basic  rocks  are  merged  into  one. 

- Quart.  Jo'urn.  Gaol,  Soe.  vol.  .vxxiii.  (1877)  p.  449. 

® Op.  cit.  vol.  XXXV.  (1879)  )i.  662  ; vol.  xxxviii.  (1882)  p.  124. 

j Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Sue.  vols.  xxx.  (1874)  p.  196,  xxxiv.  (1878)  p.  754,  xxxv.  (1879)  p.  643, 
xlii.  (1886)  p.  481.  For  a criticism  of  Dr.  Callaway’s  views  as  to  the  order  ol  succession  among 
the  rocks  of  this  district,  see  Prof.  Blake,  up.  cit.  vol.  xlvi.  (1890)  p.  386,  and  Dr.  Callaway  s reply, 
vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  109. 

^ Op.  cit.  vol.  .xlvii.  (1891)  p.  123. 
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cliistrict,  and  his  recognition  of  Cambrian  fossils  under  the  Coal-measures  of 
Warwickshire,  supplied  valuable  evidence  for  the  discussion  of  the  geological 
position  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  Midlands.  He  has  mapped  in  minute 
detail  the  rocks  of  tlie  Wrekin,  and  has  exhausted  all  the  evidence  that  is 
at  present  obtainable  on  the  subject.  But  unfortunately  the  puhlication  of 
his  researches  is  still  delayed.^ 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  core  of  the  ancient  ridge,  extending  from 
near  Wellington  through  the  Wrekin,  Caer  Caradoc  and  other  lulls,  until  it 
sinks  beneath  the  Upper  Silurian  formations,  is  formed  of  igneous  rocks 
that  consist  partly  of  lavas,  partly  of  volcanic  breccias  and  fine  tufls.  The 
lavas  are  thoroixghly  acid  rocks  of  the  felsitic  or  rhyolitic  type.  One  of 
them,  about  100  feet  thick,  which  forms  a prominent  feature  on  the  flanks 
and  crest  of  Caer  Caradoc,  shows  abundant  finely-banded  flow-structure, 
olten  curved  or  on  end,  while  its  bottom  and  upper  parts  are  strongly 
amygdaloidal,  the  cavities  being  occasionally  pulled  out  in  the  direction  of 
flow  and  lined  with  quartz  or  chalcedony.  Some  of  the  detached  areas  of 
oruptive  rocks  show  the  beautiful  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structures  first 
noticed  in  this  region  by  Mr.  Allport.  More  recently  the  structures  of 
these  acid  rocks  have  been  described  by  Mr.  F.  Eutley.^ 

The  breccias  and  tuffs  appear  to  consist  mainly  of  felsitic  material.  In 
the  coarser  varieties,  fragments  of  finely-banded  felsite  may  be  noticed,  while 
the  finer  kinds  pass  into  a kind  of  hornstone  (hallefliuta),  which  in  hand- 
specimens  could  hai'dly  be  distinguished  from  close-grained  felsite.  In 
some  places,  these  pyroclastic  rocks  are  well  stratified,  but  elsewhere  no 
satisfactory  bedding  can  be  recognized  in  them.  Various  other  rocks,  which 
nre  probably  intrusive,  occur  in  the  ridge.  At  either  end  of  the  Wrekin 
there  is  a mass  of  pink  microgranite,  while  at  Caer  Caradoc  numerous  sheets 
of  “ greenstone,”  intercalated  in  the  fine  tuffs,  sweep  across  the  hill.  Mr. 
Hutley  has  published  an  account  of  these  basic  rocks,  which  he  classes  as 
oaelaphyres,”  or  altered  forms  of  basalt  or  andesite.’’  That  at  least  some 
of  them  are  intrusive  is  manifest  by  the  way  in  which  they  ramify  through 
the  surrounding  strata.  But  others  are  so  strongly  amygdaloidal  and  slaggy 
that  they  may  possibly  be  true  interbedded  lavas,  though  there  may  be 
some  hesitation  in  admitting  that  such  basic  outflows  could  he  erupted  in 
the  midst  of  thoroughly  acid  ejections.*  Leaving  these  doubtful  flows  out 
ot  account,  we  have  here  a group  of  undoubted  volcanic  rocks  represented 
y acid  lavas  and  pyroclastic  materials,  by  intrusive  bosses  of  acid  rocks, 
and  by  younger  basic  sills.  The  general  lithological  characters  of  these 
masses  and  the  sequence  of  their  appearance  thus  strongly  resemble  those  of 
subsequent  I’alieozoic  volcanic  episodes. 

wti  I'-  !’•  t’-  !’•  w®* 

' ^ -Ir.  W.  \V'.  Watts  ou  the  Geology  of  South  Shropshire,  Proc.  Gaol.  Assoc,  vol.  xiii.  (1894) 
1>I>-  302,  335. 

Quart,  ,/ourn.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  540.  Mr.  Rutley  more  particularly  describes 
«^ose  of  Caradoc  Hill.  o/cU.  p.  534'. 

able  ^hfficulty,  however,  need  not  be  in  itself  iu.superable,  a.s  is  evident  from  the  reinark- 
anW^  ''^**^*^^*°*^  of  basic  and  acid  lavas  and  tutfs  in  the  Cambrian  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  series  of  the  Pentlaud  Hills. 
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The  geological  age  of  this  volcanic  group  is  a question  of  much  interest 
and  importance  in  regard  to  the  history  of  volcanism  in  this  country.  An. 
inferior  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  the  group  can  at  once  be  fixed  by  the  fact 
that,  as  originally  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Callaway,  the  quartzite  which  overlies 
the  volcanic  rocks  passes  under  a limestone  containing  Cambrian  fossils  in 
which  Professor  Lapworth  has  since  recognized  Ohnellus,  Faradoxides  and 
other  Lower  Cambrian  forms.  The  eruptions,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  Cambrian  period.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
quartzite  rests  with  a complete  unconformability  on  the  volcanic  rooks.  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  epoch  of  eruption  must  be  shifted  much  farther  back. 

The  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  this  great  break  appears  to  me  to  be 
threefold.  In  the  first  place,  the  quartzite  contains  fragments  of  the 
volcanic  rocks.  I do  not  think  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  fact.  When 
I visited  the  ground,  what  struck  me  most  in  the  composition  of  the 
(piartzite  was  its  singularly  pure  quartzose  character,  and  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  felsite-pebbles  in  it.  Any  deposit  laid  down  conformably  upon 
the  top  of  the  breccias  and  ■ tuffs  might  obviously  contain  some  of  these 
materials,  while,  if  laid  down  unconformably,  it  might  reasonably  be 


Fiq.  39. Section  across  tlie  Uriconiaii  series  of  Caer  Caradoc. 

S3  Umier  Silurian  ; S2,  Bala  group;  SI,  Arenig  group  ; C,  Cambrian;  L,  Loiigmyndian  ; n,  Uriconian 
’ ff.  faults. 


expected  to  be  full  of  them.  In  the  second  place,  this  quartzite  is  alleged 
to  pass  transgressively  across  the  edges  of  successive  sheets  of  the  volcanic 
group,  and  thus  to  have  a quite  discordant  dip  and  strike.  I failed  to  find 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  unconformability  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district.  But  in  the  Caer  Caradoc  area  the  ipiartzite  does  appear  to  steal 
across  the  outcrops  of  the  older  rocks,  which  plunge  at  nearly  right  angles 
in  an  opposite  direction.  In  the  third  place,  the  felsitic  volcanic  group  is 
believed  by  Professor  Lapworth  to  pass  upwards  into  the  Longinynd  rocks. 
Obviously,  if  this  group  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  vast  Longmynd 
series,  the  discordance  between  it  and  the  quartzite  must  be  enormous,  and 
the  date  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  must  be  placed  vastly  farther  back  in 
geological  antiquity.  Though  the  evidence  does  not  seem^  to  me  to  amount 
to  clear  proof,  I am  disposed,  in  the  meantime,  to  accept  it  as  affording  the 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  structure  of  the 
ground. 

The  sequence  of  the  rocks  around  Caer  Caradoc  is  partly  concealed  by 
surface  accumulations,  but  if  these  could  be  cleared  away  the  structure  of 
the  ground  would  be,  according  to  Messrs.  Lapworth  and  Watts,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  39.1 


' Proc.  Geol,  Assuc.  vol.  xiii.  (1894),  pp.  314,  315. 
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If,  then,  this  volcanic  group  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Longmynd 
series,  and  if,  as  it  now  appears,  that  series  is  older  than  the  Olenellus-zonQ 
of  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks,  we  can  hardly  include  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc  in  the  Cambrian  system.  They  must  belong 
to  a still  older  geological  formation,  and  I think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  for  them  Dr.  Callaway’s  name,  Uriconian. 

There  are  still,  however,  many  problems  to  he  solved  before  the 
geological  history  of  that  region  is  completely  understood.  The  rocks  of  the 
Longmynd  must  be  more  fully  worked  out.  It  is  improbable  that  strata 
which  look  so  likely  to  yield  fossils  should  for  ever  prove  barren.  The 
lower  half  at  least  may  be  hopefully  searched,  although  the  upper  massive 
reddish  sandstones  and  conglomerates  offer  less  prospect  of  success.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Longmynd,  above  Pontesbury,  there  occiu’s  a small  area  of 
volcanic  rocks  like  those  of  the  Wrekin  district,  including  a well-marked 
nodular  felsite  and  fine  tuffs.  These  rocks  have  been  regarded  by  Dr. 
Callaway  as  anotlier  axis  of  the  Uriconian  series.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, by  any  combination  of  geological  structures,  to  bring  up  a portion  of 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Longmynd  series  and  place  it  apparently  at  the  top. 
This  is  a feat  which  a detailed  study  of  the  region,  and  the  detection  of 
uuconformabilities  in  the  Longmynd,  may  possibly  accomplish.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I would  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  is  not  more 
probable  that  we  have  here  a detached  area  of  much  younger  volcanic  rocks, 
like  those  which,  in  various  districts,  may  be  included  in  the  Cambrian 
system,  and  Avhich  will  be  referred  to  in  some  detail  in  subsequent  pages. 


V.  THE  MALVEUN  VOLCANO 

Pegarding  the  age  and  origin  of  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  Malvern  Hills 
some  controversy  has  arisen,  and  no  general  agreement  has  yet  been  reached.^ 
It  is  clear  that  the  core  of  crystalline  rocks  which  is  overlain  unconformably 
I’y  the  Hollybush  Sandstone  must  be  older  than  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  of  any  stratigraphical  break  in  the  Cambrian 
system  of  England  or  Wales,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
break  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Hollj^bush  Sandstones  indicates  that  the  rocks 
underneath  that  horizon  are  pre-Cambrian.  Some  portions  of  these 
certainly  very  ancient  rocks  are  gneisses  or  schists ; others  have  been 
described  as  “ felsites,”  and  have  been  regarded  as  passing  into  schists,  and 
us  the  original  material  from  which  portions  of  the  foliated  series  of  the 
range  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  deformation.  Not  improbably  the 

' There  is  no  room  here  for  a full  bibliograjihy  of  the  geological  literature  devoted  to  this 
locality.  In  the  monograph  by  J.  Phillips  in  vol.  ii.  part  i.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
H^urvey,  a list  of  writings  is  given  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1848.  Since  that  year 
many  additional  papers  have  appeared.  I may  especially  refer  to  H.  B.  Holl,  Quart.  Journ. 
Geol.  Soe.  xxi.  (1865)  p.  72  ; J.  H.  Timins,  op.  cit.  xxii.  (1867)  ; Mr.  F.  Rutley,  op.  eit.  .xliii.  (1887) 
P-  481  ; Dr.  Callaway,  op.  cit.  xliii.  (1887)  p.  625,  xlv.  (1889)  p.  47.5,  .xlix.  (1893)  p.  398  ; Prof. 
Green,  op.  nU.  li.  (1895)  p.  1 ; Mr.  H.  D.  Aclaud,  Geol.  Mag.  1894,  p.  48. 
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whole  series  of  rocks  is  of  igneous  origin,  luit  has  been  subsequently 
rendered  more  or  less  schistose. 

There  is  one  area  where  the  rocks  have  escaped  metamorphism,  and 
where  they  present  some  of  the  well-known  features  of  ancient  volcanic 
materials.  This  tract  was  first  indicated  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Holl  as  one  occupied 
by  “ altered  primordial  rocks  and  post-primordial  trap.”  Its  evidently 
igneous  materials  have  been  examined  and  described  liy  different  observers, 
among  whom  Dr.  Callaway  has  contributed  some  detailed  papers  on  the 
subject.  More  recently  Professor  Green,  who  had  the  advantage  of  sections 
exposed  in  the  excavations  for  the  construction  of  a reservoir  for  supply- 
ing water  to  Great  Malvern,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rocks 
consist  mainly  of  felsites,  having  many  of  the  characters  of  rhyolites. 
lYith  these  are  associated  felsitic  tuff's,  while  hands  of  dolerite,  probably 
intrusive,  form  likewise  part  of  the  series.  So  far  as  the  soinewdiat  meagre 
evidence  allows  an  opinion  to  be  formed,  there  appears  to  be  an  alternation 
of  felsites,  lavas  and  tuffs  placed  in  a more  or  less  vertical  position,  striking 
in  a northerly  direction,  and  traversed  by  seveial  sheets  of  intnrsive  dolerite. 

No  junction  has  been  fmmd  between  these  unfoliated  A’olcanic  rocks 
and  the  schists  that  form  the  core  of  the  range.  Judging  merely  from 
their  present  relative  condition,  one  would  naturally  infer  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  must  be  the  younger  of  the  two  groups.  But,  as  Professor  Green  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  latter  may  have  locally  escaped 
crushing,  and  yet  he  of  the  same  age  as  the  felsites  and  epidiorites  of  the 
neighbouring  Eaggedstone  Hill,  which  liaA^e  been  in  jiart  considerably 
affected  by  mechanical  moA’ements.^ 

For  our  present  inquiry  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  take  note  that  in  the 
lieart  of  the  Malvern  Hills  there  lies  a remnant  of  a volcanic  district,  prob- 
ably of  pre-Cambrian  age,  the  rocks  of  which  had  been  raised  up  into  a 
A-ertical  position  so  as  to  form  islets  or  reefs  in  the  sea  in  which  the  Upper 
Cambrian  strata  (Hollyhush  Sandstone  and  Upper  Lingula  shales)  were 
deposited.  Until  some  more  precise  eAudence  is  obtained  as  to  the  geological 
age  of  these  rocks  it  may  he  coiiv'enient  to  place  them  provisionally  Avith 
the  A'olcanic  Uriconian  series. 

vi.  THE  GHAKNAVOOD  FOEEST  VOLCANO 

In  the  heart  of  England  the  great  Triassic  plain  is  diversified  by  the 
uprise  through  it  of  the  peaks  and  crests  of  an  old  Triassic  land-surface, 
Avhich  are  embraced  in  the  district  knoAvn  as  Charnwood  Forest.  These 
scattered  eminences  consist  of  materials  not  only  immensely  older  than  the 
Trias,  hut  once  doubtless  buried  under  thousands  of  feet  of  Palseozoic  strata. 
They  had  been  laid  hare  by  denudation  and  carA^ed  into  pictm-esque  crags 
and  pinnacles  before  the  Ncav  Eed  Sandstone  Avas  deposited  around  and 
above  them. 

^ Op.  cit.  j).  7.  The  metamorplii.sni  of  the  igneous  rooks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  into  schists  has 
been  especially  investigated  by  Dr.  Callavay. 
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To  these  vestiges  of  an  early  Mesozoic  land,  still  half  buried  among 
Triassic  strata,  a peculiar  interest  attaches  from  the  obviously  high  antiquity 
of  their  rocks  and  their  uprise  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island.  Various 
opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  age  of  their  component  rocks. 
When  they  were  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  they  were  recognized  to 
be  as  old  as  any  group  of  rocks  then  known,  and  they  were  accordingly 
placed  in  the  Cambrian  system.  More  recent  research  lias  suggested  that 
they  may  he  still  more  ancient,  and  may  he  regarded  as  pre-Camhrian. 

The  rocks  of  Charnwood  forest  have  been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
research  by  the  Eev.  E.  Hill  and  Professor  P>onney,  to  whom  most  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  them  is  due.  These  observers  first  pointed  out  the 
truly  volcanic  nature  of  the  coarse  clastic  rocks  of  the  district.  They  have 
traced  their  relations  in  the  field,  and  have  likewise  described  their  structure 
and  composition  as  shown  by  the  microscope.  Subsequently  the  district 
has  been  re-mapped  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a mile  by  Mr.  Fox 
Strangways  for  the  Geological  Survey,  while  Mr.  tV.  "W.  Watts,  another 
member  of  the  Survey,  has  studied  the  petrography  of  the  ground,  and  has 
traced  the  boundaries  of  the  several  rock-groups  so  far  as  these  can  be 
determined.  Confirming  generally  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  sketched 
by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bonney,  Mr.  MTitts  has  proposed  the  following  classi- 
fication of  the  rocks  : — ' 

7 Groby  and  Swithland  slates.  1 

6.  Hanging  Hooks  conglomerate  and  - The  Brand  series. 

Bradgate  quartzite.  J 

5.  Woodhonse  beds  (ashy  grits). 

4.  Slate-agglomerate  of  Roecliffe.  The  Maplewell  series  (volcanic 

3.  Hornstone  beds  of  Beacon  Hill.  tuii's  and  agglomerates). 

2.  Felsitic  agglomerate  of  Benscliffe. 

1.  Quartzose,  felspathio  and  felsitic  grits  . The  Blackbrook  series. 


Under  any  computation  or  measurement,  the  total  thickness  of  detrital 
baaterial  in  this  series  of  formations  must  amount  to  several  thousand  feet. 
The  chief  interest  centres  in  the  middle  series,  which  consists  largely  of 
fragmental  volcanic  rocks,  with  interailations  of  slate  and  grit.  As  was 

first  shown  by  Mr.  Hill  and  Professor  Bonney,  these  volcanic  materials 

vary  from  exceedingly  coarse  agglomerates  to  fine,  ashy  or  felspathic 

slates.  lu  most  cases  distinct  bedding  can  be  recognized  in  them,  but 

'bore  particularly  in  the  fine-grained  material.  Yet  even  among  the 
massive  agglomerates  a tendency  may  be  seen  tow’ards  an  orientation  of 
the  blocks  with  their  long  axes  parallel.  That  this  arrangement  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  effects  of  cleavage  may  be  inferred  from  the  many 
exceptions  to  it,  which  would  hardly  have  occurred  had  such  powerful 
cleavage  affected  the  whole  district,  as  would  be  needed  to  rearrange  the 
large  blocks  in  the  agglomerates.  Besides,  the  coarser  parts  often  inter- 

^ Annual  Report  of  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  Report  of  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  1895. 
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calate  with  fine  felspatliic  grits,  which  distinctly  mark  the  stratification  of 
the  whole. 

The  remarkahly  coarse  breccia  of  Benselilfe  is  mainly  made  up  of  blocks 
of  quartz-porphyry,  felsite  or  rhyolite,  with  slate  fragments.  The  Eoecliffe 
agglomerate,  another  extraordinarily  coarse  rock,  consists  of  slate  fragments 
imbedded  in  an  andesitic  matrix,  some  of  the  blocks  of  slate  being  six 
feet  long.  The  finer  tuffs  have  been  ascertained  to  consist  of  felsitic  or 
andesitic  detritus,  sometimes  forming  exceedingly  compact  flinty  rocks  or 
hornstonos. 

In  this  thick  accumulation  of  detrital  rocks  we  are  presented  with  a 
series  of  alternations  of  coarser  and  finer  pyroclastic  material,  interstratificd 
among  green,  grey  and  purple  slates  and  grits,  which  probably  represent 
the  non-volcanic  sediments  of  the  time  of  eruption.  The  succession  of 
strata  bears  witness  to  a long  series  of  eruptions  of  varying  intensity,  but 
culminating  at  two  distinct  periods  in  tlie  discharge  of  huge  blocks  of  rock 
('Benselilfe  and  Eoecliffe  agglomerates). 

After  some  search  I have  been  unable  to  detect  a single  vesicular  frag- 
ment  among  the  stones  in  the  breccias  and  tuffs,  and  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Bonney  were  not  more  successful.  Not  a trace  of  anything  in  the  least 
degree  scoriaceous  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  Tlie  paste  in  which  the  blocks 
lie  consists  of  such  fine  material  as  would  result  from  the  trituration  of 
felsite  and  slate.  It  contains  many  broken  crystals  of  felspar,  with  grains 
of  clear  quartz.  A gradation  can  be  traced  from  the  coarser  into  the  finer 
bands  of  volcanic  and  non-volcanic  material,  fine  slates  being  also  inter- 
leaved with  highly-felspathic  partings  of  grit. 

Having  looked  with  some  care  for  a trace  of  a true  volcanic  neck  in 
the  district,  I have  not  seen  anything  that  could  be  unhesitatingly  so 
designated.  Even  in  tJie  north-western  part  of  the  district,  where  the 
breccias  are  coarsest,  and  there  is  least  trace  of  ordinary  sediments,  some 
signs  of  bedding  can  usually  be  detected  in  tlie  position  of  the  imbedded 
stones  and  the  partings  of  finer  tuff.  Both  the  coarser  and  finer  detritus 
suggest  the  kind  of  material  discharged  from  vents  before  the  uprise  of  any 
lava.  The  entire  absence  of  scoriaceous  fragments  is  noteworthy,  and  the 
abundance  of  slate  blocks  rather  points  to  the  early  eruptions  of  a volcanic 
focus.  Possibly,  while  the  chief  centre  of  eruption  lay  towards  the  north- 
west, numerous  vents  may  have  been  opened  all  over  the  district,  discharging 
abundant  showers  of  dust  and  stones,  but  seldom  or  never  culminating  in 
the  actual  outpouring  of  lava. 

No  indubitable  lava-sheet  has,  in  my  judgment,  been  yet  recognized  in 
Charnwood  Forest.  A^arious  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  some  of 
the  more  compact  close-grained  rocks,  and  even  the  verdicts  of  the  same 
observers  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  rocks  once  considered  as  felsites 
being  afterivards  regarded  as  tuffs,  and  subsequently  placed  with  the  felsites 
or  andesites  after  all.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  piu’pose  to  enter 
into  these  questions,  which  are  rather  of  local  interest.  I will  only  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  rocks  of  Sharpley,  Peldar,  and  Bar  don  Hill  are 
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massive  rocks,  as  they  have  finally  been  classed  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bonney. 
But  I cannot  look  upon  them  as  lavas,  at  least  I have  seen  no  evidence  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  erupted  at  the  surface.  I have  fully 
considered  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hill  and  Professor  Bonney  on  this  point.^ 
There  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  of  the  close  association  of  these  I'elsitio 
rocks  and  the  breccias,  but  the  structure  of  the  rocks  in  the  field  seems  to 
me  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  view  expressed  above.  The  microscope 
affords  no  assistance  in  the  question.^  The  doubtful  rocks  seem  to  me  rather 
to  be  intrusive  masses  which  have  been  protruded  into  the  volcanic  sedi- 
mentary series  among  which  they  rise.  They  are  acid,  fine-grained,  poqihyritie 
rocks,  wliich  would  formerly  have  been  included  under  the  general  name  of 
felsites  or  quartz-porphyries.  Their  coarse  porphyritic  parts  rapidly  pass 
into  close-grained  felsitic  material.  Many  of  the  blocks  in  the  breccias 
are  precisely  like  parts  of  these  rocks.  It  might  hence  be  asserted 
that  tliese  fragmental  deposits  are  later  than  the  eruptive  bosses.  At 
least  it  is  obvious  that  rocks  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  Sharpley, 
Beldar,  and  Bardon  Hill  must  have  been  disrupted  to  produce  the  coarse 
breccias. 

Later  eruptive  rocks,  consisting  of  masses  of  syenite  and  granite,  with 
still  younger  dykes  of  dolerite,  andesite,  diorite  and  felsite,  liave  successively 
made  their  appearance,  and  add  to  the  diversity  of  the  igneous  phenomena 
of  this  district. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  this  isolated  volcanic  series  is  one  of  much 
interest,  but  of  great  perplexity.  Though  a resemblance  may  be  admitted 
to  exist  between  some  of  the  slates  and  parts  of  the  Cambrian  system  of 
N’orth  Wales,  the  difference  between  the  Charnwood  rocks  and  the  un- 
doubted Cambrian  series  of  Warwickshire,  only  thirteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west, is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  former  are  probably  older  than  the 
latter.  While  the  Charnwood  rocks  have  been  intensely  cleaved  and 
crushed,  those  of  "Warwickshire  have  undergone  no  such  change.  The 
^'I’gillaceous  strata  in  the  one  region  have  been  converted  into  slates,  in  the 
other  they  remain  mere  shales.  Though  cleavage  is  sometimes  irregularly 
developed,  its  rapid  disappearance  in  so  short  a distance  as  the  interval 
between  Charnwood  Forest  and  Huneaton  seems  most  explicable  if  we 
suppose  that  the  rocks  at  the  more  easterly  locality  were  cleaved  before 
those  towards  the  west  were  deposited.  If  this  inference  lie  well  grounded 
the  pre-Cambrian  age  of  the  Charnwood  volcanoes  would  be  established. 
Hut  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  No  fossils  of  any  kind  have  yet  been 
found  in  any  of  the  old  rocks  of  Charnwood.®  Merely  lithological  resem- 
blances or  differences  are  all  that  can  be  used  as  a guide  to  the  geological 
'ige  of  these  masses.  Mr.  Watts  has  suggested  that  possibly  the  quartzite 

^ QmH.  Jvurn.  Gcol.  Soc.  xlvii.  (1891),  pp.  80-88. 

" See  ilessrs.  Hill  and  Bonney,  op.  cit.  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  211. 

Since  this  page  was  in  type,  Professor  Lapworth  has  found  a worm-burrow  loiv  down  in  the 
land  Series,  and  one  or  two  additional  examples  have  since  been  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Rhodes  of 
■ t le  Geological  Survey.  These  are  the  first  undoubted  organisms  from  the  Charnwood  Forest 
rocks.  Mr.  Watts,  Gcol.  Mag.  1896,  ji.  487. 
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of  Bradgate  (No.  6 of  the  Charnwood  groups)  may  be  the  e(pii valent  of  the- 
quartzite  which  in  Shropshire  and  Warwickshire  forms  the  base  of  the 
sedimentary  Cambrian  formations.  If  that  correlation  could  be  established, 
the  volcanic  series  below  the  quartzite  in  Charnwood  might  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  Uriconian  volcanic  series  of  Shropshire. 
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CHAEACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM  IN  BRITAIN 


Tile  Physical  Geography  of  tlie  Cambrian  Period — The  Pioneers  of  Palaiozoic  Geology  in 
Britain — Work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Wales — Subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian 
System  in  Britain. 

leaving  the  investigation  of  the  pre-Cambriaii  rocks  and  entering  upon 
that  of  the  Palaeozoic  systems,  that  is,  the  great  series  of  sedimentary  for- 
mations which  include  the  earliest  records  of  organized  life  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  the  geologist  feels  much  as  the  historian  when,  quitting  the  domain 
of  legend  and  tradition,  he  can  tread  firmly  in  the  region  of  documentary 
evidence.  Prom  the  bottom  of  the  Cambrian  system  upward  through  the 
long  series  of  geological  formations,  the  chronicle,  though  often  sadly  in- 
complete, is  usually  clear  and  legible.  As  we  follow'  the  lowest  fossili- 
ferous  strata  across  a territory,  we  recognize  that  they  bear  witness  to  the 
same  processes  of  denudation  and  deposition  wliich  have  been  going  on 
uninterruptedly  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ever  since.  The  beds  of  conglo- 
merate represent  the  gravels  and  shingles  of  old  coast-lines  and  river-beds. 
The  sandstones  recall  the  familiar  features  of  sandy  sea-bottoms  not  far 
from  land.  The  shales  bear  witness  to  the  fall  of  fine  sediment  in  stiller 
water,  such  as  now  takes  place  in  the  deeper  parts  of  seas  and  lakes.  Not- 
withstanding their  vast  antiquity,  the  strata  themselves  exhibit  no  exceptional 
peculiarities  of  origin.  They  seem  to  be  just  such  familiar  deposits  as  are 
gathering  under  fitting  conditions  at  the  present  time. 

Some  writers  have  speculated  on  the  far  greater  intensity  of  all  geo- 
logical activities  in  the  early  times  of  the  planet’s  history.  But  if  we  may 
interpret  the  record  of  the  stratified  formations  by  the  phenomena  of  to- 
day,  there  is  for  these  speculations  no  confirmation  in  tlie  sedimentation  of 
the  oldest  stratified  deposits.  It  is  of  course  quite  intelligible,  if  not  prob- 
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able,  that  many  geological  forces  may  have  been  more  vigorous  in  primeval 
times  than  they  afterwards  became.  Bnt  of  the  gigantic  tides,  prodigious 
denudation  and  Auolent  huddling  together  of  the  waste  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  which  have  been  postulated  for  the  early  Palteozoic  ages,  there  is 
assuredly  nowhere  any  indication  among  the  stratified  formations.  In 
those  vast  orderly  repositories,  layer  succeeds  layer  among  thinly -lami- 
nated shales,  as  gently  and  equably  as  the  fine  silt  of  each  tide  sinks  to- 
day over  the  floor  of  a sheltered  estuary.  At  the  primeval  period  of 
which  these  sediments  are  the  memoiial,  the  winters  receded  from  flat 
shores  and  left  tracts  of  mud  bare  to  the  sky,  precisely  as  they  do  still. 
Then  as  now,  the  sun  shone  and  dried  such  mud-flats,  covering  their  surfaces 
with  a network  of  cracks  ; the  rain  fell  in  heavy  drops,  that  left  their 
imprints  on  the  drying  mud;  and  the  next  tide  rose  so  gently  as  to  over- 
flow these  records  of  sunshine  and  shower  without  eflacing  them,  but 
spreading  over  them  a fresh  film  of  sediment,  to  be  succeeded  by  other 
slowly-accumulating  layers,  under  which  they  have  lain  preserved  during 
the  long  cycles  of  geological  history. 

That  organized  creatures  had  already  appeared  upon  the  earth’s  surface 
before  tlie  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  period  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
animal  remains  in  the  lowest  Cambrian  strata  are  far  from  being  the  simple 
forms  which  might  be  expected  to  indicate  the  first  start  of  animal  life 
upon  tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  are  com- 
paratively scanty  in  types,  and  often  rare  or  absent  tliroughout  a thick 
mass  of  sedimentary  deposits,  tliey  show  beyond  dispute  that,  when  they 
llomished,  invertebrate  life  had  abeady  reached  such  a stage  of  advancement 
and  differentiation  that  various  leading  typies  had  appeared  which  have 
descended,  in  some  cases  with  generic  identity,  down  to  our  own  day.  There 
must  have  been  a long  pedigree  to  these  organisms  of  the  oldest  known 
fossiliferous  rocks.  And  somewhere  on  the  earth’s  surface  we  may  yet  hope 
to  find  the  remains  of  their  progenitors  in  pre-Cambrian  deposits. 

The  researches  of  many  explorers  in  Europe  and  Xorth  America  have 
brought  to  light  an  interesting  series  of  organic  remains  from  the  Cam- 
brian system.  Of  the  plants  of  the  thne  hardly  any  traces  have  survived, 
save  some  markings  which  have  been  referred  to  sea-weeds.  The  earliest 
known  sponges  and  corals  occur  in  this  system,  likewise  the  ancestors  of 
the  graptolites,  which  played  so  prominent  a part  in  the  life  of  the  next  or 
Silurian  period.  There  were  already  representatives  of  crinoids  and  star- 
fishes, besides  examples  of  the  extinct  group  of  cystideans.  Sea-worms 
crawled  over  the  muddy  and  sandy  sea-bottom,  for  they  have  left  their 
trails  and  burrows  in  the  hardened  sediments.  Molluscs  had  by  this  time 
appeared  in  their  four  great  divisions  of  Brachiopods,  Lamellibranchs,  Gastero- 
pods  and  Cephalopods,  though  the  forms  yet  discovered  among  Cambrian 
rocks  are  comparatively  few.  The  most  abundant  and  characteristic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cambrian  seas  were  the  trilobites,  of  which  many  genera  have 
been  disinterred  from  the  strata.  In  the  lowest  fossiliferous  Cambrian 
group  the  trilobitic  genus  Olenellus,  already  referred  to,  is  the  characteristic 
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form.  Higher  up  Paradoxides  is  predominant,  while  towards  the  top  of  the 
system  the  most  characteristic  genus  is  Olenus. 

From  the  organic  remains  which  have  been  preserved,  we  may  legiti- 
mately infer  the  existence  of  others  which  have  entirely  disappeared.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  leading  grades  of  invertebrate  life  which  are 
wanting  in  the  known  Cambrian  fauna  were  really  represented  in  the  Cam- 
brian seas.  The  chance  discovery  of  a Ijand  of  limestone  may  any  day 
entirely  alter  our  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  earliest  Palseoxoic  rocks.  Sand 
is  rather  adverse  to  the  preservation  of  a varied  representation  of  the 
organisms  of  the  overlying  sea- water.  Mud  is  generally  favourable,  but  cal- 
careous accumulations  are  greatly  more  so,  and  they  usually  consist  almost 
entirely  of  organic  remains.  Thus  in  the  Cambrian  series  of  the  north-west 
of  Scotland  the  quartzites  that  form  the  lower  group,  though  sometimes 
crowded  with  worm-burrows,  contain  hardly  any  other  sign  of  organisms. 
The  overlying  shales,  besides  their  abundant  worm-castings,  have  yielded 
perfect  specimens  of  Olenellus  <and  other  fossils.  But  in  the  uppermost  group, 
consisting  of  limestones,  every  particle  of  the  sediment  appears  to  have  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  as  it  gathered  on  the  sea-bottom  it 
enclosed  and  has  preserved  a varied  and  abundant  assemblage  of  organisms, 
including  trilobites,  gasteropods  and  a number  of  cephalopods.  MTiile  in 
the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Europe  calcareous  bands  are  comparatively  rare,  in 
those  of  North  America  they  are  not  infrequent.  Hence  it  is  largely  from 
American  deposits  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  has  been 
derived. 

Not  a vestige  of  any  vertelirate  organism  has  yet  been  detected  among 
the  earlier  Pahnozoic  sediments.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  fishes 
in  the  Cambrian  seas.  The  highest  organisms  then  existing  were  cham- 
bered shells,  a once  abundant  and  singularly  varied  class,  of  which  the  living 
Nautilus  is  now  the  sole  representative. 

In  trying  to  realize  the  general  geographical  conditions  of  Cambrian 
time,  the  geologist  finds  himself  entirely  without  any  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  land 
was  clothed  with  plants,  probably  including  lycopods  and  ferns,  possibly 
even  cycads  and  conifers.  But  no  remains  of  this  flora  have  yet  been 
recovered.  Nor  have  any  traces  of  land-animals  been  detected.  All  that 
we  yet  know  of  the  life  of  the  period  has  been  gleaned  from  marine  sedi- 
nients,  which  show  that  the  invertelirate  population  by  which  the  sea  was 
then  tenanted  embraced  some  of  the  leading  types  of  structure  that  have 
survived  through  all  the  long  vista  of  geological  time  down  to  our  own 
day. 

Some  of  the  shore-lines  of  the  Cambrian  waters  may  still  be  traced,  and 
it  is  possible  to  say  where  the  land  of  the  time  stood  and  where  lay  the  sea. 
In  the  British  area  the  largest  relic  of  Cambrian  land  is  found  in  the  far 
north-west  of  Scotland.  Formed  partly  of  the  Lewisian  Gneiss  and  partly 
of  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  it  takes  in  the  whole  chain  of  the  Outer 
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Hebrides  and  likewise  part  of  the  present  western  seaboard  of  Sutherland 
and  Eoss.  Along  the  margin  of  that  northern  land  the  white  sand  was  laid 
down  which  now  gleams  in  sheets  of  snow-like  quartzite  on  most  of  the  higher 
mountains  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Skye.  The  sea  lay  to  the  east  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  may  have  stretched  across  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  the  north 
and  centre  of  England.  Another  vestige  of  the  land  of  this  ancient  era  occurs 
in  Anglesey.  There,  and  likewise  over  scattered  tracts  in  the  Midlands, 
and  in  the  south-west  of  England,  the  geologist  seems  to  descry  the  last 
relics  of  islets  that  rose  out  of  the  Cambrian  sea,  and  are  now  surrounded 
with  its  hardened  sediments. 

Wliile  such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  region  of  the  British  Isles 
during'  Cambrian  time,  volcanic  action  manifested  itself  at  various  localities 
over  the  area,  breaking  out  on  the  sea-bottom,  and  pouring  fortli  sheets  of 
la\'a  and  showers  of  ashes,  which  mingled  with  the  sand  and  silt  that  were 
settling  there  at  tlie  time.  In  the  northern  or  Scottish  tract  no  trace  of 
this  subterranean  activity  has  been  found ; but  in  the  English  Midlands 
and  over  much  of  Wales  abundant  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that 
in  those  districts  the  Cambrian  period  was  marked  by  frequent  and  pro- 
longed eruptions. 

As  its  name  denotes,  the  Cambrian  system  is  typically  developed  in 
Wales.  It  was  there  that  Sedgwick  first  worked  out  the  stratigraphical 
relations  of  its  ancient  sediments,  and  that  Murchison  demonstrated  the 
succession  of  organic  remains  contained  in  them,  applying  to  them  the 
principles  of  classification  laid  down  by  William  Smith  in  regard  to  the 
Secondary  formations.  It  was  there  too  that  some  of  the  earliest  and 
most  memorable  achievements  were  made  in  the  investigation  of  ancient 
volcanic  rocks.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  besides  the  admirable  work 
wliich  they  accomjilislied  in  establishing  the  stratigraphy  of  the  older 
Faheozoic  formations,  clearly  recognized  that  among  these  formations  there 
were  preserved  the  records  of  contemporaneous  submarine  eruptions.  Sedg- 
wick showed  tliat  the  mountainous  masses  of  eriqitive  rock  in  Horth  Wales 
were  really  lavas  and  ashes,  which  had  been  discharged  over  the  sea-floor  at 
the  time  when  the  ancient  sediments  of  that  region  were  deposited,  while 
Murchison  established  the  same  fact  by  numerous  observations  in  the  east 
and  south  of  Wales,  and  in  the  bordering  English  counties.  De  la  Beche 
had  found  similar  evidence  among  the  “ grauwacke  ” rocks  of  Devonshire.^ 

Following  in  the  track  thus  opened  up  by  these  great  masters,  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey  were  enabled  to  unravel,  as  had  never  before  been 
attempted,  the  complicated  structure  of  the  old  volcanic  regions  of  Wales. 

^ For  early  researches  on  the  older  Palaeozoic  voh:auic  rock.s  of  Britain,  see  Sedgwick,  Proc. 
Gcal.  Sot.  vols.  ii.  (18-38)  ]i]i.  678,  679,  iii.  (1841)  p.  548,  iv.  (1843)  p.  21.5  ; Q-mrt.  Jowrn.  Geol. 
Sot.  vols.  i.  (1845), pp.  8-17,  iii.  (1847)  p.  134.  Murchison,  Proc.  Gaol.  Sue.  vol.  ii.  (18-33-34)  ]i. 
85  ; Sihman  System  (1839)  pp.  225,  258,  268,  287,  317,  324,  401  ; Siluria,  4th  edit. 
(1867)  p.  76  et  seq.  Do  la  Beche,  Meih.  Ocol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  (1846)  pp.  29-36.  A.  C.  Ramsay 
in  the  Map.s  and  Horizontal  Soctions  of  Wales  published  by  the  Geological  .Survey  ; also 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Rook -Specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  1st  edit. 
(1858),  2nd  edit.  (1859),  3rd  edit.  (1862);  “The  Geology  of  Korth  AV'ales,”  forming  vol.  iii.  of 
Memoirs  of  t)ie  Geoloyical  Survey,  1st  edit.  (1866),  2ud  edit.  (1881). 
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At  the  outset  of  the  following  discussion  I wish  to  express  iny  admiration 
of  the  labours  of  the  early  pioneers  who  thus  laid  for  us  the  foundatiou  of 
our  knowledge  of  volcanic  action  in  the  Paheozoic  periods.  To  De  la  Beche 
and  his  associates  in  the  Survey  a special  measure  of  gratitude  is  due  from 
all  who  have  followed  in  their  steps  and  profited  by  their  work.  AVhen  we 
consider  the  condition  of  geological  science,  and  especially  of  the  department 
of  petrography,  in  this  country  at  the  time  wlien  these  early  .and  detailed 
investigations  were  carried  on,  when  we  remember  the  imperfection  of  much 
of  the  topography  on  the  old  one-inch  Ordnance  maps  (which  were  the  only 
maps  then  available),  when  we  call  to  nund  the  rugged  and  lofty  natrue  of 
the  ground  where  some  of  the  most  complicated  geological  structures  are 
displayed,  we  must  admit  that  at  the  period  when  these  maps  and  sections 
were  produced  they  could  not  have  been  better  done ; nay,  that  as  in  some 
important  respects  they  were  distinctly  in  advance  of  their  time,  their 
publication  marked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  structural,  and  especially  of 
volcanic,  geology.  The  separation  of  lavas  and  tuffs  over  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  a mountainous  region,  the  discrimination  of  intrusive  sheets 
and  eruptive  bosses,  the  determination  of  successive  stratigraphical  zones  of 
volcanic  activity  among  some  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations,  were 
achievements  which  will  ever  place  the  names  of  Eamsay,  Selwyii,  Jukes 
and  their  associates  high  in  the  bede-roll  of  geological  science.  No  one 
ever  thinks  now  of  making  a geological  excursion  into  Wales  without 
carrying  with  him  the  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  map.  These  form 
his  guide  and  handbook,  and  furnish  him  with  the  basis  of  information  from 
which  he  starts  in  his  own  researches. 

But  science  does  not  stand  still.  The  most  perfect  geological  map  that 
can  be  made  to-day  will  be  capable  of  improvement  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence.  The  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  iio  exception  to  this  rule. 
In  criticizing  and  correcting  them,  however,  let  us  judge  them  not  by  the 
standard  of  knowledge  which  we  have  now  reached,  but  by  that  of  the  time 
when  they  were  prepared.  It  is  ea.sy  to  criticize ; it  is  not  so  easy  to 
recognize  how  much  we  owe  to  the  very  work  which  we  pronounce  to  be 
imperfect. 

The  ancient  volcanoes  of  Wales,  thanks  mainly  to  the  admirable  labours 
of  my  former  friend  and  chief,  Sir  Andrew  C.  Karasay,  have  taken  a familiar 
place  in  geological  literature.  But  a good  deal  has  been  learnt  regarding 
them  since  he  mapped  and  wrote.  The  volcanic  history,  as  he  viewed  it, 
began  in  the  Arenig  period.  The  progress  of  subsequent  inquiry,  however, 
iras  shown  that  there  are  volcanic  rocks  in  Wales  of  much  older  date.  I 
shall  show  that  the  Cambrian  period,  both  in  South  and  North  Wales,  was 
eminently  volcanic. 

Much  controversy  having  arisen  as  to  the  respective  limits  and  nomen- 
clature of  the  older  Palajozoic  rocks,  let  me  state,  at  the  outset  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Cambrian  time,  that  under  the  term 
Cambrian  ” I class  all  the  known  Palfeozoie  rocks  which  lie  below  the 
bottom  of  what  is  termed  the  Arenig  group.  It  was  maintained  by  Sir 
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Andrew  Kamsay  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Geological  Smwey  that  on  the 
mainland  of  Wales  no  base  is  ever  found  to  the  Cambrian  system.  More 
recently  certain  conglomerates  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  true  Cambrian 
base,  both  in  South  and  North  Wales,  and  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
trace  an  uneonformability  at  that  line,  all  rocks  below  it  being  treated  as 
pre-Cambrian.  But  conglomerates  do  not  necessarily  mark  a stratigraphical 
discordance,  and  in  South  Wales  there  is  no  trace  of  any  uneonformability 
lietween  the  strata  above  and  below  the  supposed  line  of  break.^  Professor 
Bonney  has  shown  that  in  North  Wales  several  zones  of  conglomerate  have 
been  erroneously  identified  as  the  supposed  basal  platform  of  the  Cambrian 
series,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Blake  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  these 
conglomerates  are  unquestionably  Lower  Silurian. 

My  own  examination  so  far  confirms  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these 
observers.  Like  my  predecessors  in  the  Geological  Survey,  however,  I have 
been  unable  to  detect  anywhere  in  Caernarvonshire  or  Merionethshire  a base 
to  the  Cambrian  system,  and  I am  compelled  to  agree  with  them  in 
regarding  as  Cambrian  (partly  even  as  Lower  Silurian)  all  the  rocks  from 
Bangor  to  Llanllyfni,  which  have  more  recently  been  classed  as  pre-Cambrian. 
But  though  thus  supporting  their  general  stratigraphy,  I am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  they  failed  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a great  volcanic 
series  below  the  Arenig  horizon.  The  existence  of  this  series,  noticed  by 
Sedgwick,  was  first  definitely  stated  by  Professor  Hughes,'^  and  his  statements 
have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  subsequent  observers,  notably  by 
Professor  Bonney  and  Mr.  Blake.  The  Cambrian  period  is  thus  proved  to 
have  been  perhaps  even  more  continuously  volcanic  than  the  Lower  Silurian 
period  was  in  Wales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  of  the  Cambrian  system  now 
recognized  in  Britain  : — 


Wales. 

(Ranging  up  to  12,000  feet  or  more.) 

Western  England. 

(About  3000  feet.) 

Upper  or  ( Tremadoc  Slates 
Olemts  1 Lingula  Flags  {Lin- 
Zones.  ( ijulcUa,  Olenus,  etc.). 

Shinetou  Shales  {Dictyograptus 
or  Dictyoncma,  Olenus,  etc.). 

Middle  i 

or  Para- 1 Meneviau  group 

doxwlcs  f iPa.radovides). 
Zones.  J 

Conglomerates  and  limestones 
(Comley),  with  Paradoxides, 
etc. 

( Harlech  and  Llan- 
Low'er  or  beris  group  rvith 
Olmdlus\  basement  volcanic 
Zones.  rocks  ; bottom  not 

f seen. 

Thin  quartzite  passing  up 
into  gi’een  flags,  grits,  shales 
and  sandstone  (Comley  Sand- 
stone), containing  Ole^iellus. 

X.W.  Scotland. 
(About  2000  feet.) 


Limestone."!,  about  1500  feet 
thick,  divisible  into  seven 
groups  {ArehccocycUlms, 
Madurea,  OphiUta,  Murehi- 
sonia,  Orthoeeras  and  vast 
quantities  of  annelid  cast- 
ings). 

Shales  (“fucoid  beds”),  with 
Olenellua,  Salterdla,  etc. 

Quartzites  with  annelid  bur- 
rows. The  base  of  the  series 
lies  unoonfomiably  on  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks. 


1 See  a discussion  of  this  subject  in  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxix.  (1883),  p.  305. 

2 Froc.  Camh.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  (1877),  p.  89.  The  Cambrian  volcanic  areas  of  North  Wales 
are  represented  in  Map  II. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  CAMBKIAN  YOLCAKOES  OF  SOUTH  WALES 

In  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  a remarkably  varied 
display  of  British  Cambrian  volcanic  rocks  has  been  preserved.  The 
district  around  St.  David’s  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  which 
volcanic  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  were  recognized.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1842,  Eamsay  found  that  “ felspathio  volcanic  ash  ” was  associated  with 
other  proofs  of  igneous  action,  and  this  fact  was  recorded  by  him  on  the 
published  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Unfortunately  he 
afterwards  came  to  regard  the  rocks  as  “ altered  Cambrian,”  thus  following 
certain  hypothetical  views  which,  as  will  be  further  alluded  to  in  the  sequel, 
he  had  adopted  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in 
Angle.sey.  The  volcanic  nature  of  these  ancient  materials  was  subsequently 
rediscovered  by  Dr.  Hicks,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  their 
study.  Distinguishing  the  volcanic  series  of  St.  David’s  by  the  name 
“ Pebidian,”  he  has  contended  that  it  forms  a pre-Camhrian  system  separated 
Iiy  an  unconformability  from  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  formations.  He 
likewise  endeavoured  to  show  that  an  older  system  of  rhyolitic  lavas,  felsitic 
breccias  and  hiilMiutas  could  be  distinguished,  which  he  termed  “ Arvonian  ” ; 
and  more  ancient  still,  a core  of  granitoid  or  gneissic  rocks,  which  he 
separated  under  the  name  of  “ Dimetian.”  My  own  investigation  of  the 
ground  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  there  are  no  pre-Camhrian  rocks  at 
St.  David’s;  that  the  “Arvonian”  and  “Dimetian”  series  are  merely 
intrusive  rocks  (quartz -porphyry,  granite,  etc.)  which  have  invaded  the 
volcanic  series ; and  that  the  “ Pebidian,”  instead  of  being  a pre-Cambrian 
formation  on  which  the  Cambrian  base  rests  unconformably,  is  a group  of 
volcanic  rocks  into  which  the  Cambrian  strata  pass  down  conformably,  and 
which  in  the  St.  David’s  district  constitutes  the  lowest  group  of  the  Cambrian 
system.! 

! For  Dr.  Hicks’  views,  .see  especially  liis  papers  in  tlie  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vols.  xxxi. 
^xxiii.  xxxiv.  xl.  My  criticism  of  them  will  be  found  in  op.  cit.  vol.  xxxix.  (1883),  subse- 
TWeutly  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan,  op.  cit.  xlvi.  p.  241.  See  also  Prof.  Blake, 
‘’P-  cit.  xl.  (1884).  Dr.  Hicks  in  his  more  recent  papers  has  merely  reiterated  his  previously 
published  opinions. 
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The  volcanic  geology  of  St.  David’s  possesses  a special  interest  inasmuch 
as  it  embraces  a tolerably  full  development  of  various  features  which 
characterize  the  volcanic  groups  of  later  Palteozoic  systems.  Though  the 
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rocks  are  chiefly  tuffs,  they  include  also  sheets  of  lava,  as  w-ell  as  sills,  dykes  and 
bosses.  They  show  a remarkable  range  in  chemical  composition  from  quite 
basic  to  highly  acid  materials.  They  present  the  amplest  proofs  of  having 
been  erupted  and  spread  out  over  the  sea-bottom,  and  they  likewise  aflFord 
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clear  evidence  of  alternation  with  the  ordinary  non- volcanic  sediment  of  the 
time  to  which  they  helong.  In  these  respects  they  are  particularly  noteworthy, 
for  they  prove  that  in  the  earliest  Palmozoic  ages  the  essential  features  of 
volcanic  action  were  already  as  well  developed  as  in  any  subsequent  epoch 
of  geological  history. 

The  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s  attains  a visible  thickness  of  about 
1800  feet.  Its  upper  part  graduates  upward  into  purple  and  green  Lower 
Cambrian  sandstones.  The  base  of  the  group  is  not  seen  owing  to  the 
plicated  structure  of  the  district.  Hence  the  total  thickness  of  volcanic 
material  cannot  be  determined,  neither  can  we  tell  on  what  it  rests,  whether 
on  a still  lower  sedimentary  series  or  on  some  platform  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks. 

The  structure  of  the  group,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
about  it,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  worked  out.  The  unfortunate  and 
barren  controversy  about  supposed  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  St.  David’s  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  real  importance  of  these  rocks  as  the  oldest  well- 
preserved  record  of  volcanic  action  in  Britain.  They  deserve  to  be  carefully 
surveyed  on  maps  of  a large  scale,  in  the  same  detailed  manner  as  has  been 
so  successfully  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  younger  volcanic  tracts.  Until 
such  detailed  investigation  is  made,  any  account  of  them  which  is  given  can 
be  little  more  than  a general  outline  of  the  subject.  The  following  description 
is  the  result  of  my  examinatioTi  of  the  ground  in  company  with  my  colleague 
i^Ir.  B.  N.  Beach,  and  afterwards  with  the  late  Mr.  W.  Topley.'  A few 
additional  observations,  from  the  subsequent  exploration  of  Professor  Lloyd 
"Morgan,"  are  incorporated  in  the  narrative. 

The  geologist  who  traces  these  St.  David’s  rocks  in  the  field  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  their  general  resemblance  to  volcanic  masses  of  later 
Lalieozoic  date.  Many  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs  are  in  ontward  characters 
firrite  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  and 
Carboniferous  systems  of  Britain.  So  many  points  of  detail  may  be  observed 
to  be  common  to  the  Paheozoic  eruptive  rocks  all  over  the  country  from 
the  Cambrian  to  the  Permian  periods  as  to  indicate  that  volcanic 
phenomena  must  have  recurred  under  much  the  same  conditions  throughout 
Palseozoie  time. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Cambrian  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s 
consists  of  bedded  tuffs,  though  a few  lavas  are  interstratified  in  it, 
particularly  towards  the  top.  The  whole  has  subsequently  been  invaded  by 
acid  protrusions,  and  lastly  by  basic  dykes. 

1.  Bedded  Tuffs  and  Lavas. — The  tuffs,  which  are  the  predominant 
nrembers  of  the  volcanic  group,  present  many  varieties  of  colour,  from  dark 
purple,  through  tints  of  brick-red  and  lilac,  to  pale  pink,  yellow  and  creamy 
W’hite,  but  not  unfrequently  assume  various  shades  of  dull  green.  They 

* Quart.  Joiirn.  Oeol.  Soe.  vol.  xxxix.  (1883),  p.  294  et  seq.  While  the  essential  parts  of  the 
investigation  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  I would  refer  the  reader  to  this  paper  for  details 
not^tranaferred  to  tlie  present  volume. 

^ Op.  ait.  vol.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  241. 
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vary  likewise  in  texture  from  somewhat  coarse  breccias  or  agglomerates; 
through  many  gradations,  into  fine  silky  schists  in  which  the  tulfaceous 
character  is  almost  lost.  G-enerally  they  are  distinctly  granular,  presenting 
to  tlie  naked  eye  abundant  angular  and  subangidar  lapilli,  among  which 
broken  crystals  of  a white,  somewliat  kaoliuized,  felspar  and  fragments  of 
fine-grained  felsite  are  often  conspicuous.  The  greater  part  of  the  luffs, 
particularly  the  purple,  red  and  dark-green  varieties,  which  constitute  so 
large  a proportion  of  the  whole,  has  been  derived  from  the  explosion  of 
basic  rocks  similar  in  character  to  the  diabases  now  found  associated  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  paler  varieties,  both  in  the  form  of  fine 
tuffs  and  of  breccias,  have  probably  resulted  mainly  from  the  destruction  of 
more  siliceous  lavas,  probably  felsites  (rliyolites)  or  other  acid  rocks. 

That  many  of  the  tufts  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  diabase -lavas 
may  be  surmised  from  their  close  general  external  resemblance  to  these 
rocks,  and  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  con- 
temporaneous sheets  of  diabase.  Some  of  the  dull  dark-purple  tuffs 
might  almost  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  truly  eruptive  rocks.  The 
analyses  of  two  typical  examples  of  these  basic  tuffs  (Nos.  I.  and  II.),  and 
one  (No.  III.)  of  an  intermediate  variety  containing  an  admixture  of  acid 
fragments,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 


SiO-2 

AUOa 

Ferns 

FeO 

MuO 

CaO 

MgO 

KoO 

NaoO 

HoO  and 
Loss  on 
Ignition. 

Total. 

1 

Specific 

Gravity. 

I. 

51-25 

20-41 

3-02 

3-91 

0-21 

4-53 

7-22 

2-93 

1-82 

5-02 

100-32 

2-84 

II. 

48-11 

1.3-30 

3-70 

8-10 

1-43 

8-48 

9-51 

1*57 

1-96 

4-21 

100-37 

2-92 

III. 

61-54 

16-30 

4-40 

3-66 

0-32 

3-08 

2-99 

1-62 

2-81 

2-99 

99-71 

I.  Purplisli-red  shaly  tuff  from  Ijelow  oliviue-diabase,  Crag  Khosson.  Analysis  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Grant  Wilson. 

II.  Dull  purple  and  green  tuff  from  the  lowest  group  of  tuffs  between  Pen-maen-melyn  and 
Pen-y-foel.  Analy.sis  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

III.  Greenish  shaly  finely  granular  tuff,  from  road-side,  north  of  Board  Schools,  St.  David’s. 
Analysis  by  Prof.  A.  Renard  of  Client. 


Although  the  majority  of  the  tuffs  are  more  or  less  basic,  they  frequently 
contain  evidence  in  the  form  of  small  felsitic  lapilli  that  acid  lavas  were 
present  in  the  eruptive  vents,  while  the  pale  tuffs  show  that  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge  it  was  these  acid  lavas  and  not  the  diabases  that  were 
blown  out  by  the  explosions.  Appended  are  three  analyses  of  the  acid 
tuffs  (Nos.  IV.  V.  and  VI.). 
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SiOa 

AI0O3 

Fe^Oa  1 FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

KoO 

Na*>0 

H-jO  and 
Loss  on 
Ignition. 

Total 

Specific 

Gravity. 

IV. 

80-59 

11-29 

0-28  T-41 

trace 

0-52 

0-95 

2-98 

0-72 

1-96 

100-70 

2-55 

V. 

73-42 

12-09 

0-91  3-13 

0-25 

2-94 

1-12 

1-67 

3-88 

1-28 

100-69 

2-74 

VI. 

72-63 

16-23 

2-70  0-48 

0-18 

1-36 

3-35 

0-15 

3-04 

100-12 

IV.  Greenish  felsitie  breccia,  Clegyr  Hill ; angular  fragments  of  various  felsites  in  a greenish 
base.  Analysis  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant  Wilson. 

V.  Grey  granular  felsitie  tulf,  Bridge  over  Allan  River  north  Irom  St.  David’s  Board  Schools. 
Analysis  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

VI.  Pale  pinkish-white,  finely  schistose  tuff — a characteristic  sample  of  the  “ Porth-lisky 
schists.”  Analysis  by  Prof.  Renard. 

Many  varieties  of  texture  can  be  traced  among  the  tuffs,  from  coarse 
breccias  or  agglomerates,  with  blocks  a yard  or  more  in  length,  to  fine 
schistose  mudstones  or  sericitic  schists.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
finer  kinds,  found  near  Pen-y-foel,  is  externally  dirty-green,  compact  and 
tolerably  homogeneous,  hut  with  distinct  evidence  of  its  clastic  character. 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  composed  mainly  of  lapilli  of  a 
peculiar  rock,  which  is  characterized  by  the  abundance  and  freshness  of  its 
plagioclase  (an  unusual  feature  in  the  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s)  ; by  the 
large,  well-defined  crystals  (one  of  which  measrired  0-022  inch  by  0-0125 
inch)  of  augite ; by  large  crystals  replaced  by  green  decomposition-products, 
fiut  having  the  external  form  of  olivine ; by  the  absence  or  scantiness  ot 
nny  base  or  groundmass ; and,  in  many  of  the  lapilli,  by.  the  abundance  of 
spherical  cells,  either  empty  or  filled  up  as  ainygdales  with  decomposition- 
products.  These  spherical  vapour-vesicles,  so  characteristic  of  the  basic  or 
palagonitic  lapilli  in  many  Palteozoic  volcanic  vents,  were  found  in  one 
fragment,  where  they  were  particularly  abundant,  to  range  from  a 
minimum  of  0-0008  inch  to  a maximum  of  0-0033  inch,  with  a mean  of 
about  0-0018.  The  rock  from  which  these  lapilli  have  been  derived  comes 
nearest  to  one  of  the  diabases  from  the  same  part  of  the  district  (which 
will  afterwards  be  referred  to),  but  sliows  a closer  approach  to  basalt  rocks. 

Anotlier  interesting  tuff  is  that  of  which  the  analysis  (No.  II.)  has 
fieen  given.  It  occurs  not  far  from  the  horizon  of  the  rock  just  described. 
Under  a low  power,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  mainly  of  fragments  of 
fiiabase  like  the  rocks  of  Ehosson  and  Clegyr  Poig.  These  fragments  are 
subangular,  or  irregular  in  shape,  and  vary  considerably  in  size.  They  are 
sometimes  finely  cellular — the  cavities,  as  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  being 
spherical.  The  plagioclase  crystals  in  the  diabase-lapilli  are  everywhere 
conspicuous ; so  also  is  the  augite,  wliich  occiu-s  in  larger  forms  than  in  the 
I'ock  of  Ehosson  or  Clegyr  Foig.  Next  in  abundance  to  these  basic  frag- 
ments are  roimded  or  subangukir  pieces  of  felsite.  These  weather  out  in 
conspicuous  grej^  rough  projections  on  the  exposed  face  of  the  rock  ; under 
tbe  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  fine  granular  felsite,  which  shows 
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a grouiidinass  remaining  dark  between  crossed  nicols,  Imt  with  luminous 
points  and  filaments,  and  an  occasional  spherulite  giving  the  usual  cross  in 
polarized  light.  Lapilli  of  an  older  tuff  may  here  and  there  he  detected. 
A few  angular  and  subangular  grains  of  quartz  are  scattered  through 
the  rock.  The  lapilli  are  bound  together  by  a fiuely-granular  dirty-green 
substance. 

As  a typical  illustration  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  felsitic  tuffs, 
I may  refer  to  the  rock  No.  V.  of  the  foregoing  analyses.  It  is  composed 
mainly  of  fragments  of  various  felsites,  many  of  which  show  good  flow- 
structure.  Large,  and  usually  broken,  crystals  of  orthoclase  are  dispersed 
among  the  other  ingredients.  Here  and  there  a fragment  of  diabase  may 
be  detected ; but  I could  find  no  trace  of  pieces  of  the  peculiar  micro- 
crystalline  spherulitie  quartz-porphyries  of  St.  David’s.  There  is  but  little 
that  could  be  called  matrix  cementing  the  lapilli  together.  The  presence 
of  fragments  of  diabase  may  possibly  reduce  the  proportion  of  silica  and 
increase  that  of  magnesia,  as  compared  with  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  present  in  the  rock. 

Some  of  the  tuffs  appear  to  have  been  a kind  of  volcanic  mud.  A 
specimen  of  this  nature  collected  from  the  road-side  section,  north  of  the 
Board  School,  presents  a finely-granular  paste  enclosing  abundant  angular 
and  subangidar  lapilli  of  diabase,  a smaller  proportion  of  felsite  (sometimes 
displaying  perfect  flow-structure),  broken  plagioclase  crystals,  and  a greenish 
micaceous  mineral  which  has  been  subsequently  developed  out  of  the  matrix 
lietween  the  lapilli. 

Though  they  lie  in  the  sedimentary  series  above  the  main  volcanic 
group,  I may  refer  here  to  certain  thin  bands  of  tuff  at  Castell,  on  account 
of  their  interest  in  relation  to  the  true  Cambrian  age  of  the  volcanic  group. 
They  are  not  quite  so  fresh  as  the  tuff  that  occurs  in  thicker  masses,  but 
their  volcanic  origin  is  readily  observable.  One  band  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  the  debris  of  some  basic  rock,  like  the  diabase  of  the  district,  through 
which  detached  plagioclase  crystals  are  scattered.  The  lapilli  are  subangu- 
lar ; and  aromid  their  border  a granular  deposit  of  haematite  has  taken 
place,  giving  a red  colour  to  the  rock.  Another  band  presents  small  angular 
lapilli,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a substance  which  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
with  a lens,  is  dull,  white  and  clay-like,  easily  scratched,  and  slightly  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  Under  the  microscope,  with  a low  power,  it  becomes  pale 
greyish-green  and  transparent,  and  is  seen  to  consist  in  large  part  of  altered 
felspar  crystals,  partially  kaolinized  and  partially  changed  into  white  mica 
and  calcite.  These  scattered  crystals  are  true  volcanic  lapilli,  and  have  not 
been  derived  from  the  meclianical  waste  of  any  pre-existing  volcanic  rock. 
In  the  tuffs  interstratified  with  the  conglomerate,  at  the  quarry  above 
Bortli-elais,  though  much  decomposed,  crystals  of  plagioclase  can  likewise 
still  be  traced.  These  strata  are  also  true  tuffs,  and  not  mere  detritus  due 
to  mechanical  degradation  (see  Tig.  41). 

The  genei’al  result  of  the  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
Cambrian  tuffs  of  St.  David’s  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 
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1.  These  pyroclastic  deposits  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  fragments 
of  eruptive  rochs,  sometimes  rounded,  but  usually  angular  or  suhangular. 
In  the  more  granular  varieties  very  little  matrix  is  present ; it  consists  of 
fine  debris  of  the  same  materials.  No  detached  microlites  have  been  noted, 
such  as  are  common  among  modern  volcanic  ashes ; hut  there  are  abundant 
ejected  crystals.  In  these  respects  the  Cambrian  tuffs  resemble  those  of 
the  other  Paleozoic  systems.  A mingling  of  grains  of  quartz-sand  may 
indicate  the  intermixture  of  ordinary  with  volcanic  sediment. 

2.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  — one  composed  mainly  of 
fragments  of  diabase  or  other  similar  basic  rocks,  the  other  of  felsite.  The 
former  group  has  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  explosion  of  such  rocks 
as  the  diabase -sheets  of  the  district.  The  felsitic  tuffs  have  not  been 
observed  to  contain  any  fragments  of  the  microcrystalline  quartz-porphyries 
of  St.  David’s.  They  have  been  derived  from  true  fine-grained  felsites  or 
rhyolites.  There  are  various  intermediate  varieties  of  tuff,  due  to  the 
mingling  in  various  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  debris. 

3.  They  are  marked  by  tlie  presence  of  some  characteristic  features 
of  the  volcanic  vents  of  later  Palseozoic  time,  and  in  particular  by  present- 
ing the  following  peculiarities  : (a)  lapilli  of  a minutely-cellular  pumice  with 
spherical  cells;  (&)  lapilli  with  well -developed  flow  - structure ; (c)  lapilli 
consistino'  of  a pale  green  serpentinous  substance  resembling  altered 
palagoiiite  and  probably  originally  glass;  {d)  lapilli  derived  from  the  de- 
struction of  older  tuffs ; and  (e)  lapilli  consisting  of  ejected  crystals,  especially 

of  felspars,  sometimes  entire,  often  broken. 

4.  They  frequently  show  that  they  have  undergone  metamorphism,  by 
the  development  of  a pale  greenish  micaceous  mineral  between  the  lapilli, 
the  change  advancing  until  the  fine  tuffs  occasionally  pass  into  fine  silky 

O O 

schists. 

In  my  study  of  the  St.  David’s  district,  I was  unable  to  observe 
any  evidence  that  the  basic  and  siliceous  tuffs  characterize  two  distinct 
periods  of  volcanicity.  From  the  foregoing  analyses  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  oldest  visible  tuffs  which  are  seen  between  Pen-maen-melyn  and 
ben-y-foel  contain  only  48' 11  per  cent  of  silica;  while  a specimen  from 
borth-lisky  yielded  72-63  per  cent  of  that  ingredient.  Specimens  taken 
even  from  adjacent  beds  show  great  differences  in  the  percentage  of  silica, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  analyses  Nos.  III.  and  \ . 

This  alternation  of  basic  and  siliceous  fragmental  materials  has  its 
parallel  in  the  neighl)ouring  eruptive  rocks,  some  of  which  are  olivine- 
diabases  containing  only  45  per  cent  of  silica,  while  others  are  highly 
siliceous  quartz-porphyries.  Put  all  the  siliceous  eruptive  rocks,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  are  intrusive,  and  belong,  I believe,  to  a later 
period  than  that  of  the  volcanic  group;  in  no  single  instance  do  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  true  superficial  lava-flows.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
basic  eruptive  rocks  occur  both  as  contemporaneous  sheets  and  as  intrusive 
masses.  The  presence  of  both  siliceous  and  basic  lavas  in  the  Oanibrian 
Volcanic  reservoirs,  however,  is  proA^ed  by  the  character  of  the  tuffs.  It 
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would  appear  from  the  evidence  at  present  known,  that  while  the  basic 
lavas  were  most  abundant  in  the  vents  during  the  volcanic  period 
recorded  by  the  rocks  of  St.  David’s,  furnishing  the  material  for  most  of 
the  fragmental  eruptions,  and  issuing  in  occasional  superficial  streams  of 
molten  rock,  the  siliceous  lavas  did  not  flow  forth  at  the  surface,  though 
their  debris  was  copiously  discharged  in  the  form  of  dust  and  lapilli. 

The  rise  of  both  basic  and  acid  lavas  at  different  periods  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  vents,  so  familiar  in  recent  volcanic  phenomena,  thus  appears  to 
have  also  characterized  some  of  the  oldest  examples  of  volcanic  actiion.  An 
interesting  parallel  may  be  traced  between  the  succession  of  events  at  Sf. 
David’s  and  that  which  occurred  in  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Lower  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  of  which  a detailed 
account  will  be  given  in  Chapter  xx.  of  this  volume.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  the  latest  of  the  volcanic  episodes  in  British  geology  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  the  St.  David’s  volcanic  group  may  be  observed. 
Some  of  the  older  Tertiary  agglomerates  are  full  of  pieces  of  acid  rocks 
(felsites,  rhyolites  or  granophyres),  while  the  lavas  poured  out  at  the  surface 
were  mainly  basalts. 

In  the  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s  the  tuffs  contain  evidence  that 
ordinary  sedimentation  was  not  entirely  interrupted  by  the  volcanic  dis- 
charges. Thus,  in  the  Allan  valley,  west  from  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
schistose  tuffs  is  full  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of  white  quartz.  Occasional 
shaly  bands  indicate  the  deposit  of  mud  with  the  tuffs. 

Excluding  the  granites  and  porphyries  (which  are  described  at  p.  155), 
two  kinds  of  eruptive  rocks  are  associated  with  the  volcanic  group.  One 
of  these  is  certainly  intrusive  and  of  late  date,  viz.  dykes  and  veins  of 
diabase,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to.  The  other  kind  occurs  in  long  parallel 
sheets,  some  of  which,  if  not  all,  are  true  contemporaneous  lava-streams, 
erupted  at  intervals  during  the  accumulation  of  the  volcanic  group.  They 
form  pi'ominent  crags  to  the  west  of  St.  David’s,  such  as  Clegyr  Eoig,  Ehos- 
son,  and  the  rocky  ground  rising  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Eamsey  Sound. 
Their  dip  and  strike  coincide  with  those  of  the  tuffs  above  and  below  them. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  sheets  may  be  intrusive  sills  intercalated 
along  the  bedding  of  the  tuffs ; and  in  one  or  two  cases  I have  observed 
indications  of  what,  on  further  and  more  careful  exploration,  may  prove  to 
be  disruption  across  the  bedding. 

But  it  is  the  interbedded  sheets  that  possess  the  chief  interest  as 
superficial  lava-streams  of  such  venerable  antiquity.  They  present  many 
of  the  ordinary  features  of  true  lava-flows.  In  particular  a slaggy  structure 
may  be  detected  at  the  bottom  of  a sheet,  the  vesicles  being  here  and  there 
lengthened  in  the  direction  of  flow'.  Some  of  the  sheets  are  in  part 
amygdaloidal.  The  alternation  of  these  sheets  with  tuffs,  evidently  derived 
from  lavas  of  similar  character,  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  their 
contemporaneous  date.  One  of  the  best  localities  for  studying  these  features 
lies  between  Clegyr  Eoig  and  the  coast,  west  of  Eliosson. 

The  eruptive  rocks  thicken  towards  the  south-w'est,  as  if  the  main  vents 
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had  lain  in  tliat  direction.  There  are  donbtless  intrusive  as  well  as 
contemporaneously  interhedded  masses  in  the  rough  ground  between  Pen- 
niaen-inelyn  and  Treginnis.  To  separate  these  out  would  be  a most 
interesting  and  beautiful  piece  of  mapping  for  any  competent  geologist  in 
possession  of  a good  map  on  a sufficiently  large  scale. 

The  interhedded  lavas,  so  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
them,  appear  to  present  remarkable  uniformity  of  petrographical  characters. 
Megascopically  they  are  dull,  fine-grained  to  compact,  sparingly  porphyritic, 
ranging  in  colour  from  an  epidote-green  to  dull  blackish-green  and  dark 
chocolate-brown.  Some  of  them  are  finely  porphyritic  from  the  presence 
of  small  glistening  surfaces  which  present  the  colour  and  metallic  lustre  of 
haematite  and  yield  its  characteristic  streak.  Obviortsly  basic  rocks,  they 
present,  as  I have  said,  a close  external  resemblance  to  many  of  the  lavas  of 
the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  districts  of  Scotland. 
From  their  chemical  composition  and  microscopic  structure  they  may  be 
most  appropriately  ranged  among  the  diabases.  The  analyses  of  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  diabases  of  this  class  in  the  district,  those  of  lihosson 
(VII.)  and  Clegyr  Foig  (VIII.),  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant  AVilson,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


SiOa 

AI3O3 

FeaOs 

FeO 

MnO 

i 

CaO  ! MgO 

KoO 

Na^O 

H2O  and 
Loss  on 
Ignition. 

Insoluble 

Residue. 

Total. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

YU. 

45-92 

18-16 

1-18 

9-27 

0-19 

7-19  10-07 

1-78 

2-12 

4-22 

0-04 

100-14 

2-96 

VIII. 

45-38 

16-62 

4-06 

8-63 

0-14 

8-19  9-41 

0-71 

2-20 

4-34 

0-08 

99-76 

2-99 

The  two  rocks  here  analyzed,  likewise  that  from  the  crag  south  of  Castell 
and  that  from  the  cliffs  at  the  southern  end  of  the  promontory  between 
Ilamsey  Sound  and  Pen-y-foel,  show  under  the  microscope  a general  similarity 
of  composition  and  structure.  They  present  a variable  quantity  of  a base, 
which  under  a ^ objective  is  resolved  into  ill-defined  coalescent  globulites 
*md  fibre-like  bodies,  that  remain  dark  wlien  rotated  between  crossed 
nicols.  In  some  varieties,  as  in  part  of  Ilhosson  Crag,  the  base  is  nearly 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  crystalline  constituents ; in  others,  as  in  the  crag  south 
of  Castell,  it  forms  a large  part  of  the  whole  mass,  and  may  be  seen  in 
distinct  spaces  free  from  any  crystalline  particles.  Through  this  base  are 
diffused,  in  vast  numbers,  irregularly-shaped  grains  of  augite,  seldom  show- 
ing idiomorphic  forms.  These  grains,  or  granules,  may  perhaps  average 
about  0-003  inch  in  diameter.  Plagioclase  is  generally  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nized, though  here  and  there  a crystal  with  characteristic  twinning  may  be 
detected  in  the  base.  Magnetite  occurs  abundantly — its  minute  octahedra, 
with  their  peculiar  colour  and  lustre,  being  apparent  with  reflected  light  on 
the  fresher  specimens,  though  apt  to  be  lost  as  diffused  ferruginous  blotches 
in  the  more  decomposed  varieties.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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gredient  is  olivine.  Eecl  liaematitic  crystcals  are  visible,  even  to  the  naked 
eye,  dispersed  through  the  groundmass  of  the  rocks.  With  a lens  these 
may  be  observed  to  be  orthorhombic  in  form,  and  to  be  evidently  pseudo- 
morphs  after  some  mineral  wliich  has  been  converted  chiefly  into  haematite. 
Such  red  pseudomorphs  are  common  in  Carboniferous  and  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone lavas,  -where  in  some  cases  they  appear  to  be  after  hornblende,  and  in 
others  after  augite,  but  occasionally  are  suggestive  of  olivine,  thoirgh  with 
no  trace  of  the  original  sul.istance  of  that  mineral.  In  the  lava  associated 
with  the  tuffs  at  the  soirth  end  of  the  promontory  between  Eamsey  Sound 
and  Een-y-foel,  however,  certain  large,  well-developed  pseudomorphs  are 
undoubtedly  after  olivine.  They  have  the  characteristic  contour  of  that 
mineral  and  its  pieculiar  transverse  curved  and  irregular  fractures.  The 
average  length  of  these  pseudomorphs  was  found,  from  the  measurement  of 
six  examples,  to  be  0'023  inch,  the  largest  being  0'034,  and  tlie  smallest 
0'014.  Seen  liy  transmitted  light  they  present  a structureless  jiale-green 
material  nearly  inert  in  polarized  light,  round  the  borders  and  across 
fissures  in  which  an  opaque  substance  has  been  developed,  as  serpentine 
and  magnetite  have  been  grouped  in  the  familiar  alteration  of  olivine.  The 
opaque  material  is  bright  brick-red  in  reflected  light,  and  is  evidently 
now  chiefly  oxidized  into  haematite.  Every  stage  may  be  traced,  from 
orthorhombic  forms  with  the  incipient  development  of  transverse  fissures 
filled  with  iron-oxide,  to  others  of  distorted  shapes  in  which  the  ferrugi- 
nous matter  occupies  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  mould  of  the 
original  crystal. 

The  rocks  now  described  differ  from  the  Palccozoic  andesites  or  “ por- 
phyrites,”  with  which  I am  acquainted,  in  their  more  basic  composition,  in  the 
less  abundance  of  their  microscopic  liase,  in  the  comparatively  inconspicuous 
development  of  their  felspars  of  later  consolidation,  in  tlie  absence  of  large 
porphyritic  felspars  of  earEer  consolidation,  in  the  extraordinary  prominence 
of  the  granular  augite,  and  in  the  presence  of  olivine.  In  composition  and 
structure  they  ai’e  essentially  forms  of  olivine-diabase. 

Above  the  volcanic  group  of  St.  David’s  lies  a band  of  quartz-con- 
glomerate which  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Hicks 
to  mark  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system.  This 
rock,  though  mainly  composed  of  quartz  and 
quartzite,  contains  fragments  of  the  underlying 
volcanic  rocks.  But  that  it  does  not  mark  any 
decided  break  in  the  sedimentation,  much  less 
the  violent  uneonformability  and  vast  interval 
of  time  which  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  do,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of 
bands  of  tuff,  as  well  as  diffused  volcanic  dust, 
in  the  conglomerate  and  also  in  the  green  and 
red  sliales  and  sandstones  which  conformably 
overlie  it.  An  example  of  this  intercalation  of 
volcanic  material  is  represented  in  Pig.  41.  On  the  left  side  vertical  layers 
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of  fine  I'eddish  tuff  (os)  are  succeeded  by  a band  of  ij^uartz  conglomerate 
(6)  of  the  usual  character.  Parallel  to  this  conglomerate  comes  a hand, 
about  six  inches  thick,  of  fine  tuff  (c),  followed  by  ashy  sandstone  (c?),  which 
graduates  into  conglomerate  (e).  No  more  complete  evidence  could  be 
desired  of  the  perfect  inosculation  of  the  conglomerate  with  the  volcanic 
group.  On  the  coast  at  Nun’s  Chapel  similar  evidence  presents  itself.  The 
conglomerate  there  contains  some  thin  seams  of  tuff,  and  is  intercalated 
between  a series  of  dull  green  agglomerates  and  tuffs  and  some  greenish 
shales  and  sandstones  with  layers  of  tuff. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneoits  eruption  of  fine 
volcanic  dust  in  the  overlying  shales  and  sandstones.^  Some  of  the  red 
shales  are  full  of  this  material,  which  here  and  there  is  gathered  into  the 
thin  seams  or  ribs  of  which  the  microscopic  characters  have  already  been 
described.  I’his  diffused  volcanic  detritus  marks,  no  doubt,  the  enteebled 
discharges  of  fine  dust  towards  the  close  of  the  volcanic  episode  in  the 
Lower  Cambrian  period  at  St.  David’s.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
instance  of  a more  perfect  transition  from  a series  of  thoroughly  volcanic 
masses  into  a series  of  ordinary  mechanical  sediments. 

2.  Intrusive  Granite  and  Quartz-Forphyry. — The  heart  of  the  volcanic 
group  is  pierced  by  a mass  of  granite  which  also  cuts  the  conglomerate  and 
overlying  shales  and  sandstones  on  the  east  side.  Tlie  age  of  this  intrusive 
boss  cannot  be  more  definitely  fixed  than  by  saying  that  it  must  be  later 
than  the  volcanic  group.  This  rock  has  been  the  subject  of  a remarkable 
amount  of  description,  and  has  been  dignified  by  being  actually  elevated  info 
a distinct  Archaean  “ formation  ” composed  of  “ highly  crystalline  gneissic 
rocks,”  with  “ bands  of  limestoire,  horir blende,  chlorite,  and  micaceous 
schists.”^  Into  this  somewhat  dreary  chapter  of  English  geological  litera- 
ture it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  I will  oirly  say  that  the 
rock  is  unquestionably  a granite,  with  no  essential  differences  from  many 
other  bosses  regarding  which  there  has  beeir  no  controversy.  It  is  a holo- 
crystalline  rock  witli  a thoroughly  granitic  texture,  and  composed  of  the 
ordinary  minerals  of  granite — quartz,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  among 
which  a green  chloritic  mineral,  more  or  less  plentiful,  probably  represents 
original  hornblende,  biotite  or  augite.  Sometimes  the  quartz  and  felspar  in 
the  body  of  the  rock  show  a inicropegmatitic  arrangement,  and  the  same 
structure  occurs  in  \eins  that  traverse  it.  This  structure  gives  the  rock 
some  resemblance  to  the  Tertiary  granites  and  granophyres  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

This  granite  has  undergone  a good  deal  of  decomposition,  for  its  felspars 
are  turbid,  and  its  original  ferro  - magnesian  constituents  are  always 
replaced  by  green  chloritic  aggregates,  while  epidote  is  also  present.  The 
rock  tends  to  become  finer  in  grain  towards  the  margin,  and  then  some- 

^ These  are  a portion  of  Dr.  Hicks’  “Caerfai  group”  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  series.  They 
liave  yielded  Lower  Cambrian  fossils.  _ ■ ■ n t 

^ See  the  papers  cited  on  p.  145  and  niy  discussion  of  the  relations  of  this  granite  in  Quart. 
J'ouni.  Geol.  Hoc.  vol.  xx.xix. ; also  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan,  op.  cit.  vol.  xlvi.  (1890). 
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times  assumes  a more  decidedly  pegmatitic  structiu'e,  like  graphic  granite. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  granite  ridge,  a gradation  can  he  traced  from  the 
ordinary  textirre  through  increasingly  fine-grained  varieties  until  we  pass 
into  a microcrystalline  spherulitic  porphyry.  After  a careful  examination 
of  the  ground  I satisfied  myself  that  the  spherulitic  quartz-porphyries,  which 
form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  geology  of  St.  David’s,  are  really  offshoots 
from  this  granitic  core.’ 

These  spherulitic  rocks  have  been  fully  described.'  They  consist  of  a 
base  composed  of  a inicrocrystalliue  aggregate  of  quartz  and  orthoclase, 
which  is  distributed  between  the  spherulites.  These  have  been  developed  in 
remarkable  beauty  and  perfection.  While  the  microcrystalline  structure  is 
everywhere  recognizable,  the  spherulites  occasionally  disappear.  But  their 
absence  is  merely  local,  and  they  may  be  foTind  both  in  large  dykes  and 
narrow  veins.  A further  porphyritic  structure  is  given  to  the  rocks  by  the 
presence  in  them  of  abundant  quartz,  which  takes  the  form  of  conspicuous 
rounded  blebs  or  worn  crystals  sometimes  distinctly  dihexihedral,  but  with 
somewhat  blunted  angles.  Porphyritic  plagioclase  is  also  common.  Flow- 
structure  is  occasionally  traceable.  Some  parts  of  these  rocks  where  the 
porphyritic  elements  are  locally  absent  might  be  cursorily  classed  as  felsites  ; 
but  they  all  possess  a microcrystalliiie  and  not  a felsitic  base.  They 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  true  felsites  of  which  fragments  occur  in 
the  tuffs. 

In  addition  to  the  parallelism  that  may  be  traced  between  the  earliest 
Palaeozoic  agglomerates  and  those  of  the  youngest  volcanic  series  of 
Britain,  a close  analogy  may  also  be  noticed  between  the  acid  intrusive  rocks 
of  the  two  widely-separated  periods.  In  both  cases  we  have  a granitic 
core  sending  out  apophyses  which  assmne  a spherulitic  structure  and  traverse 
earlier  volcanic  products  of  the  district. 

These  spherulitic  quartz-porphyries  of  St.  David’s  occur  as  bosses,  dykes 
(elvans)  or  veins,  cutting  through  all  horizons  of  the  volcanic  group,  and  in 
one  case  apparently,  if  not  actually,  reaching  the  quartz  conglomerate.  One 
of  the  best  exposures  of  this  intrusive  character  may  be  seen  in  the  cliff 
below  Kim’s  Chapel,  where  the  elvan  runs  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  through 
the  uppermost  zone  of  the  volcanic  group,  cutting  the  strata  somewhat 
irregularly.  Apparently  in  connection  with  this  dyke,  a network  of 
intrusions  of  decomposed  quartz-porphyry  may  be  observed  in  the  shales 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff  immediately  below  Kun’s  Chapel.  On  the 
whole,  the  intruded  material  has  forced  its  way  along  the  bedding-planes 
of  the  shales,  but  has  also  broken  across  them,  sending  out  finger -like 
1 iranches. 

3.  Diabase,  Dykes  and  Sills. — The  latest  rocks  of  the  St.  David’s  district 
are  dykes  and  intrusive  sheets  of  diabase,  which  traverse  all  the  other 

' These  apopliyses  from  the  granite  constitute  the  “Arvouian”  formation  of  Dr.  Hicks’ 
pre-Cambrian  series  of  St.  David’s. 

^ See,  for  example,  J.  Davies,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  164,  xxxv.  p.  203  ; also 
the  paper  already  referred  to,  op.  cit.  xxxix.  p.  315  ; and  Mr.  Teall’s  British  Petrography,  p.  334. 
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formations.  The  dykes  are  specially  abundant  in  the  granite.  One  or  two 
may  be  detected  in  almost  every  artificial  opening  which  has  been  made  in 
that  rock ; while  on  the  coast-section  they  are  here  and  there  profusely 
abundant.  Tliey  are  likewise  frequent  in  the  quartz-porphyries,  and  occur 
also  in  the  volcanic  group  as  well  as  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  above  the 
conglomerate,  but  become  fewer  in  number  as  they  recede  from  the  granite 
centre.^ 

In  external  characters,  the  rock  composing  these  dykes  and  sheets  may 
be  described  as  usually  a dull  dirty-green  or  yellowish-brown  mass,  to 
which  the  old  name  of  “ wacke  ” might  appropriately  be  given.  It  exhibits 
the  texture  and  mode  of  weathering  of  the  moi’e  distinctly  crystalline 
members  of  the  basalt  family.  It  is  occasionally  amygdaloidal  or  cellular, 
the  kernels  or  cavities  being  arranged  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the 
dyke.  Here  and  there  a rudely  prismatic  structure  extends  between  the 
walls. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  this  rock  has  been  described  by  Professor 
Judd,  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  a diabase,  but  more  allied  in 
structure  to  true  basalt  than  the  olivine-diabase  of  the  volcanic  group.  It 
especially  differs  from  the  older  rock  in  the  abundance  and  freshness  of  its 
felspars,  in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  its  augite,  and  in  the  absence  of 
olivine.  The  magnesian  silicates  are  very  generally  replaced  by  green 
decomposition-products  diffused  through  the  mass.  An  occasional  crystal 
of  hornblende,  recognizable  by  its  cleavages  and  dichroism,  may  be  detected. 
Some  of  the  diabase  dykes  present  excellent  examples  of  How -structure. 
A beautiful  instance  occurs  in  a dyke  that  cuts  the  shales,  in  a small 
oove  to  the  east  of  Nun’s  Chapel.  The  shale  and  eruptive  rock  are  in 
contact;  and  the  small  acicular  prisms  of  felspar,  besides  ranging  them- 
selves in  line  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  dyke,  stream  round  the  larger 
felspar  crystals. 

Some  of  the  dykes  or  veins  are  only  three  inches  broad.  They  send 
out  fingers,  and  sometimes  break  abruptly  across  from  one  line  to  another. 
They  appear  generally  to  have  hdlowed  the  lines  of  joint  in  the  granite,  as 
Mr.  Tawney  has  observed ; ^ consequently  they  must  be  posterior  to  the 
development  of  the  system  of  jointing  in  that  rock. 

Besides  the  abundant  dykes,  there  has  been  a more  limited  extrusion  of 
the  same  material  in  sheets  parallel  (or  approximately  so)  to  the  bedding  of 
the  sandstones  and  shales.  These  sheets  are  well  displayed  at  &t.  John  s 
Point,  where  evidence  of  their  being  intrusive,  and  not  truly  bedded,  may 
be  seen  alonw  the  fine  cliff's  which  have  been  cut  by  the  waves  on  this  part 

o 

of  the  coast-line. 

The  sedimentary  series  which  overlies  the  volcanic  group  of  &t.  David  s, 
and  contains  the  fossils  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cambrian  system,  gradually 
loses  all  trace  of  volcanic  material,  as  its  members  are  followed  upward  in 

^ The  occurrence  of  these  dykes  is  iiaralleled  by  that  of  the  similar  intrusions  in  the  quartz- 
felsite  of  Llyn  Padarn  to  be  afterwards  described. 

“ Proc,  Nat.  Sisl.  Hoc.  Jiristul,  voh  ii.  part  ii.  (1879),  p.  115. 
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stratigrapliical  order.^  We  thus  learn  that  the  eruptions  of  this  district 
came  to  an  end  in  an  early  part  of  the  Cambrian  period.  But  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  following  pages,  volcanic  activity  was  subsequently  renewed  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  next  or  Silurian  period. 

' Dr.  Hicks  kas  noted  the  occurrence  of  “ volcanic  tuff”  in  the  Lower  Lingula  Flags  of  Porth- 
y-Rhaw,  a little  to  the  east  of  St.  David’s  [Quart.  Journ,  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  1864,  p.  240).  This 
intercalation  is  marked  as  a “dyke”  in  the  MS.,  notes  of  Sir  A.  Q.  Ramsay  on  a copy  of  the 
Geological  Survey  map  of  the  district. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CA5IBKIAX  VOLCANOES  OF  NOETH  WALES,  THE  MALVERN  HILLS 
AND  AVAIIWICKSHIRE 

NORTH  AVALES 

The  Cambrian  volcanic  rocks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Welsh  Principality 
have  their  main  development  in  Caernarvonshire.  Soutlnvards  from  that  tract, 
though  the  Lower  Cambrian  strata  form  a vast  pile  of  sedimentary  material 
in  the  Harlech  anticline,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  be 
from  6000  to  7000  feet  thick,  they  have  yielded  no  trace  of  any  contem- 
poraneous volcanic  rocks.^  The  purple  slates  that  rise  along  the  centre  of 
the  anticline  dip  below  the  grits  and  conglomerates  on  either  side  Avithout 
disclosing  a glimpse  of  the  base  of  the  system.  This  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  sedimentary  deposits  seems  to  diminish  in  thickness  as  it  is  traced 
northAvards,  for  towards  the  Menai  Strait  it  does  not  reach  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  depth  which  it  is  said  to  display  in  the  Harlech  anticline.^ 
In  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  the  series  of  grits  that  overlies  the  purple  slates  is 
estimated  to  be  about  1300  feet  thick.*  This  gradual  thinning  away  of 
the  Cambrian  series  towards  the  north  Avas,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  AiidreAV 
Ramsay,  accompanied  by  an  increasing  metamorphism  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  system.  In  his  view,  the  long  ridge  of  quartz-porphyry  which 
crosses  the  lower  end  of  Llyn  Padarn  represents  the  result  of  the  extreme 
alteration  of  the  stratified  rocks.  He  believed  that  he  could  trace  an 
iusensible  passage  from  the  slates,  grits  and  conglomerates  into  the 
porphyry,  and  he  Avas  led  to  the  “ conviction  that  the  solid  porphyry  itself 
is  nothing  but  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  stratified  masses  carried  a 
stage  further  than  the  stage  of  porcellanite,  into  the  condition  of  that 
kind  of  absolute  fusion  that  in  many  other  regions  seems  to  have  resulted 

^ Mam.  Gaol.  Sure,  vol.'iii.  2iid  edit.  “Geology  of  North  AA''ales,”  p.  21.  It  i.s  possible  that 
this  thiekuess  has  been  somewhat  overestimated.  Dr.  Hicks  {Gaol.  Mmj.  1880,  p.  619)  has  re- 
ferred to  certain  “ highly  fclsitio  rocks,  for  the  most  part  a luetamorphio  .series  of  schists, 
'ilternating  with  harder  felsitio  bands,  probably  originally  felsitic  ashes,”  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  jiile,  and  he  has  claimed  them  as  pre  - Cambrian.  But  I have  not  found  any 
evidence  of  such  rocks,  nor  any  trace  of  igneous  materials  save  dykes  and  sills,  acid  and  basic, 
such  as  are  indicated  on  the  Survey  map.  Ibid.  p.  24.  ® Ib-id.  p.  173. 
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in  the  formation  of  granites,  syenites  and  other  rocks,  commonly  called 
intrusive.”  ^ Certain  structural  lines  in  the  quartz-porphyry  he  looked 
upon  as  indicating  “ traces  of  stratification  in  a rock,  the  original  felspathic 
and  quartzose  material  of  which  has  been  metamorphosed  into  true 
porphyry.”  “ In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  the  remarkable  felspathic 
strata  which  lie  nearest  the  porphyry  were  regarded  as  metamorphosed 
Cambrian  rocks,  and  wliere  similar  rocks  reappear  over  a large  area  near 
Bangor  they  were  coloured  on  the  map  witli  the  same  tint  and  lettering  as 
were  used  for  the  so-called  “ altered  Cambrian  ” of  Anglesey. 

No  one  who  has  examined  this  Caernarvonshire  ground  can  have  failed 
to  find  the  sections  which  doubtless  led  my  predecessor  to  form  the  con- 
victions to  which  he  gave  expression  in  the  passages  I have  just  quoted. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  sections,  wherein  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  draw 
a sharp  line  between  the  igneous  rock  and  the  clastic  materials  derived 
from  it,  would  be  welcomed  as.  appearing  to  otter  confirmation  of  the  ideas 
concerning  metamorphism  which  were  then  in  vogue.  There  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  any  doubt  that  my  friend  was  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
structure  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  to  me  a subject  of  keen  regret 
that  in  his  later  years,  when  the  subject  was  revived,  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  re-examine  this  ground  himself,  for  no  one  would  have  confessed  more 
frankly  his  error,  and  done  more  ample  justice  to  those  who,  coming  after 
him,  have  been  able  in  some  parts  to  correct  his  work. 

The  quartz-porphyry,  lelsite  or  rhyolite  of  Llyn  Padarn,  as  well  as  that 
of  Llaiideiniolen,  is  not  a metamorphic  but  an  eruptive  rock,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Professors  Hughes  and  Bonney.  There  is  no  true  passage 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  it ; on  the  contrary,  the  conglomerates  which 
abut  against  it  are  in  great  part  made  out  of  its  fragments,  so  that  it  was 
already  in  existence  before  these  Candmian  strata  were  deposited  upon  it. 
These  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  indisputable.  But  most  of 
the  critics  of  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  proceeded  to  certain 
fm'ther  deductions.  They  have  maintained  that  the  presence  of  fragments 
of  the  porphyry  in  the  overlying  conglomerate  marks  an  unconformability 
between  the  two  rocks,  that  the  conglomerate  shows  the  base  of  the  Cam- 
brian system,  and  that  the  porphyry  is  therefore  pre-Cambrian. 

These  assertions  and  inferences  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  warranted. 
They  have,  in  my  judgment,  been  disproved  by  Mr.  Blake,®  who  shows  that 
there  is  no  break  in  the  Cambrian  series,  that  the  various  porphyries  and 
their  accompaniments  are  parts  of  that  series,  and  tliat  tliere  is  no  certain 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  whole  district.^ 
That  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Llyn  Padarn  area  mark  a volcanic  period 
has  been  recognized  by  most  writers  since  Professor  Bonney  pointed  out  the 
flow-structure  of  the  quartz-porphyry,  and  other  proofs  of  active  volcanic 

' 31em.  Geol.  Sun.  vol.  iii.  2iid  edit.  p.  173.  ^ Ibid.  p.  174. 

^ In  an  excellent  memoir  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1888,  with  the  main  con- 
clusions of  which  I agree. 

■*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xliv.  p.  271.  For  subsequent  paper-s  by  Mr.  Blake,  see  op.  cit. 
vols.  xlviii.  (1892)  p.  243,  xlix.  (1893)  p.  441. 
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eruptions  have  heen  traced  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Hughes  aud  Mr. 
Plake,  in  the  stratified  rocks  which  stretch  north-eastwards  to  Pangor. 
The  extent  and  persistence  of  these  ancient  volcanic  phenomena,  and  their 
probable  connection  with  the  remarkable  northward  attenuation  of  the  Cam- 
brian sedimentary  rocks,  deserve  special  attention. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  rocks  variously  termed  quartz-porphyries, 
telsites  or  rhyolites  form  the  oldest  members  of  this  volcanic  series.’^ 
Ihey  come  to  the  surface  in  two  long  ridges,  one  running  from  Caernarvon  to 
near  Bangor,  the  other  from  Llanllyfni  to  Ann’s  Chapel,  at  the  mouth  of  Naut 
irancon  (Map.  II.).  Wliether  the  materials  of  these  two  ridges  are  jiarts  of 
one  originally  continuous  sheet  or  group  of  sheets,  or,  if  different  protrusions, 
w'hether  they  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon,  or  whether,  as  Mr. 
Blake  believes,  they  are  distinct  masses,  separated  by  a considerable  thick- 
ness of  detrital  material,  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be 
positively  decided.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  they  are  connected 
underground,  as  a continuous  phittorm  beneath  the  overlying  pyroclastic 
materials. 


These  acid  rocks  have  been  regarded  by  some  observers  as  intrusive 
sheets,  by  others  as  lava-streams  that  were  poured  out  at  the  surface.  If 
account  be  taken  simply  of  their  petrographical  characters,  they  find  their 
nearest  analogies  among  the  intrusive  quartz-porphyries  of  older  geological 
periods.  The  presence  of  flow -structure  in  them  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  that  they  were  superficial  streams.  But  this  structure  may  be 
found  in  dykes  and  intrusive  sheets  as  iierfectly  as  in  lava-flows,  so  that  it 
cannot  liy  itself  be  taken  as  proof  of  a surface-discharge  of  lava.  It  must 
be  confessed  that,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  quartz-porphyry  and  in  the 
abundant  fragments  of  it  in  the  overlying  conglomerates  and  breccias,  there 
is  an  absence  of  such  scoriform  portions  as  one  would  naturally  look  for  in 
'T-  superficial  lava-stream ; ’ while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rock  generally 
presents  the  tolerably  uniform  flinty  texture  so  familiar  in  intrusive  sheets 
of  similar  material.^  My  own  impi’ession  is  that  these  igneous  masses  were 
probably  erupted  to  the  surface  as  long  banks  wliich  rose  above  the  waves ; 
that  they  were  thus  exposed  to  prolonged  subaerial  and  marine  denudation ; 
that  by  this  means  any  iqqier  more  cellular  portions  of  the  lava  which  may 
have  existed  were  broken  up  and  pounded  down  into  detritus,  and  thus  that 
what  is  now  visible  is  a part  of  the  eruptive  rock  which  originally  lay 
at  some  depth  within  its  body.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a study  of  other 
lavas  which  are  found  on  different  platforms  in  the  detrital  deposits  that 
overlie  the  Llyn  Padarn  quartz-porphyry. 

^ Whether  the  granitic  rock  of  Twt  Hill,  Caernarvon,  is  connected  with  the  porphyry  or 
elongs  to  an  older  eruption  is  immaterial  for  my  present  purpose. 

But  the  Llyn  Padarn  rock,  like  many  acid  lavas,  may  never  liave  possessed  a vesicular 
structure  m any  portion  of  its  mass.  The  sheets  of  felsite  which  occur  among  the  overlying  tuffs 
are  not  cellular,  but  present  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  main  mass  below. 

■ Mr.  Blake  brought  forward  the  evidence  of  a section  on  the  north  or  under  side  of  the 
, lidge  to  show  that  the  I'ock  has  thei'e  been  intruded  into  the  Cambrian  strata 

War  . uiirn.  Qcol.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  288).  But  tlie  rock  supposed  by  liiiu  to  be  altered 

greenstone  ” (Miss  Raisin,  op.  eit.  vol.  .\lvii.  (1891),  p.  336). 
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That  the  material  of  each  of  the  two  main  ridges  is  the  result  of  more 
than  one  eruption  has  been  inferred  from  the  supposed  intercalation  of 
bands  of  slate  and  of  breccia  in  the  rockd  Considerable  lithological 
differences  may  be  detected  in  each  mass,  but  they  are  not  greater  than  may 
be  observed  in  single  sills  and  bosses.  In  some  parts  of  the  Llyn  Padarn 
porphyry  a distinct  nodular  structure  appears  which  shades  off  into  bands 
and  lenticular  streaks,  reminding  one  of  the  characters  of  some  of  the  Bala 
rhyolites.  Other  portions  are  markedly  brecciated,  the  separated  fragments 
being  surrounded  in  a matrix  of  the  rock,  which  shows  flow-structure 
sweeping  past  them.  On  Moel  Gronw  angular  fragments  of  a dark  pinkish 
tint  are  scattered  through  the  general  mass.  Again,  some  parts  are 
crowded  with  quartz-grains,  while  others  are  comparatively  free  of  these, 
and  occasionally  a spherulitic  structure  has  been  observed.'^ 

The  microscopic  structure  of  this  ancient  eruptive  rock  has  been  studied 
by  Professor  Bonney,  who  found  that  the  general  type  was  a compact  dull 
grey  felsite,  with  porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar  and  grains  of  quartz,  closely 
resembling  some  modern  rhyolites.  Though  unable  to  detect  any  actual  glass 
in  the  base,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  rock  was  originally  vitreous,  and  he 
found  abundant  and  fresh  examples  of  the  most  perfect  flow-structure.® 

Eeference  may  be  made  here  to  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  intense 
cleavage  of  the  district  upon  this  rock.'*  Along  its  southern  margin,  where 
it  has  been  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  south-east,  the  (|uartz-porph)U’y 

has  been  so  crushed  that  it  passes  here 
and  there  into  a fine  unctuous  slate  or 
almost  a schist.  Nowhere  can  this  change 
be  more  clearly  seen  than  on  the  slopes 
of  Myiiydd  y Cilgwyn.  The  cleavage 
jilanes  strike  about  N.  40°  E.,  with  an 
inclination  to  dip  towards  the  N.Ah 
Within  a space  of  a few  yards  a series 
of  specimens  may  be  collected  showing  at 
one  end  an  ordinary  or  only  slightly- 
sheared  quartz -porphyry  with  abundant 
quartz -blebs,  and  at  the  other  a fine 
greenish  sericitic  slate  or  phyllite,  where- 

Fuj.  42. —Basic  ilyke  traver.sing  quartz-  in  the  quartz  has  been  almost  entirely 

poriiliyry  and  converted  iiito  a kind  of  i _ i -r  • pi*  i 

slate  by  cleavage.  West  side  of  Llyn  ClUSheCi  dO^\ll.  LlUeS  of  sll6arillg  may  be 

Paiiani.  detected  across  the  breadth  of  the  por- 

pp,  quartz-porpliyry;  ilyke  and  connected  phyry  ridge,  each  of  them  coinciding  with 

the  prevalent  trend  of  the  cleavage.  Some- 
times also  certain  basic  dykes,  which  traverse  the  porphyry  in  some  numbers, 

^ See  for  exanijilc.  Prof.  Bonney,  Quart.  Jonm.  (reol.  Hoc.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  312  ; Mr.  Blake, 
op.  oil.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  pp.  277,  287.  But  some  at  least  of  the  supposed  “slates,”  as  stated 
in  a previous  footnote,  have  been  since  shown  to  be  dykes. 

Mr.  Blake,  ihid.  ji.  277.  ® Op.  cit.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  312. 

The  secondary  planes  due  to  cleavage  must  not  be  confounded  witli  tlie  original  flow- 
structure. 
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Iiave  undergone  considerable  deformation  from  the  same  cause.  Their  thinner 
portions  are  so  well  cleaved  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  included  bands 
of  green  slate  (Fig.  42).  But  these  cleaved  branches  may  sometimes  be 
traced  into  a thicker  and  more  solid  dyke,  wliose  uncrushed  cores  still 
preserve  the  original  character  of  the  rock  and  prove  it  to  be  eruptive. 

The  rocks  which  si^cceed  the  porphyry  in  the  Valley  of  Llanberis  are  of 
great  interest,  for  they  contain  abundant  proof  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
activity,  and  tliey  show  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  marked  hiatus 
Fere,  there  is  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  eruptions  even  into  the  time  of 


Pig.  43. — Section  of  well-cleavcd  tull’,  grit  ami  breccia  passing  np  into  rudely-cleaved  conglomerate  .and 
well-bedded  cleaved  tine  conglomerate  and  grit.  East  side  of  Llyn  Padarii. 

tbe  Llanlieris  Slates.^  Considerable  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  to  make  one  of  the  conglomerates  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series, 
f^iid  the  real  significance  of  the  volcanic  detrital  strata  in  association  with 
It  was  consequently  missed.  The  conglomerate  does  not  lie  on  one  definite 
horizon.  In  truth,  there  are  several  zones  of  conglomerate,  each  with  some 
difference  of  composition,  thickness  or  extent."  These  may  be  well  studied 
both  on  the  south  and  the  north  side  of  the  porphyry  ridge  at  the  lower 

^ The  sections  in  the  Vale  of  Llauberi.s  on  cither  side  of  Llyn  Padarn  have  been  again  and 
*<'gain  described  and  fought  over.  Some  of  the  papers  are  cited  in  the  following  pages,  but  it 
"'ould  be  inipos.sihle  in  this  volume  to  find  room  for  a full  diseu.ssion  of  the  difference.s  of  opinion. 
What  is  stated  in  the  te.xt  is  the  result  of  my  own  study  of  the  rocks  on  the  ground,  eou])led 
'"’ith  a careful  consideration  of  the  work  of  other  observers. 

^ I can  find  no  evidence  of  unconformahility  beneath  any  ot  tlie  conglomerates.  The  section 
described  by  Professor  Green,  Qiijirl.  Journ.  Geul.  Soc.  vol.  xli.  (1885),  p.  74,  merely  shows  the 
difference  between  the  elfects  of  cleavage  on  the  fine  tulfs  and  the  more  nias.sivc  resisting  con- 
glomerate which  overlies  them.  This  section  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.3.  At  first  sight  tlie 
conglomerate  apjiears  to  be  lying  on  the  vertical  edges  of  an  older  group  of  slates,  but  any  one 
S'Cquaiuted  with  cleavage  can  trace  this  structure  from  the  tuffs  into  the  conglomerate  and 
■■osuniing  its  course  again  in  the  finer  sediments  above.  The  wliole  series  of  deposits  in  the 
section  is  continuous  ami  conformable.  The  section  on  the  slate  railway  has  deceived  Mr. 
Blake  a.s  well  as  Professor  Green  (QunrL  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  xlix.  (189-‘i),  p.  445).  The  correct 
Hiterpretation  is  given  by  Professor  Bonney  and  Miss  Raisin  {o}).  dt.  vol.  1.  p.  592). 
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end  of  Llyn  Padarn.  They  are  intercalated  among  fine  tuffs,  grits, 
volcanic  breccias  and  purple  slates,  sometimes  full  of  fine  ashy  material. 
On  the  south-east  side  of  the  ridge,  where  the  rocks  have  suffered  intense 
cleavage,  they  assmne  a fissile  unctuous  character,  and  then  resemble  parts 
of  the  cleaved  Cambrian  tuffs  at  St.  David’s.  But  on  the  north-west  side, 
wlrere  they  have  in  large  measure  escaped  the  effects  of  the  cleavage-move- 
ments, their  original  structures  are  well  preserved. 

One  of  the  first  featirres  of  these  detrital  deposits  to  arrest  attention  is 
the  amount  and  variety  of  the  fragments  of  igneous  rocks  in  them.  Some 
of  the  conglomerates,  though  enclosing  pebbles  of  quartz,  ipiartzite,  granite 
and  other  rocks  not  found  in  situ  in  the  immediate  district,  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  debris  of  the  cjuartz-porphyry  of  the  ridge.  Indeed,  this 
latter  material  appears  to  have  contributed  a large  proportion  of  the 
detritus  of  which  the  general  body  of  strata  here  is  made  up.  But  there 
are  to  be  noticed  among  the  contents  of  the  conglomerates  and  breccias 
pieces  of  many  volcanic  rocks  not  to  be  found  on  the  porphyry  ridge. 
Among  the.se,  besides  felsites  showing  sometimes  beautiful  flow-structure 
(rhyolites)  and  various  quartz-porphyries,  there  occur  abundant  fragments 
of  less  acid  lavas  (andesites)  and  pieces  of  older  tuffs.  Some  of  the  frag- 
mental rocks  are  green  in  colour,  probably  from  the  abundance  of  fine 
basic  volcanic  dust  in  them.  Certain  bands  are  full  of  large  angular  pieces 
of  shale,  similar  in  character  to  the  Cambrian  slates,  and  doubtless  due  to 
the  disruption  of  pre-existing  Cambrian  strata  by  volcanic  explosions.  It 
is  clear  that  from  vents  in  this  neighbourhood  there  continued  to  be  an 
abundant  discharge  of  dust  and  various  andesitic  and  other  lapilli,  which, 
falling  on  the  sea-floor,  mingled  there  with  the  ordinary  mechanical  sedi- 
ment that  was  being  deposited  at  the  time.^ 

But  we  have  evidence  that,  during  the  period  when  these  showers  of 
volcanic  detritus  were  thrown  out,  streams  of  lava,  though  on  a greatly 


Fki.  44. — Section  of  Clegyr  on  the  north-east  side  of  Llyn  Pailaru,  near  the  lower  end. 


diminished  scale,  continued  to  be  poured  forth.  The  hill  of  Cleg-yr  (Fig. 
44),  near  the  lower  end  of  Llyn  Padarn,  on  the  north-east  side,  consists 
mainly  of  cleaved  tuffs  {t)  and  slates  with  conglomerates  (c),  overlying  the 
quartz-porphyry  (p).  Near  the  summit  a band  of  felsite  is  intercalated  in 
these  rocks. 

’ On  the  composition  of  the  conglomerates  or  breccias,  see  Professor  Bonney  and  Miss  Raisin, 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  1.  (1894),  p.  698. 
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Still  more  striking  are  the  sections  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  lake.^ 
Starting  from  the  porphyry  of  the  ridge,  we  cross  a zone  of  conglomerate 
and  grit  largely  composed  of  the  dehris  of  the  poi’phjTy,  until  we  reach  a 
hand  of  felsite  or  quartz-porphyry,  which  at  its  eastern  end  is  about  ten 
feet  thick,  while  it  seems  to  increase  in  dimensions  westwards.^  In  the 
centre  the  rock  is  dark  purplish -red,  exceedingly  compact  or  flinty, 
sprinkled  with  a rariable  proportion  of  quartz-hlehs  and  felspar  crystals. 
Towards  its  southern  or  upper  edge  (for  the  rocks,  though  nearly  ■\'ertical, 
dip  southwards)  it  has  been  cleaved  into  a variety  of  purple  slate,  and 
Would  there  at  once  he  classed  among  the  ordinary  slates  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  the  fissile  character  is  merely  a marginal  structure  which 
the  rock  shares  with  the  highly-cleaved  tuffs  that  follow  it.  Traced  west- 
wards, this  bed  is  found  to  enclose  a core  of  qirartziferous  porphyry,  which, 
though  it  has  escaped  from  the  most  complete  results  of  crushing,  is  never- 
theless cleaved  along  its  margin  as  well  as  partially  in  its  interior.  It 
Would  not  he  possible  to  distiugiiish  parts  of  this  intercalated  less  crushed 
core  from  portions  of  the  porphyry  of  the  main  ridge.  The  difference  of 
colour  does  not  count  for  much,  for  even  in  this  core  the  purple  tint  gives 
place  to  greenish  grey,  and  what  in  the  centre  at  the  east  end  is  a solid 
dark  purplish-red  felsite  passes  westward  into  a greenish  slate,  like  that 
already  noticed  on  Mynydd  y Cilgwyn. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  this  rock  shows  it  to  be  a true  felsite 
cf  the  rhyolitic  type,  which  in  the  central  uncleaved  part  exhibits  a wavy 
flow-structure  like  that  found  in  the  quartz-porphyry  of  the  ridge.  So 
intense  has  been  the  cleavage  in  its  upper  part  that  the  original  structure 
of  the  rock  is  there  effaced.  The  immediately  overlying  tuffs,  which  are 
likewise  so  thoroughly  cleaved  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a sharp  and 
continuous  line  between  them  and  the  intercalated  lava,  precisely  resemble 
those  found  below  the  conglomerate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
They  include  bands  of  coarse  volcanic  breccia  as  well  as  fine  compact 
material,  showing  the  varying  intensity  of  the  volcanic  discharges.  Their 
'ncluded  stones  consist  of  vainous  felsites,  andesites  and  slates.® 

The  thin  sheet  of  interstratified  quartz-porphyry  Iiere  described  is  not 
the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the  section.  Others  thinner  and  more  intensely 
cleaved  lie  among  the  tuffs  higher  up.  They  have  been  sheared  into  mere 
pale  uuetous  slates,  Imt  the  remains  of  their  quartz-blebs  may  still  be 
detected  in  them. 

The  tuffs,  with  their  interstratified  bands  of  porphyry,  liecome  more 

Jor  various  ruadings  of  these  sections,  compare  Mr.  Blake  {QuctA.  Lout.  GgoI.  Soc.  vol.  xlix. 
(1893),  p.  450)  with  Professor  Boiiney  and  Miss  Raisin  {op.  cit.  vol.  1.  (1894),  p.  581). 

See  Professor  Bonuey  and  Miss  Raisin,  op.  cit.  p.  593  ct  seq. 

I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  less  acid  igneous  fragments  were  ejected  during  the 
rtosing  ]ihases  of  volcanic  action,  even  though  no  such  rocks  have  been  found  at  tbe  surface  in 
tVe  must  remember  how  frequently  mi.xtures  of  acid  and  basic  materials  are  to  be  found 
ni  the  same  continuous  series  of  volcanic  ejections  and  even  in  the  same  vent,  of  which  illu.stra- 
tion  will  be  given  in  subsequent  pages.  Xor  should  we  forget  what  a mere  fragment  oi  a 
' olcanie  group  is  expo.sed  at  the  surface  in  the  Llanberis  district.  See  Professor  Bonney  and 
jlliss  Raisin,  op.  cit.  p.  596,  footnote. 
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and  more  mingled  with  ordinary  argillaceous  and  sandj^  sediment  as  they 
are  followed  in  upward  succession.  Among  them  occvir  hands  of  grit  and 
fine  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of  porphyry  and  pieces  of  slate.  Some 
of  these  grits  are  mainly  composed  of  white  felspar,  felsite  and  clear  grains 
of  cpiartz,  evidently  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  a rock  like  the 
poi'phyry  of  the  main  ridge.  ' As  the  ordinary  sediment  of  the  Llanberis 
group  sets  in,  the  tuffs  are  restricted  to  thinner  and  more  widely-separated 
bands.  Some  thin  layers  of  felspathic  breccia,  seen  among  the  slates  close 
to  the  Crlyn  Peris  Hotel,  piohahly  mark  the  last  discliarges  of  the  slowly- 
expiring  vents  of  tliis  region.  Here,  as  at  St.  David’s,  from  the  most 
ancient  of  our  volcanic  records,  striking  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  gradual 
extinction  of  volcanic  action.  Through  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  strata 
which  now  supervene,  representing  the  closing  ages  of  the  Cambrian  and 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Silurian  period,  no  trace  of  volcanic  material  has 
been  found  in  tliis  district  until  we  reach  the  Bala  lavas  and  agslomer- 
ates  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor  another  area  of  similar  rocks  wraps 
round  the  northern  end  of  tlie  western  porphyry  ridge.  The  Geological 
Survey  map,  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  that  governed  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  older  rocks  of  Anglesey  and  Caernarvon,  colours 
these  as  altered  Cambrian.  That  this  error  should  have  been  made, 
or,  when  made,  should  not  have  been  speedily  corrected,  is  all  the  more 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  thorough. mastery  which  the  surveyors  had 
acquired  of  the  aspects  and  the  interpretation  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  in 
Wales,  and  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  as  far  back  as  1843,  long 
before  the  Survey  of  Caernarvonshire  was  published,  Sedgwick  had  pointed 
out  the  true  volcanic  nature  of  the  rocks.  That  great  pioneer  recognized 
the  presence  of  “ trappean  conglomerates  ” and  “ trappean  shales  (Schaal- 
stein)  ” among  these  deposits  at  Bangor ; but  he  could  not  separate  them 
from  the  CaTnbrian  series  of  the  rest  of  Wales.^  And  in  his  section  he 
represents  them  as  undulating  towards  the  east  and  passing  under  the 
great  mass  of  the  Caernarvonshire,  slates  and  porphyries. 

This  interpretation,  which  I believe  to  be  essentially  accurate,  was 
modified  by  Professor  Hughes,  who,  fixing  on  a conglomerate  as  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  system,  regarded  all  the  rocks  below  it,  or  what  he  termed 
his  “ Bangor  group,”  as  pre-Camlirian.**  He  has  been  followed  in  this  view 
by  sub.sequent  writers;®  hut  Mr.  Blake  has  argued  that  here,  as  in  the 
Llanberis  district,  there  is  no  evidence  to  separate  the  volcanic  detrital 
deposits  above  the  porpliyry  from  the  Cambrian  system.'^ 

A little  southward  from  Bangor  the  quartz-porphyry  is  overlain  by  a 
most  interesting  group  of  fragmental  rocks,  the  “ Bangor  group  ” of  Pro- 
fessor Hughes.  Tm’gely  of  volcanic  origin,  they  must  be  some  hundreds  of 

' Froc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  212;  Quart.  Journ.  Geul.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  (1847),  p.  136. 

^ Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  137. 

® Prof.  Boimey,  op.  cit.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  316;  Pr.  Hicks,  ibid.  ji.  296. 

^ Op.  cit.  vol.  xliv.  (1888),  p.  278. 
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feet  thick,  and  pass  under  the  dark  shales  and  grits  of  tlie  Lower  Silurian 
(Arenig)  series.  Some  of  the  most  persistent  liands  • among  them  are  con- 
glomerates, which  differ  from  each  otlier  in  composition,  but  most  of  which 
consist  largely  of  fragments  of  various  igneous  rocks.  Some  of  the  coarser 
masses  might  be  termed  agglomerates,  for  they  show  little  or  no  trace  of 
bedding,  and  are  essentially  made  up  of  blocks  of  volcanic  material.  Ihere 
are  abundant  beds  of  grit,  sometimes  pelildy  or  finely  conglomeratic,  alter- 
nating with  tuffs  and  with  bands  of  more  ordinary  sediment.  Courses  of 
purple  shale  and  sandstone,  green  shale  and  dark  grey  sandy  shale  occasion- 
ally occur  to  mark  pauses  in  the  volcanic  explosions.  Perhaps  tlie  most 
striking  feature  in  the  pyroclastic  materials  is  the  great  abundance  of  very 
fine  co°npact  pale  tuffs  (hallefiintas  of  some  writers),  sometimes  thinly 
laminated,  sometimes  occurring  in  ribbon-like  bands,  eacli  of  which  presents 
internally  a close-grained,  almost  felsitic  or  flinty  texture.^ 

A cursory  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  conglomerates,  breccias 
and  grits  shows  them  to  consist  largely  of  different  felsites,  with  fragments 
of  more  basic  lavas.  Some  of  these  might  obviously  have  been  derived 
from  the  rock  of  the  porphyry  ridge,  but,  as  at  Llyn  I’adarn,  there  is  a far 
greater  variety  of  material  than  can  be  found  in  that  ridge.  Some  of  the 
fragments  show  perfect  flow-structure.  Professor  Bonney  has  described  the 
microscopic  characters  of  some  of  these  fragments,  and  has  especially 
remarked  upon  their  glassy  cliaracter.  Among  the  slides  prepared  from 
specimens  collected  by  myself,  jiesides  the  abundant  fragments  of  felsite 
(rhyolite),  there  are  also  numerous  pieces  of  different  andesitic  lavas  and  fine 
tuffs,  as  well  as  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  sometimes  a good  deal  of 
granular  iron-ore. 

That  a large  proportion  of  the  material  of  the  so-called  “Bangor  beds 
was  directly  derived  from  volcanic  explosions  can  hardly  be  doulited. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a prolonged  succession  of  eruptions,  \arying  in 
intensity,  and  somewhat  also  in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  the  relative  fine- 
ness of  the  material  discharged.  On  the  one  hand,  coiirse  massive  agglomer- 
ates were  probably  accumulated  not  far  from  the  active  vents,  as  the  result 
of  more  violent  or  transient  explosions ; on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  fine 
and  well-stratified  tufts,  which  attain  a great  thickness,  serve  to  indicate 
a phase  of  eruptivity  marked  by  the  long-continued  discharge  of  fine 
volcanic  dust.  Ordinary  sediment  was  doubtless  drifted  over  the  sea- 
bottom  in  this  district  during  the  volcanic  episode,  but  the  comparative 
infrecjuence  of  distinct  interstratifications  of  shale  or  sandstone  may  be  taken 
to  imply  that  as  a rule  the  pauses  between  the  eruptions  were  not  long 
enough  to  allow  any  considerable  accumirlation  of  sand  or  mud  to  take 
place. 

No  satisfactory  proof  has  yet  been  obtained  of  any  interstratified  lavas 
among  the  tuffs  of  the  Bangor  district.  Some  rocks,  indeed,  can  be  seen 

^ The  ooeurreuce  of  fliuty  or  cherty  deposits,  in  association  with  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower 
Silurian  age,  is  well  established  in  Britain,  and  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
sequel. 
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on  the  road  between  the  George  Hotel  and  Hendrewen,  which,  if  there 
were  better  exposures,  might  possibly  furnish  the  required  proof;  but  at 
present  little  can  be  made  of  them,  for  their  relations  to  the  surrounding- 
rocks  are  everywhere  concealed.  ” 

From  what  I have  now'  adduced,  it  is  obvious  that  wdiile  both  felsitic 
and  andesitic  lavas  existed  within  the  volcanic  foci,  and  were  ejected  in 
fragments  to  form  the  tuffs  and  breccias,  the  lavas  poured  out  at  the 
surtace  during  the  Cambrian  period  in  Caernarvonshire  w'ere  mainly,  if  not 
entiiel) , felsites  (rhyolites)  in  w’hich  the  chief  j)or])hyritie  constituent  was 
quartz.  These  laA  as  thus  stand  entirely  by  themselves  in  the  volcanic 
histoiy  ot  Wales.  Though  felsites  of  various  types  were  afterwards  poured 
ouC  nothing  of  the  same  quartziferous  kind,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  ever 
again  appeared.  Further  south,  in  Merionethshire,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Chapter  xii.,  the  Cambrian  volcanic  eruptions  appear  to  have  been  on 
the  whole  less  acid,  and  to  ha^-e  begun  with  the  outpourino-  of  andesitic 
lavas. 

I have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  volcanic  group  of  Eangor 
to  the  stratti  which  overlie  it.  The  geological  horizon  of  these  strata  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  definitely  fixed.  It  may  be  Arenig,  possil)ly  even  older. 
But  for  my  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  strata  in 
question  as  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  Professors 
Hughes  and  Bonney  have  taken  as  their  base  a marked  but  impersistent 
band  of  conglomerate.  Mr.  Blake,  however,  has  more  recently  shown 
that,  as  this  band  is  succeeded  by  tuffs  like  those  below  it,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  as  marking  the  upper  limit  of  the  volcanic  group.  He  therefore 
classes  it , in  that  group  and  traces  w'hat  he  thinks  is  an  overlap  or 
unconformability  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  to  the  east. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Peach,  who  accompanied  me  in  an  examination  of  this  ground, 
agreed  with  me  in  confirming  Mr.  Blake’s  observation  as  to  the  position 
of  the  conglomerate,  which  is  undoubtedly  overlain  by  the  same  flinty 
felsitic  tuffs  as  are  found  below  it.  But  we  were  unable  to  trace  any 
unconformability.  According  to  the  numerous  oljservations  which  we 
made,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  discordance  in  strike  or  dip  between 
the  flinty  tuffs  and  the  overlying  shales  and  grits.  The  two  groups  of 
rock  appeared  to  us  to  be  conformable  and  to  pass  into  each  other,  as  at 
Llyn  Padarn.^ 

An  unconformable  junction  here  would,  in  s(mre  respects,  have  been 
welcome,  for  it  would  at  once  have  accounted  for  the  superposition  of 
Lower  Silurian  strata  directly  np)oir  the  Canrbriarr  volcarric  series,  arrd  for 
the  disappeararrce  of  the  Llanberis  slates  and  grits  which  form  so  conspicu- 
ous a feature  above  the  tuffs  and  conglomerates  at  Llyn  Padarn.  In  the 
abserrce  ot  srrcli  a structure  wo  nrust  accept  the  order  of  succession  as 
apparently  urrbroken,  arrd  rely  on  some  such  explanation  us  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Puirnsay  to  accourrt  for  the  overlap  of  the  Arenig  rocks  on 

' See  Mr.  Blake  ou  this  point,  Quart.  Joimi.  OeoJ.  Soc.  vol.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  252,  note.  I 
retain  the  opinion  e.xpre.ssed  above. 
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everything  older  than  themselves  as  they  are  traced  northwards.’^  But 
this  explanation  will  not  entirely  remove  the  difficidties  ot  the  case.  The 
inosculation  of  the  volcanic  group  of  Bangor  with  the  base  ot  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  such  overlap ; it  seems  only 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  volcanic  activity,  which  ceased  in  the 
Llyn  Padarn  district  about  the  time  that  the  Llanberis  Slates  were  deposited, 
was  continued  in  the  Bangor  area  until  Arenig  time,  or  was  then  renewed. 
The  thick  volcanic  group  of  Bangor  would  thus  he  the  stratigraphical 
equivalent  not  only  of  the  thin  volcanic  group  of  Llyn  Padarn,  but  ol  the 
overlying  mass  of  strata  up  to  the  Arenig  rocks.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  I shall  show  in  a later  chapter  that  A'olcanic  action  seems  to  have 
been  prolonged  in  Anglesey  to  a still  later  geological  period,  that  it 
appeared  duriirg  the  deposition  of  the  Arenig  strata,  and  that  it  attained  a 
great  deA'elopment  tliroughout  the  time  of  the  Bala  group.  That  a series 
of  volcanic  rocks,  with  associated  cherty  strata,  may  be  the  stratigraphical 
equivalent  of  a great  thickness  of  ordinary  sediments  in  other  districts 
will  be  cBvelt  upon  in  the  description  of  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  geolog}' 
of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland.’^ 

In  the  areas  of  North  Wales  which  have  now  been  described,  A’olcanic 
action  appears  to  have  begun  and  ended  within  the  limits  of  the  Cambrian 
period.  Southwards,  in  the  district  of  Dolgelly,  another  distinct  and,  in 
some  respects,  very  different  development  of  Cambrian  volcanic  activity  may 
be  recognized.  In  that  district  there  is  evidence  that  the  volcanoes  which 
distinguished  the  earlier  part  of  the  Silurian  period  had  already  Iregun 
their  eruptions  during  Cambrian  time.  As  their  records,  however,  are 
intimately  linked  with  those  of  Silurian  age,  an  account  of  them  is  deferred 
to  the  next  chapter. 
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Although  the  chief  sui’viving  records  of  Cambrian  A'olcanic  action  in 
Britain  are  found  in  Wales,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  volcanoes  of  the 
period  lay  chiefly  in  that  region.  It  is  certainly  a suggestive  fact  that,  in 
the  few  districts  where  Cambrian  strata  apjiear  from  under  younger  forma- 
tions in  England,  they  are  generally  accompanied  with  igneous  rocks,  though 
the  age  of  the  latter  may  he  older  or  later  than  the  Cambrian  period.  If 
the  oldest  Pakeozoie  rooks  could  be  uncoAcred  over  the  English  counties,  a 
more  abundant  dcA'clopment  of  Amlcanic  materials  might  be  laid  bare  than 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  Wales. 

Taking,  hoAvever,  the  extremely  limited  exposures  of  Camlirian  strata, 
We  find  tAvo  tracts  that  specially  deserve  attention.  Eelerence  has  already 
been  made  to  the  ancient  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Mah'ern  Hills,  the 

' 3/c7/j.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  2ncl  edit.  p.  252. 

^ A group  of  cherts  and  mudstones  not  more  than  60  or  70  teet  thick  appear  in  that  region 
to  be  stratigrapliically  erpiivalent  to  the  great  depth  of  sedimentary  material  whicli  elsewliere 
constitutes  the  Upper  Arenig  and  Loiver  and  Middle  Llandeilo  formations.  ^See  Anmwl  Jtc2>ort  of 
ihe  Geological  Siirve;/  for  1895,  p.  27  of  reprint. 
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antiquity  of  which  is  proved  by  the  position  of  the  Cambrian  fossiliferous 
strata  that  overlie  them.  But  these  strata  themselves  include  certain 
igneous  rocks  whicli  point  to  a recrudescence  of  eruptive  energy  in  a far 
later  geologictd  period. 

Nearly  half  a century  has  passed  away  since  John  Phillips  men- 
tioned the  intercalation  of  igneous  rocks  in  the  series  of  strata  which  is 
now  classed  as  Upper  Cambrian  in  the  Malvera  Hills.  Since  that  date 
liardly  anything  has  been  added  to  the  information  which  lie  collected. 
The  existence  of  a group  of  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity,  asserted  to  be  of 
truly  volcanic  origin,  and  the  precise  horizon  of  winch  could  be  fixed  by  the 
stratigraphical  aid  of  organic  remains,  seems  to  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Phillips  noted  the  occurrence  of  what  he  regarded  as  truly  volcanic 
materials  in  the  Hollybush  Sandstone  and  the  overlying  dark  (Lingula) 
shales,  and  he  clearly  recognized  that  a wide  difference  of  age  separated 
them  from  the  far  more  ancient  igneous  rocks  of  the  central  core  of  the 
chain.  The  Hollybush  Sandstones  were  observed  by  him  to  have  “ often  a 
trappean  aspect  and  to  be  traversed  with  felspathic  dykes.”  He  found 


Fig.  45. — Section  across  the  Cambrian  formations  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  showing  the  position  of  the 
intercalated  igneous  rocks  After  Phillips. 


the  overlying  black  shales  to  include  “ layers  of  trappean  ashy  sandstone.” 
But  it  was  at  the  top  of  these  shales  that  he  obtained  what  he  regarded  as 
the  most  cfinspicuous  evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  He 
there  encountered  a zone  of  “ interposed  trap  rocks  ” varying  up  to  50  feet 
in  thickness,  consisting  of  “ porphyritic  and  greenstone  masses,  which, 
erupted  from  below,  have  flowed  in  limited  streams  over  the  surface  of  the 
black  shales.”  He  recognized  aniygdaloidal  and  prismatic  structures  among 
them.^  The  position  of  these  eruptive  rocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  45. 

These  rocks  were  afterwards  observed  and  described  by  Hr.  Holl,  who 
found  what  he  considered  to  be  four  true  lava  sheets  interstratilied  in  the 
Hollybush  Sandstones.  He  noted  the  intercalation  of  “ numerous  beds  of 
volcanic  ash,  grit  and  lava  ” in  the  black  shales.^ 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  no  more  recent  account  of  these  rocks  has  been 
published.  Their  true  stratigraphical  and  petrographical  relations  require 
to  be  more  precisely  deterinined.  If  they  are  really  contemporaneous  lavas, 
they  point  to  volcanic  eruptions  at  the  time  when  the  middle  division  of 
the  Cambrian  system  was  being  deposited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  prove  to  be  intrusive,  they  would  indicate  probable  volcanic  activity 
in  this  part  of  England  at  some  time  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Cambrian 
period. 

' Mem.  Geul.  Survey,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  52,  55  ; also  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geol.  Survey, 
Sheet  1-3,  No.  8,  and  Sheet  15.  Reference  to  the  igneous  rocks  of  this  area  will  he  found  in  the 
remarkable  essay  by  De  la  Beclie  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  pp.  34,  .38. 

^ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxi.  (1865),  pp.  87-91. 
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■WARWICKSIIIEE 

Some  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  the  heart  of 
the  rich  Midlands,  and  among  the  coal-fields  and  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  to 
which  these  Midlands  owe  so  much  of  their  manufacturing  industry  and 
their  agi'icultural  fertility,  another  little  tract  of  Cambrian  rocks  rises  to 
the  surface  011  the  east  side  of  the  Warwickshire  coal-field  between 
Nuneaton  and  Atherstone.  So  unobtrusively  do  these  ancient  strata  take 
their  place  among  their  younger  peers,  that  their  venerable  anticpiity  wms 
for  a long  time  undetected.^  They  were  actually  regarded  as  parts  of  the 
Carboniferous  series,  which  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  underlie  conformably. 
It  was  not  until  1882  that  the  mistake  was  corrected  by  Professor 
Lapworth,  who  proved  the  rocks  to  be  Cambrian  by  finding  undoubted 
Upper  Cambrian  fossils  in  them.-  Subseciuent  investigation  enabled  him 
to  work  out  the  detailed  secpience  of  these  strata.  He  found  that  the 
supposed  “Millstone  Grit”  is  a thick-bedded  cpiartzite  perhaps  1000  feet 
in  thickness,  and  resembling  the  well-known  quartzites  of  the  Lickey  and 
Caer  Caradoc.  The  “ Coal-shales  ” proved  to  be  a series  (possibly  2000  feet 
thick)  of  purple,  green,  grey  and  black  shales,  which  from  their  fossils 
could  be  paralleled  with  the  dark  shales  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  series  of 
the  Malvern  Hills.®  These  shales  are  immediately  overlain  by  the  Coal- 

For  our  present  inquiry,  however,  the  chief  feature  of  interest  111  these 
discoveries  is  the  recognition  of  a group  of  volcanic  rocks  underneath  ^ the 
quartzite.  This  group  was  named  the  “ Caldecote  Volcanic  Kocks  by 
Professor  Lapworth,  who  first  recognized  its  nature  and  relations.  Its 
rocks  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  T.  H.  MAller*  and  Mr.  P.  Paitley,-'  and  have 
been  traced  upon  a revised  edition  of  the  Geological  Survey  map  by  kH. 
A.  Strahan.'’  They  consist  of  a thin  series  of  well  - stratified  tubs 
apparently  derived  from  andesitic  lavas.  Their  base  is  not  seen  owing  to 
the  fault  which  brings  down  the  New  Pmd  Sandstone  against  them.  They 
are  surmounted  by  the  quartzite,  which  at  its  base  is  conglomeratic  an 
contains  blocks  of  the  tuff.  A mass  of  quartz-felsite  is  possibly  intrusive 
in  these  strata,  and  is  associated  with  a diabase-porphyrite.  In  these 
rocks,  but  still  more  in  the  shales  which  overlie  them,  numerous  sills  of 
diorite  and  diabase  occur.  The  total  thickness  of  rocks  from  the  lowest 


1 Their  antiquity  was  recognized  by  Yates  as  far  bach  as  1825  {Trans.  i'oc  2nd  series 

vol.  ii.  p.  261).  They  had  been  confounded  with  “ Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-shale  y 
Conybeare  and  Phillips,  and  this  mistake  was  adopted  on  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

^ Owl.  Mag.  (1882),  p.  563.  ® <■"(«•  (1886),  p.  319. 

^ Op.  cit.  p.  323.  * ^P'  !'• 

« Oeol.  Mag.  (1886),  p.  540.  In  this  paper  full  references  will  be  found  to  the  previous  papers 
on  the  geology  of  the  district.  Jukes  had  recognized  that  the  rock,s  below  the  coal-beaiing 
strata  were  “older  than  the  Upper  Silurian,  perhaps  older  than  any  Siluiian,  . sr/i. 
Survey,  “South  Staffordshire  Coal-field ” (1859),  p.  134. 
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visible  part  of  the  Caldecote  volcanic  series  to  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures 
is  probably  between  2000  and  3000  feet. 

There  can  be  iio  doubt  as  to  tlie  geological  position  of  the  dark  fossil- 
iferous  shales  and  their  underlying  cpartzite.  The  fact  that  the  basement 
conglomerate  of  the  quartzite  is  partly  made  up  of  the  underlying  volcanic 
series  may  possibly  mark  a wide  difference  of  age  between  them,  and  may 
indicate  that  the  eruption  of  the  tuffs  took  place  long  before  Upper 
Cambrian  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tuffs  have  the  same  strike  and 
angle  of  dip  with  the  quartzite,  and  as  Professor  Lapworth  admits,  the 
break  between  them  may  not  be  of  great  moment.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  intrusive  sills  of  the  district  are  later  than  the  tuffs^  and  later  also 
than  the  sedimentary  Cambrian  groups. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SILURIAN  SYSTEM  IN  BRITAIN.  THE  ARENIG  VOLCANOES 

The  Land  and  Sea  of  Silurian  time — Classification  of  the  Silurian  System — General 

Petrography  of  the  Silurian  Volcanic  Rocks — I.  The  Eruptions  of  A renig  Age. 

The  next  great  geological  period,  to  whicli  Murchison  gave  the  name  of 
Silurian,  has  in  Britain  a fuller  record  than  the  period  which  preceded  it. 
The  rocks  that  tell  its  history  are  more  varied  in  origin  and  structure. 
They  are  displayed  at  the  surface  over  a far  wider  area,  and,  what  gives 
them  special  interest  and  value,  they  contain  a much  larger  assemblage  of 
organic  remains.  For  the  immediate  subject  of  the  present  volume,  they 
have  likewise  the  additional  attraction  that  they  include  a singularly  com- 
plete and  widespread  volcanic  chronicle.  'I'hey  display  in  many  admirable 
sections  the  piled-up  lavas  and  tuffs  of  scores  of  volcanoes,  scattered  all 
over  the  three  kingdoms,  from  the  headlands  of  Kerry  to  the  hills  of 
Lammermuir.  They  thus  enable  ns  to  form  a truer  conception  of  what  the 
early  Balaiozoic  volcanoes  were  than  is  possible  from  the  more  limited 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Carahrian  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  period  most  of  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles  lay  under  the  sea.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sedimentary  strata 
which  represent  the  floor  of  that  sea,  the  water,  during  most  of  the  time, 
was  of  no  great  depth.  There  is  evidence,  indeed,  that  during  a part  of 
the  period  the  sea  was  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  wide 
tracts  of  radiolarian  ooze,  with  but  little  admixture  of  mechanical  sediment. 
But,  for  tlie  most  part,  sand  and  mud  were  drifted  from  neighbouring 
lands,  the  more  important  of  which  probably  lay  to  the  north,  over  w'hat 
are  now  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  north  and  north-west  districts 
of  Ireland.  No  general  change  in  topography  or  in  physical  conditions 
took  place  at  the  close  of  Cambrian  time.  The  older  era  glided  insensibly 
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into  the  newer,  nnmarked  by  any  sucli  catastrophe  as  was  once  supposed 
to  have  intervened  at  the  end  of  each  great  geological  period.  There 
are  traces,  indeed,  of  slight  local  disturbances,  but  these  only  make  the 
general  gradual  transition  more  marked. 

Of  the  vegetation  which  covered  the  Silurian  lauds  hardly  anything  is 
known.  Traces  of  lycopods  and  ferns  have  been  detected,  and  these  pi’obably 
formed  the  chief  constituents  in  what  must  liave  been  rather  a sombre  and 
monotonous  Kora.  The  character  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  is  still  hidden 
from  us,  though  we  do  know  that  insects  winged  their  way  through  those 
green  flow'erless  forests,  and  that  scorpions  hkewise  harlroured  there. 
That  these  primeval  arachnoids  were  air-breathers  is  shown  by  their 
breathing  stigmata ; and  from  the  fact  that  they  possessed  a well-developed 
poison-gland  and  sting,  we  may  believe  that  there  were  already  living  at 
the  same  time  other  land-animals,  possibly  of  higher  grade,  on  which  they 
preyed.  But  of  these  ancestral  types  no  actual  relics  have  yet  been 
discovered. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  sea-floor  that  has  mainly  been  chronicled  among  the 
sedimentary  formations.  Taking  the  Silurian  system  as  a whole,  we  And  it 
to  be  the  repository  of  a remarkably  varied  assemblage  of  organisms. 
Among  the  simpler  forms,  Eadiolaria  deserve  especial  notice,  from  their  wide 
range  in  space  and  time,  and  the  comparative  indestructibility  of  the 
highly-siliceous,  fine-grained,  flinty  strata,  which  have  preserved  them  in 
abundance  and  have  a wide  distriljution  over  the  British  Isles.  The 
Graptolites,  so  specially  characteristic  of  the  system,  range  entirely  through 
it,  and  by  their  successive  differences  of  specific  and  generic  forms, 
furnish  a basis  for  the  division  of  the  whole  series  of  rocks  into  more 
or  less  definite  stratigraphical  zones.  Hardly  less  important  for  purposes 
of  correlation  are  the  Trilobites  which  in  the  Silurian  period  reached  the 
culmination  of  their  development  in  regard  to  number  of  species  and  genera. 
These  interesting  extinct  types  of  crustacean  life  must  have  swarmed  over 
some  parts  of  the  sea-bottom,  for  their  remains  abound  in  its  hardened  silts. 
The  Brachiopods  are  likewise  numerously  represented  among  Silurian  strata  ; 
and  since  the  vertical  range  of  the  species  is  generally  not  great,  they  serve 
as  useful  guides  in  fixing  stratigraphical  horizons.  Lamellibranchs, 
Gasteropods,  and  Cephaloxjods  become  increasingly  numerous  and  varied  as 
we  follow  the  succession  of  strata  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the 
Silurian  system.  That  there  were  fishes  also  in  the  Silurian  seas  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  their  remains,  more  particularly  in  the  higher 
formations. 

From  the  organic  remains  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  rocks,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  animal  life  of  the  globe  became  more  varied  in 
Silurian  time ; higher  types  made  their  appeai’ance,  until  vertebrates  took 
the  place  of  pre-eminence  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

Tlie  volcanic  activity  that  had  marked  the  passage  of  Cambrian  time 
in  Britain  was  prolonged  into  the  Silurian  period.  In  North  Wales, 
indeed,  it  is  clear  that  though  the  eruptions  began  in  the  earlier  era  of 
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geological  history  they  continued  to  be  comparatively  feeble  until  they 
broke  out  into  full  activity  in  the  succeeding  epoch.  There  is  no  hiatus 
or  essential  difference  between  the  volcanic  phenomena,  any  more  than 
there  is  between  the  sedimentary  deposits,  of  the  two  periods. 

Although  it  may  be  only  owing  to 'the  fact  that  the  Silurian  formations 
come  much  more  extensively  to  the  surface  of  the  land  than  the  underlying 
Cambrian  are  permitted  to  do,  yet  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  the  relics 
of  Silurian  volcanoes  are  spread  over  a far  wider  area  of  the  British  Isles 
than  those  of  the  earlier  period.  Throughout  a large  part  of  Wales  they 
form  some  of  the  most  prominent  mountains,  such  as  Cader  Idris,  the  Arans, 
Arenig  Fawr,  Moel  Wyn,  Moel  Siabod,  and  Snowdon.  They  rise  into  the 
picturesque  hill-groups  of  the  Lake  District,  they  appear  at  many  detached 
places  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  form  conspicuous  eminences  in 
Garrick.  In  Ireland  they  abound  all  down  the  east  side  of  the  island,  aird 
even  reappear  on  the  far  western  headlands  of  the  Dingle  coast-line. 

To  the  same  pioneers,  by  whom  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Cambrian  volcanoes  were  laid,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  broad  outlines  V 
of  the  history  of  volcanic  action  in  Silurian  time.  The  writings  of 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  but  still  more  the  detailed  mapping  of  De  la 
Beche,  Eamsay,  Selwyn,  Jukes,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  have  given  to  the  Silurian  volcanic  rocks  of  Wales  a classic  interest 
in  the  history  of  geology.  To  these  labours  further  reference  will  be  made 
in  subsequent  pages.^ 

The  amount  of  material  being  so  amide  for  the  compilation  of  a record 
of  volcanic  action  in  Britain  during  Silurian  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
arrange  it  in  stratigraphical  order.  For  this  purpose  invaluable  assistance 
is  afforded  by  the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  whereby  the  whole  Silurian 
system  has  been  subdivided  into  sections,  each  characterized  throughout  the 
whole  region  by  certain  distinctive  fossils.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment exhibits  the  chief  stratigraphical  divisions  of  the  system,  and  the 
short  black  lines  in  it  mark  the  positions  of  separate  volcanic  platforms  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms  : — 


England 

Wale,s 

Scotland 

Ireland 

f Ludlow  Group  .... 

Upper  Silurian-;  tVenlock  Group  .... 

( Llandovery  Group .... 

1'  Bala  and  Caradoc  Group 

Lower  Silurian  J Llandeilo  Group  .... 

( Arenig  Group  .... 

? 

— 

— 

— 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  following  the  combined  stratigraphical  and 
geographical  arrangement  of  this  table,  to  discuss  first  the  volcanic  history 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  as  recorded  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
then  that  of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

^ For  references  to  the  older  literature  see  ante,  p.  1451. 
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riacing  the  upper  limit  of  the  Cambrian  system  at  the  top  of  the 
Tremadoc  group,  we  pass  into  the  records  of  another  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  which  marked  various  epochs  during  the  Silurian  period  over  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles.  The  earliest  of  these  volcanic  episodes  has  left  its 
memorials  in  some  of  the  most  impressive  scenery  of  Horth  Wales.  To  the 
picturesque  forms  sculptured  out  of  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  that  early  time, 
we  owe  the  noble  range  of  cliffs  and  peaks  that  sweeps  in  a vast  semicircle 
through  the  heights  of  Cader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy,  Arenig,  and  Moel 
Wyn.  To  the  east  other  volcanic  masses,  perhaps  in  part  coeval  with 
these,  rise  from  amidst  younger  formations  in  the  groups  of  the  Berwyn  and 
Breidden  Hills,  and  the  long  ridges  of  the  Shelve  and  Coimdon  country. 
Ear  to  the  south,  traces  of  Silurian  volcanoes  are  met  with  near  Builth, 
while  still  more  remote  are  the  sheets  of  lava  and  tuff  interstratified 
among  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  those  which  extend 
into  Skoiner  Island. 

The  most  important  of  these  districts  is  unquestionably  that  of 
^Merionethshire.  In  this  area,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
eruptions  certainly  began  before  the  close  of  the  Cambrian  period,  for  traces 
of  them  occur  in  the  Tremadoc  and  Lingula  Flag  groups.  But  below  these 
strata,  in  the  vast  pile  of  grits  and  conglomerates  of  the  Harlech  anticline, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action. 

At  the  time  when  the  Geological  Survey  maps  of  this  region  were 
prepared,  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  had  not  been  subdivided 
into  the  various  palreontological  groups  which  are  now  recognized.  Nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  to  separate  the  various  kinds  of  contempor- 
aneous igneous  masses  from  each  other  and  from  the  tuffs  in  so  extensive 
and  complicated  a mountain-region.  The  task  undertaken  by  the  Survey 
was  beset  with  difficulties,  some  of  which  geologists,  furnished  with  the 
advantages  of  a later  time,  can  hardly  perliaps  realize.  The  imperfections 
of  the  mapping  were  long  ago  recognized  by  the  original  surveyors,  and 
various  corrections  of  them  were  made  from  time  to  time.  First  of  all,  the 
volcanic  rocks,  which  originally  had  been  all  massed  under  one  colour,  were 
traced  out  separately  on  the  ground,  according  to  their  structure  and  mode 
of  origin,  and  were  distinguished  from  each  other  on  the  maps.^  Subse- 
quently divisional  lines  were  followed  out  between  some  of  the  larger 
stratigraphical  groups,  the  maps  and  sections  were  still  further  modified,  and 
the  results  were  summed  up  in  tlie  volume  on  the  Geology  of  North  Walcsl^ 

1 iMcm.  <!col.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  2nd  edit.  p.  95,  note. 

2 Some  of  tlie  modifications  introduced  are.  I think,  to  be  regretted,  for  the  earlier  editions  of 
the  maps  and  sections  are  in  certain  respects  more  accurate  than  the  later.  On  this  point  I 
concur  with  tlie  criticism  made  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Jennings,  Quart.  Journ.  Gml,  Soc.  vol.  xlv. 
(1889),  p.  436. 
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But  short  of  actually  resurveyiug  the  whole  of  that  rugged  tract,  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  the  maps  abreast  of  the  onward  march  of  science. 
They  consequently  remain,  as  a whole,  very  much  as  they  were  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

Sir  Andrew  Eamsay,  in  his  great  Monograph  on  the  geology  of  North 
Wales,  has  described  the  Merionethshire  volcanic  district  in  considerable 
detail.  He  seems  finally  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eruptions 
of  that  area  were  included  within  the  Arenig  period.^  He  shows,  indeed, 
that  on  Bhohell  Fawr  the  ejected  materials  lie  directly  on  disturbed  Lingula 
Flags  without  the  intervention  of  the  Tremadoc  group,  which  is  nevertheless 
present  in  full  development  in  the  near  neighbourhood.^  And  in  trying  to 
account  for  this  remarkable  fact  he  evidently  had  in  his  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  volcanic  eruptions  had  taken  place  long  before  as  well  as  after 
the  beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  Arenig  grit  and  slates.^  He  seems 
eventually,  however,  to  have  looked  on  the  Khobell  Fawr  sections  as  excep- 
tional and  possibly  to  he  accounted  for  by  some  local  disturbance  and 
intrusion  of  eruptive  rock.*  He  clearly  recognized  that  there  were  two 
great  epochs  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  Silurian  period  in  Wales,  one 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Arenig,  the  other  to  that  of  the  Bala  rocks, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  records  of  these  two  periods  are  separated  by 
a thick  accumulation  of  sedimentary  strata  which,  being  free  from  inter- 
stratifications of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks,  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
a long  interval  of  quiescence  among  the  subterranean  forces.'' 

The  lower  limit  of  the  Arenig  rocks  has  been  fixed  at  a band  or  bands 
of  grit  or  conglomerate  (Garth  grit)  which  can  be  followed  with  some  slight 
interruptions  all  round  the  great  dome  of  Cambrian  strata  from  Llanegrin 
on  the  south  to  the  shore  at  Criccieth  on  the  north.  The  volcanic  group 
doubtless  lies,  generally  speaking,  above  that  basement  platform.  But, 
besides  the  sections  at  Ehobell  Fawr  just  referred  to,  where  the  volcanic 
materials  lie  on  the  Lingula  Flags,  the  same  relation  may,  I think,  be 
observed  on  the  north  Hank  of  Cader  Idris.  Messrs.  Cole,  Jennings,  and 
Holland  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eruptions  began  at  a rather 
earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to  them  in  the  Survey  Memoirs,  and  my 
own  examination  of  the  ground  led  me  to  accept  their  conclusion.'’  f 
inferred  that  the  earliest  discharges  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region  took 
place  in  Cambrian  time,  at  or  possibly  before  the  close  of  the  deposition 
of  the  Lingula  Flags,  and  that  intermittent  outbursts  occurred  at  many 
intervals  during  the  time  when  the  Tremadoc  and  Arenig  rocks  were 
deposited. 

’ Mem.  Ocol.  Survey,  vol.  iii.  2nd  ed.,  p.  96. 

- The  ashes  and  agglomerates  of  Rhobell  Fawr  can  be  seen  in  various  places  to  rest  on  the 
highest  members  of  the  Lingula  Flags.  See  Messrs.  Cole  and  Holland,  Geol.  Mag.  (1890),  p.  451. 

^ Op.  cit.  p.  72. 

■»  He  was  di.spo.sed  to  regard  Rhobell  Fa-wr  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of  eruption  of  the  district. 
See  Memoir  of  A.  G.  Jtamsay,  p.  81,  and  Geology  of  North  Wales,  2nd  edit.  p.  98. 

“ Op.  cit.  pp.  71,  96,  105. 

® Qiuirt.  Journ.  Geol.  Sue.  vol.  .xlv.  (1889),  p.  436  ; Geol.  Mag.  (1890),  p.  447.  Pres.  Address 
Geol.  Soc.  1890,  p.  107. 
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Iniportaut  confirmation  of  this  vierv  of  the  Cambrian  age  of  the  earlier 
volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Cader  Idris  region  has  recentlj’  been  obtained  by 
Messrs.  P.  Lake  and  S.  H.  Eeynohls  who,  in  the  ground  intervening  between 
the  lower  slopes  of  Cader  Idris  and  Dolgelly,  have  ascertained  the  existence 
of  a marked  )>and  of  andesitic  lava  traceable  for  some  distance  in  the  upper 
Lingula  Flags.  They  have  also  observed  a higher  volcanic  group  reposing 
upon  the  Tremadoc  strata  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  system,  and  consisting 
of  rhyolite  with  rhyolite-tuffs.^ 

Some  of  the  most  stupendous  memorials  of  the  earlier  eruptions  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  huge  mountain  mass  of  Phobell  Fawr  (2403  feet).  They 
consist  mainly  of  agglomerates  and  tuffs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties 
of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  abundant  scattered  crystals  of  hornblende 
and  of  augite.  The  fragments  of  rock  included  in  these  rocks  are  scoria; 
and  lumps  of  various  lavas,  especially  basaltic  and  trachytic  andesites.  The 
tuffs  become  finer  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  they  are  inter- 
leaved with  grits.  Among  the  pyroclastic  materials  occasional  lavas 
(basaltic  andesites)  occur  which  may  be  contemporaneous  streams,  but 


Fig.  46. — Section  across  Rliobell  Fa\vr.‘^ 

L L,  Lingula  flags  ; f,  tuffs  and  ashy  slates  ; .<?,  slates  and  grits  ; F F,  Areiiig  volcanic  series  ; D,  dolerite. 


most  of  the  lava-form  rocks  appear  to  be  intrusive.  They  include  dolerites 
(augite-aphanites),  basaltic  andesites,  and  trachytic  andesites.^ 

The  materials  from  the  lihobell  Fawr  volcano  are  clearly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Arenig  volcanoes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  latter  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  among  the  black  slates  at  the  base  of  the  northern 
declivities  of  Cader  Idris,  and  extend  upward  through  that  mountain  into 
the  country  Ijeyond. 

An  upper  limit  to  this  volcanic  group  is  not  easily  traceable ; partly, 
no  doubt,  from  tlie  gradual  cessation  of  the  eruptions  and  partly  from  the 
want  of  any  marked  and  persistent  stratigraphieal  horizon  near  the  top  of 
the  group.  Sir  Andrew  Eamsay,  indeed,  refers  to  the  well-known  band 
of  pisolitic  iron-ore  as  lying  at  or  near  to  the  top  of  the  Arenig  rocks.‘‘ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  volcanic  intercalations  continue 
far  above  that  liorizon  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district. 

In  spite  of  the  extent  to  which  the  volcanic  masses  of  the  Arenig  period 
have  been  covered  by  later  Faltcozoic  formations,  it  is  still  possible  to  fix 
approximately  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  limits  of  the  district 
over  which  the  ashes  and  lavas  were  distributed.  These  materials  die  out 

* QimA.  Jmirn.  (feol.  Soc.  vol.  lii.  (1896),  p.  .511. 

'■*  After  Messrs.  Cole  and  Holland,  (leol.  Mntj.  (1890),  p.  450. 

“ Prof.  Cole,  neoh  Mag.  (1893),  p.'  337. 

Mem.  Gcol.  Surrey,  vol.  ill.  2nd  edit.  jip.  249,  250. 
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as  they  are  traced  southwards  from  Cader  Idris  and  north-westwards  from 
Treinadoc.^  The  greatest  diameter  of  ground  across  which  they  are  now  con- 
tinuonsly  traceable  is  about  tw'enty-eight  miles.  They  attain  their  greatest 
thickness,  upwards  of  5000  feet,  in  Aran  Mawddwy,  which  rises  from 
their  most  easterly  escarpment.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  main 
vent  or  vents  lay  somewhere  in  that  direction.  The  noble  range  of  preci- 
pices facipg  westwards  shows  how  greatly  the  limits  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  reduced  by  denudation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least 
the  finer  tuffs  extended  westwards  as  far  as  a line  drawn  from  Tremadoc 
to  Llanegrin — that  is,  some  fifteen  miles  or  more  beyond  tlie  cliffs  of  Aran 
Mawddwy,  thus  stretching  across  much  of  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
great  Harlech  anticline. 

This  compact,  well-defined  volcanic  area,  in  spite  of  the  faults  which 
traverse  it  and  the  disturbed  positions  into  which  its  rocks  have  been 
thrown,  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  studied 
among  the  Palaeozoic  formations  of  this  country.  Its  main  features  liave 
been  delineated  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Suiuey  and  have  been 
described  in  Sir  Andrew  liamsay’s  monograph.  But  these  publications  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  a first  broad,  though  masterly,  outline  of  the 
whole  subject.  There  is  an  ample  field  for  further  and  more  minute 
research  wherein,  with  the  larger  and  better  Ordnance  maps  now  availalile, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  the  numerous  modern  petrographical  aids,  a 
more  exhaustive  account  may  be  given  of  the  district.  The  whole  volcanic 
succession  from  base  to  summit  is  laid  bare  in  innumerable  magnificent 
natural  sections  along  ranges  of  hills  for  a distance  of  some  forty  miles,  and 
a careful  study  and  re-mapping  of  it  could  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  volcanic  action.^ 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Arenig 
Volcanic  rocks  of  Merionethshire  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  three 
great  bands,  each  of  which  is  described  as  tolerably  persistent  throughout 
the  whole  district; — 1st,  a lower  series  of  ashes  and  conglomerates,  some- 
times ;5d00  feet  thick  (Aran  Mawddwy)  ; 2nd,  a middle  group  of  “fel- 
stones  ” and  “ porphyries,”  consisting  partly  of  true  contemporaneous  lava- 
streams  and  partly  of  intrusive  sheets,  and  reaching  a thickness  of  1.500 
feet;  3rd,  an  upper  series  of  fragmental  deposits  like  that  beneath,  the 
extreme  thickness  of  which  is  800  feet  (Arenig  mountain).  A re-mapping 
of  the  ground  on  the  six-inch  maps  would,  no  doubt,  show  many  local 
departures  from  this  general  scheme. 

The  pyroclastic  members  of  this  volcanic  series  present  many  features 
ef  interest  both  to  the  field-geologist  and  the  petrographer ; luit  they  have 
'i-s  yet  been  only  partially  studied.  At  the  soutliern  end  of  the  district 
it  is  remarkaljle  to  what  a large  extent  the  earliest  eruptions  must  have 

^ Op.  ait.  p.  96. 

The  excellent  papers  of  Profe.ssor  Cole,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  G.  J.  Williams,  Mr. 
G Lake  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Reynolds  are  illustrations  of  how  the  published  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey  may  he  modified  and  elaliorated. 
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been  mere  gaseous  explosions,  with  the  discharge  of  comparatively  little 
volcanic  material.  Many  of  the  tuffs  that  are  interstratified  with  black 
slates  (?  Lingula  Flags)  at  the  foot  of  the  long  northern  slope  of  Cacler 
Idris,  consist  mainly  of  black-slate  fragments  like  the  slate  underneath, 
with  a variable  proportion  of  grey  volcanic  dust. 

The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  47)  represents  the  arrangement  of  the 
rocks  exposed  at  the  Slate  Quarry  of  Peurhyn  Gwyn.  About  50  feet  of 
black  slate  (a)  are  there  seen,  the  bedding  in  which 
dips  S.  at  20°,  while  the  cleavage  is  inclined  towards 
S.W.  at  a slightly  higher  angle.  The  next  20  feet 
of  slate  {b)  are  distinguished  by  many  intercalations 
of  slate -tuff  or  breccia,  varying  from  less  than  an 
inch  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  An  intrusive  sheet 
of  andesite  (c),  which  varies  from  two  or  three  to 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  strongly  cellular  in  the 
centre,  interrupts  the  slates  and  hardens  them.  Above 
this  sill  the  indurated  slate  and  tuff  (d),  containing 
abundant  felspar  crystals,  pass  under  a flinty  por- 
phyritic  felsite  (e)  or  exceedingly  fine  tuff,  enclosing 
a band  of  granular  tuff.  Beyond  this  band  the  black 
slates  with  their  seams  of  tuff  continue  up  the  hill  and 
include  a sheet  of  slaggy  felsitic  lava  8 or  1 0 feet  thick. 

This  section,  affording  as  it  does  the  first  glimpse  of  the  volcanic  history 
of  Cader  Idris,  indicates  a continued  series  of  feeble  gaseous  discharges,  probably 
from  one  or  more  small  vents,  whei’eby  the  black  clay  on  the  sea-floor  was 
blown  out,  the  fragments  falling  back  again  to  be  covered  up  under  a gradual 
accumulation  of  similar  dark  mud.  By  degrees,  as  the  vigour  of  eruption 
increased,  lava-dust  and  detached  felspar  crystals  were  ejected,  and  eventually 
lava  rose  to  the  surface  and  flowed  over  the  sea-bottom  in  thin  sheets. 

But  elsewhere,  and  likewise  at  a later  period  in  this  same  southern  part 
of  the  district,  the  fragmental  discharges  consisted  mainly  of  volcanic  material. 
Sir  Andrew  Pmmsay  has  described  the  coarse  conglomerates  composed  of 
subangular  and  rounded  blocks  of  different  “porphyries,”  somtimes  20 
inches  in  diameter,  embedded  in  a fine  matrix  of  similar  materials.  The 
true  nature  of  the  component  fragments  in  these  rocks  has  still  to  be 
worked  out. 

Messrs.  Cole  and  Jennings  have  noticed  that  the  grey  volcanic  dust  of 
the  older  slate-tuff  of  Cader  Idris  is  seen  under  the  microscope  “ to  abound 
in  2rarticles  of  scoriaceous  andesite  - glass,  now  converted  into  a green 
]mlagonite.” ' Their  investigations  show  that  while  the  same  kinds  of 
volcanic  rocks  continue  to  be  met  with  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
nevertheless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  acid  character  of  the  lapilli  as  the 
section  is  ti’aced  upwards.  Some  of  the  fragments  consist  of  colourless 
de vitrified  glass,  with  pieces  of  pumice,  as  if  derived  from  the  breaking  u]) 
of  previovrsly-formed  tuffs.  Others  resemble  quartz-andesites,  rhyolites,  or 
^ Quart  Journ.  GeoJ.  Soc.j  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  424  ; GeoL  Mag.  (1890),  p.  447. 


Fig.  47. — Section  at  the  Slate 
Quarry,  Penrhyn  (Iwyn, 
north  slopes  of  Cacler 
Iilris. 
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trachytes,  while  in  at  least  one  instance,  somewhat  low  down  in  the  section, 
quartz-grains  with  intruded  material  point  to  the  existence  of  some  fairly 
acid  and  \dtreous  lava.^  On  the  south  side  of  Llyn  Cau,  that  is  towards  the 
top  of  the  volcanic  group,  I found  a coarse  agglomerate  with  blocks  of  felsitic 
lavas,  sometimes  three  feet  across  (see  Mg.  48).  This  gradual  increase  of 
acidity  in  the  lapilli  of  the  tuff's  finds  an  interesting  confirmation  in  the 
contemporaneous  lava-sheets  to  which  I shall  afterwards  allude. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  tuffs  of  this  volcanic  group 
is  the  great  abundance  of  entire  and  broken  crystals  dispersed  through  them. 
These  crystals  have  certainly  not  been  formed  m situ,  hut  were  discharged 
from  the  vents  as  part  of  the  volcanic  dust.  They  usually  consist  of  felspar 
which,  at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  appears  generally  to 
be  plagioclase.  Frequent  reference  to  these  crystals  as  evidence  of  volcanic 
explosions  may  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Survey.  Nowhere  can 
they  be  better  seen  than  in  the  black  slate-tuff's  of  Cader  Idris.  They  are 
there  white,  more  or  less  kaolinized,  and  as  they  lie  dispersed  through  the 
black  base,  they  give  the  rock  a deceptive  resemblance  to  some  dark 
porphyry.  The  large  crystals  of  hornblende  and  augite  abundantly  scattered 
through  much  of  the  tuff  of  Ehobell  Fawr  have  been  already  referred  to. 

In  the  central  parts  of  the  district  thick  bands  of  asbes  were  mapped 
by  the  Survey,  and  described  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  volcanic  materials, 
but  containing  occasional  thm  bands  of  slate  which  suffice  to  mark  pauses 
in  the  eruptions,  when  ordinary  sediment  was  strewn  over  tlie  sea-bottom. 
In  the  Cader  Idris  gi’ound,  on  the  other  hand,  interstratifications  of  non- 
volcanic  material  are  of  such  frequent  recurrence  as  to  show  that  there, 
instead  of  constant  and  vigorous  discharges  accumulating  a vast  pile  of 
ashes,  the  eruptions  followed  each  other  after  intervals  of  sufficient  duration 
to  allow  of  the  usual  dark  sediment  spreading  for  a depth  of  many  feet 
over  the  sea-bottom. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  deposits  of  these  interludes  of  quiescence  is 
that  of  the  pisolitic  ironstone  and  its  accompanying  strata  on'  the  north 
front  of  Cader  Idris  {i  in  Fig.  48).  A coarse  pumiceous  conglomerate  with 
lai’ge  slag-like  blocks  of  andesite  and  other  rocks,  seen  near  Llyn-y-Gadr, 
passes  upward  into  a fine  bluish  giit  and  shale,  among  wliich  lies  tlie  bed 
of  pisolitic  (or  rather  oolitic)  ironstone  which  is  so  widely  diffused  over 
North  Wales.  The  finely-oolitic  structure  of  this  band  is  obviously  original, 
but  the  substance  was  probably  deposited  as  carbonate  of  lime  under  quiet 
conditions  of  precipitation.  The  presence  of  numerous  small  lAngvla;  in 
the  rock  shows  that  molluscan  life  flourished  on  the  spot  at  the  time.  The 
iron  exists  in  the  ore  mainly  as  magnetite,  the  original  calcite  or  aragonite 
having  been  first  replaced  by  carbonate  of  iron,  which  was  subsequently 
broken  up  so  as  to  leave  a residue  of  minute  cubes  of  magnetite.^ 

Above  the  ironstone  some  more  blue  and  black  shale  and  grit  pass  under 

* Op.  dt.  ji.  429.  A tiift'  lying  below  the  ironstone  near  Cross  Foxes,  east  of  Dolgelly,  likewise 
contains  fragments  of  traeliytic  lavas. 

- Messrs.  Cole  and  Jennings,  op.  cit.  p.  426. 
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a coarse  volcanic  conglomerate  like  that  below,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  high 

precipice  of  Cader  Idris.  Hence  tliis  inter- 
calated group  of  sedimentary  strata  marks  a 
pause  in  the  discharge  of  ashes  and  lavas, 
during  which  the  peculiar  conditions  of  sedi- 
mentation indicated  by  the  ironstone  spread 
over  at  least  the  southern  part  of  the  volcanic 
area.  Some  few  miles  to  the  east,  where  the 
ironstone  has  been  excavated  near  Cross  boxes, 
the  band  is  again  found  lying  among  tufls  and 
grits  full  of  volcanic  lapilli. 

Between  a lower  and  an  upper  band  of 
tuff  in  the  Arenig  volcanic  group  the  Maps 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  dis- 
tinguish a central  zone  of  “ felspathie  por- 
phyry,” which  attains  a maximum  thickness 
of  1500  feet  (see  Fig.  48).  From  Sir  Andrew 
Bamsay’s  descriptions,  it  is  clear  that  he 
recognized  in  this  zone  both  intrusive  and 
extrusive  sheets,  and  that  tlie  latter,  where 
thickest,  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  one 
miglity  lava-llow,  Imt  rather  as  the  result  of 
successive  outpourings,  with  occasional  intervals 
marked  by  tlie  intercalation  of  bands  of  slate 
or  of  tuff.  To  a certain  extent  the  intruded 
sheets  are  separated  on  the  map  from  the  con- 
temporaneous lavas ; but  this  has  been  done 
only  in  a broad  and  sketchy  way.  One  of  tlie 
most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult,  tasks  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  this 
district  is  the  separation  of  the  rocks  which 
were  probalily  poured  out  at  the  surface  from 
those  that  were  injected  underneath  it.  My 
own  traverses  of  the  ground  have  convinced 
me  that  good  evidence  of  superficial  outflows 
may  be  found  in  tracts  which  have  been  mapped 
as  entirely  intrusive  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  so-called  “ lavas  ” may  more  prob- 
ably be  of  the  nature  of  sills. 

The  petrography  of  the  rocks,  moreover, 
still  requires  much  study.  Among  the  so- 
called  “ felspathie  porphyries  ” of  the  Survey 
maps  a considerable  variety  of  texture,  struc- 
ture and  composition  will  doulitless  be  detected. 
In  the  DescrijMve  Ckdalogue  of  Rock-Sijccimens 
in  the  Museurn  of  Practiced  Geology  (ord  edit.,  1862)  the  rocks  that  form 
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the  “ lava-streams  of  Llaiideilo  age,”  in  Merionethshire,  are  named  “ telstone,” 
“felspar -porphyry,”  “ felstone- porphyry,”  “felspathic- porphyry,”  and  “cal- 
careous amygdaloid.” 

The  most  interesting  feature  which  my  own  slight  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  region  has  brought  before  me  is  the  clear  evidence  of  a succession 
from  comparatively  basic  lavas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group  to  much  more 
acid  masses  in  the  higher  part.  In  the  Survey  map  numerous  sheets  of 
intrusive  “ greenstone  ” are  shown  traversing  tlie  Lingula  Flags,  Tremadoc 
slates,  and  lower  part  of  the  volcanic  group  along  the  northern  slopes  of 
Cader  Idris.  The  true  intrusive  nature  of  much  of  this  material  is  clearly 
established  by  transgressive  lines  of  junction  and  by  contact-metamorphism, 
as  well  as  by  the  distinctive  crystalline  texture  of  the  rocks  themselves. 
But  the  surveyors  were  evidently  puzzled  by  some  parts  of  the  ground. 
Sir  Andrew  Ilamsay  speaks  of  “ the  great  mass  of  problematical  vesicular 
and  sometimes  calcareous  rock  which  is  in  places  almost  ashy -looking.” 
After  several  oscillations  of  opinion,  lie  seems  to  have  come  finally  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  vesicular  material,  which  occurs  also  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  passes  into,  and  cannot  be  separated  from,  the  undoubted 
intrusive  “ greenstones.”  ^ 

The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found,  I believe,  in  the 
recognition  of  a group  of  scoriaceous  lavas  among  these  greenstones.  The 
presence  of  a cellular  structure  might  not  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
the  rocks  in  which  it  appears  are  true  lava-beds,  for  such  a structure  is  far 
from  unknown  both  among  dykes  and  sills.  But  in  the  present  case  there 
is  other  corroborative  testimony  that  some  of  these  Cader  Idris  araygdaloids 
were  really  poured  out  at  the  surface.  Below  Llyn-y-Gadr — the  dark  tarn 
at  the  foot  of  the  vast  wall  of  Cader  Idris — the  beds  of  coarse  voleanic 
conglomerate  (h  in  Fig.  48),  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  are  largely 
composed  of  blocks  of  the  vesicular  “ greenstones  ” on  which  they  lie. 
These  “ greenstones.”  moreover,  have  many  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  true  lavas  (a  in  Fig.  48).  They  are  extraordinarily  cellular ; their  upper 
surfaces  sometimes  present  a mass  of  bomb-like  slags  with  How-structure, 
and  the  vesicles  are  not  infrequently  arranged  in  rows  and  bands  along 
the  dip-planes. 

A microscopic  examination  of  two  slides  cut  from  these  rocks  shows  them 
to  be  of  a trachytic  or  andesitic  type,  with  porphyritic  crystals  ot  a kaolinized 
felspar  embedded  in  a microlitic  groundmass.  The  rocks  are  much  impreg- 
nated with  caleite,  which  fills  their  vesicles  and  ramifies  through  their  mass. 

A few  miles  to  the  east  some  remarkable  felsitic  rocks  take  the  place 
of  these  vesicular  lavas  immediately  below  the  pisolitic  iron  ore.  I have 
not  determined  satisfactorily  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  and 
in  particular  am  uncertain  whether  they  are  interbedded  lavas  or  intrusive 
sheets.  Ur.  F.  H.  Hatch  found  that  their  microscopic  characters  show  a close 
resemblance  to  the  soda-felsites  described  by  him  from  the  Bala  series  of 
the  south-east  of  Ireland. 

1 Mcni,  (Jcol.  Sure.  vol.  iii.  Slid  edit.  p.  36  ; see  also  ]ip.  31,  32. 
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The  slopes  of  Cader  Idris  are  partly  obscured  with  debris,  from  above 
which  rises  the  great  precipitous  face  formed  by  the  escarpment  of 
“ porphyry,”  here  intrusively  interposed  among  the  Arenig  volcanic  rocks. 
I'his  enormous  sill  will  be  referred  to  a little  further  on  in  connection 
with  the  other  intrusive  sheets  of  the  region. 

The  remarkably  cellular  rock  which  forms  the  peak  of  Cader  Idris  is 
coloured  on  the  Survey  map  as  an  intrusive  sill  of  “greenstone,”  which  in 
the  Memoir  is  said  to  alter  the  contiguous  slates  and  to  appear  to  cut 
across  them  diagonally.  I am  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  these 
ajipearances  of  intrusion  are  deceptive.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
mountain  this  rock  presents  one  of  the  most  curious  structures  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  district.  Its  surface  displays  a mass  of  sjiheroidal  or  pillow- 
shaped blocks  aggregated  together,  each  having  a tendency  to  divide 
internally  into  prisms  which  diverge  from  the  outside  towards  the  centre.^’ 
Some  portions  are  extremely  slaggy,  and  round  these  more  solid  portions  finely 
crystalline  parts  are  drawn,  suggestive  rather  of  free  motion  at  the  surface 
than  of  the  conditions  under  which  a siibterranean  sill  must  be  formed. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  on  the  ground  that  while  the  band  of  rock  marked 
as  “greenstone”  on  the  map  is  proljably,  in  the  main,  an  interstratified 
lava,  there  may  nevertheless  he  basic  intrusions  along  its  course,  as  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain.  The  minute  structure  of  this  amygdaloid, 
as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  shows  it  to  be  an  epidiorite  wherein  the 
hornblende,  paramorphic  after  augite,  has  been  again  partially  altered  along 
the  margins  into  chlorite. 

The  highest  lavas  of  Cader  Idris,  forming  the  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Llyn  Can,  are  separated  from  the  amygdaloid  just  described  by  a thick 
zone  of  black  slate  with  thin  ashy  intercalations,  beyond  which  comes  the 
coarse  volcanic  agglomerate  already  referred  to  as  containing  blocks  of 
felsite  a yard  or  more  in  diameter.  These  lavas  are  true  felsites,  sometimes 
lieautifully  sphcrulitic  and  exhiliiting  abundant  fiow- structure,  like  some 
of  the  felsites  of  the  next  or  Bala  volcanic  period.'^  The  petrography  of 
these  rocks  still  remains  to  be  worked  out. 

The  volcanic  series  of  Cader  Idris  sweeps  northward  through  the  chain 
of  Aran  and  Arenig,  and  then  curves  westward  through  the  group  of 
Manod  and  Moelwyn,  beyond  which  it  rapidly  dies  out.  In  its  course  of 

’ This  jieculkr  structure  of  the  more  ba.sio  Arenig  lavas,  where  the  rock  looks  as  if  built  up 
of  irregularly-spheroidal,  sack-like  or  pillow-shaped  blocks,  will  ho  again  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Arenig  (and  Llaudeilo)  lavas  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  ajipears  to  he  widely  distributed, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  radiolaiian  cherts.  The  black  .slate  above  the 
Cader  Idris  amygdaloid  would,  in  a similar  position  in  Scotland,  be  associated  with  such  cherts, 
but  these  have  not  yet  lieen  noticed  at  thus  locality.  With  the  spheroidal  internally-radiating 
Iirismatio  structure  of  the  Cader  Idris  rock,  compare  that  of  the  lava  at  Acicastello  already- 
noticed  on  p.  2ti, 

2 Messrs.  Cole  and  Jennings,  Quart.  Jouru.  Geot.  Soe.  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  430.  From  the  examina- 
tion of  slices  prepared  from  a few  of  the  felsites  of  the  Dolgelly  district.  Dr.  Hatch  observed  a 
“striking  dilferonee  between  their  characters  and  those  of  the  Cambrian  felsites  of  Caernarvonshire. 
The  porphyritic  constituent  is  now  no  longer  (piartz,  but  felspar  (plagioelase),  and  the  rocks 
belong,  not  to  the  rhyolitic,  but  rather  to  the  less  acid  trachytes,  perhaps  even  to  the  andesites.” 
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about  45  miles  it  undergoes  considei’able  variation,  as  may  l)e  seen  by 
comparing  a section  through  Moelwyn  with  that  through  Cader  Tdris  already 
given.  According  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Williams,^  the 
main  mass  of  volcanic  material  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  region  consists  of 
fragmentary  rocks  varying  in  texture  from  agglomerates  into  fine  tuffs,  but 
showing  some  differences  in  the  succession  of  beds  in  different  localities. 

The  Tremadoc  group  of  strata  clearly  underlies  the  volcanic  series  of 
these  more  northerly  tracts.  But  it  contains,  so  far  as  appears,  no  intercala- 
tion of  volcanic  material.  The  inference  may  thus  be  drawn  that  the 
eruptions  began  in  the  Cader  Idris  district,  and  did  not  extend  into  that  of 
Manod  and  Moelwyn  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Arenig  period. 
Above  the  Tremadoc  group  lies  the  well-marked  and  persistent  band,  about 
13  feet  thick,  known  as  the  Gartli  grit,  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
as  a convenient  base-line  to  the  Arenig  group. 

In  this  northern  district,  among  the  sediments  which  overlie  the  Garth 
grit,  layers  of  fine  tuff  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  which  north  of 
Cwm  Orthin  thicken  out  into  a considerable  mass  between  the  grit  and  the 


Nw  Moelwyn  Se 


Fig.  49. — Section  across  tlie  Moelwyn  Range. ^ 

1,  Tremadoc  Group ; 2,  Garth  or  Arenig  grit  (base  of  Arenig  group) ; 3,  Arenig  slates,  etc. ; 3^.  Lower  slate  band  ; 

3^,  Middle  slate  ban<l ; 33,  Upper  slate  band;  4’,  Lower  agglomerate;  42,  Middle  agglomerate;  43,  Upper 

agglomerate ; 5,  Llandeilo  group ; G,  Granite  boss  of  Moel  tan  y Grisiau. 

lowest  of  the  great  agglomerates.  These  tuffs,  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  district,  are  followed  by  a band  of  slate  which 
in  some  places  has  yielded  a Lingula,  Orthis  Oarausii,  and  a Tetragraptus, 
and  points  to  an  interval  of  quiescence  in  the  volcanic  history.  We  now  enter 
upon  an  enormous  thickness  of  agglomerates  and  tuffs  separated  by  several 
bands  of  slate.  Taking  advantage  of  the  slaty  intercalations,  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Williams  have  divided  this  great  accumulation  of  fragmentary 
^'olcanic  material  into  three  beds  (Fig.  49).  Tlie  matrix  of  the  agglomer- 
ates is  compact  and  pale,  so  as  to  resemble  and  to  have  been  called  “ felstone,” 
but  showing  its  fragmentary  nature  on  weathered  surfaces.  The  blocks 
imbedded  in  this  paste  range  up  to  sometimes  as  much  as  1 1 feet  in  length 
by  4 feet  in  width.  Their  minute  petrographical  characters  have  not  been 
studied,  but  the  blocks  are  stated  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  “ slaty 
and  schistose  fragments  mixed  with  rounded  pebbles  of  fine-grained 
‘ felstone.’  ” They  are  heaped  together  as  in  true  agglomerates.  In  the 

’ Quart.  Jmmi.  Geol.  Soc.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  368. 

- After  ilessrs.  .Temiings  and  Williams,  Quart.  Journ.  (teol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  371, 
and  Horizon!.  Sect.  Geol.  Snrv.  Sheet  28. 
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upper  agglomerate,  fragments  of  cleaved  slate  containing  LAwjida  have 
been  observed. 

The  name  of  “felstoue”  is  restricted  by  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Williams 
to  certain  fine-grained  varieties  of  rock,  of  which  a thin  hand  lies  at  the 
base  of  tJie  lower  agglomerate,  while  another  of  considerably  greater  im- 
portance occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  agglomerate.  These  bands 
consist  of  a fine  compact  greenish  base,  and  weather  with  a dull  white  crust ; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  thicker  sheet,  a columnar  structure  shows  itself. 
Whether  these  rocks  are  to  be  regarded  as  lavas  or  sills,  or  even  as  finer 
varieties  of  tuff,  is  a cpiestion  that  awaits  furtlier  inquiry.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  investigation  of  tlie  two  observers  just  cited,  that  the  pyroclastic 
constituents  must  vastly  preponderate  in  the  volcanic  series  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  region.  All  these  rocks,  whether  coarse  or  fine-grained, 
appear  to  be  rather  acid  in  composition,  and  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
obtained  of  a sequence  among  them  from  a more  basic  to  a more  acid  series, 
as  in  Cader  Idris. 

. 1 he  higliest  agglomerate  bed  of  the  Manod  and  Moelwyn  area  is  covered 

by  slates  which  contain  Llandeilo  graptolites.  In  this  way,  by  means  of 
pakeontological  evidence,  the  upward  and  downward  limits  of  the  Arenig 
volcanic  series  in  this  part  of  Wales  arc  definitely  fixed. 

Hardly  any  information  has  yet  been  obtained  as  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  vents  from  which  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  Merionethshire 
were  discharged.  In  the  course  of  the  mapping  of  the  ground,  the  Geological 
Survey  recognized  that,  as  the  greatest  bulk  of  erapted  material  lies  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  region,  the  chief  centres  of  emission 
were  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter,  and  that  possibly  some  of  the  intrusive 
masses  which  break  through  the  rocks  west  of  the  great  escarpment  may 
mark  the  site  of  vents,  such  as  Tyddyn-rhiw,  Gelli-llwyd-fawr,  Y-Foel-ddu, 
Rliobell  Fawr,  and  certain  bosses  near  Arenig.^  The  distribution  of  the 
volcanic  materials  indicates  that  there  were  certainly  more  than  one  active 
crater.  Wliile  the  southward  thickening  of  the  whole  volcanic  gi’oup  points 
to  some  specially  vigorous  volcano  in  that  quarter,  the  notable  thinning 
away  of  the  upper  tuffs  southward  and  their  great  depth  about  Arenig 
suggest  their  having  come  from  some  vent  in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  lower  tufls  are  absent  at  Arenig,  while  on  Aran  Mawddwy, 
only  nine  miles  to  the  south,  they  reach  a depth  of  3000  feet.  Still  farther 
to  the  south  these  voleanic  ejections  become  more  and  more  divided  by 
intercalated  bands  of  ordinary  sediment.  One  of  the  most  important 
volcanoes  of  the  region  evidently  rose  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
what  is  now  Aran  Mawddwy.  There  seems  reason  to  surmise  that  the 
sites  of  the  chief  vents  now  lie  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  great  escarp- 
ment, Imried  under  the  tliick  sedimentary  formations  which  cover  all  that 
region. 

If  we  are  justified,  on  stratigraphical  and  petrographical  grounds,  in 
connecting  the  lowest  A'olcanic  rocks  of  tlie  Berwyn  range  with  those  of 
' Mem.  deal.  Sure.  vol.  iii.  2iid  edit.  p.  98  ; see  also  pp.  44,  54,  .58,  71. 
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Merionethshire,  we  may  speculate  on  the  existence  of  a group  of  submarine 
vents,  coming  into  eruption  at  successive  intervals,  from  some  epoch  during 
the  period  of  the  Lingula  Flags  up  to  that  of  the  Bala  rocks,  and  covering  with 
lavas  and  ashes  a space  of  sea-bottom  at  least  forty  miles  from  east  to  west 
by  more  than  .twenty  miles  from  north  to  south,  or  roughly,  an  area  of  some 
800  square  miles.^ 

Besides  the  materials  ejected  to  the  surface,  the  ancient  volcanic  region 
of  Merionethshire  was  marked  by  the  intrusion  of  a vast  amount  of  igneous 
rock  between  and  across  the  bedding-planes  of  the  strata  deep  underground. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Geological  Survey  map  is  the 
great  number  of  sills  represented  as  running  with  the  general  strike  of  the 
strata,  especially  between  the  top  of  the  Harlech  grits  and  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  series.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mawddach,  between 
Barmouth  and  Ehaiadr  Mawddach,  in  a distance  of  twelve  miles  the  Survey 
mapped  “more  than  150  intrusions  varying  from  a few  yards  to  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.”  ^ This  zone  of  sills  is  equally  marked  on  the  south  side  of 
the  valley.  It  may  be  traced  all  round  the  Harlech  anticline  until  it  dies 
out,  as  the  bedded  masses  also  do,  towards  Towyn  on  the  south  and  about 
Tremadoc  on  the  north. 

The  presence  of  such  a zone  of  intrusive  sheets  at  the  base  of  an  ancient 
volcanic  series  is  a characteristic  feature  in  the  geology  of  Britain.  It  is 
met  with  again  and  again  among  the  Paheozoic  systems,  and  appears  on  a 
striking  scale  in  association  with  the  Tertiary  basaltic  plateaux  of  Antrim 
and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  more  strongly  de- 
veloped than  beneath  the  Arenig  group  of  lavas  and  tuffs  in  North  Wales. 
Abundant  as  are  the  protrusions  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey  map,  they 
fall  short  of  the  actual  number  to  be  met  with  on  the  ground.  Indeed,  to 
represent  them  as  they  really  are  would  require  laborious  surveying  and  the 
xise  of  maps  on  a far  larger  scale  than  one  inch  to  a mile. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  sills  are  basic  rocks,  or,  in  the  old  and  con- 
venient terminology,  “ greenstones.”  Those  of  the  Cader  Idris  district  have 
been  examined  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Jennings,  who  found  that,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  alteration  everywhere  shown  by  the  abundant 
epidote  and  calcite,  the  coarser  varieties  may  be  recognized  as  having  originally 
been  dolerites  approaching  gabbro,  with  a well-developed  ophitic  character, 
the  general  range  of  structure  being  from  dolerites  without  olivine  and 
aphanites  to  andesitic  rocks  with  an  originally  glassy  matrix.  Dr.  Hatch 
confirmed  this  diagnosis  from  slides  prepared  from  my  specimens.  The 
ophitic  structure  is  usually  characteristic  and  well  preserved,  in  spite  of  the 
alteration  indicated  by  epidote,  chlorite,  urahte,  and  leucoxene. 

That  this  zone  of  “ greenstone  ” sills  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
Merionethshire  volcanoes  may  be  reasonably  concluded.  The  way  in  which 
they  follow  the  line  of  the  great  escai’pment,  their  almost  entire  absence 
from  the  Cambrian  dome  to  the  west,  their  cessation  as  the  overlying  lavas 

^ The  Berwyn  Hills,  however,  will  be  describeil  in  later  pages  as  a distinct  volcanic  district. 

^ J/cOT.  (ii’ul.  Siirv.  vol.  iii.  ]>.  26.  “ Quart.  Jnitrii.  (real.  f!oc.  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  432. 
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and  tuffs  die  out  laterally,  and  their  scarcity  above  the  lower  part  of  the 
volcanic  group,  seem  t<  > indicate  their  close  relationship  to  that  group.  More- 
over, that  they  must  have  been  as  a whole  later  than  the  main  part  of  the  lavas 
and  tuffs  may  be  inferred  from  their  position.  The  molten  material  of  which 
they  were  formed  could  hardly  have  forced  its  way  between  and  across  the 
strata  unless  egress  to  the  surface  had  been  impeded  by  some  thick  overlying 
mass.  The  “greenstones”  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  lateral  emanations  from 
funnels  of  more  basic  lava  towards  the  close  of  the  volcanic  period.  Possibly 
some  at  least  of  the  highly  slaggy  and  vesicular  bands  to  which  I ha^  e 
referred  may  represent  portions  of  this  material,  which  actually  flowed  out 
as  streams  of  lava  at  the  surface. 

But  there  is  likewise  evidence  of  extensive  intrusion  of  more  siliceous 
rocks.  On  the  Geological  Survey  map,  besides  the  numerous  “ greenstones,” 
various  sheets  of  “ felspathic  porphyry  ” are  represented  as  running  with  the 
general  strike  of  the  region,  but  here  and  there  breaking  across  it.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  acid  sills  is  that  wdiich,  in  the  noble  precipice 
of  Cader  Idris,  has  a thickness  of  aborrt  1500  feet  and  a length  of  three  or 
four  miles.  It  is  shown  on  the  maj)  to  be  transgressive  across  other  rocks, 
and,  as  seen  on  the  ground,  it  maintains  the  uniformity  of  texture  which  is 
characteristic  rather  of  sheets  that  have  solidified  ciuderne<ath  than  of  those 
which  have  congealed  with  comparative  rapidity  at  the  surface.  On  a fresh 
fracture  the  rock  presents  a pale  bluish -grey  tint,  becoming  yellowish  or 
brownish  as  the  result  of  weathering.  Its  texture  is  finely  granvdar,  with 
occasional  disseminated  felspars.  Under  the  microscope  a section  of  it  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hatch  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  structure  of  a niicrogranite, 
a confused  holocrystalline  aggregate  of  quarts!  and  felspar,  with  a few  por- 
phyritic  felspars.  IMessrs.  Cole  and  Jennings  have  proposed  to  revive  for 
this  rock  Daubuisson’s  name  “ Eurite.”  ^ 

A similar  rock  occurs  at  a lower  horizon  among  the  Lingula  Elags  at 
Gelli-llwyd-fawr,  two  miles  south-west  of  Dolgelly,'^  and  much  microgranite 
has  been  injected  along  the  slopes  above  Tyddyn-mawr. 

The  chronological  relation  of  these  acid  sheets  and  bosses  to  the  more 
basic  intrusions  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  That  some  of  them 
may  have  solidified  in  vents  and  may  have  lieen  directly  connected  with  the 
protrusion  of  the  later  or  more  highly  siliceous  lavas  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able. Others  again  would  seem  to  belong  to  a much  later  geological  period 
than  the  Arenig  volcanoes.  In  this  late  series  the  well-known  boss  of 
Taii-y-gi-isiau  near  Eestiniog  shoixld  probably  be  included.  This  mass 
of  eruptive  material  was  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  “intrusive 
syenite.”  It  has  been  more  recently  examined  and  descrilxed  by  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Williams  as  a granitite.^  These  observers  have  noticed  not 
only  that  it  intrusively  trav'erses  and  alters  the  Tremadoc  group,  but  that 
its  intrusion  appears  to  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  cleavage  which 

1 Hr.  Harker  speaks  of  the  roek  as  a granophyre. 

- Messrs.  Cole  and  .Teniiings,  op.  cit.  p.  4.35. 

“ Quart.  Jouni.  Ifeol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1S91),  p.  379, 
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affects  the  Llaudeilo  as  well  as  older  formations.  This  granitic  boss  has 
thus  probably  no  connection  with  the  Arenig  volcanoes,  but  belongs  to  a 
later  period  in  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Principality. 

The  remarkable  scarcity  of  dykes  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  Wales  has 
been  noticed  by  more  than  one  observer.  Among  the  intrusive  “ gxeen- 
stones  ” of  Merionethshire  some  occasionally  assume  the  . dyke  form,  and 
through  the  agglomerates  and  tuffs  of  llhobell  Pawr  dykes  ot  olivine-diabase 
have  worked  their  way.  In  the  Festiniog  district  various  altered  andesitic 
dykes  have  been  noted.  But  there  has  been  no  widespread  fissuring  of  the 
ground  and  uprise  of  lava  in  the  rents,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Archaean 
gneiss,  and  in  the  later  Palaeozoic,  but  still  more  in  the  Tertiary  volcanic 
regions.  This  feature  becomes  aril  the  more  notable  when  it  is  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  great  development  of  sills,  and  the  evidence  thereby 
afforded  of  widespread  and  extremely  vigorous  sid.iterranean  volcanic  action. 

In  the  Merionethshire  region  there  certainly  was  a long  period  of 
quiescence  between  the  close  of  the  Arenig  and  the  beginning  of  the  Bala 
eruptions.  Moreover,  no  evidence  has  yet  been  found  that  active  vents 
ever  again  appeared  in  that  district,  the  subterranean  energy  at  its  next 
outburst  having  broken  out  farther  to  the  east  and  north.  In  Anglesey, 
however,  where,  as  I shall  point  out,  there  is  proof  of  contemporaneous 
tuffs  among  the  Arenig  rocks,  it  is  possible  that  a continuous  record  of 
volcanic  action  may  yet  be  traced  from  Arenig  well  onward  into  Bala  time. 


ii.  SHROPSHIRE 

About  35  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  volcanic  range  of 
Merionethshire  a small  tract  of  Arenig  rocks  rises  from  amidst  younger 
formations,  and  forms  the  picturesque  country  between  Church  Stoke  and 
Pontesbury.  Murchison  in  his  excellent  account  of  this  district  clearly 
recognized  the  presence  of  both  intrusive  and  interstratified  igneous  rocks.^ 
The  ground  has  in  recent  years  been  more  carefully  worked  over  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morton  and  Professor  Lapworth.® 

At  the  top  of  the  Arenig  group  of  this  district  lies  a zone  of  well- 
stratified  andesitic  tuff  and  breccia  (Stapeley  Ash),  with  frequent  intercala- 
tions of  shales,  and  occasionally  fossiliferous.^  There  is  thus  satisfactory 
proof  of  contemporaneous  eruptions  at  intervals  during  the  accumulation  of 
the  later  Arenig  sediments.  That  there  were  also  outflows  of  lava  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  sheets  of  augito-  and  hypersthene- andesite. 
These  volcanic  intercalations  form  marked  ridges,  having  a general  northerly 
trend.  They  are  folded  over  the  broad  laccolitic  ridge  of  Corndon,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  they  are  thrown  into  a synclinal  trough,  so  that  succes- 
sive parallel  outcrops  of  them  are  exposed.  According  to  the  mapping  of 

1 Silurian  System  (1839),  chap,  xix.;  Siluria,  4tli  edit.  (1867),  pp.  26,  49. 

Proc,  Liverpool  Ocol,  Soc.  x.  (1854),  p.  62.  ^ Gcol,  May.  (1887),  p-  78. 

■*  Prof.  Lapwortli  and  Hr.  W.  W.  AVatts,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  xiii.  (1894),  pp.  317,  337. 
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the  Geological  Survey  tliey  are  thickest  towards  the  west,  and  become 
more  split  up  with  intercalated  sediments  as  they  range  eastward. 

Volcanic  eruptions  in  this  Shropshire  region  continued  from  the  Arenig 
into  the  Bala  period.  They  are  marked  among  the  Llaudeilo  strata  by 
occasional  tufts  and  Ijy  two  massi\'e  beds  of  “ volcanic  grit,”  described  by 
Murchison,^  but  they  appear  to  have  been  rather  less  vigorous  in  the 
interval  represented  by  tliis  subdivision  of  the  Silurian  system.  Those  of 
Bala  time  gave  forth  abundant  discharges  of  ash,  of  which  tlie  lowest 
accumulation,  locally  known  as  the  Hagley  Asli,  con.sists  of  andesitic 
detritus.  Occasional  layers  of  tuff  are  intercalated  in  the  overlying  Hagley 
Shales,  above  which  comes  an  important  band  called  the  Whittery  Ash, 
“ consisting  of  andesitic  and  rhyolitic  breccias  and  conglomerates,  fine  ashes 
with  curious  spherulitic  or  pisolitic  structures,  and  bands  of  shale  often 
tossiliferous.”  ^ It  is  evident  that  the  eruptions  of  the  Shelve  district  came 
from  independent  vents  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  never  reached  the 
importance  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  Arenig  age  in  Montgomeryshire  or  of 
Bala  age  in  Caernarvonshire. 

XumeroTis  dykes  and  sills  traverse  the  rocks  of  this  district.  They 
consist  cliiefly  of  hypersthene-dol^rite.  They  appear  to  belong  to  a much 


Corndon, 


A,  Arenig  Hags  and  shales  ; 13,  ande.sites  and  tufla  ; C,  intrusive  dolerite. 

later  period  than  the  interstratitied  volcanic  series ; at  least  some  of  them 
are  found  altering  the  I’entamerus  limestones,  and  these  must  be  later  than 
tlie  Llandovery  rocks.^  The  most  important  sill  is  that  wliich  forms 
Corndon,  the  central  igneous  mass  of  the  district.  This  body  of  dolerite 
was  ascertaiued  by  Mr.  AVatts  not  to  be  a boss  but  a laccolite,  which 
wedges  out  both  towards  the  north -w’cst  and  south-east,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  50. 

Six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Shelve  and  Corndon  district  the  Breidden 
Hills  rise  on  the  border  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  and  include  a 
mass  of  volcanic  material  belonging  to  a distinct  area  of  eruption.  In  the 
ridge  that  extends  for  about  three  and  a half  miles  through  Moel-y-golfa 
and  Middletown  Hill,  a synclinal  trough  of  volcanic  rocks  lies  upon  shales, 
which  from  their  fossils  have  been  placed  in  the  Bala  group.  The  volcanic 
series  appears  to  exceed  1000  feet  in  thickness.  The  lowest  part  of  it  on 
Moel-y-golfa  consists  of  andesitic  lavas  about  400  feet  thick,  followed  by^ 
tuffs  and  volcanic  conglomerates.  The  lavas  resemble  some  of  the  “ por- 

■ Silurian  System,  p.  229.  - Messrs.  Lapwortli  and  tVatts,  op.  cH.  p.  318. 

After  Prof.  Lapwortli  and  Jlr.  Watta,  op.  eit.  p.  342.  * (}p.  dl.  p.  339. 
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phyrites  ” of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  contain  two  forms  of  pyroxene — 
one  rhombic,  probably  enstatite,  and  the  other  monoclinic  angite.  There  are 
likewise  considerable  masses  of  intrusive  rock,  which  are  varieties  of  diabase 
or  dolerite.’ 

iii.  SCOTLAND 

From  the  centre  of  England  we  must  in  imagination  transport  our- 
selves into  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  wliere  a widely  dis- 
tributed series  of  Silurian  Amlcanie  rocks  has  been  preserved.  It  was,  until 
recently,  supposed  that  the  Silurian  system  north  of  the  Tweed  contains  no 
contemporaneously  erupted  volcanic  rocks.  Yet,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1800,  I pointed  to  the  abundant  existence  of  volcanic  detritus  in  these 
strata  throughout  the  southern  counties  as  a probable  indication  of  volcanic 
actmty  at  the  time  and  in  the  area  within  which  the  strata  were  deposited.^ 
Some  years  latei’,  when  the  microscope  had  been  introduced  as  an  aid  to 
field-geology,  I sliced  some  of  the  Silurian  sediments  of  that  region  and 
found  them,  particularly  certain  shales  and  grits  of  Molfatdale,  to  contain  a 
large  admixture  of  perfectly  fresh  unworn  felspar  crystals,  which  I felt 
tolerably  certain  had  been  supplied  by  volcanic  explo.sions.  As  no  trace, 
however,  had  then  been  detected  of  an  intercalated  volcanic  group  in  any 
part  of  the  Silurian  series  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  I used  at  that  time  to 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  volcanic  detritus  having  been  wind-borne 
from  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lake  District.  I had  at  that  time  110  suspicion 
that  its  source  was  rather  to  be  sought  under  my  feet.  The  presence  of 
volcanic  rocks  underneath  the  uplands  of  the  south  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  a welcome  explanation  of  the  frequent  felspathic  composition  of  inan^- 
of  the  Silurian  greywackes  and  shales  of  that  i-egion,  and  particularly  the 
abundance  of  andesitic  and  felsitic  fragments  in  them. 

It  had  been  long  known  that  the  Scottish  Silurian  formations,  besides 
having  undergone  extensive  phcation,  have  also  been  injected  by  protrusions 
of  igneous  material  of  various  kinds.  The  intrusive  character  of  many  of 
these  is  so  obvious  that  a similar  origin  was  attributed  even  to  those  bosses 
which  could  not  be  proved  to  be  intrusive.  Kecent  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  however,  and  more  especially  the  numerous  and  careful  traverses  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Peach,  have  revealed  the  unlooked-for  and 
important  fact  that  a large  number  of  these  supposed  intrusions  are  reallv 
portions  of  a volcanic  group  brought  up  on  the  crests  of  anticlinal  folds,  and 
laid  bare  by  denudation.  This  group  can  be  traced  for  at  least  100  miles 
from  north-east  to  south-west  over  a belt  of  country  sometimes  oO  miles 
broad.  Its  original  limits  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  they  obviousl}’  exceeded 
those  within  which  the  rocks  can  now  be  seen.  Nevertheless  the  present 
boundaries  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  2000  square  miles.  Tins  PahTozoic 
volcanic  region  is  tlms  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  British  Isles. 

1 See  Mr.  \V.  W.  AVatts  on  the  Igneous  and  Associated  Rook.'i  of  the  Breidden  Hills,  Quart. 
Journ.  (ir.ol.  Sue.  vol.  xli.  (1885),  ji.  532. 

^ Trann.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,  xxii.  (1860),  p.  636. 
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Owing,  however,  to  the  constant  plication  of  the  strata,  and  the  wide  space 
which  the  overhdng  sedinientary  deposits  are  thus  made  to  cover,  the 
volcanic  group  only  comes  occasionally  into  view,  and  thus  occrrpies  but  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  region  over  which  its  scattered 
outcrops  appear.  These  exposures,  sometimes  only  a few  square  yards  in 
extent,  may  always  be  looked  for  where  the  anticlinal  folds  bring  up  a 
sufficiently  low  portion  of  the  Silurian  system ; they  prove  that  a vast 
volcanic  floor  underlies  the  visible  Lower  Silurian  grits  and  shales  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland. 

Without  anticipating  details  which  will  projieiiy  appear  in  the  official 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sm-vey,  I may  briefly  indicate  the  visible  boundaries 
of  the  volcanic  group,  and  refer  to  some  of  the  localities  where  it  may  best  be 
seen.  The  most  easterly  points  where  it  has  been  recognized  by  Mr.  Peach 
stand  on  the  crests  of  some  sharp  anticlinal  folds  near  St.  Mary’s  Loch  and 
near  Leadburn  and  Winkstoue  in  Peeblesshire.  Farther  westwards  it  appears 
at  many  places  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Silurian  territory,  as  at 
Komanuo  Bridge,  Wrae,  Kilbucho,  Culter  Water  and  Abington,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  exposure  depending  partly  on  the  breadth  of  the  anticline 
and  partly  on  the  depth  to  which  it  has  been  cut  down  by  denudation. 
Near  Sanquhar  the  volcanic  series  opens  out  for  a breadth  of  more  than  a 
mile,  and  is  seen  at  intervals  across  the  wild  moorlands  of  Garrick,  until 
from  the  Stinchar  valley  it  widens  out  seaward  and  occupies  much  of  the 
coast-line  of  Ayrshire  between  Girvan  and  the  mouth  of  Loch  Piyan.  It 
probably  rises  again  along  a fold  near  Portpatrick,  and  it  is  seen  at 
various  points  along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Silurian  uplands,  as  near 
Castle-Douglas,  at  Glenkiln,  Bell  Craig  near  Moffat,  and  the  head  of  Ettrick- 
dale. 

The  best  sections  are  those  exposed  along  the  coast  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Ballantrae.  When  that  ground  was  first  examined  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  hypothetical  views  in  regard  to  metamorphism  already 
referred  to  were  in  full  ascendant,  and  the  rocks  were  mapped  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  those  which  had  been  followed  in  Wales.  Professor 
Bonney,  however,  a few  years  later  recognized  the  true  igneous  nature  of 
many  of  the  rocks.  He  found  among  them  porphyrite  lavas  and  agglomer- 
ates which  he  regarded  as  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age,  likewise  intrusive 
serpentines  and  gabbros.^ 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  this  wide  district  include  both  lavas  and  their 
pyroclastic  accompaniments,  as  well  as  intrusive  sills  and  bosses  of  various 
materials.  They  have  recently  been  studied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  and  full 
descriptions  of  them  by  him  will  appear  in  a forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.  He  has  ascertained  that  though 
generally  more  or  less  decomposed,  the  lavas  would  be  classed  by  German 
petrographers  as  diabases  and  dialrase-porphyrites.  The  former  are  com- 
pact dark-green  non-porphyritic  rocks,  often  containing  numerous  small 
spherical  amygdales ; while  the  latter  are  markedly  porphyritic,  enclosing 
^ Quart.  Journ.  Geul.  Soo.  vol.  xxxiv.  (1878),  p.  769. 
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large  plienocrysts  of  more  or  less  altered  plagioclase,  often  measuring  half 
an  inch  across.  These  two  groups  of  rock  are  connected  by  transitional 
varieties.  They  were  xnobahly,  in  the  first  instance,  composed  of  plagioclase, 
augite,  iron-ores,  and  a variable  quantity  of  imperfectly  crystallized  interstitial 
matter. 

Some  of  these  rocks  closely  resemble  in  outward  appearance  the 
andesites  (“  porphyrites  ”)  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  the  district  not 
many  miles  to  the  north,  that  is,  fine  purplish-red  rocks  with  a compact 


Fig.  51. — Structure  in  finely-aniygdaloidal  diabase  lava,  south  of  mouth  of  Stiiichar  River,  Ayrsliire. 
The  fine  dots  and  circle.s  mark  the  lines  of  amygdales. 

base  through  which  porphyritic  felspars  are  abundantly  scattered.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  markedly  slaggy,  and  show  even  a ropy  surface,  while  the 
breccias  associated  with  them  contain  blocks  of  similar  slag. 

But  the  most  characteristic  external  feature  of  these  lavas  is  their 
tendency  to  assume  irregularly-elliptical,  sack-like  or  pillow-shaped  forms 
On  a weathered  face  they  sometimes  look  like  a pile  of  partially-filled  sacks 
heaped  on  each  other,  the  prominences  of  one  projecting  into  corresponding 
hollows  in  the  next.  The  general  aspect  of  this  structure  is  shown  in  Tig. 
12,  which  represents  a face  of  rock  about  eight  feet  higli  and  six  feet  broad. 
The  rocks  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  are  usually  finely  amygdaloidal,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  vesicles  are  grouped  in  lines  parallel  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pillow-like  block  in  which  they  occur.  The  diagram  in 
VOL.  I 0 
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rig.  51  represents  in  ground-plan  a surface  about  twelve  feet  square  on 
the  shore  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Stinchar. 
In  the  heart  of  the  spheroids  enclosed  fragments  of  other  lavas  are  some- 
times observable. 

This  singular  structure  has  already  (p.  184)  been  referred  to  as 
strikingly  displayed  in  a rock  at  the  top  of  Cader  Idris.  It  is  found  in 
dark  basic  lavas  probably  of  Arenig  age,  which  will  be  afterwards  referred 
to  as  occuri'ing  along  the  southern  Hanks  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
also  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Teall  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Lizard,  and  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  Saxony  and 
California.^  In  these  different  localities  it  is  associated  with  jaspers  and 
cherts,  some  of  which  contain  abundant  Kadiolaria.  The  same  structure  has 
been  found  among  the  variolitic  diabases  of  Mont  Genevre,^  and  likewise  in 
some  modern  lavas,  as  in  that  of  Acicastello  already  referred  to  {ante,  p.  2G). 

The  volcanic  agglomerates  and  breccias,  in  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire, 


Fig.  52. — View  of  Kiiockdoliau  Hill  from  the  east. 


attain  a great  development  in  several  centres  probably  at  or  near  the 
original  volcanic  vents.  They  present  several  distinct  petrographical  types. 
The  remarkable  neck-like  hill  of  Knockdolian  in  the  Stinchar  Valley  is  made 
of  a coarse  breccia  composed  mainly  of  angular  pieces  of  dull  greyish-green 
fine-grained  diabase.  The  breccias  and  agglomerates  of  Eennane  Head  in 
some  parts  consist  largely  of  broken- up  shales,  flinty  mudstone,  black 
radiolaiian  flint  oi'  chert,  and  abundant  fragments  of  andesites  and  felsites. 
In  other  parts  the  volcanic  material  predominates,  including  angular  and 
subangular  fragments  of  various  somewhat  basic  lavas,  lumps  of  vesicular  slag 
and  pieces  of  pumice.  Here  and  there  much  calcite  is  diffused  through 
the  matrix  in  strings,  veins  and  patches,  which  enclose  the  lapilli.  The 
agglomerate  north  of  Lenclalfoot  possesses  a greenish,  somewhat  serpentinous 
matrix,  through  which  immense  numbers  of  tabular  felspar  crystals  are 
scattered.  Similar  crystals  also  occur  abundantly  in  embedded  blocks  of 

' Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Roy.  OeoL  Soc.  Cornwall,  1894,  p.  3.  Mr.  L.  Ransome,  Bnll.  Depart, 
Geol.  University  of  California,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

^ Messrs.  Cole  and  Gregory,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  311. 
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one  of  the  purplish  dialja.se-porphyrites,  which  occurs  in  mass  on  the  shore 
and  inland,  and  closely  resembles  the  rock  of  Carnethy  in  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  volcanic  series  of  the  Pentlaiid  Hills. 

Yet  another  and  very  distinct  type  of  agglomerate  is  to  he  seen  on  the 
Mains  Hill  south-east  of  Ballantrae.  It  is  a coarse  rock,  enclosing  blocks 
up  to  a yard  or  more  in  diameter,  of  a fine  compact  purplish  porphyrite, 
with  large  crystals  of  plagioclase  and  smaller  ones  of  augite.  In  some 
places  immense  numbers  of  the  small  lapilli  in  the  matrix  consist  of  an 
extremely  fine  vesicular  pumice.  Small  perfect  and  larger  broken  crystals  ^ 
of  augite  are  likewise  abundant  in  some  of  the  greenish,  more  basic  parts  of 
the  mass.  These  greenish  serpentinous  parts  and  the  numerous  augite 
crystals  point  to  the  explosion  of  some  tolerably  basic  pyroxenic  lava.  A 
similar  dark  green,  almost  black,  rock,  with  augite  crystals,  which  some- 
times measure  a (juarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occurs  near  Sanquhar  in 
Nithsdale.  It  presents  a close  resemblance  to  the  agglomerate  of  Khobell 
Fawr,  already  alluded  to.  So  far  as  these  Scottish  agglomerates  have  yet 
been  microscopically  examined,  they  have  been  found  to  be  composed  of 
crystals,  crystal-fragments,  and  lapilli  derived  partly  from  lavas  similar  to 
those  above  described,  and  partly  from  felsitic  and  other  rocks  which  have 
not  yet  been  observed  here  in  the  form  of  lavas. 

The  finer  tuffs  show  likewise  a considerable  range  of  composition. 
According  to  Mr.  Peach’s  observations  along  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
volcanic  area,  the  ejected  materials  have  consisted  largely  of  fine  dust 
(probably  in  great  measure  felsitic),  which  towards  the  north-east  is  gradu- 
ally interleaved  with  ordinary  sediment  till  the  ashy  character  disappears. 
As  I have  already  remarked,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  overlying 
greywackes  and  shales  derived  part  of  their  material  either  directly  from 
volcanic  explosions  or  from  the  attrition  of  banks  of  lavas  and  tuffs  exposed 
to  denudation. 

But  besides  the  interstratified  lavas  and  fragmental  rocks  there  occur 
numerous  intrusive  masses  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
volcanic  series  that  they  may  with  little  hesitation  be  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  it.  They  consist  of  various  gabbros  and  serpentines,  which  are 
especially  developed  where  the  volcanic  series  comes  out  in  greatest  force  in 
the  south-west  of  Ayrshire.  They  also  include  more  acid  intrusions  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rock  of  Byne  Hill,  near  Girvan,  even  assume  the 
characters  of  granite. 

The  dying  out  of  the  volcanic  material  towards  the  north-east  probably 
indicates  that  the  vents  of  the  period  lay  rather  in  the  central  or  south- 
western parts  of  the  district.  Unfortunately,  the  limited  extent  of  the 
exposures  of  the  rocks  makes  it  a hopeless  task  to  search  for  traces  of  these 
vents  over  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area.  There  are  two  localities, 
however,  where  the  search  may  he  made  with  better  pro.spect  of  success. 
One  of  these  is  a tract  to  the  north  of  Sanqidiar  in  Mthsdale,  which 
still  requires  to  be  studied  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  sequence 
and  structure  of  its  volcanic  rocks.  The  other  area  is  that  south-western 
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part  of  Ayrshire  which  has  been  already  cited  as  displaying  so  large  a 
development  of  the  volcanic  series.  Here  the  coast -sections  reveal  the 
intercalation  of  fossiliferons  bands  which  show  the  true  stratigraphical 
horizons  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs.  Under  Bennane  Head,  Professor  Lapworth 
some  years  ago  found,  in  certain  hardened  black  shales,  a group  of  graptolites 
which  mark  an  undoubted  Arenig  platform.^  Eecently  the  ground  has 
been  carefully  re-examined  by  Messrs  Peach  and  Horne,  who  have  detected  a 
number  of  other  fossiliferons  zones  which  confirm  and  extend  previous 
observations.  They  have  also  been  able  to  unravel  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  volcanic  series,  and  to  represent  it  on  the  6 -inch  maps  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  of  which  a reduction  on  the  scale  of  1 inch  to  a 
mile  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  following  tabular  summary, 
taken  partly  from  notes  made  by  myself  during  a series  of  traverses  of  the 
ground  with  Mr.  Peach  when  the  revision  was  begun,  and  partly  from 
memoranda  supplied  by  that  geologist  himself,  may  suffice  as  a general 
outline  of  the  volcanic  history  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  important 


region. 


Pentamerus  grit. 
Conglomerate  (Mulloch  Hill). 


ts 
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'Shales,  sandstones,  grits,  etc.  (Ardmillan,  Ealcletchie). 

Thick  conglomerate  (Byne  Hill,  Bennane,  etc.). 

Thick  fossiliferons  limestone  (Stinchar,  Girvan).  (On  this  horizon  come 
the  perlitio  I'elsites  and  soda-felsites  of  Winkstone  and  Wrae.) 

Sandstone  {Urthis  confinis)  passing  down  into  thick  conglomerate. 


o ■ 

CU  m 


o 

§ 

c a 


[Unconformability.] 

Green  mudstones,  grits  and  greywackes. 

'Thin  hand  of  dark  mudstone  with  Upper  Llandeilo  graptolites, 

f Group  of  Eadiolarian  cherts  (about  70  feet)  with  alternating  tufl's. 
I Tuff  or  volcanic  conglomerate,  with  occasional  lava-flows. 

I Black  shale  (10  feet)  with  Arenig  graptolites. 

Volcanic  breccias  around  local  centres  (Knockdolian,  etc.). 

Thick  group  of  porphyrite  and  diabase  lavas. 

Bed  flinty  mudstones  with  Arenig  graptolites. 

Porphyrites,  etc. 

Fine  tufl's,  etc.,  with  Lower  Arenig  fossils. 

^Diabase  lavas,  etc.  (base  not  seen). 


It  will  be  noticed  from  tliis  table  that  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic  series  is 
not  reached,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  its  full  thickness,  nor 
on  what  geological  platform  it  begins.  Possibly  its  visible  portions  repre- 
sent merely  the  closing  scenes  of  a long  volcanic  history,  which,  over  the 
area  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  extended  into  Cambrian  time,  like  the  contem- 
poraiy  series  of  Cader  Idris. 

Among  the  lowest  lavas  there  are  interstratified  courses  of  fine  tuffs, 

1 Oeol.  Mag.  1889,  p.  22. 
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flinty  shales  and  thin  limestones,  which  sometimes  fill  in  the  hollows 
between  the  pillow-likc  blocks  above  referred  to.  Among  the  characteristic 
Lower  Arenig  graptolites  of  these  intercalated  layers  are  Tetragraptus  hryon- 
oides,  T.  fruticosus,  T.  qumlrihracliiatus,  and  T.  Heaxli  together  witli  Caryocaris 
Wriyktii.  Considerable  variation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  volcanic  series.  In  some  places  the  lavas  ascend  almost  to  the 
top ; in  others,  thick  masses  of  breccia  or  agglomerate  take  their  place.  These 
fragmentary  materials  are  locally  developed  round  particular  centres,  which 
probably  lie  near  the  sites  of  active  vents  whence  large  quantities  of  pyro- 
clastic material  were  discharged.  One  of  the  volcanic  centres  must  have 
been  situated  close  to  the  position  of  Knockdolian  Hill  already  referred  to. 
The  exceedingly  coarse  breccia  of  that  eminence  is  rudely  stratified  in 
alternations  of  coarser  and  finer  material,  which  was  probably  to  some  extent 
assorted  under  water  around  the  cinder-cone  that  discharged  it.  The 
date  of  the  explosions  of  this  hill  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Peach  from 
the  intercalation  of  black  shales  containing  Arenig  graptolites  among  the 
breccias.  Another  vent  lay  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

Rnockdolian-  k! 


the  Mains  Hill  agglomerate,  if  not  actually  on  part  of  the  site  of  that  rock. 
Though  probably  not  more  than  a mile  from  the  Knockdolian  volcano,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  epoch  of  eruption,  this  vent,  to  judge  from  the 
peculiarities  of  its  ejected  material,  must  have  been  qnite  distinct  in  its 
source.  A third  vent  lay  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Piennane 
Head,  and  threw  out  the  extraordinary  masses  of  agglomerate  and  the  sheets 
of  lava  seen  on  the  coast  at  that  locality.  A fourth  may  be  traced  by'  its 
separate  group  of  fine  tuffs  on  the  coast  three  miles  south  of  Ballantiae. 

A feature  of  singxdar  intere.st  in  the  material  erupted  from  these  various 
centres  of  activity'  consists  in  the  evidence  that  the  explosions  occurred  at 
intervals  during  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations,  and  that 
these  formations  were  successively  disrupted  by  submarine  explosions.  Mr. 
Peach  has  found,  for  example,  abundant  pieces  of  the  peculiar  and  easily 
recognized  radiolarian  elierts  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  series.  That  these 
cherts  were  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the  volcanic  eruptions  is 
proved  by  their  intercalation  among  the  breccias.  Let  among  these  very 
breccias  lie  abundant  fragments  of  chert  which  must  have  already  solidified 
before  disruption.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  siliceous  ooze  not  only 
accumulated  but  set  into  solid  stone  on  the  sea-floor,  between  periods  of 
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volcanic  outburst,  and  that  such  an  occurrence  took  place  several  times  in 
succession  over  the  same  area. 

Tliese  facts  derive  further  interest  from  the  organic  origin  of  the  chert. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr.  Peach  and  his  colleagues  observed  that  between 
the  Glenkiln  Shale  with  its  Upper  Llandeilo  graptolites  and  the  top  of  the 
volcanic  group  in  the  centi’al  part  of  the  Silurian  ujilands,  alternations  of 
green,  grey  or  red  shaly  mudstones  and  flinty  greywackes  are  interleaved 
with  fine  tuffs,  and  are  specially  marked  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of 
nodules  and  bands  of  black,  grey  and  reddish  chert.  This  latter  substance,  on 
being  submitted  to  Dr.  Ilinde,  was  found  by  him  to  yield  twenty-tliree  new 
species  of  Eadiolaria  belonging  to  twelve  genera,  of  which  half  are  new.  It 
thus  appears  that  during  the  volcanic  activity  there  must  have  been  intervals 
of  such  cpuescence,  and  such  slow,  tranquil  sedimentation  in  clear,  perhaps 
moderately  deep  water,  that  a true  radiolarian  ooze  gathered  over  the 
sea-bottom.^ 

That  tlie  deposition  of  this  ooze  probably  occupied  a prolonged  lapse  of 
time  seems  clearly  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  the  fossils  that  occur  below 
and  above  the  cherts.  The  graptolites  underneath  indicate  a horizon  in  the 
Middle  Arenig  group,  those  overlying  the  cherts  are  unmistakably  Upper 
Llandeilo.  Thus  the  great  depth  of  strata  which  elsewhere  constitute  the 
Upper  Arenig  and  Lower  and  Middle  Llandeilo  subdivisions  is  here  repre- 
sented by  only  some  60  or  70  feet  of  radiolarian  cherts.  These  fine 
siliceous,  organic  sediments  probably  accumulated  with  extreme  slowness  in 
a sea  of  some  depth  and  over  a part  of  the  sea-floor  which  lay  outside  the 
area  of  the  transport  and  deposit  of  the  land-derived  sediment  of  the  time.^ 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  succession 
of  deposits  in  the  volcanic  series  of  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire,  the  accom- 
panying section  (Fig.  54)  is  inserted.  In  descending  order  we  come  first  upon 

a group  of  greywackes  and  grey 
shattery  mudstones  (a),  followed  by 
grey-green  and  dark  banded  cherts, 
containing  Eadiolaria  and  much  pli- 
cated. Next  comes  a group  of  dark- 
grey,  black  and  red  cherts,  with 
numerous  partings  and  thin  bands 
of  tuff  and  volcanic  conglomerate  (c). 
The  siliceous  bands  were  certainly 
deposited  during  the  volcanic  erup- 
rugose,  slaggy  upper  surface  of  the 
These  lavas  have  the  sack-like 


Fig.  54. — Section  of  part  of  the  Arenig  volcanic 
group,  stream  south  of  Beiniane  Head,  Ayrshire. 


tions,  and  they  are  moulded  round  the 
band  of  lavas  (d)  on  which  they  directly  lie. 
or  pillow  structure  already  described,  and  they  enclose  lumps  of  chert  con- 
taining Eadiolaria.  A few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  section  bands  of 
nodirlar  tuff  are  interposed  between  the  top  of  the  lavas  and  the  overlying 
cherts,  with  which  also  they  are  interstratified.  These  tuffs  contain  blocks 

^ Ann.  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  (1890),  6th  ser.  vi.  p.  40. 

^ Annual  Report  of  the  Geol.  Surv.  for  1895,  p.  27  of  reprint. 
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of  lava  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Below  the  belt  of  lavas  come 
black  cherts  and  shales  (e)  succeeded  below  by  volcanic  breccias  and  tuffs 
(/)  alternating  with  shales  in  thin  inconstant  courses.  These  coarse  detrital 
rocks  are  thororrghly  volcanic  in  origin,  and  they  contain  fragments  of  the 
black  cherts  which  lie  still  lower  in  the  series.  The  whole  depth  of  strata 
represented  in  this  section  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  100  feet. 

While  in  some  parts  of  the  Ayrshire  district  the  coarse  breccias  that 
accumulated  around  their  parent  vents  form  most  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  volcanic  series,  in  others  the  lavas  are  succeeded  by  fine  tuffs 
which  are  intercalated  among  the  ordinary  sediments,  and  show  a 
gradual  decline  and  cessation  of  volcanic  energy.  South  of  Ballan- 
trae,  for  example,  the  lavas  occupy  more  tlian  two  miles  of  coast,  in  which 
space  they  display  hardly  any  intercalations  of  sedimentary  material,  though 
they  show  more  or  less  distinctly  that  they  consist  of  many  separate  flows. 
Where  they  at  last  end,  bands  of  nodidar  and  fine  tuff  make  their  appear- 
ance, together  with  bands  of  ashy  shale  and  the  characteristic  zone  of  the 
red  radiolarian  cherts  or  flints.  Above  these,  in  conformable  sequence, 
come  bauds  of  black  shale,  containing  abundant  Upper  Llandeilo  graptolites, 
overlain  by  greenish  or  olive-coloured  shaly  mudstones,  which  pass  upward 
into  a thick  overlying  group  of  greywackes. 

In  this  section  the  alternation  of  fine  pyroclastic  with  ordinary  sedi- 
meut  shows  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ballantrae 
district  came  to  an  end  by  a slowly-lessening  series  of  explosions.  The 
ashy  material  gradually  dies  out,  and  does  not  reappear  all  through  the 
thick  group  of  sandy  and  muddy  sediments  which  here  overlies  the  volcanic 
series. 

We  thus  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Ayrshire  sections  that  volcanic 
action  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  during  the  Arenig 
period,  but  gradually  died  out  l;>efore  the  end  of  the  Llandeilo  period.  Ihe 
rocks  in  which  this  volcanic  history  is  chronicled  have  been  very  greatly 
disturbed  and  plicated,  so  that  though  from  their  frequently  vertical  position 
they  might  bo  thought  to  attain  a vast  depth,  they  very  possibly  do  not 
exceed  500  feet  in  thickness. 

As  the  volcanic  series  is  followed  north-eastwards  it  exhibits  a gradual 
diminution  in  extent  and  variety,  but  this  may  be  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
much  less  depth  of  it  exposed  on  the  crests  of  the  narrow  anticlines  that 
bring  it  to  the  surface.  There  is  evidence  in  that  region  that  the  eruptions 
did  not  everywhere  terminate  in  the  Llandeilo  period,  but  were  in  some 
districts  prolonged  into  the  age  of  the  Bala  rocks.  Thus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sanquhar  volcanic  breccias,  tuffs  and  lavas  have  been  found  by 
IMessrs.  Peach  and  Horne  intercalated  in  strata  apparently  belonging  to 
the  Bala  group.  Again,  in  the  district  of  Hartfell,  a moderately  coarse 
volcanic  agglomerate  occurs  in  the  heart  of  the  so-called  “ barren  mud- 
stones” of  the  Hartfell  black-shale  grouj),  which,  from  its  graptolites,  is 
placed  on  the  horizon  of  the  Bala  rocks.  At  Wiukstone,  Hamilton  Hill, 
and  Wrae  in  Peeblesshire,  perlitic  felsites  and  soda-felsites  have  been 
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detected  by  Messrs.  Peach  and  Horne  and  determined  by  Mr.  Teall.  They 
are  associated  with  the  Bala  limestone,  which  in  some  of  its  conglomeratic 
bands  contains  pebbles  of  fclsite. 

The  intrusive  rocks  which  accompany  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  series 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  are  best  displayed  in  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire, 
between  Girvan  and  Ballantrae,  where  they  appear  to  be  on  the  whole 
later  than  at  least  the  great  mass  of  the  interstratified  lavas  and 
tuffs.  The  most  abundant  rocks  and  the  earliest  to'  be  injected  are 
complex  basic  masses  which  include  serpentine,  olivine-enstatite  rock, 
troctolite,  gabbro  and  other  compounds,  all  which  may  be  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  original  basic  magma.  They  do  not  show  a finer  texture 
where  they  respectively'  meet,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  having  been  subse- 
quently intruded  into  each  other,  though  they  do  exhibit  such  structures 
along  their  lines  of  contact  with  the  surrounding  rocks,  into  which  they 
are  intrusive.  These  more  basic  masses  have  subsequently  been  invaded  by 
irregular  bosses  and  dyke-like  protrusions,  which,  when  small,  are  fine- 
grained dolerites,  but  when  in  larger  bodies  take  the  form  of  gabbro, 
sometimes  exhibiting  a mineral  banding  and  foliated  structure.  These 
banded  varieties  much  resemble  the  banded  Tertiary  gabbros  of  Skye  and 
some  parts  of  the  Lewisian  gneiss. 

At  the  Byne  Hill,  near  Girvan,  a large  intrusive  boss  or  ridge  displays 
on  its  outer  margin  a fine-grained  texture,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  serpentine.  Further  inwards  it  becomes  a fine  dolerite,  passing  into  gabbro 
and  increasing  in  coarseness  of  grain  as  well  as  in  acidity  of  composition, 
through  stages  of  what  in  the  field  would  be  called  diorite  and  quartz-diorite, 
into  a central  granitic  rock,  whereof  milky  or  blue  quartz  forms  the  prominent 
constituent.  The  intrusive  rocks  of  this  district  have  generally  been  ijijected 
parallel  to  the  stratification-planes,  and  take  on  the  whole  the  form  of  sills. 

Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  volcanic  episode  in  the  Silurian  period 
of  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  rocks  were  hKially  subjected  to  considerable 
disturbance  and  elevation,  whereby  parts  of  the  volcanic  series  were  exposed 
to  extensive  denudation.  Hence  the  overlying  unconformable  Caradoc 
conglomerates  are  in  some  places  largely  made  up  of  the  detritus  of  the 
volcanic  rocks.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  evidence  of  waste  during 
the  very  next  stage  of  the  Silurian  period,  for  it  affords  good  evidence 
that  the  extensive  sheets  of  intrusive  material  could  not  have  had  any 
large  amount  of  overlying  strata  resting  upon  them  at  the  time  of  their 
injection.  Pieces  of  these  intrusive  rocks,  such  as  the  serpentine,  occur 
abundantly  in  the  Caradoc  conglomerates,  some  of  which  indeed  are 
almost  wholly  composed  of  their  detritus.  Probably  the  total  thickness 
of  the  overlying  cover  of  rock  under  which  the  sills  were  injected  did 
not  amount  to  as  much  as  200  or  300  feet.  Yet  we  see  that  among 
the  sills  were  coarse  gabbros  and  granitoid  rocks.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  for  the  injection  of  such  intrusive  masses,  great  depth  and  enormous 
superincumbent  pressure  are  possibly  not  always  necessary. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  along  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Highlands,  a remarkable  group  of  rocks  has  been  observed,  intervening 
as  a narrow  interrupted  strip  between  the  schistose  masses  to  the  north  and 
the  great  boundary-fault  which  brings  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  vertical 
strata  against  them.  Between  Cortachy  in  Borfarshire  and  Stonehaven  on 
the  east  coast,  these  rocks  have  been  mapped  by  Mr.  G.  Barrow,  who  has 
carefully  worked  out  their  relations.  They  appear  again  between  Callander 
and  Loch  Lomond,  where  their  extent  and  structure  have  been  mapped  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  Clough.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  inqixiry  two  chief 
features  of  interest  are  presented  by  these  rocks.  They  include  a group 
of  sedimentary  strata  among  which  occur  bands  of  jasper  or  chert  contain- 
ing radiolaria,  and  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  members  is  a series  of 
volcanic  rocks  consisting  chiefly  of  dolerites  and  basalts,  some  of  which  have 
been  much  crushed  and  cleaved,  but  in  which  vesicular  structures  can  still 
occasionally  be  recognized. 

The  striking  resemblance  of  both  the  aqueous  and  igneous  members  of 
this  marginal  strip  of  rocks  along  the  Highland  border  to  the  Arenig  cherts 
and  their  accompanying  lavas  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  remarkable 
association  of  the  same  kinds  of  material  in  the  same  order  of  sequence,  the 
occurrence  of  radiolaria  in  the  siliceous  bands  in  both  regions,  furnish 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  a strip  of  Arenig  rocks  has  been  wedged 
in  against  the  Highland  schists. 

In  many  respects,  these  dull  green  diabasic  lavas  of  the  Highland 
border  resemble  those  of  the  Ayrshire  coast.  In  particular,  the  same 
peculiar  sack-like  or  pillow-shaped  masses  are  conspicuous  in  the  Forfar- 
shire ravines.  As  in  Ayrshire,  igneous  materials  underlie  the  cherts 
which  are  doubled  over  and  repeated  by  many  successive  folds.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  only  a narrow  strip  of  these  probably  Arenig  lavas  that  has 
been  preserved,  and  no  trace  has  been  detected  of  tuffs,  agglomerates  or 
necks.  If,  however,  we  may  regard  the  rocks  as  truly  of  Arenig  age,  they 
furnish  interesting  additional  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  earliest  Silurian 
volcanoes.  The  distance  between  the  last  Arenig  volcanic  outcrop  in  the 
Southern  uplands  and  the  band  of  similar  lavas  along  the  margin  of  the 
Highlands  is  about  50  miles.  If  the  volcanic  ejections  were  continuous 
across  the  intervening  tract,  the  total  area  over  which  the  lavas  and  tuffs  of 
the  Arenig  volcanoes  were  distributed  must  be  increased  by  at  least  6000 
square  miles  in  Scotland. 

But  it  is  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  this  northern  extension  of  what 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  an  Arenig  series  of  volcanic  rocks  attains  its 
greatest  development.  Of  this  Irish  prolongation  a brief  account  is  given 
in  Chapter  xiv.,  where  the  whole  of  the  Silurian  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
island  are  discussed. 
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THE  ERUPTIONS  OF  LLANDEILO  AND  BALA  AGE 

i.  The  Builth  Volcano  ii.  The  Volcanoes  of  Pembrokeshire — ill.  The  Caernarvonshire 
Volcanoes  of  the  Bala  Period — iv.  The  Volcanic  District  of  the  Berwyn  Hills — ■ 
V.  The  Volcanoes  of  Anglesey — vi.  The  Volcanoes  of  the  Lake  District ; Arenig 
to  close  of  Bala  Period — vii.  Upper  Silurian  (?)  volcanoes  of  Gloucestershire. 

The  stratigraphical  subdivisions  of  geology  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
arbitrary.  The  sequence  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  one  region  always 
differs  in  some  degree  from  that  of  adjoining  regions.  In  drawing  up  a 
table  of  stratigraphical  equivalents  for  separate  countries,  we  must  be  content 
to  accept  a general  parallelism,  without  insisting  on  too  close  an  identity 
iu  either  tlie  character  of  the  strata  or  the  grouping  of  their  organic  remains. 
We  need  especially  to  guard  against  the  assumption  that  the  limit  assigned 
to  a geological  formation  in  any  country  marks  a chronological  epoch  which 
will  practically  agree  with  that  denoted  by  the  limit  fixed  for  the  same 
formation  iu  another  countiy.  The  desirability  of  caution  in  this  respect  is 
well  shown  by  the  vagueness  of  the  horizons  between  the  several  subdivisions 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  So  long  as  the  areas  of  comparison  are  near 
each  other,  no  great  error  may  perhaps  be  committed  if  their  stratigraphical 
equivalents  are  taken  to  have  been  in  a broad  geological  sense  contemporary. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  element  of  distance  comes  in,  there  enters  with  it 
the  element  of  uncertainty. 

Even  within  so  limited  a region  as  the  British  Isles,  this  difficulty  makes 
itself  strongly  felt.  Thus,  in  the  typical  regions  of  Wales,  the  several  sub- 
divisions of  the  Lower  Sdurian  strata  are  tolerably  well  marked,  both  by 
lithological  nature  and  by  fossils.  But  as  they  are  followed  into  other  parts 
of  the  country,  they  assume  new  features,  sometimes  increasing  sometimes 
diminishing  in  thickness,  changing  their  sedimentary  character,  and  altering 
the  association  or  range  of  their  oiganisms.  The  subdivisions  into  which  the 
geologist  groups  them  may  thus  be  vaguely  defined  by  limits  which,  in 
different  parts  of  the  region,  may  be  far  from  representing  the  same  periods 
of  time. 

Hence,  in  trying  to  ascertain  how  far  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  one  area 
during  the  Silurian  period  may  have  been  contemporary  with  those  of  another 
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area,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  a wide  margin  for  error.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  stratigraphical  arrangement,  for  the  geo- 
logical record  shows  that  in  the  volcanic  districts  the  sedimentary  formations 
by  which  the  chronology  might  have  been  worked  out  are  not  infrequently 
absent  or  obscure.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  as  the  records  of  one  long  and  tolerable  definite  section 
of  geological  time,  without  attempting  in  each  case  to  distinguish  between 
the  eruptions  of  the  successive  included  periods,  so  long  as  the  actual 
volcanic  sequence  is  distinctly  kept  in  view.  I will  therefore  take  the 
history  of  each  district  in  turn  and  follow  its  changes  from  the  close  of 
the  Arenig  period  to  the  end  of  Upper  Silurian  time.  The  stages  in  the 
volcanic  evolution  of  each  tract  will  thus  be  clearly  seen. 

Above  the  Arenig  group  with  its  voluminous  volcanic  records  comes  the 
great  group  of  sediments  known  as  the  Llandeilo  formation,  in  which  also 
there  are  proofs  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  activity  over  various  parts  of  the 
sea-floor  within  the  site  of  Britain.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  the  eruptions  of  Arenig  time  were  probably  continued  into  the 
period  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  or  even  still  later  into  that  of  the  Bala  group. 
But  it  is  in  Wales  that  the  history  of  the  Llandeilo  volcanoes  is  most  fully 
preserved.  A series  of  detached  areas  of  volcanic  rocks,  intercalated  among 
the  Llandeilo  sediments,  may  be  followed  for  nearly  100  miles,  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  Breidden  Hills  in  Montgomeryshire,  by  Shelve,  Builth, 
Llanwrtyd  and  Llangadock,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taf  river.  But  some  o5  miles 
further  west  another  group  of  lavas  and  tuffs  appears  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire, from  Abereiddy  Bay  to  beyond  Fishguard.  The  want  of  continuity  in 
these  scattered  outcrops  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  concealment  by  geological 
structure.  But  from  the  comparative  thinness  of  the.  volcanic  accumulations 
and  their  apparent  thinning  out  along  the  strike  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 
large  Llandeilo  volcano  existed  in  Wales.  There  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a long  line  of  minor  vents  which  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
area  appear  to  have  only  discharged  ashes.  Certainly,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  visible  relics,  these  eruptions  never  rivalled  the  magnitude  of  the 
discharges  from  the  Arenig  volcanoes  that  preceded,  or  the  Bala  volcanoes 
that  followed  them. 


i.  THE  VOLCANO  OF  BUILTH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS 

So  far  as  the  available  evidence  goes,  the  most  important  volcanic  centre 
down  the  eastern  side  of  Wales  during  the  Llandeilo  period  was  one  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  long  line  of  vents  just  referred  to.  Its 
visible  remains  form  an  isolated  tract  of  hilly  ground,  some  seven  miles  long, 
and  four  or  five  miles  broad,  immediately  north  from  the  town  of  Builth. 
This  area  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  uneonformable  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  so  that  its  total  extent  is  not  seen,  and  may  be  much  more  consider- 
able than  the  area  now  laid  bare  by  denudation. 
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The  volcanic  rocks  of  Builth  were  first  described  in  the  “Silurian 
System.”  Murchison  clearly  recognized  that  they  included  some  which 
were  “ evolved  from  volcanic  apertures  during  the  submarine  accumulation 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,”  and  also  “ imbedded  volcanic  masses  which  had 
been  intruded  subsequently,  dismembering  and  altering  aU  the  strata  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.”  ^ These  igneous  rocks  ivere  mapped  in  some 
detail  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  their  general  relations  were  expressed 
in  lines  of  horizontal  section.^  They  were  likewise  described  by  Eamsay  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  lloch-specimens  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  specimens 
of  them  being  displayed  in  that  collection.*'  The  tuffs  and  lavas  were 
distinguished,  and  likewise  the  intrusive  “greenstones.”  But  no  attempt 
wms  made  towards  petrographical  detail. 

This  interesting  district  has  recently  been  studied  by  Mr.  Henry  Woods,^ 
who  has  grouped  the  igneous  rocks  in  probable  order  of  appearance  as 
follows  1st,  Andesites ; 2nd,  Andesitic  ash ; 3rd,  Ehy elites ; 4th,Diabase- 
porphyrite ; and  5 th,  Diabase. 

Some  of  the  andesites  are  described  as  intrusive  in  the  Llandeilo  strata. 
Jhe  ash  in  its  lower  part  contains  numerous  W'ell-rounded  pebbles  of 
andesite,  usually  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  but  sometimes  having  a 
length  of  two  feet.  It  contains  fossils  (Orthis  calligramma,  Leptmna  sericea, 
SerpulUes  d%spar,  etc.),  and  as  it  is  overlain  with  shales  containing  Ogygia 
Buchii,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probably  of  Lower  Llandeilo  age.  The 
rhyolites  are  feebly  represented,  and  some  of  them  may  possibly  be  intrusive. 
Among  them  a nodular  variety  has  been  noticed,  the  nodules  being  solid 
tliroughout,  varying  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  formed  of  micro- 
crystalline quartz  and  felspar,  with  no  trace  of  any  radial  or  concentric 
internal  arrangement.  The  diabase-porphyrite,  the  most  conspicuous  rock 
of  tlie  district,  is  intrusive  in  the  andesites  and  ashes,  and  occurs  in  four 
separate  masses  or  sills.  The  diabases  are  all  intrusive  and  of  later  date 
than  any  of  the  other  igneous  rocks,  and  as  they  traverse  also  the  Llandeilo 
shales,  they  are  probably  considerably  later  than  the  previous  eruptions. 
But  as  they  do  not  enter  the  surrounding  Llandovery  and  Wenloek  strata 
they  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Woods  as  of  intermediate  age  between  the  time 
of  the  Llandeilo  and  that  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations. 

About  nine  miles  in  a west-south-westerly  direction  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Builth  volcanic  area,  another  mucli  smaller  exposure  of 
Igneous  rocks  has  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  the  village  of 
Llanwrtyd.  This  tract  is  only  about  three  miles  long  and  half  a *^niile 
broad.  The  volcanic  rocks  are  represented  as  consisting  of  three  or  more 
bands  of  " felspathic  trap  ” interstratified  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  and 
folded  into  an  anticline  along  the  ridge  of  Caer  Cwm.  No  published  line  of 


» Silurian  System,  1889,  p.  330.  The  oceun-eiice  of  “ trappean  ash  ” with  fossils  in  the  Builth 
district  was  noticed  by  De  la  Bechc,  Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  vol.  i.  (1840),  p.  31. 

See  Sheet  56  of  the  oue-inch  map  and  Sheets  5 and  6 of  the  Horizontal  Sections. 

^ Catalogue  of  Rock  Specimens,  3rd  edit.  1862,  p.  36  ct  scq. 

* Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  1.  (1894),  p.  566. 
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section  runs  across  tins  ground,  and  the  band  of  rock  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  described.^ 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  south-west  a still  feebler  display  of  intercalated 
volcanic  material  occurs  in  the  Llandeilo  formation  near  the  village  of 
Llangadock.  The  Geological  Survey  map  represents  one  or  more  bands  of 
ash  associated  with  Hmestone,  and  thrown  into  a succession  of  folds.  In 
the  Horizontal  Section  (Sheet  III.  Section  3)  a band,  100  to  200  feet  thick, 
of  “ trappeau  ash  ” with  fossils  is  shown  among  the  shales,  limestones  and  grits, 
and  in  the  Gataloyue  of  Rock-qjecimens  the  same  rock  is  referred  to  as 
brecciated  ash  in  connection  with  specimens  of  it  in  the  Museum,  which  are 
described  as  not  purely  ashy,  but  containing  many  slate  - fragments  and 
broken  felspar-crystals  together  with  organic  remains.^ 

About  twenty -four  miles  still  further  in  the  same  south-westerly 
direction,  two  patches  of  “ ash  ” are  shown  upon  the  Survey  map,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Taf  hTo  description  of  these  rocks  is  given.® 


ii.  THE  VOLCANOES  OF  PEMBKOKESHIEE 

In  north-western  Pembrokeshire,  the  observations  of  Murchison,  lie  la 
Beche  and  Eamsay  showed  the  existence  of  an  important  volcanic  district, 
where  numerous  igneous  bands  are  interstratified  among  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  over  an  area  extending  from  St.  David’s  Head  for  thii’ty  miles  to 
the  eastward.'*  On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  lavas,  tuffs,  sills 
and  bosses  were  discriminated,  but  no  description  of  these  rocks  was 
published.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Survey  map  very  little  has  yet 
been  added  to  our  information  on  the  subject. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  principal  groups  of  vents. 
One  may  be  indicated  by  the  bands  of  “ felspathic  trap  ” which  have  been 
mapped  as  extending  from  near  St.  Lawrence  for  fourteen  miles  to  the  east. 
Another  must  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fishguard.  A third  is 
shown  to  have  lain  between  Abereiddy  Bay  and  Mathry,  by  the  abundant 
bands  of  lava  and  tuff  and  intrusive  sills  there  to  be  seen. 

Of  these  areas  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  examined  and  described 
in  some  detail  is  that  of  Fishguard,  of  which  an  account  has  recently  been 
published  by  Mr.  Cowper  lieed.^  This  observer  has  shown  that  the 
eruptions  began  there  during  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo  rocks, 
and  continued  intermittently  into  the  Bala  period.  The  earliest  consisted 
of  felsites  and  tuffs  intercalated  between  Lower  Llandeilo  black  slates  con- 

^ The  locality  is  referred  to  by  De  la  Beclie,  Mem.  Oeol.  Surv.  vol.  i.  ji.  31,  and  by  Ramsay 
in  the  Descriptive  Calaloi/ue  of  Rock-specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Pradual  Geology,  3rd  edit, 
p.  38,  but  no  .spoeiiuons  from  it  are  in  the  collection.  ^ Op.  eit.  p.  38. 

® One  of  the  patches  was  shown  by  .1.  Phillips  in  Ilonzontal  Section,  Sheet  III.  Section  6, 
as  a “ felspathic  trap,”  near  which  the  shales  are  bleached.  The  map,  however,  was  subsequently 
altered,  so  as  to  make  the  igneous  rocks  pyroclastic. 

^ See  Silurian  System,  p.  401  ; Sheet  40  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  ; Memoir  of  A.  C. 
Ramsay,  p.  232  et  seq.  ; De  la  Beche,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  (1826),  p.  3. 

® Quart.  Jouru.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  li.  (1895),  p.  149. 
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tainiiig  Eidyiuofji  ojptus  J\IuTchiso7iiy  the  tiifi's  themselves  being  sometimes 
fossiliferoiis.  A second  great  volcanic  belt,  composed  of  felsitic  lavas, 
breccias  and  tuffs,  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Llandeilo  strata  and  shows 
the  maximum  of  volcanic  energy.  The  breccias  are  partly  coarse  agglom- 
erates, which  probably  represent,  or  lie  not  far  from,  some  of  the  eraptive 
vents  of  the  time.  A higher  band  of  lavas  and  breccias  appears  to 
be  referable  to  the  Bala  formation.  The  whole  volcanic  series  is  stated  to 
thin  out  towaids  the  south-west,  so  that  the  chief  focus  of  eruption  prob- 
ably lay  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fishguard. 

The  lavas  may  all  be  included  under  the  general  term  felsite.  Their 
specific^ gravity  ranges  from  2'60  to  2-76,  and  their  silica  percentage  from 
G8  to  t'2.  Mr.  Cowper  Heed  observed  among  them  three  conspicuous  types 
of  structure.  Some  are  characterized  by  a distinct  arrangement  in  fine 
light  and  dark  bands  which  rapidly  alternate,  and  are  sometimes  thrown 
into  folds  and  convolutions.  A second  structure,  observed  only  at  one 
locality,  consists  in  the  development  of  pale  grey  or  whitish  ovate  nodules, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  with  a clear  quartz-grain  in  their  centre,  or 
else  hollow.  The  third  type  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  perlitic  structure 
on  the  weathered  surface.^ 

The  tuffs  and  breccias  are  chiefly  developed  at  the  base  and  top  of  each 
volcanic  group.  Some  of  them  contain  highly  vesicular  fragments,  as  well 
as  pieces  of  slate  and  broken  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar. 

A characteristic  feature  of  this  volcanic  district  is  the  occurrence  in  it 
of  sills  and  irregularly-intruded  masses  of  “ gi-eenstone.”  Under  that  name 
are^  comprised  basalts,  dolerites,  andesitic  dolerites  with  tachylitic  modifi- 
catmns,  as  well  as  diabases  and  gabbros.^  Some  of  these  rocks  exhibit  a 
variolitic  structure.  As  regards  age,  some  of  the  intrusions  appear  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  tilting,  cleavage  and  faulting  of  the  strata.  They 
have  not  been  noticed  in  the  surrounding  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  here,  as  at  Builth,  they  are  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  Mr 
Cowper  Feed,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  the  large  Strumble  Head  masses 
as  later  than  the  tilting  and  folding  of  the  rocks.'* 

A lew  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  Fishguard  district,  on  the  coast  of 
Abereiddy  Bay,  good  sections  have  been  laid  bare  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
this  region.  Dr.  Hicks  has  shown  that  the  bands  of  tuff  there  displayed 
are  intercalated  among  the  black  slates  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo  group,  and 
that  there  was  probably  a renewal  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  deposition 
of  the  upper  group.**  But  the  volcanic  history  of  this  area  still  remains  to 
be  properly  investigated. 

In  southern  Pembrokeshire  two  conspicuous  bands  of  eruptive  rocks 
have  long  been  known  and  described.  Their  general  characters  and  dis- 

1 Mi\  Cowper  Reed  enters  into  a detailed  aoeouut  of  the  microscopic  structures  and  chemical 
composition  ot  tlieseyocks.  They  have  rather  a high  percentage  of  alumina,  potash  and  soda, 
and  are  obviously  akin  to  the  keratophyres  of  other  districts. 

^ Mr.  Cowper  Reed,  op.  cit.  p.  180.  '■> 

* QiimH.  Jowrn.  Geol.  Soc.  .\-xxi.  (1875),  p.  177. 


Op.  cit.  p,  193. 
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tribution  were  sketched  by  De  k Beebe, ^ and  furtlier  details  were  afterwards 
added  by  Murchison.-  As  traced  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Surv’^ey, 
they  were  represented  as  consisting  of  “ greenstone,”  “ syenite  ” and  “ granite.” 
The  more  northerly  band  was  shown  to  run  in  a nearly  east  and  west  line 
from  Lawrenny  to  the  Stack  Eoek,  west  of  Talbenny,  a distance  of  about 
fourteen  miles.  The  second  band,  placed  a short  way  farther  south,  stretches 
in  the  same  general  line,  from  Milford  Haven  at  Hall  Eoad  into  Skomer 
Island,  a distance  of  about  seven  miles. 

ihe  relations  of  these  rocks  to  the  surrounding  formations  and  their 
geological  age  have  been  variously  interpreted.  He  la  Beche  regarded  the 
different  masses  as  intrusive,  and  probably  later  than  even  the  adjoining  Coal- 
measures.®  Murchison,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  bedded  eruptive 
rocks  of  Skomer  Island  to  be  undoubtedly  lavas  contemporaneous  witli  the 
strata  among  which  they  are  intercalated.^ 

The  rocks  have  been  studied  petrographically  by  various  observers.  Mr. 
Eutley  gave  a full  description  of  the  remarkable  nodular  and  banded  felsites 
of  Skomer  Island. Mr.  Teall  has  also  noticed  these  rocks,  lilcewise  “a 
magnificent  series  of  basic  lava-flows  ” in  the  same  island,  and  a number  of 
“ porphyrites.”  The  basic  lavas  seemed  to  him  to  contain  too  much  felspar 
and  too  little  olivine  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  typical  olivine-basalts,  and 
he  found  tliem  to  lie  sometimes  in  very  thin  and  highly  vesicular  sheets. 
The  “ porphyrites  ” he  placed  “ on  the  border-line  between  basic  and  inter- 
mediate rocks.”  ® 

More  recently  this  southern  district  of  Pembrokeshire  has  been  examined 
by  Messrs.  F.  T.  Howard  and  E.  W.  Small,  who  have  obtained  further 
evidence  of  the  interbedded  character  of  the  igneous  series.  Below  an 
upper  basalt  they  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  bands  of  felsitic  con- 
glomerate, sandstone,  shale  and  breccia  lying  upon  and  obviously  derived 
from  a banded  spherulitic  felsito,  below  which  comes  a lower  group  of 
basalts.  The  age  of  this  interesting  alteration  of  basic  and  acid  eruptions 
has  not  been  precisely  determined,  but  is  conjectured  to  be  that  of  the 
Bala  or  Llandovery  rocks.^ 

iii.  THE  CAEENAEVOXSHIRE  VOLCANOES  OF  THE  BALA  PEEIOD 

Owing  to  the  effects  partly  of  plication  and  partly  of  denudation,  the 
rocks  of  the  next  volcanic  episode  in  Wales,  that  of  the  Bala  period,  occupy 
a less  compact  and  defined  area  than  those  of  the  Arenig  group  in  Meri- 
onethshire. From  the  latter  they  are  separated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a con- 

siderable depth  of  strata,®  whence  we  may  infer,  with  the  Geological  Survey 
that  the  eruptions  of  Arenig,  the  Araus  and  Cader  Idris  were  succeeded  by 
a long  period  of  repose,  the  Llandeilo  outbreaks  described  in  the  foregoing 

1 Tnmis.  Gcol.  Soe.,  2iid  ser.  vol.  ii.  (1823),  p.  6 et  seq.  2 System,  p.  401  c.t  scq. 

» Mem.  GcoL  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  Silurian  System,  p.  404. 

•'i  “The  Felsitic  Lavas  of  England  and  Wales,”  Mem.  Gcol.  Survey  (1885),  pp.  16,  18 
« British  Petrography,  pp.  224,  284,  336.  ’’Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  ]S93,p.  766 ; Gcol.  May.  1896.  p'.  481. 

® Estimated  at  from  6000  to  7000  feet,  Me7ii.  Gcol.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  2nd  edit.  p.  131. 
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pages  not  having  extended  apparently  into  N'orth  Wales.  When  the  next 
outbreaks  took  place,  the  vents  are  found  to  have  shifted  northwards  into 
Caernarvonshire,  where  they  fixed  themselves  along  a line  not  much  to  the 
east  of  where  the  Cambrian  porphyries  and  tuffs  now- appear  at  the  surface. 
The  lavas  and  ashes  that  were  thrown  out  from  these  vents  form  the  highest 
and  most  picturesque  mountains  of  North  Wales,  culminating  in  the  noble 
cone  of  Snowdon.  They  stretch  northwards  to  Diganwy,  beyond  Conway, 
and  southwards,  at  least  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Criccieth.  They 
die  out  north-eastwards  beyond  Bala  Lake,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  they  thin  out  also  eastwards  under  the  Upper  Bala  rocks.  The  lavas 
and  tuffs  that  rise  up  on  a similar  horizon  among  the  Bala  rocks  of  the 
Berwyn  Hills  evidently  came  not  from  the  Snowdonian  vents,  but  from 
another-  minor  volcanic  centre  some  miles  to  tlie  east,  while  still  more 
remote  lay  the  vents  of  the  Breidden  Hills  and  the  sheets  of  andesitic  tuff 
that  probably  spread  from  them  over  the  ground  east  of  Chirbury  (Map  II.). 

The  Caernarvouslnre  volcanic  group  extends  from  north  to  south  for 
lully  thirty  miles,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  fifteen  miles ; while,  if 
we  include  the  rocks  of  the  Lleyn  peninsula,  the  area  will  be  prolonged  some 
twenty  miles  farther  to  the  south-west. 

The  general  stratigraphical  horizon  of  this  volcanic  group  has  been 
well  determined  by  the  careful  mapping  of  Eamsay,  Selwyn  and  Jukes  on 
the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.  These  observers  brought  forward 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  lavas  and  tuffs  were  erupted  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Bala  strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  that  the  ^Bala 
Limestone  is  in  places  full  of  ashy  material,  and  that  this  well-marked  fos- 
siliferous  band  passes  laterally  into  stratified  volcanic  tuffs  containing  the 
same  species  of  fossils.^  But  the  progress  of  stratigraphical  geology^  and 
the  increasing  value  found  to  attach  to  organic  remains  as  marking  even 
mnior  stratigraphical  horizons,  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  a renewed  and 
still  more  detailed  study  of  the  Bala  rocks  of  North  Wales  would  probably 
furnish  data  for  more  precisely  defining  the  platforms  of  successive  eruptions 
and  would  thus  fill  in  the  details  of  the  broad  sketch  which  Sir  Andrew 
Eamsay  and  his  associates  so  admirably  traced.  Besides  the  Bala  Limestone 
there  may  be  other  lithological  horizons  which,  like  the  Garth  grit  and  the 
pisohtic  iron-ore  of  the  Arenig  group,  might  be  capable  of  being  followed 
among  the  cwms  and  crests  as  well  as  the  opener  valleys  of  Caernarvon- 
shire. Until  some  such  detailed  mapping  is  accomplished,  we  cannot  safely 
advance  much  beyond  the  point  where  the  stratigraphy  was  left  by  the 
Survey.  ^ 

From  the  Survey  maps  and  sections  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  general 
volcanic  succession,  and  to  perceive  that  the  erupted  materials  must  altogether 
be  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness  from  the  lowest  lavas  in  the  north  to 
the  highest  on  the  crest  of  Snowdon.  In  that  mountain  the  total  mass  of 
volcanic  material  is  set  down  as  3100  feet.  But  this  includes  only  the 
higher  part  of  the  whole  volcanic  group.  Below  it  come  the  lavas  of  Y 
1 Mem.  Geol.  Siirv.  vol.  iii.  2nd  edit.  pp.  126,  128,  131,  139,  etc. 
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Glyder-Fach,  which,  according  to  the  Survey  measurements,  are  about  1500 
feet  thick,  while  still  lower  lie  the  ancient  couUes  of  Carnedd  Dafydd  and 
those  that  run  north  from  the  vent  of  Y-foel-fras,  which  must  reach  a united 
thickness  of  many  hundred  feet.  We  can  thus  hardly  put  the  total  depth 
of  volcanic  material  at  a maximum  of  less  than  6000  to  8000  feet.  The 
pile  is,  of  course,  thickest  round  the  vents  of  discharge,  so  that  no  measure- 
ment, however  carefully  made  at  one  locality,  would  be  found  to  hold  good 
for  more  than  a short  distance. 

Though  little  is  said  in  the  Survey  Memoir  of  the  vents  from  which  this 
vast  amount  of  volcanic  material  was  erupted,  the  probable  positions  of  a 
number  of  these  oriheos  may  be  inferred  from  the  maps.  From  the  shore 
west  of  Conway  a series  of  remarkable  eminences  may  be  traced  south-west- 
wards for  a distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  into  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  line  stands  the  prominent  boss  of  Penmaen- 
mawr,  while  southward  beyond  the  large  mass  of  Y-foel-Ms,  with  the  smaller 
knobs  west  of  ISTant  Francon,  and  the  great  dome  of  Mynydd-mawr,  the 
eye  ranges  as  far  as  the  striking  group  of  imy-lika  cones  that  rise  from  the 
sea  around  Yr  Fill  and  Nevin.  Some  of  these  hills,  particularly  Y-foel-fras, 
were  recognized  by  the  Survey  as  vents.^  But  the  first  connected  account 
of  them  and  of  their  probable  relation  to  the  volcanic  district  in  which  they 
occur  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Harker  in  his  exceedingly  able  essay  on  “ The 
Bala  Volcanic  Series  of  Caernarvonshire,”  — the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  volcanic  history  of  Wales  which  has  been  made  since  the  publications 
of  the  Geological  Survey  appeared.  I shall  refer  to  these  vents  more  specially 
in  the  sequel.  I allude  to  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at  the 
outset  the  marvellous  completeness  of  the  volcanic  records  of  Caernarvon- 
shire. So  great  has  been  the  denudation  of  the  region  that  the  pile  of  lavas 
and  tuffs  which  accumulated  immediately  around  and  above  these  orifices  has 
been  swept  away.  Xo  trace  of  any  portion  of  that  pile  has  survived  to  the 
west  of  the  line  of  bosses ; while  to  the  east,  owing  to  curvature  and  subsequent 
denudation,  the  rocks  have  been  dissected  from  top  to  bottom,  until  almost 
every  phase  of  the  volcanic  activity  is  revealed. 

The  volcanic  products  discharged  from  these  vents  consist  of  a succession 
of  lava-streams  separated  by  bands  of  slate,  tuff,  conglomerate  and  breccia. 
These  fragmental  intercalations,  which  vary  from  a few  yards  to  many 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  are  important  not  only  as  marking  pauses  in  the 
emission  of  lava  or  in  the  activity  of  the  volcanoes,  but  as  affording  a means 
of  tracing  the  several  lavas  to  their  respective  vents.  Essentially,  however, 
the  volcanic  materials  consist  of  lava-flows,  the  intercalations  of  fragmentary 
matei'ials,  though  numerous,  being  comparatively  thin.  The  thickest  accumu- 
lation of  tuffs  is  that  forming  much  of  the  upper  part  of  Snowdon.  It  is 
set  down  by  my  predecessor  at  1200  feet  in  thickness,  but  I should  be 
inclined  to  reduce  this  estimate.  T shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  the 
summit  and  upper  shoulders  of  Snowdon  are  capped  with  andesites  inter- 

1 Op.  cit.  pp.  137,  220. 

2 This  was  the  Sedgwick  ITize  Essay  for  1888,  and  was  publislied  in  1889. 
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stratified  among  the  tuffs.  Sir  Andrew  Eainsay  has  referred  with  justice  to 
the  difficulty  of  always  discriminating  in  the  field  between  the  fine  tuffs  and 
■ some  of  the  lavas.^  Yet  I am  compelled  to  admit  that,  if  the  ground  were 
to  he  re-mapped  now,  the  area  represented  as  eoverec^  by  fragmental  rocks 
would  be  considerably  restricted.  Mr.  Marker  is  undoubtedly  correct  when 
he  lemaiks  that,  taken  “as  a whole,  the  Bala  volcanic  series  of  Caer- 
narvonshire is  rather  remarkable  for  the  paucity  of  genuine  ashes  and 
agglomerates.”^ 

'I  he  lavas  of  the  Bala  volcanic  group,  like  those  of  the  Arenig  series, 
were  ^mapped  by  the  Survey  as  “ porphyries,”  “ felstones,”  or  “ felspathie 
traps.”  They  were  shown  to  be  acid-lavas,  having  often  a well-developed 
flow-structure  comparable  with  that  of  olisidian  and  pitchstoue,  and  to 
consist  of  successive  sheets  that  were  poured  out  over  the  sea-floor.  Their 
petrography  has  subsequently  been  studied  more  in  detail  by  many  observers, 
among  whom  I need  only  cite  Professor  Bonney,  Professor  Cole,  Mr.  Ptutley! 
Mr.  Teall,  and  Miss  Eaisin;  tlie  most  important  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Marker  in  the  Essay 
to  which  I have  just  referred. 

The  great  majority  of  these  lavas  are  thoroughly  acid  rocks,  and  present 
close  analogies  of  composition  and  structure  to  modern  rhyolites,  though  I 
prefer  to  retain  for  them  the  old  name  of  “felsites.”  Their  silica-percentage 
ranges  from  75  to  more  than  80.  To  the  naked  eye  they  are  externally 
pale  greyish,  or  even  white,  but  when  broken  into  below  the  thick  decom- 
posed and  decoloured  crust,  they  are  bluish-grey  to  dark  iron-grey,  or  even 
black.  They  break  with  a splintery  or  almost  conchoidal  Vracture,  and 
show  on  a fresh  surface  an  exceedingly  fine  - grained,  tolerably  uniform 
texture,  with  minute  scattered  felspans. 

One  of  their  most  striking  features  is  the  frequency  and  remarkable 
development  of  their  flow-structure.  Mot  merely  as  a microscopic  character 
but  on  such  a scale  as  to  be  visible  at  a little  distance  on  the  face  of  a cliff 
or  crag,  this  structure  may  be  followed  for  some  way  along  the  crops  of 
particular  flows.  The  darker  and  lighter  bands  of  devitrification,  with  their 
lenticular  forms,  rude  parallelism  and  twisted  curvature,  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  structure  of  mica -schist  and  gneiss.  One  aspect  of  this 
structure,  however,  appears  to  have  escaped  observation,  or,  at  least,  has 
attracted  less  notice  than  it  seems  to  me  to  deserve.  Tn  many  cases  it  is 
not  difficult  to  detect,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  lenticles  and  strips  of 
the  flow-structure  have  been  curled  over  and  pushed  onward,  what  was  the 
direction  in  which  the  lava  was  moving  while  still  a viscous  mass.  By 
making  a sufficient  number  of  observations  of  this  direction,  it  mio-lit  in 
some  places  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  quarter  from  which  the  several 
flows  proceeded.  As  an  illustration,  I would  refer  to  one  of  the  basement- 
felsites  of  Snowdon,  wliioh  forms  a line  of  picturesque  crags  on  the  slope 
facing  Llanberis.  The  layers  of  variously-devitrified  matter  curl  and  fold 
over  each  other,  and  have  been  rolled  into  balls,  or  have  been  broken  up 
^ Oj?.  cit.  p.  148.  ^ Bidet  Volcanic  Bvcl-s,  p.  2S. 
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and  enclosed  one  within  the  other  (Fig.  55).  The  general  push  indicated 
by  them  points  to  a inoveineut  from  the  westward.  Turning  round  from 
the  crags,  and  looking  towards  the  west,  we  see  before  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  deep  vale  of  Llyn  Cwellyn,  at  a distance  of  little  more  than  three 
miles,  the  great  dome-shaped  Mynydd-mawr,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  marks  one  of  the  orifices  of  eruption.  It  might  in  this  way  he 
pi'aeticable  to  obtain  information  regarding  even  some  of  the  vents  that  still 
lie  deeply  buried  under  volcanic  or  sedimentary  rocks. 

That  these  felsites  were  poured  forth  in  a glassy  condition  may  be 
inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  minute  pcrlitic  and  spherulitic  forms  so 
characteristic  of  the  devitrihcation  of  once  vitreous  I’ocks.  Mr.  Eutley  was 
the  first  who  called  attention  to  this  interesting  proof  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  Palfeozoic  felsites  and  modern  obsidians,  and  other  observers  have 
since  confirmed  and  extended  his  observations.^ 


i IG.  55. — Flow-structure  in  tlie  lowest  fetsite  on  tlie  track  from  Llanbcri.s  to  tlie  top  of  Snowdon. 

Length  about  4 feet,  height  2^  feet. 

Another  remarkable  aspect  of  the  felsites  is  that  nodular  structure  so 
often  to  be  seen  among  them,  and  regarding  the  origin  of  which  so  much 
has  already  been  written.  I agree  with  Professor  Cole  and  Mr.  Harker  in 
looking  upon  the  “ nodules  ” as  derived  from  original  splierulites  by  a process 
of  alteration,  of  which  almost  every  successive  stage  may  be  traced  until  the 
original  substance  of  the  rock  has  been  coir  verted  into  a flinty  or  agate-like 
material.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  structure,  some  of  the 
original  lavas  must  have  exhibited  jierlitic  and  spherulitic  forms  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  this  peculiar  structure 
was  very  generally  misunderstood  by  the  earlier  observers,  who  naturally 
looked  upon  it  as  of  clastic  origin,  and  who  therefore  believed  that  large 
beds  of  rock  consisted  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  which  we  should  now  map 
as  nodfilar  felsite  (pyromeride).'^ 

^ Quart  Journ.  Geol.  i^oc.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879),  p.  508. 

Another  source  of  error  may  probably  bo  traced  in  the  occasional  brecciated  structure  of  the 
felsites,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  true  volcanic  breccia,  but  which  can  be  traced  disappearing 
into  the  solid  rock.  Sometimes  this  structure  has  resulted  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  lenticles 
of  flow,  sometimes  from  later  crushing. 
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While  by  far  the  larger  porportion  of  the  Caernarvonshire  lavas  con- 
sists of  thoroughly  acid  rocks,  the  oldest  outflows  are  much  less  acid  than 
those  erupted  at  the  height  of  the  volcanic  activity,  when  the  rocks  of  Snowdon 
were  poured  forth.^  But  towards  the  close  of  the  period  there  was  apparently 
a falling  off  in  the  acidity  of  the  magma,  for  at  the  top  of  the  group  the 
andesitic  lavas  to  which  I have  already  alluded  are  encountered.  Sir 
Andrew  Bamsay  has  shown  the  existence  of  an  upper  “ felstone  ” or  “ fel- 
spathic  porphyry,”  almost  entirely  removed  by  denudation,  but  of  which 
outliers  occur  on  Crib-goch,  Lliwedd,  and  other  crests  around  Snowdon,  and 
likewise  on  Moel  Hebog.“  Mr.  Harker  alludes  to  these  remnants,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  less  acid  than  the  older  lavas,  but  he  gives  no  details  as 
to  their  structure  and  composition.®  In  an  examination  of  Snowdon  I was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  consisting  of 
bedded  ashes  as  hitherto  represented,  is  formed  of  a group  of  lava-sheets 
having  a total  thickness  of  perhaps  from  TOO  to  150  feet  (6  in  Big.  56). 
The  apex  of  \r  Wyddfa,  the  peak  of  Snowdon,  consists  of  fossiliferous  shale 


1.  Grits  and  slates  ; 2.  Felsits  with  good  flow-structure  ; 8.  Volcanic  tuffs  • 
felsite  and  andesite ; (5.  Group  of  andesitic  lavas  on  suminib  of  Snowdon 


4.  Felsite;  5.  Tuffs  with  sheets  of 
; 7.  Intrusive  “ greenstones.” 


lying  on  a dull  grey  rock  that  weathers  with  elongated  vesicles,  somewhat 
like  a cleaved  amygdaloid,  but  a good  deal  decomposed.  A thin  slice  of  this 
latter  rock  shows  under  the  microscope  irregular  grains  and  microlites  of 
felspar,  with  a few  grains  of  quartz,  the  whole  much  sheared  and  calcified 
Below  this  bed  comes  a felsite,  or  devitrified  obsidian,  showing  in  places 
good  spherulitic  structure,  and  followed  by  a grey  amygdaloid.  The  latter 
IS  a markedly  cellular  rock,  and,  though  rather  decayed,  shows  under  the 
microscope  a microlitic  felspathic  groundmass,  through  which  granules  of 
magnetite  are  dispersed. 


Underneath  this  upper  group  of  lavas  lie  the  tuffs  for  which  Snowdon 
has  been  so  long  celebrated.  But,  as  I have  already  stated,  there  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  such  a continuous  thickness  of  fragmental  material 
as  has  been  supposed.  There  cannot,  I think,  be  any  doubt  that  not 

only  at  the  top,  but  at  many  horizons  throughout  this  supposed  thick 
1 Mr.  Harker,  op.  cit.  p.  127. 


“ Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  rol.  iii.  2nd  edit.  pp.  141,  144,  145,  147,  161. 

f IT-  He  refers  also  to  lavas  occupying  a similar  position 

at  Nant  Gwynaiit  and  Moel  Hebog ; but  he  adds  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 

After  the  Geological  Survey  Section  (Horizont.  Sect.  Sheet  28),  slightly  modified. 
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accumulation  of  tuff,  some  of  the  beds  of  rock  are  really  lava-flows. 
Some  of  these  lavas  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  cleavage  which 
has  affected  the  whole  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  while  the  results 
of  centuries  of  atmospheric  disintegration,  so  active  in  that  high  exposed 
locality,  have  still  further  contributed  to  alter  them.  They  consequently 
present  on  their  w’eathered  faces  a resemblance  to  the  pyroclastic  rocks 
among  which  they  lie.  Where,  however,  the  lavas  are  thicker  and  more 
massive,  and  have  resisted  cleavage  better,  some  of  them  appear  as  cellular 
dull  grey  andesites  or  trachytes,  while  a few  are  felsites.  Many  instructive 
sections  of  such  bauds  among  the  true  tuffs  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern 
precipices  of  Snowdon  above  Glas-lyii. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  latest  lavas  which  flowed  from  the  Snowdonian 
vent  were,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  more  basic  than  the  main  body  of  felsites 
that  immediately  preceded  them.  They  occur  also  in  thinner  sheets,  and 
are  far  more  abundantly  accompanied  with  ashes.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
deserving  of  special  notice  that  among  these  less  acid  outflows  there  are 
intercalated  sheets  of  felsite,  and  that  some  of  these  still  retain  the 
spherulitic  structure  formed  by  the  devitrification  of  an  original  volcanic 
glass. 

Far  to  the  south-west,  in  the  promontory  of  Lleyu,  another  group  of 
volcanic  rocks  exists  which  may  have  been  in  a general  sense  contem- 
poraneous with  those  of  the  Snowdon  region,  but  which  were  certainly 
erupted  from  independent  vents.  Mr.  Harker  lias  described  them  as  quartz- 
less pyroxene  - andesites,  sometimes  markedly  cellular,  and  though  their 
geological  relations  are  rather  obscure,  he  regards  them  as  lava-flows  inter- 
bedded  among  strata  of  Bala  age  and  occurring  below  the  chief  rhyolites  of 
the  district.  If  this  he  their  true  position,  they  indicate  the  outflow  of 
much  less  highly  siliceous  lavas  before  the  eruption  of  the  acid  felsites.  In 
the  Snowdon  area  any  such  intermediate,  rocks  which  may  have  been 
poured  out  before  the  time  of  the  felsitic  outflows  have  been  buried  under 
these. 

The  tuffs  of  the  Bala  series  in  Caernarvonshire  have  not  received  the 
same  attention  as  the  lavas.  One  of  the  first  results  of  a more  careful 
study  of  them  will  probably  he  a modification  of  the  published  maps  by  a 
reduction  of  the  area  over  which  these  rocks  have  been  represented.  They 
range  from  coarse  volcanic  breccias  to  exceedingly  fine  compacted  volcanic 
dust,  which  cannot  easily  be  distinguished,  either  in  the  field  or  under  the 
microscope,  from  the  finer  crushed  forms  of  felsite.  Among  the  oldest  tuffs 
pieces  of  dark  blue  shale  as  well  as  of  felsite  may  be  recognized,  pointing  to 
the  explosions  by  which  the  vents  were  drilled  through  the  older  Silurian 
sediments  already  deposited  and  consolidated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
recall  the  dark  slate-tuffs  of  Cader  Idris,  like  which  they  are  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  kaolinized  felspar  crystals.  The  beds  of  volcanic  breccia 
intercalated  between  the  lower  felsites  of  Snowdon  include  magnificent 
examples  of  the  accumulation  of  coarse  volcanic  detritus.  The  blocks  of 
various  felsites  in  them  are  often  a yard  or  more  in  diameter.  Among  the 
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felsite  fragments  smaller  scattered  pieces  of  andesitic  rocks  may  be  fonnd. 
This  mixture  of  more  basic  materials  appears  to  increase  upwards,  the 
highest  ashes  containing  detritus  of  andesitic  lavas  like  those  which  occur 
among  them  as  flows. 

The  tuffs  ill  the  upper  part  of  Snowdon  are  well-bedded  deposits  made 
up  partly  of  volcanic  detritus  and  partly  of  ordinary  muddy  sediment.' 
Layers  of  blue  shale  or  slate  interstratified  among  them  indicate  that  the 
enfeebled  volcanic  activity  marked  by  the  fine  tuffs  passed  occasionally  into 
a state  of  quiescence.  As  is  well  known,  numerous  fossils  characteristic  of 
the  Bala  rocks  occur  in  these  tuffs.  The  volcanic  discliarges  are  thus 
pioved  to  have  been  submarine  and  to  have  occurred  during  Bala  time. 

I have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  probable  vents  from  which  the 
lavas  and  tuffs  were  discharged,  and  to  their  position  along  a line  drawn 
from  Penmaen-mawr  into  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  lie  outside  the  area  of  the  bedded  volcanic  rocks  and  rise  through 
parts  of  the  Silurian  system  older  than  these  rocks.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  them  is  unquestionably  that  formed  by  Y-foel-fras  and  its 
neighbouring  heights.  As  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey,  this  mass  of 
Igneous  rock  is  irregularly  elliptical,  measures  about  six  square  miles  in 
area,  and  consists  mainly  of  intrusive  “ felstone-porpliyry  ” passiim  into 
“ hornblenclic  greenstone.”  Mr.  Harker,  however,  has  made  an  important 
correction  of  this  petrography,  by  showing  that  a large  part  of  the  area 
consists  of  augitic  granophyre,  while  the  so-called  “greenstone”  is  partly 
diabase  and  partly  andesitic  ashes  and  agglomerates.  He  suggests  that  an 
older  vent  lias  here  been  destroyed  by  a later  and  larger  protrusion  of 
Igneous  matter.®  This  high  and  somewhat  inaccessible  tract  of  ground  is 
still  in  need  of  detailed  mapping  and  closer  study,  for  undoubtedly  it  is  the 
most  important  volcanic  vent  now  visible  in  Horth  Wales  My  former 
colleague  in  the  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  E.  Greenly,  spent  a week  upon  it 
some  years  ago,  and  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  notes  of  his 
observations  “ The  central  and  largest  area  of  tlie  neck  is  mainly  occupied 
with  diabases  and  andesites,  wliile  the  ashes  and  agglomerates,  wliich  are 
intimately  connected  with  them,  seem  to  run  as  a belt  or  ring  round  them, 
and  to  occur  in  one  or  more  patches  in  the  midst  of  them.  Portions  of 
green  amygdaloid  run  through  the  pyroclastic  masses.  Outside  the  rim^  of 
agglomerate  and  ashes  an  interrupted  border  of  felsite  can  be  traced,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  older  than  they,  for  a block  of  it  was  observed  in 
them.  The  granophyre,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  interposed  between 
the  fragmental  masses  and  the  surrounding  rocks  on  the  western  wall  of  the 
vent,  seems  to  be  of  later  date.  Dykes  or  small  bosses  of  diabase,  like  the 
material  of  the  sills,  pierce  both  the  agglomerates  and  the  rocks  of  the  centre.” ' 


m Siven  by  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  Mem.  Gcal.  Survey,  vol. 

^ V /■  iii-  2nd  edit.  pp.  137,  139. 

Bdloj  r olccinic  So'ies,  pp.  41,  71  72  123  * 

■*  Mr.  (Ireenly  has  made  a skct’cli  map  of  this  interesting  locality.  As  he  lias  uoiv  established 
iis  home  m North  Wales,  I trust  he  may  find  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Y-foel-Ms  and 
completing  his  investigations. 
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No  agglomerate  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  observer  among 
the  other  supposed  vents  along  the  line  that  runs  south-westwards  from 
Penmaen-raawr,  to  the  promontory  of  Lleyn.  These  bosses  are  rudely 
circular  in  ground -plan  and  rise  vertically  out  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
Cambrian  strata,  or  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  lenticular  sheets  or 
laccolites  which  have  been  thrust  between  the  planes  of  bedding.  There  is 
usually  an  observable  alteration  of  the  surrounding  rocks  along  the  line  of 
contact. 

The  material  of  these  bosses  is  sometimes  thoroughly  acid,  as  is  the 
granophyre  of  Y-foel-fras,  tlie  microgranite  of  Mynydd-mawr  with  its 
riebeckite  crystals,  the  augite-granite-porphyry  of  Clynog-fawr,  and  the 
granophyric  and  rhyolitic  quartz-porphyries  of  the  Eivals.  In  other  cases 
the  rock  is  of  an  intermediate  grade,  as  in  the  enstatite-diorite  of  Penmaen- 
inawr,  the  pyroxene-andesite  of  Cam  Boduan,  and  the  quartz-augite-syenite 
of  Llanfoglen.^  A few  bosses  of  still  more  basic  material  occur  in  the  Sarn 
district,  including  hornblende-diabase  and  hornblende-picrite.  Sometimes 
both  the  acid  and  the  more  basic  rocks  are  found  in  the  same  boss,  as  in  the 
large  mass  of  Y-foel-fras. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  any  of  these 
masses  mark  tlie  actual  sites  of  eruptive  vents,  except  probably  the  boss  of 
Y-foel-fras.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  intruded  without  establishing 
any  outlet  to  the  surface.^  But  that  a few  of  them  really  represent  orifices 
from  which  the  Bala  volcanic  group  was  erupted  may  be  plausibly  inferred 
from  their  neck-like  form,  from  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  volcanic 
district,  from  tlie  obvious  thickening  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs  in  the  direction 
of  these  bosses,  and  from  the  petrographical  relation  that  exists  between 
their  component  materials  and  rocks  that  were  discharged  at  the  surface. 
This  last-named  feature  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harker,  who  has 
established,  by  a study  of  microscopic  slides,  a gradation  from  the  grano- 
phyric material  of  the  bosses  into  structures  greatly  resembling  those  of  the 
bedded  felsites,  and  likewise  a close  similarity  between  the  intermediate 
rocks  of  the  other  bosses  and  the  andesites  which  have  elsewhere  been 
poured  out  at  the  surface.^*  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  evidence 
as  to  the  sites  of  the  chief  centres  of  eruption  is  supplied  by  the  lavas  and 
tuffs  themselves  as  they  thicken  in  certain  directions  and  thin  away  in 
others.  This  feature  of  their  distribution  has  been  well  expressed  in  the 
maps  and  sections  of  the  Survey,  and  has  been  clearly  summarized  by  Mr. 
Marker.^  The  oldest  lavas  now  visible  lie  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
district,  and  the  vents  from  which  they  proceeded  may,  with  considerable 
probability,  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  tract  which  includes  the  chain 
of  bosses  of  I*enmaen-mawr,  Y-foel-frfis,  and  Y Drosgl.  The  chief  centre 
of  eruption  no  doubt  lay  somewhere  in  the  Snowdon  tract,  where  the 

1 The  geological  relations  and  petrographical  characters  of  these  various  rocks  are  given  by 
Jlr.  Harker  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  his  Essay. 

- Mr.  Harker  speaks  of  some  of  them  as  laccolites.  ^ Op.  cit.  pp.  57,  72. 

^ See  especially  pp.  9,  120  el  seq.,  and  fig.  6 of  his  Essay. 
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lavas  and  tuffs  attain  their  greatest  thickness,  and  whence  they  thin  away 
in  all  directions.  Tlie  Myuydd-inawr  boss  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  main  vents.  But  there  were  not  improbably  others,  now 
concealed  under  the  deep  cover  of  their  own  ejections. 

More  diligent  search,  with  a special  eye  to  the  discovery  of  such  vents 
might  indeed  be  rewarded,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  district  itself 
To  the  north-east  of  Capel  Curig,  for  example,  there  is  a prominent  knob  of 
agglomerate,  which  T visited  with  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  and  which  we  regarded 
as  probably  marking  one  of  tlie  minor  vents.  The  material  of  this  eminence 
has  a base  which  by  itself  would  probably  be  regarded  by  the  field-geologist 
as  a felsite.  But  through  this  compact  matrix  are  dispersed  abundant 
stones  of  all  sizes  up  to  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  They  are  mostlv 
subangular  or  somewhat  rounded-off  at  the  edges,  and  generally  markedly 
cellular.  Among  them  may  be  observed  pieces  of  trachyte,  felsite,  and  a 
rock  that  is  probably  a devitrified  pitchstone  or  obsidian.  The  vesicles  in 
these  stones  are  sometimes  lined  with  an  acicular  zeolite.  Traces  of  rude 
bedding  can  be  detected,  dipping  at  high  angles.  On  the  north-east  side  of 
t le  lull  finer  agglomerate  is  seen  to  alternate  with  ashy  grits  and  orey 
shales,  which,  dipping  E.N.E.  at  20°-30°,  pass  under  a group  of  felsites,'’one 
at  least  of  which  retains  a very  fine  perlitie  structure  and  evidently  fiowed 
as  a true  glass.  Some  of  these  lavas  are  full  of  enclosed  pieces  of  various 
inty  cellular  and  porphyritie  felsites  and  andesites  or  trachyte.s,  like  the 
stones  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  agglomerate.  The  connection  of  these 
bedded  lavas  and  tufts  with  the  agglomerate-neck  seems  obvious. 

The  Caernarvonshire  volcanic  area  furni.shes  another  admirable  example 
of  the  intrusion  of  basic  sills  as  a final  phase  of  eruptivity.  These  masses 
have  been  carefully  separated  out  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  jiresent  a striking  picture  of  their  distribution  and  their  relation  to 
the  other  igneous  rocks.  An  examination  of  the  maps  shows  at  once  that 
the  basic  sheets  tend  to  lie  parallel  with  the  bedding  along  certain  horizons. 
In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  area  they  have  forced  themselves 
among  the  Lower  Silurian  sedimentary  strata  that  underlie  the  Bala  volcanic 
group  a position  analogous  to  that  taken  by  the  corresponding  sills  of  the 
Arenig  series.  But  they  likewise  invade  the  volcanic  group  itself.  Alono' 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  district  they  abound,  especially  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  volcanic  pile,  where  they  have  been  injected  between  the  fiows,  and 
have  subsequently  participated  in  the  abundant  plication  of  the  rocks  between 
the  monntaiirs  and  the  line  of  the  Iliver  Conway. 

Ihe  curvatures  into  which  the  rocks  of  the  region  have  been  thrown, 
and  the  consequent  breadth  of  country  over  which  the  volcanic  sheets  can 
now  be  examined,  furnish  a much  better  field  than  Merionethshire  for  the 
attempt  to  trace  the  probable  centre  or  centres  from  which  the  basic  macma 
of  the  sills  was  protruded.  A study  of  the  Survey  maps  soon  leads  to  a con- 
viction that  the  intrusions  were  not  connected,  except  perhaps  to  a trifling 


• 1 his  rock  IS  referred  to  m tlie  iI*!;i02V  as  “ a short  thick  band  of 

meratic  ash,  -which  strikes  northwards  about  half  a mile  and  then  disapiiears  ” (p.  134). 
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extent,  with  the  great  line  of  western  vents.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  older 
strata  which  emerge  from  under  the  volcanic  group  on  its  western  outcrop  are, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  free  from  sills,  though  some  conspicuous  examples 
are  shown  opposite  to  Mynydd-mawr,  while  a few  more  occur  further  north 
along  the  same  line.  Their  lenticular  forms,  their  short  outcrops,  and  their 
appearance  011  different  horizons  at  widely  separated  points  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  sills  probably  proceeded  from  many  distinct  subterranean  pipes. 
Their  greater  abundance  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  ducts  lay  for  the  most  part  considerably  to  the  eastward 
of  the  line  of  western  vents.  They  may  have  risen  in  minor  funnels,  like 
that  of  Capel  Curig. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  so  abundant  an  extravasation  of  basic  material 
should  have  taken  place  without  the  formation  of  numerous  dykes.  We 
have  here  a repetition  of  the  phenomena  that  distinguished  the  preceding 
Arenig  volcanic  period  in  Merionethshire,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Llandeilo  eruptions  of  Builth  were  likewise  followed  by  the  injection  of 
large  bodies  of  basic  rock.  As  an  enormous  amount  of  igneous  magma  may 
thus  be  impelled  into  the  Earth’s  crust  without  the  formation  of  dykes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  sills  must  be  in  some 
important  respects  different  from  those  required  for  dykes. 

No  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained  that  any  one  of  these  sills  established 
a connection  with  the  surface.  Not  a trace  can  be  found  of  the  outpouring 
of  any  such  basic  lava-streams,  nor  have  fragments  of  such  materials  been 
met  with  in  any  of  the  tuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  proof 
of  the  usual  contact-metamorphism.  Though  the  sills  conform  on  the  whole 
to  the  bedding,  they  frequently  break  across  it.  They  swell  into  thick 
irregular  masses,  and  thin  out  rapidly.  In  short,  they  behave  as  true 
intrusive  sheets,  and  not  as  bedded  lavas. 

In  regard  to  their  internal  character,  they  show  the  customary  uniformity 
of  texture  throughout  each  mass.  They  are  mapped  under  the  general 
name  of  “ greenstones  ” by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  are  described  in  the 
Memoir  as  hornblendic.^  The  more  precise  modern  methods  of  examination, 
however,  prove  them  to  he  true  diabases,  in  which  the  felspar  has,  as  a rule, 
consolidated  before  the  augite,  giving  as  a result  the  various  types  of  diabasic 
structure.^ 

Tlie  date  of  the  intrusion  of  these  basic  sills  can  be  fixed  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  as  was  applied  to  those  of  the  Arenig  volcanic  group. 
Their  connection  with  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Caernarvonshire  is  so 
obvious  that  they  must  be  included  as  part  of  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Bala 
period.  But  they  clearly  belong  to  a late  stage,  perhaps  the  very  latest 
stage,  of  that  history.  They  probably  could  not  have  been  injected  into  their 
present  positions,  unless  a considerable  mass  of  rocky  material  had  overlain 
them.  Some  of  them  are  certainly  younger  than  the  tuffs  of  Snowdon  and 
Moel  Hebog,  which  l ielong  to  a late  part  of  the  volcanic  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  been  intruded  before  the  curvature  and  compression  of  the 
' Op-  dt.  11.  156.  “ ilr.  Hai'ker,  Bala  Volcanic  Series,  p.  83. 
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region,  for  they  share  in  the  foldings  and  cleavage  of  the  rocks  among  which 
they  he.  The  terrestrial  movements  that  produced  this  disturbance  have 
een  proved  to  have  occurred  after  the  time  when  the  uppermost  Bala  rocks 
were  deposited,  and  before  that  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
torinations.*  The  epoch  of  intrusion  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  some  part  of 
the  Upper  Bala  period.  With  this  subterranean  manifestation,  volcanic 
action  in  this  part  of  the  country  finally  died  out. 


iv.  THE  VOLCANIC  CENTRE  OF  THE  BERWYN  HILLS 


Among  the  thick  group  of  sedimentary  formations  which  overlies  the 
great  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Arans  and  Aren  ig,  and  undulates  eastwards  across 
the  Bala  Valley,  occasional  thin  intercalations  of  tufi’  point  to  the  existence 
ol  another  centre  of  volcanic  activity  which  lay  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
t le  Berwyn  Hills.  The  structure  of  this  ground,  first  indicated  by  Sedgwick 
was  investigated  in  detail  by  J.  B.  Jukes  and  his  colleagues,  whose  work 
was  embodied  in  the  Maps,  Sections  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.'^ 
I he  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  district  are 
t le  occiUTcnce  of  both  lavas  and  tuffs  as  comparatively  thin  solitary  bands 
in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  sediments,  and  the  persistence  of  these  bands 
for  a distance  of  sometimes  more  than  24  miles.  The  position  of  the  vent 
or  vents  from  which  this  extensive  outpouring  of  volcanic  material  took 
place  has  not  been  revealed.  As  the  bands  tend  to  thin  away  eastwards,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  chief  focus  of  eruption  lay  rather  towards  the 
west,  perhaps  under  the  trough  of  Upper  Silurian  strata  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandderfel.  There  was  probably  another  in  the  Hirnant 
custrict. 

Ihe  mapping  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Survey  showed  that  in  the  Berwyn 
Hills  there  are  representatives  of  both  the  great  volcanic  periods  of  ISTorth 
Wales  A lower  series  of  “felstones  and  greenstones”  probably  belongs  to 
the  older  period,  which  began  towards  the  end  of  Cambrian  time  and  lasted 
111  some  districts  even  into  the  time  of  the  Llandeilo  formation.  An  upper 
group  of  tuffs,  lying  among  the  Bala  rooks,  is  evidently  equivalent,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  much  thicker  volcanic  series  of  the  Snowdon  region. 

The  lowest  visible  volcanic  rocks  occur  among  the  hills  to  the  north- 
west of  Llanrhaiadr  yn  Mochnant.  They  are  described  as  consisting  of 
e stone  of  a pale  greenish -grey  colour  and  compact  texture,  like  those  of 
Arenig,  and  ashes  distinctly  interstratified  with  the  slates.  Ho  exact 
peti  ographical  examination  of  these  rocks  has  yet  been  made.  From  the 
account  given  in  the  Survey  Memoir  there  appears  to  be  here  a group  of 
avas  and  tufts  intercalated  in  Llandeilo  perhaps  partly  in  Upper  Arenic, 
strata  which  form  the  broken  dome  of  the  Berwyn  anticline.  The  lavas 
are  represented  as  lying  on  four  or  five  platforms,  a single  band  reaching  a 


1 Mem  Gcol.SuT  j,Ii.  iii.  2nd  edit.  p.  326.  See  also  Mr.  Harker’s  Bala  Volcanic  Scries,  p.  76. 

one-mcli  map  ; Sheets  32,  35,  37  and  38  of  tlie  Horizontal  Sections  ; and 
chapter  .xxxi.  of  the  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  North  Wales. 
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thickness  of  300  feet  and  separated  from  the  next  band  by  sometimes  1000 

or  1500  feet  of  non- volcanic  sediment. 

These  lower  lavas,  according  to  the  measurements 
of  dukes,  are  overlain  by  more  than  4000  feet  of 
sedimentary  strata  before  tlie  upper  or  Bala  volcanic 
series  is  reached.  Three  successive  “ ash -beds  ” 
constitute  this  upper  series.  Of  these  the  lowest 
band,  about  50  or  60  feet  thick,  was  named  a 
“ greenstone  ash  ” in  contradistinction  to  a felstone 

o 

ash,  and  was  not  traceable  for  more  than  a short 
distance.  Above  it,  after  an  intervening  thickness 
of  several  hundred  feet  of  sedimentary  strata,  comes 
a second  and  much  more  continuous  band  of  tuff, 
known  as  the  “ Lower  ash-bed,”  about  100  feet  thick 
on  the  west  front  of  the  Berwyn  range.  Still  higher, 
after  an  interval  of  about  1500  feet  of  slates,  lies 
the  “ Upper  ash -bed,”  which  on  the  same  line  of 
section  has  a thickness  of  about  200  feet.  This 
is  the  most  persistent  of  all  the  volcanic  horizons, 
for  it  can  be  followed  continuously  round  the  whole 
range  of  the  Berwyns  until  it  is  overlain  by  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Selattyn,  a distance 
of  not  less  than  twenty-four  miles.  The  same  band, 
but  much  more  feebly  developed,  has  been  traced 
through  the  faulted  country  on  both  sides  of  Bala 
Lake,  where  it  formed  a useful  platform  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  complicated  geological  structure 
of  that  area.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  Berwyn 
Hills  another  thin  band  of  tuff  lies  from  150  to 
200  feet  still  higher  up  in  the  series,  and  has  been 
traced  for  a distance  of  aborrt  twelve  miles.  The 
Bala  limestone  comes  in  about  800  or  1000  feet 
above  the  “ Upper  ash-bed.” 

Besides  the  rocks  now  enumerated,  the  Survey 
maps  show  the  intercalation  of  four  or  five  sheets 
of  “ greenstone,”  which  are  represented  as  following 
with  marked  regularity  the  strike  of  the  strata. 
Until  these  sheets  have  been  more  precisely  examined 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  regarding  their  true  petro- 
graphical  character,  or  to  determine  whether  they 
are  sills,  or  iuterstratified  lavas,  or  include  rocks  of 
both  these  types. 

V.  THE  VOLCANOES  OF  ANGLESEY 


We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  the  country,  about  which  much  has 
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been  written  and  keen  controversy  has  arisen.  In  the  centre  of  Anglesey 
ainong^  the  rocks  grouped  together  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  “ altered 
kambrian,”  there  occur  masses  of  breccia,  the  probable  volcanic  origin 

0 which  was,  so  far  as  I know,  first  suggested  by  Professor  Hughes.^  Dr 
Callaway  regards  them  as  pre-Cambrian,^  while  Professor  Blake  places 
them  in  his  “Monian  system.”®  Wlien  I went  over  them  some  years  a^o, 

1 accepted  the  view  that  they  are  volcanic  agglomerates.^  Subsequent 
examination,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  notwithstanding  their  remark- 
able resemblance  to  true  agglomerates  they  are  not  really  of  volcanic  oriain, 
but  are  essentially  “crush-conglomerates,”  like  those  in  the  Isle  of  Man°so’ 
well  described  by  Mr.  Lamplugh.® 

But  though  their  present  coarse,  agglomerate-like  structure  is,  I think 
entirely  due  to  the  mechanical  crushing  of  the  rocks  m situ  and  not  to 
volcanic  explosions,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rocks  which  have  been 
broken  up  do  not  contain  eyidence  of  volcanic  action  contemporaneous  with 
their  original  formation.  Obviously,  pyroclastic  materials  may  be  subjected 
to  delormation  and  disruption  as  well  as  any  other  components  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  may  be  equally  converted  into  crush-conglomerates.  And  in 
Anglesey  it  can,  I think,  be  shown  that  some  of  the  rocks  which  have  been 
broken  up  were  originally  tuffs  and  volcanic  breccias. 

Throughout  Anglesey  the  stratified  rocks  present  evidence  of  haviiio- 
uiidergone  very  great  compression,  deformation  and  rupture.  Thus  at 
Llanerchymedd  thick-bedded  Lower  Silurian  grits,  with  their  intercalations 
of  shale,  have  been  broken  up  by  numerous  small  faults,  and  have  been 
pushed  over  each  other  in  large  irregular  blocks,  the  shales  being  no.w 
pinched  out,  and  now  pressed  np  into  the  interstices  between  the  dislocated 
harder  and  more  resisting  grits.  This  condition  of  rupture  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  stages  towards  the  formation  of  a conglomerate  by  the  crush- 
ing together  of  rocks  in  situ.  A few  miles  further  south  at  the  beo-innino- 
of  the  railway  cuttings  of  Llangefni,  green,  red  and  purple  slates  and  o-rits 
appear  in  a rather  more  crushed  state,  and  immediately  beyond  these  strata 
come  the  coarse  breccias.  Neither  in  their  composition  nor  in  their 
structural  condition  do  these  Llangefni  strata  appear  to  be  marked  off  from 
the  undoubted  Lower  Silurian  rocks  as  parts  of  a different  system. 

The  railway  cuttings  at  Llangefni  reveal  a series  of  rocks  which  appear 
to  have  been  originally  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  siliceous  grit.  The 
argillaceous  portions  of  this  series  are  now  green  and  phyllitie,  and  remind 
one  of  the  finer  parts  of  some  basic  tuffs  among  the  older  Palieozoic  systems, 
hey  include,  however,  pale  flinty  bands,  such  as  might  have  been  derived 
rom  fine  felsitic  dust.  The  grits  are  for  the  most  part  fine-grained  and 
iighly  siliceous,  but  they  include  also  coarser  varieties  with  clear  quartz- 
grains.  The  enormous  deformation  which  these  strata  have  undergone  is 

^ /*)■«;.  Ganib.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  (1880),  ji.  347. 

^ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  » Op.  cit. 

■*  PresideniuU  Address  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  130. 

“ Qtiart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  li.  (1895),  p.  563.  See  Gcol.  Mag.  1896,  p.  481. 
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at  once  apparent.  They  seem  to  have  been  plicated,  ruptured  and  thrust 
over  each  other,  the  harder  parts  surviving  longest,  but  being  eventually 
broken  into  small  fragments.  Every  stage  may  be  traced  from  a recogniz- 
able band  of  grit  down  to  the  rounded  or  elliptical  jrebbles  of  the  same 
material  entirely  isolated  in  this  phyllitic  matrix  of  crushed  shale. 

But  while  the  volcanic  origin  of  these  coarsely -fragmental  masses 
cannot  be  maintained,  there  is  elsewhere  evidence  that  the  older  Paheozoic 
rocks  of  Anglesey  include  relies  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions. 
Seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Holyhead,  in  the  basal  Lower  Silurian 
conglomerates  which,  as  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Selwyn  found  lying  un- 
conformably  on  the  green  schists,  there  occur  abundant  fragments  of 
volcanic  rocks,  besides  the  prevalent  detritus  of  the  schists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Some  of  the  bands  have  sornewlrat  the  character  of  volcanic 
breccias  or  tuffs,  and  they  show  an  evident  resemblance  to  portions  of  the 
Bangor  group  and  the  rocks  of  Llyn  Padarn,  though  they  are  doubtless  of 
much  later  age.  That  these  volcanic  fragments  were  not  derived  from  the 
waste  of  rocks  of  a much  earlier  period  is  made  tolerably  certain  by  the 
intercalation  of  true  tuffs  among  the  black  shales  higher  up  in  the  order 
of  succession.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
action  in  the  very  basement  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Anglesey,  which  by 
their  fossil  contents  are  shown  to  be  on  the  liorizon  of  the  lowest  Arenig 
or  even  Tremadoe  group. 

But  still  further  and  fuller  evidence  of  Silurian  volcanisni  is  to 
be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  northern  coast-line.  I have  already 
referred  to  the  elliptical  fault  which  is  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey 
map  as  running  from  the  north-western  headland  to  the  eastern  coast  beyond 
Amlwch.  The  necessity  for  inserting  this  fault,  apart  from  any  actual 
visible  trace  of  its  occurrence,  arose  when  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  the  rocks  of  the  extreme  north  of  Anglesey  were  essentially  altered 
Cambrian  strata.^  For  immediately  to  the  south  of  these  rocks  black 
shales,  obviously  Silurian,  were  seen  to.  dip  to  the  north — -a  structure  which 
could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a dislocation  letting  them  down  into  that 
position.  The  same  necessity  for  a fault  has  of  course  been  felt  by  all 
writers  who  have  subsequently  treated  the  northern  area  as  pre-Cambrian. 
But  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  origmal  mapping  of  the  Survey  no 
continuous  abrupt  hiatus  is  shown  by  the  line  which  was  afterwards  marked 
as  a continuous  line  of  fault.  On  the  contrary,  on  one  of  the  field-maps 
in,  I believe,  Mr.  Selwyn’s  handwriting  the  remark  occurs  : — “ The  gradual 
passage  from  the  black  shale  to  the  upper  green  gritty  slates  of  Llanfechell 
is  best  seen  at  Bothedd,  on  road  from  Llanfaethlu  to  Llyn-llygeirian.”  ^ 

It  is  no  part  of  my  aim  to  disprove  the  existence  of  faults  along  the  line 

1 I have  fully  considered  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  Callaway  and  Professor  Blake,  and 
have  examined  the  gi’ouud,  and  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  stated  in  the  text. 
But  see  Mr.  Blake’s  remarks,  Gcol.  Mag.  1891,  p.  483. 

- There  is  no  continuous  section  now  visible  at  this  place,  but  the  two  groups  of  rock  can  be 
traced  to  within  a few  feet  of  each  other,  both  inclined  as  usual  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
black  shales  appearing  to  pass  under  the  others. 
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referred  to.  These  may  quite  well  exist;  but  there  is  assuredly  no  one 
gigantic  displacement,  such  as  the  theory  I am  combating  would  require ; 
while  any  faults  which  do  occur  cannot  be  greatly  different  from  the  others 
of  the  district,  and  do  not  prevent  the  true  relations  of  the  rocks  from  beino- 
discoverable.  “ 

Where  the  supposed  elliptical  fault  reaches  the  shore  at  Carmel  Point, 
the  two  groups  of  rock  seem  to  me  to  follow  each  other  in  unbroken 
sequence.^  The  black  slates,  which  are  admittedly  Lower  Silurian,  dip 
underneath  a breccia  and  greenish  (Amlwch)  slates.  Not  only  so,’  but 
bands  of  similar  lilack  slates  occur  higher  up,  interstratified  with’  and 
shading-off  into  tuffs  and  greenish  slates.  Further,  bands  of  coarse  vol- 
canic breccia  occur  among  the  black  slates  south  of  the  supposed  break 
These,  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  theory,  are  represented  as 
separated  by  a network  of  faults  from  the  black  slates  amid  which  they  lie. 
But  good  evidence  may  be  found  that  they  are  truly  interbedded  in  these 
slates.  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  rocks  in  that  part  of  Anglesey  form  one 
great  series,  consisting  partly  of  black  slates,  partly  of  greenish  slates,  with 
abundant  intercalations  of  volcanic  detritus.  The  age  of  the  base  of  this 
series  is  moreover  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  Bala  fossils  in  a band  of 
limestone  near  Carmel  Point. 

The  rocks  which  extend  eastward  along  the  coast  from  the  north-western 
headland  of  Anglesey  are  marked  on  the  Survey  map  as  “ green,  grey  and 
purple  slates  with  conglomeratic  and  siliceous  beds.”  The  truly 'volcanic 
nature  of  a considerable  proportion  of  these  strata  has  been  clearly  stated 
by  Mr.  Blake.-  As  they  dip  in  a general  northerly  direction,  higher  portions 
of  the  series  present  themselves  as  tar  as  the  most  northern  projection  of  the 
island  near  Portli  Wen  (Fig.  58).  They  have  been  greatly  crumpled  and 
ciushed,  so  that  the  slates  pass  into  phyllites.  They  include  some  thick 
seams  of  blue  limestone  and  white  quartzite,  also  courses  of  black  shale  con- 
taining Lower  Silurian  graptolites.  Among  their  uppermost  strata  several 
(probably  Bala)  fossils,  including  Orthis  Baihjana,  have  been  obtained  by 
Professor  Hughes.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  higher  bands  of  black 
shale  may  also  have  been  brought  into  their  present  positions  by  faults,  and 
that  they  do  not  really  belong  to  the  series  of  strata  among  which  they  lie. 
But  this  suggestion  is  completely  disproved  by  the  coast-sections,  which 
exhibit  many  thin  interstratified  leaves  of  black  shale,  sometimes  less  than 
an  inch  thick.  These  and  the  ashy  layers  containing  the  OrtMs  and  other 
fossils  form  an  integral  part  of  the  so-called  “ Amlwch  slates.”  ® 

As  evidence  of  the  regular  intercalation  of  the  black  shales  and  tuffs  in 
this  sedimentary  series,  a portion  of  the  coast  section  at  Porth  Wen  is  here 


I cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  a thrust-plane  here, 
modify  iield-cvideuce  to  suit  theory.  See  Oeol.  Mag.  1891,  p.  483. 

2 Quart.  .lourn.  Geol.  Sac.  vo!.  .xliv.  (1888),  p.  517.  See  his  further 
1891,  p.  483. 

3 The  Ami vvch  slates  e.xhibit  on  a great  scale  the  puckering  that  points  to  intense  compression. 
I his  gnarled  structure,  as  Prof.  Hughes  called  it,  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harker,  British 
Assoc.  Iteport  (1885),  pp.  839,  840. 
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given  (Fig.  58).  The  lowest  member  (1)  of  the  series  is  a white  quartz- 
ite much  jumhled  in  its  bedding,  hut  yet  distinctly  interstratihed  with  the 
other  sediments,  and  containing  intercalated  courses  of  green  tuff  and  highly 
carbonaceous  shale.  Markings  like  worm-pipes  are  here  and  there  to  be 
seen.  The  next  group  of  strata  (2)  consists  of  black  sluile  followed  Ity  yellow 
conglomeratic  sandstone  and  pebbly  tuffs.  The  shales  enclose  rounded  and 
angular  fragments  of  quartzite.  The  sandstone  passes  upward  into  pinkish 
and  yellowish  conglomerate  (3),  with  an  abundant  lustrous  phyllilic  matrix, 
which  wdien  free  fi’om  pebbles  closely  resembles  some  of  the  tuffs  of  Llyn 
radarn.  The  next  band  (4)  is  one  of  yellow,  sandy,  felspatliic  grit, 
quartz-conglomerate  and  fine  tuffs,  with  leaves  of  dark  shale  towards  the 
base.  It  was  in  the  lower  part  of  this  baud  that  the  Orthis  above  men- 
tioned was  found.  The  black  shales  contain  markings  which  are  probably 
graptolites.  Eeddish  quartzite  and  quartz-conglomerate  (5)  next  succeed. 
These  strata  have  the  same  phyllitic  base  just  noticed.  The  highest  group 
here  shown  is  one  of  black,  yellow  and  green  shales  mixed  with  patches 
and  bands  of  volcanic  breccia  and  tuff,  the  whole  being  greatly  disturbed, 
cleavage  and  bedding  seeming  as  it  were  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery. 


Fio.  58. — Section  of  the  strata  on  the  .shore  at  Forth  Wen,  west  of  Amlwch. 


These  last  strata  look  as  if  they  were  about  to  pass  up  vertically  into  the 
ordinary  dark  Lower  Silurian  shales  or  slates. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  serious  amount  of  crushing  which 
the  rocks  of  this  coast-line  have  undergone.  Some  of  the  bands  might  even 
be  described  as  “ crush-conglomerates.”  Yet  the  intercalation  of  seams  of 
black  shale  and  limestone,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  exactly  similar  but 
thicker  group  of  black  shales  at  Forth  Frydd,  which  arc  admitted  to  be 
Lower  Silurian,  unite  the  whole  series  of  strata  as  parts  of  one  formation. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  area  coloured  “ altered  Cambrian  ” on  the 
Survey  map,  and  regarded  as  pre-Cambrian  by  some  later  observers,  is 
proved  by  tlie  evidence  of  fossils  at  its  base,  towards  its  centre  and  at  its 
top,  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  probably  to  the  Bala  division. 
That  this  was  the  geological  horizon  of  part  at  least  of  the  area  was 
recognized  by  Sir  A.  Famsay,  though  he  confessed  himsell  vxuable  “ precisely 
to  determine  on  the  north  coast  of  Anglesey  how  much  of  the  strata  are  of 
Silurian  and  how  much  of  Cambrian  age.”  ^ Frofessor  Hughes  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  these  rocks  should  be  referred  to  the  Bala 
group.^ 

I have  dwelt  on  the  determination  of  the  true  geological  age  of  the  rocks 
^ Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iii.  2nd  edit.  p.  242. 

- Proc.  Oavih.  Phil.  Soe.  vol.  iii.  (1880),  pp.  341-348. 
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of  the  north  of  Anglesey  because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
them,  and  because  of  their  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
volcanic  action  in  Wales.  These  rocks  contain  a record  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  probably  contemporaneous  on  the  whole  with  those  of  the  Bala 

period  in  Caernarvonshire,  yet  independent 
of  them  and  belonging  to  a different  type 
of  volcanic  energy.  Some  of  the  vents 
probably  lay  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Anglesey.  The  materials  ejected  from 
them  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  of 
a fragmentary  kind.  Vast  quantities  of 
detritus,  largely  in  the  form  of  line  dust, 
were  thrown  out ; but  no  trace  has  yet 
been  found  of  the  outflow  of  any  lava. 
The  lower  part  of  this  volcanic  series  con- 
sists of  bedded  breccias  which  are  some- 
times remarkably  coarse.  Their  included 
stones,  ranging  up  to  six  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  are  usually  more  or  less 
angular,  and  consist  mainly  of  various  fel- 
sites.  Layers  of  more  rounded  pebbles  occasionally  occur,  while  the  bedding 
is  still  further  indicated  by  finer  and  coarser  bands,  and  even  by  intercala- 
tions of  fine  tuffs  and  ashy  shales.  Towards  their  upper  limits  some  of 
these  volcanic  bands  shade  off  into  pale 
grey  or  greenish  ashy  shale,  followed  by 
black  sandy  shale  of  the  usual  kind.  The 
relation  of  the  peculiar  greenish  shale  of 
the  Amlwch  type  to  these  tuffs  and 
breccias  is  well  shown  east  of  Carmel 
Point.  This  shale  is  interleaved  with 
tuff  and  contains  frequent  repetitions  of 
finer  or  coarser  volcanic  breccia,  as  well 
as  occa.sional  seams  of  black  shale.  An 
illustration  of  this  structure  is  given  in 
Fig.  59,  where  some  yellow  decomposing 
breccias  (1),  cut  by  a fault  (/),  are  over- 
lain  by  about  40  or  50  feet  of  black  shale 

(2) ,  above  which  lies  a flinty  felsitic  rock 

(3)  that  appears  to  run  in  bands  or  dykes 
through  the  agglomerate.  At  Carmel 
iOlUt  (ing.  00)  a similar  structure  breccia,  Carmel  Point,  Anglesey, 
may  be  observed  to  that  at  Llyn  Padarn 

already  referred  to  (p.  163).  The  cleavage,  which  is  well  developed  in  the 
green  slates  (a),  is  much  more  faintly  marked  in  the  overlying  breccia  (6), 
but  the  bedding  can  still  be  detected  in  both  rocks  running  parallel  to 
their  mutual  boundary -line.  Beyond  Porth  Padrig,  which  lies  east  from 


Fig.  59. — Section  of  intercalated  black  sliale 
in  the  volcanic  series  at  Poidh  Iiwcli, 
south  of  Carmel  Point. 
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Carmel  Point,  the  section  may  be  seen  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  61.  Here 
the  blue  or  lead -coloured  shale  or  slate  (a)  marked  as  Silurian  on  the 
Geological  Survey  map  passes  up  into  a mass  of  fine  yellowish  felsitic  tuff 
and  breccia  (6).  The  shale  at  the  junction  intercalates  in  thin  leaves  with 
the  tuff. 

The  breccias  south  of  Carmel  Point,  though  they  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  felsitic  detritus,  sometimes  show  a preponderance  of  fragments  of  shale. 
They  vary  also  rapidly  in  texture  and  composition.  These  variations  may 
indicate  that  the  vent  or  vents  from  which  their  materials  were  derived 
stood  somewhere  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  if  indeed  they  are  not  to  be 
recognized  in  some  of  the  boss -like  eminences  that  rise  above  the  shore. 
At  the  same  time,  the  enormous  amount  of  crushing  and  shearing  which 


Fig.  61. — Blue  shale  or  slate  passing  into  volcanic  breccia  east  of  Forth  Padrig,  near  Carmel 

Point,  Anglesey. 


the  rocks  of  this  region  have  undergone  has  doubtless  introduced  crush- 
conglomerates  into  the  structure  of  the  ground.  And  some  patient  labour 
may  he  rerpiired  before  the  nature  and  oiigin  of  the  different  fragmental 
masses  are  determined. 

Certain  remarkably  coarse,  tumultuous  breccias,  exposed  on  the  coast  at 
Mynyddwylfa  and  Ceramaes,  were  formerly  regarded  by  me  as  volcanic 
agglomerates.  But  more  recent  examination  has  satisfied  me  that  these, 
like  the  breccias  at  Llangefni,  are  not  of  volcanic  origin  but  are  crush- 
conglomerates.^ 

While  the  lower  breccias  are  sometimes  tolerably  coarse,  the  volcanic 
detritus  becomes  much  finer  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Amlwch  slates.  Above 
the  limestones  and  black  shales  of  Cemniaes  volcanic  breccias  and  ashes, 
with  limestone,  quartzite,  conglomerate  and  thin  seams  of  black  shale,  con- 
tinue to  the  extreme  northern  headlands.  The  amount  of  fine  volcanic 
detritus  distributed  through  these  strata  is  very  great.  We  can  clearly  make 

^ Presidential  Address,  Quart.  Jouri.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  134  ; Itup.  Brit.  Assoc.  1896, 
Section  C;  Geot.  Mag.  1896,  p.  481. 
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out  that  while  ordinary  sedimeutatiou  was  in  progress,  an  almost  constant 
but  variable  discharge  of  fragmental  materials  t(wk  place  from  the  vents  in 
the  neigh bonrliood.  Sometimes  a special  paroxysm  of  explosion  would  give 
rise  to  a distinct  band  of  breccia  or  of  tuff,  but  even  where,  during  a time 
of  comparative  quiescence,  tlie  ordinaiy  sand  or  mud  predominated,  it  w'as 
generally  mingled  with  more  or  less  volcanic  dust. 

Some  bainls  of  conglomerate  in  this  group  of  strata  deserve  particular 
notice.  The  most  conspicuous  of  tliese,  already  referred  to  as  seen  at  Porth 
Wen,  is  made  up  of  quartz  and  quartzite  blocks,  embedded  in  a reddish  matrix 
largelj'  composed  of  ashy  material,  and  recalling  the  red  spotted  tuffs  of  Llyn 
Padarn.  Tlie  occurrence,  of  strong  conglomerates  near  tlie  top  of  a volcanic 
series  has  Ijeen  noted  at  8t.  David’s,  Llyn  Padarn  and  Bangor.  In  none  of 
these  localities,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  do  the  conglomerates  mark  an 
unconformability  or  serious  break  between  two  widely-separated  groups  of 
rock.  The  Anglesey  section  entirely  supports  this  view,  for  the  conglomerates 
are  there  merely  intercalations  in  a continuous  sequence  of  deposits ; they 
are  succeeded  by  tuffs  and  shales  like  those  which  underlie  them.  The 
interposition  of  such  coarse  materials,  however,  may  undoubtedly  indicate 
local  disturbance,  connected,  perhaps,  in  this  and  the  other  localities, 
with  terrestrial  readjustments  consequent  upon  the  waning  of  volcanic 
energy. 

The  detailed  geological  structure  of  Anglesey  is  still  far  from  being  com- 
pletely understood.  Besides  the  seri(jxis  crushing  here  referred  to,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  plication,  perhaps  even  inversion,  of  the 
strata  has  taken  place,  and  that,  by  denudation,  detached  portions  of  some 
of  the  higher  groups  have  been  left  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The 
occurrence  of  U])per  Silurian  fossils  in  several  localities  adds  to  the  per- 
plexity of  the  problem  liy  iiulicatiug  that,  among  the  folds  and  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  older  slates,  portions  of  Upper  Silurian  formations 
may  have  been  caught  and  presers  e,d.  These  difficulties,  moreover,  involve 
in  some  obscurity  the  closing  phases  of  volcanic  activity  in  Wales ; for  until 
they  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  removed,  we  shall  be  left  in  doubt  whether 
the  vents  in  the  north  of  Anglesey,  which  were  in  eruption  probably  during 
Bala  time,  were  the  last  of  the  long  succession  of  Welsh  volcanoes.  If  the 
black  shales  of  Fary.s  Mountain  are  really  referable  to  the  horizon  of  the 
Majdiill  Sandstone,  the  two  great  igneous  bands  between  which  they  lie  would 
seem  to  mark  an  outbreak  of  volcarric  energy  during  Upper  Silurian  time. 
Xo  other  indication.s,  however,  of  eruptions  of  that  age  having  been  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  (though  they  occur  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  and 
possibly  in  Gloucestershire),  more  careful  investigation  is  required  before 
such  a position  can  Ire  safely  assigned  to  any  rocks  in  Anglesey. 

Butting  these  dou))tful  rocks  aside  for  the  present,  we  may,  in  conclusion, 
contrast  tlie  type  of  eruption  in  Anglesey  with  that  of  the  great  Snowdonian 
region.  While  the  Caernarvonshire  volcanoes  were  pouring  forth  their 
\'olumes  of  felsitic  lava,  and  piling  them  up  for  thousands  of  feet  on  the 
sea-floor,  the  northern  Anglesey  Agents,  not  more  than  some  tive-and-tweuty 
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miles  away,  threw  out  only  stones  and  dust,  hut  continued  their  intermittent 
explosions  until  they  had  strewn  the  sea-hottom  with  detritus  to  a depth  of 
many  hundred  feet. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  interest  in  this  independent  group  of 
submarine  vents  in  Anglesey.  Their  operations  appear  to  have  begun 
before  the  earliest  eruptions  of  the  Bala  volcanoes  in  Caernarvonshire.  Their 
first  beginnings  may,  indeed,  have  been  cf)eval  with  the  explosions  that 
produced  the  older  Arenig  tuffs  of  Merionethshire ; their  latest  discharges 
were  possibly  the  last  manifestations  of  volcanic  energy  in  MAles.  They 
seeni  thus  to  In’idge  over  the  vast  interval  from  Tremadoc  to  Upper  Bala, 
possibly  even  to  Tapper  Silurian  time.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  connect  them 
with  the  still  earlier  period  of  Cambrian  volcanism.  1 have  referred  to  the 
evidence  which  appears  to  show  that  the  vents  whence  the  lavas  and  tufls  of 
Moel  Trefan  and  Llyn  I’adarn  were  erupted  gradually  moved  northwards,  and 
continued  in  eruption  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  black 
slates  that  are  generally  regarded  as  Arenig.  The  Anglesey  tuffs  and  breccias 
may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  a still  further  shifting  of  the  active 
orifices  northward.  In  tins  view,  while  the  Aran  and  Cader  Idris  volcanoes 
broke  out  in  Upper  Cambrian  and  continued  through  Arenig  time,  and  the 
Snowdonian  group  was  confined  to  Bala  time,  a line  of  vents  opened  to  the 
north-west  in  the  Cambrian  period  before  the  epoch  of  the  Llanberis  slates, 
and,  dying  out  in  the  south,  continued  to  manifest  a minor  degree  of  energy, 
frec[uently  discharging  fragmental  materials,  but  no  lava,  over  the  sea- 
bottom,  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  Bala  period,  possibly  even  in  Upper 
Silurian  time,  the}-  finally  became  extinct. 


vi.  THK  VOLCANOES  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTKICT  (ARENIG  TO  CLOSE 
OF  BALA  period) 

From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Sedgwick’s  classic  letters  to  Words- 
worth, no  volcanic  area  of  Britain  has  probably  been  so  well  known  in  a 
general  sense  to  the  ordinary  travelling  public  as  the  district  of  the  English 
Lakes.  Many  geologists  have  since  then  visited  the  ground,  and  not  a few 
of  them  have  published  additions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Borrowdale  Volcanic  Series.  The  most  elaborate  and  detailed 
account  of  any  part  of  it  is  that  given  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  in  the 
Geological  Sii'cvey  Memoirs,  wherein  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  minute 
investigation  and  mapping  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  district. Notices 
of  the  petrography  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  rocks  have  subsequently 
been  published  by  Mr.  llutley,  1‘rofessor  Bonney,  Mr.  Harker,  Mr.  Marr, 
Mr.  Hutchings  and  others.  But  up  to  the  present  time  no  complete 
memoir  on  the  volcanic  geology  of  the  Lake  District  as  a whole  has 

1 .Sheet  101  S.E.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales  and  Explanation  illustrating 
the  same;  and  paper.s  by  him  in  Quart.  Journ.  ffeol.  Soc.  vols.  xxxi.  xxxii.  (1875-76).  See  also 
llessrs.  Aveline  and  Hughes,  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  Sheet  98  N.E.  (Kendal,  Sedbergh,  etc.). 
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appeared.  The  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  map  present  a graphic 
view  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  rocks,  hut  so  rapid  has  the  progress 
of  certain  branches  of  geology  been  since  these  sheets  were  published,  that 
the  map  is  even  now  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement. 

In  estimating  the  area  over  which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lake 
District  are  spread,  geologists  are  apt  to  consider  only  the  tract  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  Keswick  and  stretches  southward  to  a line  drawn  from  the 
Duddon  Sands  to  Shap.  But  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  area  falls 
far  short  of  the  extent  of  that  wherein  the  rocks  can  still  be  traced,  and 
yet  further  short  of  that  over  which  the  lavas  and  ashes  originally  spread. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  volcanic  group  can  be  followed  round  the  eastern 
end  of  the  mountain-group  which  culminates  in  Skiddaw,  and  along  the 
northern  base  of  these  heights  to  Cockennouth,  though  only  a narrow  fringe 
of  it  emerges  from  underneath  the  Carboniferous  series.  It  is  thus  manifest 
that  the  volcanic  rocks  once  stretched  completely  across  Skiddaw  and  its 
neighbours,  and  that  they  extend  northwards  below  the  Whitehaven  Coal- 
field. But,  in  the  next  place,  far  beyond  these  limits,  volcanic  rocks,  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  were  originally  continuous  with  those  of  the  Lakes, 
emerge  from  beneath  the  base  of  the  Cross  Fell  escarpment,^  and  still  further 
to  the  east  a prolongation  of  the  same  group  rises  for  a brief  space  to  the 
surface  from  under  the  great  limestone  sheets  of  Upper  Teesdale.  Between 
the  north-western  and  south-eastern  limits  within  which  the  rocks  can  now 
be  seen  there  intervenes  a distance  of  some  11  miles,  while  the  extreme 
length  of  the  tract  from  south-west  to  north-east  is  about  50  miles.  Even 
if  we  take  these  figures  as  marking  the  approximate  boundaries  of  the 
region  covered  by  the  volcanic  ejections,  it  cannot  be  less  than  550  square 
miles.  But  this  is  probably  much  less  than  the  original  area. 

The  thickness  of  the  accumulated  volcanic  materials  is  proportionate  to 
the  large  tract  of  country  over  which  they  have  been  spread.  From 
various  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  satisfactorily  at  any  precise  statement 
on  this  question.  In  a volcanic  series  bedding  is  apt  to  be  obscure  where, 
as  in  the  present  case,  there  are  no  interstratified  bands  of  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary strata  to  mark  it  off.  It  tends,  moreover,  to  vary  considerably  and 
rapidly  within  sliort  distances,  not  only  from  subsequent  unequal  move- 
ments of  subsidence  or  elevation,  but  from  the  very  conditions  of  original 
accumulation.  Mr.  Ward  considered  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
volcanic  group  of  the  Lake  District  might  be  taken  to  range  from  12,000 
to  15,000  feet."  Professors  Harkness  and  Kicholson,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  the  average  thickness  as  not  more  than  5000  feet.®  ]\Iy  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  somewhere  between  these  two  esthnates, 
and  that  the  maximum  thickness  probably  does  not  exceed  8000  or  9000  feet. 
In  any  case  there  cannot,  1 think,  be  much  doubt  that  we  have  here  the 

’ For  ail  account  of  the  Cros-s  Fell  inlier  of  Silurian  rocks  see  the  paper  by  Professor  Xicholsoii 
and  Mr.  Marr,  with  the  petrographical  appendix  by  Mr.  Harker.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol,  Soc.  vol. 
xlvii.  (1891),  pp.  500,  512. 

- Ward,  op,  dt.  p.  46. 


Brit.  Assoc.  (1870)  Sectional  Itcports,  }>.  74. 
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thickest  accumulation  of  volcanic  material,  belonging  to  a single  geological 
period,  anywhere  known  to  exist  in  Britain. 

The  geological  age  of  this  remarkable  volcanic  episode  is  fortunately 
fixed  by  definite  palaeontological  horizons  both  below  and  above.  The  base 
of  the  volcanic  group  rests  upon  and  is  iuterstratified  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  Skiddaw  Slate,^  which  from  the  evidence  of  its  fossils  is  paralleled  with 
the  Arenig  rocks  of  Wales.  The  highest  members  of  the  group  are  inter- 
stratified  with  the  Conistoii  I.imestone,  which,  from  its  abundant  fauna,  can 
without  hesitation  be  placed  on  the  same  platform  as  the  Bala  limestone  of 
Wales,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Upper  >Silurian  series.  Thus 
the  volcanic  history  comprises  the  geological  interval  tliat  elapsed  betw'een 
the  later  part  of  the  Arenig  period  and  the  close  of  the  Bala  period.  It 
begins  probably  not  so  far  back  as  that  of  the  Arenig  group  of  Merioneth- 
shire, and  its  termination  was  perhaps  coincident  with  the  dying  out  of  the 
Snowdonian  volcanoes.  But  it  contains  no  record  of  a great  break  or 
interval  of  quiescence  like  that  which  separated  the  Arenig  from  the  Bala 
eruptions  in  Wales. 

The  materials  that  form  tliis  enormous  volcanic  pile  consist  entirely  of 
lavas  and  ashes.  Xo  intercalations  of  ordinary  sedimentary  material  have 
been  met  with  in  it,  save  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.  The  lower  lavas, 
well  seen  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Keswick,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Ward  to  be  intermediate  betw'een  felsites  and  dolerites  in  regard  to  their 
silica  percentage,  and  he  proposed  for  them  the  name  of  felsi-dolerites.  Ihey 
are  comprised  in  the  group  of  the  andesites  or  “ porphyrites.  h rom  the 
analyses  published  Ijy  Mr.  W^ard,  tlie  amount  of  silica  appears  to  range  up 
to  about  60  per  cent."  They  are  usually  close-grained,  dull  dark-grey  to 
black  rocks,  breaking,  where  fresh,  with  a splintery  or  conchoidal  fracture, 
showing  a few  minute  striated  felspars,  apt  to  weather  with  a pale-brown  or 
yellowish-gi'ey  crust,  and  sometimes  strongly  vesicular  or  amygdaloidal. 
'They  present  many  external  resemblances  to  some  of  the  “ porphyrites  or 
altered  andesites  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  A micro- 
scopic examination  of  specimens  collected  by  Ur.  Hatch  and  myself  from  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  Keswick  showed  the  rocks  to  be  true  andesites,  composed 
of  a multitude  of  slender  laths  (sometimes  large  porphyritic  crystals)  of 

* Mr.  Dakyus  lias  expressed  Iris  belief  that  the  volcanic  group  lies  unconformahly  on  the 
Skiddaw  Slate  (Geol.  Mag.  1869,  pp.  56,  116),  and  Professor  Nicholson  has  formed  the  same 
opinion  (o;;.  cil.  pp.  105,  167  ; Free.  deal.  Asme.  vol.  iii.  p.  106).  ^ Mr.  Goodchild,  however,  has 
shown  that  in  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  the  oldest  tuffs  are  interstratiiied  with  the  Skiddaw  Slates 
{Proc.  deal.  Assoc,  vol.  xi.  (1889),  p.  261).  Mr.  Ward  in  mapping  the  district  inserted  a complex 
series  of  laults  along  the  junction-line  between  the  volcanic  series  and  the  Skiddaw  Slates.  When 
I went  over  the  ground  with  him  some  yeans  before  his  death  I discussed  this  boundary-line  with 
him  and  could  not  adojit  his  view  that  it  was  so  dislocated.  More  recent  re-examination  has  con- 
firmed me  in  my  dissent.  A large  number  of  the  faults  inserted  on  the  Geological  Survey  map  to 
separate  the  .Skiddaw  Slates  from  the  Uorrowdale  volcanic  series  cannot  be  proved,  and  probably 
do  not  exist.  Others  may  be  of  the  nature  of  “thrust-planes.”  But  see  Mr.  AVard’s  explanation 
of  his  views,  op.  cil.  p.  48. 

- Quart.  Jmira.  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi.  (1875)  p.  408,  vol.  x.xxii.  (1876)  p.  24.  Geology  of 
Northern  Part  of  Lake  District  {Mem.  deal.  Survey),  p.  22.  In  a subseiiueut  papew  the  more  basic 
lavas  of  Eycott  Hill  are  compared  with  dolerites  (Monthly  Microm>pical  .Jmirn.  1877,  p.  246). 
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lelspar  with  a brownish  glassy  groundmass,  and  with  some  chloritic  material 
probably  representing  angite,  but  with  no  trace  of  quartzd 

Another  type  of  andesite  lias  been  found  by  Mr.  Hutchings  to  occur 
abundantly  at  Harter  Fen,  Mardale,  between  the  Nan  Bield  Pass  and  High 
Street,  and  in  the  cliffs  on  the  right  side  of  the  Kentniere  Valley.  It  con- 
sists of  roclvs  mostly  of  a grey-green  or  grey-blue  colour  with  resinous  lustre 
and  extremely  splintery  fracture.  They  are  augite-andesites  of  a much  more 
vitreous  nature  than  the  dominant  type  of  lavas  of  the  Lake  Histrict.  Their 
groundmass  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  have  originally  varied  from  a 
wholly  glassy  liase  to  an  intimate  mixture  of  glass  and  exceedingly  minute 
felspar-microlites.  This  groundmass  is  permeated  with  chlorite  in  minute 
hakelets,  and  encloses  numerous  porphyritic  sharply-detined  felspar-crystals, 
together  with  chlorite-pseudomorphs  after  angite.-  flradations  fr  om  these 
rocks  to  the  ordinary  more  coarse-grained  andesites  may  be  observed. 

Some  of  the  andesites  appear  to  have  a trachytic  facies,  where  the 
felspars  of  the  groundmass  consist  largely  of  untwinned  laths  and  appear  to 
be  mainly  orthoclase.® 

Among  the  lavas  of  the  Lake  District  there  occur  many  which  are 
decidedly  more  basic  tlian  the  andesites,  and  which  should  rather  be  classed 
among  the  dolerites  and  basalts,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  contain  olivine. 
These  rocks  occur  at  Eycott  Hill,  above  Easedale  Tarn,  Scarf  Gap  Pass,  Dale 
Head,  High  Scawdell,  Seatoller  Fell  and  other  places.  Analyses  of  those 
from  Eycott  Hill  were  published  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  tlieir  silica  percentage 
was  shown  to  range  from  51  to  53‘3.'*  The  microscopic  characters  of  the 
group  have  been  more  recently  determined  by  Mr.  Hutcliings  ° and  Messrs. 
Harker  and  iMarr.^ 

The  andesitic  and  more  basic  lavas  are  particularly  developed  in  the 
lower  and  central  part  of  the  volcanic  group.  They  rise  into  ranges  of 
craggy  hills  above  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and  form,  with  their  accompanying 
tuffs,  the  most  rugged  and  lofty  ground  in  the  Lake  District.  They  extend 
even  to  the  southern  margin  of  the  volcanic  area  at  one  locality  to  the  south- 
west of  Coniston,  where  they  may  be  seen  with  their  characteristic  vesicular 
structure  forming  a succession  of  distinct  hows  or  beds,  striking  at  the 
Coniston  Limestone  which  lies  upon  them  with  a decided,  though  probably 
veiy  local,  unconformability.'  Gne  of  the  Hows  from  this  locality  was  found 
by  Dr.  Hatch,  under  the  microscope,  to  belong  to  tlie  more  basic  series.  It 

’ Tliesc  rocks  were  mapped  as  tuffs  by  Mr.  Ward.  TJieir  microscopic  eliaracters  liave  been 
described  by  Messrs.  Harker  and  Marr,  Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc.  xlvii.  (1891),  p,  292  ; by  Mr. 
Harker,  op.  fit.  p.  517  ; and  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchings,  Gcol.  JIari.  1891,  p.  537  ; 1892,  pp.  227,  540. 

Mr.  Hutcliings,  Gcol.  Mag.  1891,  p.  539.  Tins  observer  describes  a quartz-andesite  or  dacite 
from  near  Duiuuail  Raise.  » tjp,  fit.  p.  543 

■»  .Monthly  Mkromjpkal  Journal,  1877,  p.  246.  ■'  Gcol.  Mag.  1891,  p.  .538. 

^ Quart.  Jmrn.  Gcol.  tioc.  vol.  xlix.  (1893),  p.  389.  .Mr.  Harker,  op.  cit.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891). 

' lids  uuconforinability  lias  been  described  and  discussed  by  various  observers.  The  general 
impression  has  been,  1 think,  that  tlie  break  is  only  of  local  importance.  Mr.  AveUne,  howevei-, 
believed  it  to  be  much  more  seiious,  and  he  regarded  the  volcanic  rocks  which  were  ejected  durinv 
the  deposition  of  the  Coni.stou  Limestone  series  a.s  much  later  in  date  than  those  of  the  Borrowdale 
group.  See  Man.  tlrol.  Surccy,  Exiihinatiou  to  Sheet  98  N.E.  2nd  edit.  p.  8 (1888). 
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approaches  a basalt,  containing  porpliyritic  crystals  of  fresh  augite  instead  of 
the  usual  felspars,  and  showing  a grouudmass  of  felspar  niicrohtes  with  sonie 
granules  of  augite  and  dispersed  magnetite.  This  local  increase  of  basic 
composition  is  interesting  as  occurring  towards  the  top  of  the  volcanic  group. 

A porpliyritic  and  somewhat  vesicular  andesite,  with  large  crystals  of  striated 
felspar  in  a dark  almost  isotropic  gi’oundmass,  occurs  under  the  Coniston 

Limestone  near  Stockdale.  1 • i • 1 

i\Ir.  Ward  was  much  impressed  with  the  widespread  metamorphism  wliicn 

he  believed  all  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  had  undergone,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  which  arose  the  difficulty  he  found  in  discriminating  between 
close-grained  lavas  and  fine  tuffs.  There  is,  of  course,  a general  induration 
of  the  rocks,  while  cleavage  has  widely,  and  sometimes  very  seriously, 
affected  them.  Tliere  is  also  local  metamorphism  round  such  bosses  as  the 
Shap  granite,  but  the  evidence  of  any  general  and  serious  metainorphism 
of  the  whole  area  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  convincing.* 

With  regard  to  the  original  structure  and  subsequent  alteration  of  some 
of  the  andesitic  lavas,  an  interesting  section  has  recently  iieeii  cut  along  the 
road  up  Borrowdale  a little  south  of  tlie  Bowder  Stone.  Several  bands  of 
coarse  aniygdaloidal  lava  may  there  be  seen  interstratified  among  tuffs.  The 
calcite  amygdales  in  these  rocks  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  bedding  and 
therefore  in  the  planes  of  How,  while  those  lined  with  chlorite  are  more 
usually  deformed  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  cleavage.  This  difference 
suggests  that  before  the  cleavage  took  place,  not  inqirobably  during  the 
volcanic  period,  the  rocks  had  been  traversed  by  heated  water  p-oduemg 
internal  alteration  and  rearrangements,  in  virtue  of  which  the  vesicles  almig 
certain  paths  of  permeation  were  filled  up  with  calcite,  so  as  then  to  offer 
some  resistance  to  the  cleavage,  while  those  which  remained  empty,  or  which 
had  been  merely  lined  with  infiltrated  substance,  were  flattened  and  pulled 
out  of  shape.  Messrs.  Barker  and  Marr  have  shown  that  the  aniygdaloidal 
kernels  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  cellular  lavas  before  the  intru- 
sion of  the  Shap  granite.  In  the  account  to  be  given  of  the  Tertiary 
plateau-basalts  (Chapter  xxxvi.)  evidence  will  be  adduced  that  this  tilling 
up  of  the  steam-cavities  of  lava  may  take  place  during  a volcanic  period, 
and  that  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  passage  of  heated  vapours  or 

water  through  the  rocks.  , i 1 

Though  acid  lavas  are  not  wholly  absent  from  the  central  and  lower 

parts  of  the  volcanic  group,  it  is  at  the  top  that  tlieir  chief  development 
appears  to  occur.  These  rocks  may  be  grouped  together  as  felsites  or 
rhyolites.  They  probably  play  a much  larger  part  in  the  structure  ol  the 
southern  part  of  the  volcanic  area  than  the  published  maps  would  suggest, 
and  a detailed  survey  and  petrographical  study  of  them  would  well  reward 
the  needful  labour.-  A fine  series  of  felsites  is  mterbedded  in  the  lower 

1 The  metamorpliism  of  all  the  rocks,  aqueous  and  igneous,  around  tlie  Shap  granite  has  been 
well  worked  out  by  Messrs.  Marker  and  MaiT,  Quad.  Jmirn.  <lcol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  26b, 

SerMr^V^  Rutley,  “The  Felsitio  Lavas  of  England  and  AVale.s,”  Mem-  f! col.  Sun.  PP- 
12-15  ; also  the  description  of  Messrs.  Marker  and  Marr,  Quart.  Journ.  <Eol.  Soc.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  -301. 
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part  of  the  Conistou  Limestone,  and  spreads  out  underneath  it  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  volcanic  district  from  the  Shap  granite  south-westward 
lor  some  miles  ^ (Lig.  62).  Between  the  valleys  of  the  Sprint  and  Kent 
these  felsites  (which  farther  east  are  said  to  be  700  feet  tliick)  may  be  seen 
interposed  between  the  limestone  and  the  fossiliferous  calcareous  shales 
below  It,  wliile  trom  underneath  the  latter  other  sheets  rise  up  into  the  raiic^e 
of  hills  behind. 

These  acid  lavas  are  generally  grey,  cream-coloured,  or  pink,  with  a 
white  weathered  crust.  Their  texture  when  fresh  is  flinty  or  horny,  or  at 
least  extremely  fine-grained  and  compact.  They  are  seldom  markedly 
porphyritic.  They  frequently  display  good  flow-structure,  and  sometimes 
spht  up  readily  along  the  planes  of  flow.  Occasionally  the  flow-lines  on  the 
outer  crust  have  broken  up  in  the  movement  of  the  rock,  giving  rise  to 
irregular  fragments  which  have  been  carried  forward.  Short,  extremely 
irregular,  branching  veins  of  a flue  chert}-  felsitic  substance,  which  occa- 
sionally shows  a well-marked  flow-structure  parallel  to  the  walls,  traverse 
certain  parts  of  a dark-gi'ey  felsite,  near  Brockstones,  between  the  valleys  of 


J IG.  62.  Section  of  felsites  on  the  Coulston  Limestone  group,  we.st  of  Stockdale. 

n,  Felsites  more  or  lesi;  clraved  ; h,  Calcareous  shales  with  fossils,  much  cleared;  c,  Cleaved  felsite  • 
rf,  Conistoii  Limestone ; c,  Stockdale  Whales  (with  graptolites). 


the  Kent  and  Sprint.^  Occasionally  a distinct  nodular  structure  may  be 
observed  in  these  acid  lavas,  sometimes  minute,  like  an  oolite,  in  other  parts 
as  on  Great  Yarlside,  presenting  large  rounded  balls.  This  nodular  structure 
IS  not  confined  to  the  lava-flows,  but  has  been  detected  by  Messrs.  Harker 
and  Marr  in  what  appears  to  be  an  intrusive  rock  near  Shap  Wells.  The 
microscopic  characters  of  some  of  the  Lake  District  rhyolites  were  described 
by  Mr.  Eutley,  who  found  them  to  exhibit  beautiful  perlitic  and  spherulitic 
structures.®  That  such  rocks  as  these  were  poured  out  in  a vitreous  condi- 
tion, like  obsidian  or  pitchstone,  cannot  be  doubted.  Chemical  analysis 
shows  that  the  Lake  District  rhyolites  agree  exactly  with  those  of  North 
Wales  in  their  composition.  They  contain  about  7 6 per  cent  of  silica.'^ 

1 he  rhyolitic  lavas  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  general  cleavane 
of  the  region.  In  some  places  they  have  been  so  intensely  cleaved  as  to 
ecome  a kind  of  fissile  slate,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 


^ Unfortunately  these 
Survey  maps. 


acid  lavas  are  uot  distinguished  from  the  others  in  the  Geological 


- Compare  the  structure  described  by  Mr.  Harker  fr 
S<K.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  518. 


om  the  Cross  Fell  inlier,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 


:i 

4 


‘‘Geology  of  Kendal,”  etc.,  Mem.  Ocol.  Survey,  Sheet  98  N.E.  2nd  edit. 
Messrs.  Harker  and  Marr,  op,  dt,  p.  302. 
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this  altered  condition  they  have  often  been  mistaken  for  tuffs.  Where  they 
assume  a nodular  structure,  the  nodules  have  sometimes  been  flattened  and 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  cleavage. 

Tlie  abundance  and  persistence  of  thoroughly  acid  lavas  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  volcanic  area  where  the  youngest  outflows  are  found, 
is  a fact  of  much  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the  eruptions  of 
this  region.  It  harmonizes  witlr  the  observations  made  in  Wales,  where  in 
the  Arenig,  and  less  distinctly  in  the  Bala  group,  a marked  increase  in  acidity 
is  noticeable  in  tlie  later  volcanic  products.  At  the  same  time,  as  above 
mentioned,  there  is  evidence  also  of  the  discharge  of  more  basic  materials 
towards  the  close  of  the  eruptions,  and  even  t)f  the  outflow  of  a lava 
approaching  in  character  to  basalt. 

According  to  the  Geological  Survey  maps,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
volcanic  district  consists  of  pyroclastic  materials.  When  my  lamented  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Ward,  was  engaged  in  mapping  the  northern  part  of  the  district, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  1 had  an  opportunity  of  going  over 
some  of  the  ground  with  him,  and  of  learning  from  him  his  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  the  general  structure  of  the  region. 

I remember  the  difficulty  1 had  in  recognizing  as  tuff  much  of  what  he  had 
mapped  as  such,  and  I felt  that  had  I been  myself  recpiired,  without  his 
experience  of  the  ground,  to  map  the  rocks,  I should  probably  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  area  coloured  as  lava,  with  a corresponding  reduction  of  that 
coloured  as  tuff.  A recent  visit  to  the  district  has  revived  these  doubts.  It 
is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Ward  maintains,  that  where  the  finer-grained  tuffs  have 
undergone  some  degree  of  induration  or  metamorphism,  they  can  hardly,  by 
any  test  in  the  field,  be  distinguished  from  compact  lavas.  He  wa.s  himself 
quite  aware  of  the  objections  that  might  be  made  to  his  mapping,^  but  the 
conclusions  he  reached  had  been  deduced  only  after  years  of  unremitting 
study  in  the  field  and  with  the  microscope,  and  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  in  other  volcanic  regions.  Nevertheless  I think  that  he  has  some- 
what exaggerated  the  amount  of  fragmental  material  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Lake  District,  and  that  the  mapping,  so  consistently  and  ably  carried  oirt 
by  him,  and  followed  by  those  members  of  the  Survey  who  mapped  the  rest 
of  the  ground,  led  to  similar  over-representation  there.  Some  portions  of  the 
so-called  tuffs  of  the  Keswick  region  are  undoubtedly  andesites;  other  parts 
in  the  southern  tracts  include  intercalated  bands  of  felsite  as  well  as  andesite. 

But  even  with  this  limitation,  the  pyroclastic  material  in  the  Lake 
District  is  undouljtedly  very  great  in  amount.  It  varies  in  textme  from 
coarse  breccia  or  agglomerate,  with  blocks  measuring  several  yards  across, 
to  the  most  impalpable  compacted  volcanic  dust.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 

^ Ho  says  : “I  sliall  bo  very  iiiueli  surprised  if  my  mapping  of  many  parts  of  tlie  district  be 
not  severely  criticized  and  found  fault  with  by  those  who  examine  only  one  small  area  and  do  not 
take  into  consideration  all  the  facts  gathered  together,  during  the  course  of  several  years,  from 
every  mountain  flank  and  summit  ” (up.  nit.  p.  25).  Mr.  Hutchings  has  expressed  his  agreement 
with  the  opinions  stated  in  the  text.  He  likewise  coincides  in  the  belief  that  there  are  many  of 
these  Lake  District  volcanic  rocks,  regarding  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  are 
lavas  or  ashes  (Geo/.  Mag.  1S91,  p.  544). 
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Fig.  t)3. — Fine  tuff  ivitli  coarser  bands  near  Quayfoot  quarries, 
Borrowdale. 

The  liighly-incliiied  line  lines  show  the  cle.ivaf;e.  The  more  gently  ilinpiii" 
hjimls  and  lines  mark  the  bedding.  ° 


group  some  of  the  tuffs  abound  in  blocks  and  chips  of  Skiddaw  Slate. 
Some  good  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  Borrowdale,  below  Falcon 
Crag  and  at  the  Quayfoot  tptarries.  Where  the  tuff  is  largely  made  up  of 

fragments  of  dark  blue 
slate,  it  much  resembles 
the  slate-tuffs  of  Cader 
I dris.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  slate  are  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  are  now 
placed  parallel  to  the 
cleavage  of  the  rock. 
Among  the  slate  debris, 
however,  felspar  crystals 
and  felsitic  fragments 
may  lie  observed.  Bands 
of  coarser  and  liner  green  tuff  show  ^nry  clearly  the  bedding  in  spite  of 
the  marked  cleavage  (Fig.  03). 

But  throughout  the  whole  volcanic  group  the  material  of  the  tuff  is 
chielly  of  thoroughly  volcanic  origin,  and  its  distribution  appears  to  agree  on 
the  whole  with  that  of  the  bedded  lavas.  In  the  older  portions  of  the  group 
it  is  probably  mainly  derived  from  andesitic  rocks,  though  with  an  occasional 
intermingling  of  felsitic  or  rhyolitic  detritus,  while  in  the  higher  pai’ts  many 
ol  the  trrffs  are  markedly  rhyolitic.  Among  the  lapilli  minute  crystals  of 
felspar,  broken  or  entire,  may  be  detected  with  the  microscope.  Some 
of  the  ejected  ash  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  fine  dust.  Compacted 
layers  of  such  material  form  bands  of  green  slates,  wlrich  may  occasionally 
be  seen  to  consist  of  alternations  of  coarser  and  liner  detritus,  now  and  then 
false-bedded.  Such  tuffs  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  the  intermittent 
explosions,  varying  a little  in  intensity,  by  which  so  much  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Lake  mountains  was  built  up. 

Breccias  of  varying  coarseness  are  likewise  abundant,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  andesite  and  older  tuffs  in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  volcanic 
group,  and  mainly  of  felsitic  or  rhyolitic  detritus  in  the  upper  parts.  Some 
of  these  rocks,  wherein  the  blocks  measure  several  yards  across,  are  probably 
not  far  from  the  eruptive  vents,  as  at  Sourmilk  Gill  and  below  Honister 
Bass.  Generally  the  stones  are  angular,  but  occasionally  more  or  less 
rounded.  Stratilication  can  generally  be  detected  among  these  fragmental 
rocks,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  concealed  or  effaced  by  the  cleavage,  wliile  it  is 
furtlier  obscured  by  that  widespread  induration  on  which  Mr.  Ward  has 
laid  so  much  stress.  Tlie  extreme  state  of  comminution  of  the  volcanic 
dust  that  went  to  form  tlie  tuffs  lias  probably  caused  them  to  be  more 
liable  to  metaniorphism  than  the  lavas.’ 

Little  has  yet  been  done  in  identifying  any  of  the  vents  from  which 
the  vast  mass  of  volcanic  material  in  the  Lake  District  was  ejected.  Mr. 

' 1 he  inicroseopic  and  chemical  characters  of  the  Ash-Slatcs  of  the  Lake  District  have  been 
investigated  by  Mr.  Hntchiug.s,  (Rol.  May.  1892,  pp.  155,  218. 
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Ward  believed  that  the  diabase  boss  forming  the  Castle  Head  of  Keswick 
marks  the  site  of  “ one  of  the  main  volciinic  centres  of  this  particular  dis- 
trict”^ whence  the  great  lava  sheets  to  the  southward  bowed  out.  There 
are  obviously  two  groups  of  bosses  on  the  northern  side  ol  the  district,  some 
of  which  may  possibly  mark  the  position  of  vents.  A lew  of  them  are 
occiipied  by  more  basic,  others  by  more  acid  rocks.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  andesitic  lavas  ascended  only  from  tlie  former  and  the 
felsites  from  the  latter.  While  the  telsites  on  the  whole  are  younger  than 
the  more  basic  lavas,  they  may  have  been  erupted  from  vents  which  had 
previously  emitted  andesites,  so  that  the  present  plug  may  represent  only 
the  later  and  more  acid  protrusions. 

Besides  the  boss  of  Castle  Head  there  are  numerous  smaller  basic 
intrusions  farther  down  the  Derwent  Valley  on  either  side  of  Bassenthwaite 
Lake.  Among  these  are  the  highly  basic  rocks  forming  the  picrite  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dash  Beck  and  the  dykes  on  Bassenthwaite  Common.  All 
these  bosses,  sills,  and  dykes  rise  through  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  but  there  is 
no  positive  proof  that  they  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  series ; 
they  may  possibly  be  much  later. 

The  most  important  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  intrusive  masses 
of  basic  material  is  that  which  constitutes  a large  part  of  the  eminence 
that  culminates  in  Carrock  Fell.  The  remarkable  variations  in  the 
composition  of  this  mass  have  been  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Harker  has 
shown  that  while  the  centre  ot  the  mass  is  a quartz-gabbro,  it  becomes 
progressive!}'  more  basic  towards  the  margin.  Through  the  gabbro  a mass 
of  granophyre  has  subsequently  made  its  way,  and  along  the  line  of  junction 
has  incorporated  into  its  own  substance  so  much  ot  the  basic  rock  as  to 
undergo  a marked  modification  in  its  structure  and  composition.  A\  hether 
these  intruded  bodies  of  basic  and  acid  material  have  ascended  in  one  of 
the  old  volcanic  funnels  and  have  been  injected  laterally  in  laccolitic  fashion 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Mr.  Harker,  indeed,  is  rather  inclined  to  refer 
the  intrusions  to  a time  not  only  later  than  the  Borrowdale  volcanoes,  but 
later  even  than  the  terrestrial  movements  that  subsequently  affected  the 
district  and  gave  the  rocks  their  present  cleaved  and  faulted  structures. 
Besides  the  gabbro  and  granophyre  of  this  locality,  igneous  activity  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  uprise  of  numerous  later  dykes  and  veins,  intei- 
mediate  to  basic  in  composition.  Some  of  these  are  glassy  (tachylyte)  and 
spherulitic  or  variolitic.“ 

Throughout  the  Lake  District  a consideral)le  number  of  bosses  of  more 
acid  rocks  rise  through  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and  likewise  through  the  volcanic 
group  even  up  to  its  highest  members.  Some  ol  these  bosses  may  possibly 
indicate  the  site  of  volcanic  vents.  Two  of  them,  which  form  conspicuous 
features  on  either  side  of  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  consist  of  microgranite,  and 
rise  like  great  plugs  through  tlie  Skiddaw  Slates,  as  well  as  through  the 

' Op.  cit,  p.  70. 

^ Mr.  Harker,  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  1.  (1894)  p.  -312,  li.  (1895)  p.  125.  (Jcol.  Mag. 
1894,  p.  551. 
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base  of  the  volcanic  group.  The  view  of  the  more  eastern  hill,  as  seen 
from  the  west,  is  at  once  suggestive  of  a “ neck.”  These  masses  measure 
roughly  about  a square  mile  each. 

With  the  acid  intrusions  may  possibly  be  associated  some  of  the  other 
masses  ol  granophyre,  microgranite  and  granite  (felsite,  felstone,  quartz-felsite, 
syenitic  granite,  quartz -syenite,  elvanite),  which  have  long  attracted 
attention  in  this  region.  The  largest  of  these  intrusions  is  the  tract  of 
granite  which  stretches  from  Eskdale  down  to  near  the  sea -coast  as  a 
belt  about  ele^'eu  miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  miles  broad.  Another 
large  mass  is  the  granophyre  or  “ syenite  ” of  Ennerdale.  Numerous  other 
intrusions  of  smaller  dimensions  have  been  mapped. 

To  what  extent  any  of  these  eruptive  masses  were  associated  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  remains  still  to  be  worked  out.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  a number  of  them  must  belong  to  a much  later  period. 
Mr.  Harker  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  intrusion  of  some  of  these 
igneous  rocks  was  intimately  associated  with  the  post-Silurian  terrestrial 
movements  of  which  cleavage  is  one  of  the  memorials.^  The  Skiddaw 
granite,  though  it  does  not  touch  any  part  of  the  volcanic  group,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  underlying  Skiddaw  Slates,  was  erupted  after  the  cleavage  of  the 
district,  which  affects  the  ^'olcanic  as  well  as  the  sedimentary  series.  In 
othei  instances  also,  as  in  that  of  Carrock  Fell,  the  intrusion  seems  to  have 
been  later  than  the  disturbances  of  the  crust."  The  amount  of  meta- 
morphism  around  some  of  the  bosses  of  granite  is  considerable.  That  of 
the  Skiddaw  region  has  been  well  described  by  J.  C.  Ward,^  while  that  of 
the  volcanic  group  by  the  Shap  granite  has  lieen  carefully  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Harker  and  Mr.  Man-.'* 

The  Shap  granite  comes  through  the  very  highest  member  of  the 
volcanic  series,  and  even  alters  the  Upper  Silurian  strata.  It  must  thus  be 
of  much  younger  date  than  the  volcanic  liistory  of  the  I.ake  District.  It 
presents  some  features  in  common  with  the  granite  bosses  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.  Like  these,  it  is  later  than  Upper  Silurian  and  older  than 
Lower  Carboniferous  or  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  time.  Its  protrusion 
may  thus  have  been  coeval  with  the  great  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  period 
of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  It  will  accordingly  be  again  referred  to 
in  a later  chapter. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  none  of  the  large  bosses  of  massive  rocks, 
whether  diabases,  gabbros,  felsites,  granophyres,  or  granites,  appear  to  afford 
any  satisfactory  proof  of  the  position  of  the  vents  which  supplied  the  lavas 
and  tuffs  of  the  Lake  District.  Nor  can  sucli  a decided  accumulation  of 
the  volcanic  materials  in  certain  directions  be  established  as  to  indicate  the 
quarters  where  the  centres  of  eruption  should  be  sought.  On  the  contrary, 
the  confused  commingling  of  materials,  and  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 

> Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  li.  (1895),  p.  144.  2 Oj>.  cit.  p.  126. 

**  “Geology  of  l^orthem  Part  of  the  English  Lake  District,”  Mem.  Geol.  Surr.  1876,  chap.  iii. 
Ihc  mctamorphism  around  the  diorites  and  dolerites,  and  the  granophyres  and  felsites,  is  described 
in  the  same  chapter, 

* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  266,  xlix.  (1893)  p.  359. 
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outcrop  of  the  several  sheets  which  have  been  traced,  rather  suggest  that 
if  any  one  great  central  volcano  existed,  its  site  must  lie  outside  of  the 
present  volcanic  district,  or  more  probably,  that  many  scattered  vents  threw 
out  their  lavas  and  ashes  over  no  very  wide  area,  but  near  enough  to  each 
other  to  allow  their  ejected  materials  to  meet  and  mingle.  The  scene  may 
have  been  rather  of  the  type  of  the  I’hlegrtean  fields  than  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius.  If  this  surmise  be  true,  we  may  expect  yet  to  recognize  little 
necks  scattered  over  the  volcanic  district  and  marking  the  positions  of  some 
of  these  vanished  cones. 

What  appears  to  liave  been  one  of  these  small  vents  stands  near  Grange 
at  the  mouth  of  Borrowdale,  where  I came  upon  it  in  1890.  In  the  little 
Comb  -Beck,  the  Skiddaw  Slates  are  pierced  by  a mass  of  extremely  coarse 
agglomerate,  forming  a rudely-circular  boss.  The  slates  are  greatly  disturbed 
along  the  edges  of  the  boss,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  some  places 
difficult  to  draw  a line  between  them  and  the  material  of  the  agglomerate. 
That  material  is  made  up  of  angular  blocks,  varying  in  size  up  to  three  feet 
long,  stuck  in  every  position  and  angle  in  an  intensely-indurated  matrix 
formed  apparently  of  comminuted  debris  like  the  stones.  The  blocks  con- 
sist of  a finely-stratified  shale,  which  is  now  hardened  into  a kind  of  horn- 
stone,  with  some  felsitio  fragments.  I could  see  no  slags  or  bombs  of  any 
kind.  There  is  no  trace  of  cleavage  among  the  lilocks,  nor  is  the  matrix 
itself  sensibly  cleaved.  I believe  this  to  be  a small  volcanic  neck  and  not 
a “ crush-conglomerate.”  It  has  been  blown  through  the  Skiddaw  Slates,  and 
is  now  filled  up  with  the  debris  of  these  slates.  Its  formation  seems  to 
have  taken  place  before  the  cleavage  of  the  strata,  and  its  firm  position  and 
great  induration  enabled  it  to  resist  the  cleavage  which  has  so  powerfully 
affected  the  slates  and  many  members  of  the  volcanic  group. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  my  predecessor.  Sir  Andrew  Eamsay,  and  likewise 
of  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  Cumbrian  volcanic  action  was  mainly  subaerial. 
This  opinion  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that,  save  at  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  series,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  interstratified  sediment  of  non- 
volcanic  kind.  The  absence  of  such  interstratification  may  undoubtedly 
furnish  a presumption  in  favour  of  this  view,  but,  of  course,  it  is  by  no 
means  a pi’oof.  Better  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  uneonformability  already 
mentioned  between  the  Coniston  Limestone  and  the  lavas  on  wliich  it  lies. 
Besides  angular  pieces  of  lava,  probably  derived  from  direct  volcanic  explo- 
sion, this  limestone  contains  fragments  of  amygdaloidal  andesite,  and  also 
rolled  crystals  of  striated  felspar.^  These  ingredients  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  part  of  the  volcanic  group  was  above  water  when  the  Coniston  Lime- 
stone was  deposited. 

The  absence  of  interstratifications  of  ordinary  non-volcanic  sediment  in 
the  Borrowdale  group  might  conceivably  arise  from  the  eruptions  following 
each  other  so  continuously  on  the  sea-floor,  and  at  so  great  a distance  from 
land  that  no  deposition  of  sand  or  mud  from  the  outside  could  sensibly 
affect  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  material.  Certainly  some  miles  to  the 
1 Messrs.  Marker  and  Marr,  Quart.  Joura.  Ceol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891),  p.  310. 
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east  at  the  Cross  Fell  ialier,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
alternation  of  tuffs  with  the  sandy  and  muddy  sediment  of  the  sea-bottom. 
Here,  at  the  outer  coniines  of  the  volcanic  district,  the  ejected  materials 
evidently  fell  on  the  sea-floor,  mingled  there  with  ordinary  sediment,  and 
enclosed  the  same  organic  remains.  The  well-defined  stratification  of  many 
of  the  fine  tuffs  is  rather  suggestive  to  ray  mind  of  subaqueous  than  of 
suliaerial  accumulation.  At  the  same  time,  there  seems  no  reason  why, 
here  and  there  at  least,  the  volcanic  cones  should  not  have  risen  above 
the  water,  though  their  materials  would  be  washed  down  and  spread  out  by 
the  waves. 

One  of  the  most  marked  points  of  contrast  between  the  Cumbrian  and 
tlie  Welsh  volcanic  districts  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  paucity  of  sills  in 
the  former  region.  A few  sheets  of  diorite  and  diabase  have  been  mapped, 
especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  volcanic  group  and  in  the  underlying 
Skiddaw  Slates.  On  the  other  hand,  dykes  are  in  some  parts  of  the  district 
not  itnfrequent,  and  certainly  play  a much  more  prominent  part  here  than 
they  do  in  tlie  W^elsh  volcanic  districts.  The  majority  of  them  consist  of 
felsites,  quartz-porphyries,  diorites,  and  mica-traps.  But  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  where  they  are  crowded  together  near  the  granite,  as  around 
Shap  Fells,  they  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  uquise  of  the  post-Silurian 
granitic  magma  rather  than  with  the  history  of  the  volcanic  group.^  If  this 
series  of  dykes  be  eliminated,  there  remain  comparatively  few  that  can  with 
any  confidence  be  associated  with  the  eruption  of  the  Borrowdale  rocks. 

vii.  UPrER  SILURIAN  (?)  VOLCANOES  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

A remarkable  group  of  igneous  materials  has  long  been  known  to  I’ise 
among  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Tortworth  district  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Bristol  coal-field.  They  were  believed  to  be  aqueous  deposits  in  the  W'^ernerian 
sense  by  Weaver.-  Murchison  regarded  them  as  intrusive  sheets  ; ® Phillips 
looked  on  them  as  partly  intrusive  and  partly  iuterstratified.'*  They  consist 
largely  of  coarsely-amygdaloidal  basalts,  some,  of  which  have  been  micro- 
scopically examined.^’  But  their  field-relations  as  well  as  their  petrography 
liave  not  }'et  been  adequately  determined.  They  are  represented  on  the 
Geological  Survey  Map  as  forming  a number  of  parallel  bands  in  strata 
classed  as  Upper  Llandoveiy.  If,  as  seems  pi'obable,  some  of  them  are 
really  interstratified,  they  form  the  youngest  group  of  Silurian  volcanic 
rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

' For  a description  of  the  dykes  around  the  Shap  granite  see  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Harker 
and  Marr,  Quart.  Juum.  Ceol.  Soc.  vol.  .xlvu.  (1891),  p.  28o. 

^ Trims.  Gcol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  (1819),  pp.  324-334. 

” Silurian  System  {1SS9),  p.  457.  * Mem.  Oeol.  Sun.  vol.  ii.  parti.  (1848),  p.  194. 

'■  “Geology  of  East  Somerset,”  etc.,  in  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  (1876),  p.  210  : descriirtions  by  Mr. 
F,  Entley. 
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THE  SILUKIAN  VOLCANOES  OF  IKELAND 

Abundant  as  are  the  volcanic  records  of  the  Silurian  period  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  the  description  of  them  would  be  incomplete  without 
an  account  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  eruptions  of  Arenig,  Tdandeilo  and 
Bala  time,  which  we  have  followed  from  the  south  of  Caermarthenshire  to 
the  borders  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  had  their  counterparts  all  down  the 
east  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  register  of  them,  however,  supplies  some  details 
which  are  less  clearly  preserved  in  the  sister  island.  But  tlie  most  distinct- 
ive feature  of  the  Silurian  volcanic  history  in  Ireland  is  the  preservation 
of  memorials  of  eruptions  during  the  Upper  Silurian  period.  In  no  part 
of  Great  Britain  has  any  unquestionable  trace  been  found  of  volcanic  activity 
during  that  part  of  the  geological  record,  the  last  eruptions  of  which  the  age 
is  known  being  those  of  the  Bala  rocks.  But  in  the  south-west  ot  Ireland 
there  is  evidence  that  for  a time  active  vents  appeared  over  the  sea-lioor  on 
which  the  earlier  deposits  of  Upper  Sihirian  time  were  laid  down. 

I.  The  Lower  Silurian  Series 
i.  Unqjfiona  prohcMij  of  Areniff  A(jc 

It  is  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  lies  east  of  a line  drawn  from  Strahane  to 
Dungarvan  Harbour  that  the  records  of  Lower  Silurian  volcanic  activity  are  to 
be  found.  In  the  north  the  development  of  volcanic  rocks  resembles  that  in 
Scotland,  in  the  south  it  corresponds  rather  with  the  volcanic  districts  of  Wales. 

The  Irish  Silurian  volcanic  rocks  have  been  traced  with  more  or  less 
detail  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Sur\'ey.  Since  these  maps  were 
published,  however,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
petrography  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  tracing  their  structure 
upon  maps.  Much,  therefore,  now  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  our  know- 
ledge of  the  older  volcanic  history  of  Ireland  abreast  of  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  Isles.  In  the  following  summary  I have  had  to  rely  mainly  on 
my  own  traverses  of  the  ground,  guided  by  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  the 
Survey,  and  with  the  personal  assistance  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarkable  zone  of  crushed  cherts,  igneous  rocks  and  sandstones. 
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probably  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  which  I have  referred  to  (p.  201)  as  wedo-ed 
in  between  the  schists  and  the  Old  Led  Sandstone  along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland,  reappears  in  Ireland.  It  occupies  an  area  in 
the  County  Tyrone,  about  24  miles  long  and  about  9 miles  broad  at  the 
broadest  part,  but  disappearing  towards  the  north-east  and  south- west. ^ 
>ying  between  the  Paheozoic  formations  on  the  south  and  the  schists  on 
the  north,  it  occupies  a similar  position  to  the  Scottish  belt,  but  presents 
a much  broader  area,  and  thus  affords  greater  facilities  for  examining 
the  rocks.  It  presents  the  same  indefinite  or  fiiulted  boundaries  as  in 
Scotland,  so  that  its  relations  to  the  rocks  along  its  flanks  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  That  the  rocks  of  this  area  are  older  than  the 
Silurian  strata  to  the  south  of  them  seems  to  be  established  by  the  occur- 
rence of  fragments  of  them  in  these  strata,  and  that  they  are  younger  than 
the  schists  may  be  inferred  from  their  non-foliated  character.  But  they 
have  undoubtedly  undergone  con.siderable  crushing  by  powerful  terrestrial 
movements  which  have  placed  them  in  their  present  position. 

The  special  feature  of  interest  in  this  Irisli  area  is  the  remarkable 
development  of  volcanic  materials  which  is  there  to  be  seen,  spreading  over 
a for  wider  area  than  in  Scotland.  The  rocks  include  lavas  associated  with 
tuffs  and  agglomerates,  likewise  a varied  series  of  intrusive  masses. 

The  lavas  are  chiefly  dull  greenish,  fine-grained  rocks,  having  the  general 
character  of  diabases  and  “ porphyrites.”  They  are  sometimes  quite  slaggy, 
and  where  the  amygdaloidal  kernels  remain,  these  are  usually  of  calcite' 
Under  the  microscope,  the  diabases  show  in  some  parts  that  their  lath- 
shaped  felspars,  and  the  augite  which  these  penetrate,  are  tolerably  fresh, 
while  in  other  parts  fibrous  chlorite,  granular  epidote  and  veins  of  calcite 
bear  witness  to  the  metamorphisin  which  they  have  undergone. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  some  of  these  lavas  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  sack-like  or  pillow-shaped  structure  which  has  been 
ali'eady  referred  to  as  so  marked  among  the  Arenig  lavas  of  Scotland. 
Though  the  vesicles  of  these  rocks  are  often  quite  uncrushed,  showino-  that 
there  has  been  no  general  subsequent  deformation  of  the  whole  mass°there 
occur  local  tracts  where  evidence  of  considerable  movement  may  be  noticed. 
Thus  close  to  a mass  of  gneiss,  and  elsewhere  along  their  margin,  the  lavas 
are  apt  to  be  much  jointed  and  broken  with  numerous  lines  of  shear,  aloiuT 
which  the  crushed  material  assumes  more  or  less  of  a schistose  structure! 
Yet  m the  solid  cores  between  these  bands  of  crushing  the  original  forms  of 
the  vesicles  are  retained.  ” 


Ihese  greenish  lavas  are  occasionally  interleaved  with  grey  flinty  mud- 
stones, cherts  and  red  jaspers,  which  are  more  particularly  developed  imme- 
diately above.  In  lithological  character,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 


in  Purvey,  and  was  described  by  him 

A tv  I “y  colleagues,  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach  and  Mr. 

. M Heniy,  1890  and  again  m 1894.  My  first  conclusion  was  that  the  volcanic  rocks  should 

771  ‘'^^00  n ® ^™s  lying  to  the  north  of  them  (Pres.  Address  Gcol.  Soc. 

^ i ^ tte  rooks  of  the  border  of  the  Scottish 

Highlands,  I formed  the  opinion  stated  in  the  text. 
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diabases,  these  siliceous  bands  l^ear  the  closest  resemblance  to  tliose  ot 
Arenig  age  in  Scotland.  Hut  no  recognizable  Hadiolaria  liave  jet  been 
detected  in  them. 

Besides  the  more  basic  lavas,  there  occur  also,  but  less  abundantly,  platy 
felsitic  rocks  which  have  suffered  much  from  shearing,  and  consequently 
have  acqitired  a fissile  slaty  structure. 

Tlie  agglomerates  are  made  up  of  angular,  subangular  and  rounded 
fragments  imbedded  in  a matrix  of  similar  composition.  This  matrix  has 
in  places  become  quite  schistose,  and  then  closely  resembles  some  parts  of 
the  “ green  schists  ” of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Of  the  inclosed  stones 
the  great  majority  consist  of  various  felsites,  which,  weathering  with  a thick 
white  opaque  crust,  are  internally  close-grained,  dull-grey  or  even  black,  some- 
times showing  flow-structure,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
or  more.  There  are  also  fragments  of  the  basic  lavas,  and  likewise  pieces 
of  chert  and  jasper.  On  many  of  the  rocky  hummocks  no  distinct  bedding 
can  he  made  out  in  the  agglomerate,  but  in  others  the  rock  is  tolerably  well 
stratified. 

The  tuffs  are  line  silky  schistose  rocks,  and  seem  to  liave  been  largely 
derived  from  basic  lavas.  They  have  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  other 
rocks  from  mechanical  deformation,  for  they  pass  into  green  chloritic  schists. 
Some  portions  of  them  are  not  unlike  the  slaty  tuffs  ot  Blyn  l adain  in 
Caern  ar  von  shire. 

Accompanying  the  fragmental  volcanic  rocks,  some  ordinary  sedimentary 
intercalatiorrs  are  to  be  fourrd — red  shales  and  pebbly  qrrartzites,  that 
seerrr  to  have  escaped  nruch  crushiirg.  The  true  order  of  successiorr 
itr  the  volcanic  series  has  irot  yet  beerr  deterrniired.  But  appar’errtly  above 
this  series  come  some  dark  shales,  sirclr  as  rrright  yield  gruptolites,  pale  grits 
and  occasional  limestones. 

Later  tharr  the  lavas  and  the  pyroclastic  material  are  variorrs  irrtrrrsive 
masses,  which  in  bands  arrd  bosses  fontr  rrurrrerous  craggy  hills  throughorrt 
the  area.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  these  rocks  include  two 
groups.  Of  these  the  older  consists  of  basic  iirjeetions,  such  as  gabbros 
and  allied  rocks,  .sorrre  of  which  remind  rrre  of  the  so-called  “ hyperstherre- 
rock  ” of  Lendalfoot,  irr  Ayrshire.  The  coarser  varieties,  as  at  Carrickmore 
or  Tennon  rock,  are  sometimes  traversed  by  fine-grained  veins  from  an  inch 
to  several  feet  in  breadth.  I’ortions  of  the  slaggy  diabases  may  he  observed 
inclosed  in  these  intrusive  masses.  The  younger  group  is  of  more  acid 
composition  (granite,  quartz-porphyry,  etc.),  and  sends  veins  into  the  older. 

ii.  Erv/ptions  of  lAunclcilo  and  Bcda  Age 

Into  the  east  of  Ireland  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  prolonged  from 
Scotland,  from  the  Lake  District  and  from  Wales.  Though  greatly  concealed 
under  younger  formations  across  the  breadth  of  the  island,  and  occasionally 
interrupted  by  what  are  regarded  as  older  strata  of  Cambrian  age,  they 
nevertheless  occupy  by  much  the  larger  part  of  the  maritime  counties 
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from  Belfast  Lough  to  the  southern  coast-line  of  Waterford,  even  as  far  as 
l)ungar\an  Harbour.  W^ith  the  same  lithological  types  of  sedimentary 
deposits  as  in  othej-  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  carry  with  them 
here  also  their  characteristic  records  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action. 
Though  nowhere  piled  into  such  magnificent  mountain-masses  as  in  West- 
moreland and  North  Wales,  these  records  become  increasingly  abundant  and 
interesting  as  they  are  traced  southwards,  until  they  are  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  coast-line  along  the  south  of  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory 
and  microscope-room,  before  our  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  Silurian  volcanic 
locks  is  as  complete  as  our  knowledge  of  their  equivalents  in  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a serious  preliminary  difficulty  must  be  recognized  in  the 
fact  that  the  several  geological  horizons  of  these  rocks  have  only  been  ap- 
proximately fixed.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  diawing  any  satisfactory  line  between  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  formations. 
This  arose  not  so  much  from  deficiency  of  fossil  evidence  as  from  the  way 
in  which  the  fossils  of  each  group  seemed  to  occur  in  alternating  bands 
in  what  were  regarded  as  a continuous  series  of  strata.  Indeed,  in  some 
localities  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  occurrence  of  one  or  other  facies  of 
fossils  depended  mainly  on  lithological  characters  indicative  of  original 
conditions  of  deposit,  for  the  Llandeilo  foi'ms  recurred  where  black  shales 
set  in,  while  Bala  forms  made  their  reappearance  where  calcareous  and 
gritty  strata  predominated.'  More  recent  work  among  the  Silurian  forma- 
tions in  England  and  Scotland,  however,  indicates  that  the  parallel  repetition 
of  the  two  types  of  fossils  is  due  to  rapid  and  constant  plication  of  the 
rocks,  whereby  the  two  formations,  neither  of  them,  perhaps,  of  great  thick- 
ness, have  been  folded  with  each  other  in  such  a way  that  without  the 
evidence  of  an  established  sequence  of  fossils,  or  the  aid  of  continuous 
sections,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  the  stratigraphical  order 
in  any  district.  When  the  ground  is  attacked  anew  in  detail,  with  the 
assistance  of  such  pala;ontological  and  lithological  horizons  as  have  per- 
mitted the  complicated  structure  of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  to  be 
unravelled,  we  may  be  enabled  to  tabulate  the  successive  phases  of  the 
volcanic  history  of  the  region  in  a way  which  is  for  the  present  impossible. 
We  have  as  yet  no  pahcontological  evidence  that  in  the  Silurian  region  of 
the  east  of  Ireland,  which  extends  from  Belfast  Lough  to  the  south  coast  of 
County  Waterford,  any  of  the  anticlinal  folds  bring  up  to  the  surface  a 
portion  of  the  Lower  Arenig  formation,  though  j)ossil)ly  some  of  the  lowest 
vLsible  strata  may  be  of  Upper  Arenig  age.  A con.siderable  part  of  the 
region  must  be  referred  to  the  Llandovery  and  other  Upper  Silurian 
formations,  but  the  precise  limits  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Silurian 
system  have  not  yet  been  determined,  except  for  the  region  north  of  Dublin, 
which  has  recently  been  re-examined  for  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr. 

F.  W.  Egan  and  Mr.  A.  M'Henry. 

J Jukes  was  disposed  to  regard  the  two  faunas  as  essentially  coeval,  but  inhabiting  different 
kinds  of  sea-bottom.  See  his  note,  Kxplanation  of  Sheets  167,  168,  178,  179,  p.  30. 
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Tliese  observers  have  ascertained  that,  as  in  Southern  Scotland,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  Silurian  region  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  is  occupied 
by  strata  belonging  to  the  upper  division  of  the  system.  The  Lower  Silurian 
formations,  including  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  groups,  form  a belt  varying  up 
to  six  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretches  from  the  coast  of  Down,  between  the 
mouth  of  Belfast  Lough  and  Copeland  Island,  in  a south-westerly  direction 
to  near  the  valley  of  the  Shannon  in  County  Longford.  South  of  this  belt 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  rise  to  the  surface  only  here  and  there  on  the 
crests  of  anticlinal  folds,  and  it  is  in  these  scattered  “ inliers  ” that  the  vol- 
canic and  intrusive  rocks  are  found.  So  far  as  the  available  evidence  goes, 
the  volcanic  history  of  this  part  of  Ireland  is  entirely  to  be  assigned  to  , 
Lower  Silurian  time,  and  more  especially  to  the  interval  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Llandeilo  and  the  close  of  the  Bala  period.  I must  for  the 
present  content  myself  with  this  general  limit  of  geological  chronology,  and 
make  no  attempt  to  trace  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the 
several  districts  in  which  they  are  distributed.’^ 

Viewing  the  volcanic  region  of  Eastern  Ireland  as  a whole,  we  are  first 
struck  by  the  feebleness  of  the  manifestations  of  eruptivity  in  the  north,  and 
their  increasing  development  as  we  advance  southwards.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  Silurian  area  in  County  Down,  thin  bands  of  “ felstone  ” and 
“ ash  ” have  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  interstratified  with 
the  highly  inclined  and  plicated  Silurian  rocks.^  As  the  latter  are  plainly 
a continuation  of  the  strata  which  have  been  mapped  out  zone  by  zone  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  their  igneous  intercalations  may  be  boked  upon  as 
probably  equivalents  of  some  of  those  in  the  Silurian  districts  of  Wigton- 
shire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire.  But  in  County  Down  no  representative  has 
yet  been  detected  of  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  volcanic  series  of  the  southern 
uplands  of  Scotland.  Nor  has  more  precise  petrographical  examination  con- 
firmed the  reference  of  any  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  Silurian  area  of  that 
district  to  truly  contemporaneously  intercalated  volcanic  rocks.  All  the 
eruptive  material  appears  to  be  of  an  intrusive  character.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  dykes  of  lamprophyre  or  mica-trap  belonging  to  the  groups  of  minettes 
and  kersantites.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  age  of  these  intrusions ; 
they  are  possibly  referable  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Ear  in  the  interior  several  bands  of  “ felspathic  ash  and  massive 
agglomerate  ” are  shown  on  the  Survey  map  as  running  through  the  counties 
of  Monaghan  and  Cavan.*  In  one  locality  south  of  the  Drumcalpin  Loughs 
a large  exposure  of  this  ash  is  visible : “ brown  crumbly  beds,  with  small 

' The  task  of  revising  the  Irish  maps  and  tracing  out  the  respective  areas  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  over  the  whole  island  is  now  in  progress  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 

‘Henry  being  entirely  engaged  on  it. 

■-  See  Sheet  49  Geol.  Survey,  Ireland,  and  E.xplanation  thereto  (1871),  pp.  16,  -37,  39.  The  so- 
called  “ a, dies  ” of  the  Explanation  are  probably  parts  of  dykes  which  have  been  more  or  less 
crushed. 

“ Ouklc  to  the  Collection  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  belonging  to  the  Ceological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
by  Messrs.  31‘IIenry  and  Watts,  Dublin,  1895,  |i.  74. 

* Sheet  69  Geol.  Survey,  Ireland,  and  Explanation  of  Sheets  68  and  69,  pp.  9,  13,  15. 
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rounded  pebbles,  give  place  to  a massive  bed  of  agglomerate,  the  enclosed 
blocks  of  which  are  always  of  one  species  of  felstoiie,  sometimes  measuring 
10x12x1 8 inches,  and  not  always  rounded.”  South  of  Carrickatee  Lough, 
and  a few  miles  farther  to  the  south-west,  near  Lackan  Bridge,  considerable 
exposures  of  these  rocks  occur.  One  crag  in  particular  di, splays  a thickness 
of  more  than  7 0 feet  of  “ tough  flaky  breccias,”  “ thick  agglomerates  with 
small  and  large  blocks  of  felstone,”  and  “ thin  beds  of  fine  pale  green  compact 
grit  without  pebbles,  and  a few  flags.”  “ One  of  the  flaky  beds  contains 
numerous  white  worn  crystals  of  felspar  ” ; “ the  imbedded  blocks  of  felstone 
are  of  the  usual  kind — pale  compact  matrix  showing  dark  oblong  patches, 
vesicular  and  amygdaloidal,  the  cavities  being  filled  with  chlorite.” 

Further  south  a more  extensive  area  of  igneous  rocks  has  been  mapped 
on  the  borders  of  Louth  and  Meath,  where,  according  to  the  Geological 
Survey  map,  a group  of  lavas  and  tufl's  extends  for  about  twelve  miles  near 
Slane.'  Other  bands  of  “ ash  ” and  “ felstone  ” liave  been  mapped  in  the 
Silurian  area  south  of  Drogheda.  Thus  at  Hilltown,  west  from  the  race- 
course, a “ bluish  crystalline  felstone,  showing  in  places  lines  of  viscous 
flow,”  is  stated  to  be  overlain  by  “ indurated  felspathic  ash  and  tuff,  felstone, 
and  indurated  shale  ” in  alternating  beds.“  On  a recent  visit  to  this  locality 
I found  that  the  “ porcellanite  or  indurated  shale  ” is  a greenish-grey  chert, 
full  of  Eadiolaria  and  finely-diffused  volcanic  dust.  This  association  of 
radiolarian  chert  with  contemporaneous  volcanic  activity  is  of  much  interest, 
as  showing  the  extension  of  the  same  physical  conditions  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  sea  from  Scotland  into  Ireland.  The  Lower  Llandeilo  age  of  the 
volcanic  intercalations  in  County  Meath  is  further  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  Didymoffraptus  Ahirchisoni  in  grey  shales  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood with  the  radiolarian  cherts.  In  the  Lower  Silurian  district  of 
Balbriggan  numerous  intrusive  bosses  and  sills  have  been  mapped  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  I have  found,  however,  that  among  these  rocks  there 
occur  bands  of  volcanic  breccia,  containing  abundant  angular  fragments  of  a 
minutely-vesicular  pumice,  and  also  that  some  of  the  diabase-masses  display 
the  pillow-structure  and  amygdaloidal  texture.  Hence,  though  most  of  the 
igneous  rocks  are  no  doubt  intrusive,  they  appear  to  include  lavas  and  tuffs 
of  Bala  age. 

When  the  numerous  Silurian  cores  of  the  mountain -groups  in  the 
interior  of  Ireland  shall  have  been  searched  for  traces  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  these  will  be  found.  One  of  the 
smaller  Silurian  inliers  which  diversify  the  great  Carboniferous  plain,  that 

' Bdd.  Sheets  81  anil  91.  These  rocks  are  chiefly  augitic  andesites,  a few  are  basalts,  and 
some  seem  related  to  felstones.  Probably  many  of  them  are  intrusive  sills  of  uncertain  age.  The 
••  ashes  ” contain  fragments  of  felsite  and  porphyrite  often  of  considerable  size  {Guide  to  Irish 
Eock-ColUctioii,  )i.  36). 

“ Ibid,  Sheets  91  and  92  and  Explanation  to  these  Sheets  (1871),  p.  10  ; Guide  to  Irish  Rock- 
CoUcctwn,,  p.  36.  Some  of  these  lavas  are  andesites,  others  are  fetsites.  Mr.  M ‘Henry  has  contended 
that  certain  “ashes”  and  “agglomerates,”  particularly  those  exposed  on  the  coast  at  Portraine, 
opposite  Lanibay  Island,  are  “ crush -conglomerates  ” due  to  terrestrial  disturbances,  which  have 
affected  both  intrusive  igneous  rooks  and  the  sedimentary  series  into  which  these  have  been  injected. 
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Of  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  has  long  been  known  to  have  igneous  rocks  asso- 
ciated with  its  abundantly  fossiliferous  Bala  limestone  On’  recently  visit- 
in-  this  locality  1 found  that,  besides  the  aniygdaloidal  and  porphjiitic 
andesites  and  basalts  described  by  Jukes  and  Du  Noyer,  the  fossiliferous 
conglomerates  contain  pebbles  of  rocks  like  those  ot  the  Chau,  toget 
with  worn  crystals  of  felspar,  while  intercalated  with  them  are  thin  coiiises 
of  volcanic  tuff.  There  is  thus  evidence  here  of  contemporaneoim  volcanic 
activity  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Bala  group  of  strata.  Ihe  limited 
area  over  whicli  the  rocks  are  e.xposed,  however,  affords  mereh  a glimpse 

of  this  volcanic  centre.  , . , 

Crossing  over  the  broad  belt  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  through  winch 

the  Liffey  flows  into  Dublin  Bay,  we  come  to  the  great  continuous  tract  of 
older  Paleozoic  rocks  which  stretches  southward  to  the  cliffs  of  AVaterford. 
Through  this  tract  runs  the  huge  ridge  of  the  AVicklow  and  Carlow^  gram  e 
On  the  west  side  of  this  intrusive  mass,  hands  of  “ greenstone-ash,  as  we 
as“felspathic  ashes,”  have  been  traced  among  the  Silurian  rocks  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  But  it  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  granite  ^lat  th 
volcanic  intercalations  are  best  displayed.  Indeed,  from  A\  icklow  Head  to 
Dun-arvan  Harbour  there  is  an  almost  continuous  development  of  igneous 
rocks  risin-  into  rocky  eminences,  trenched  into  ravines  by  the  numerous 
streams,  and  laid  bare  by  the  waves  in 
eastern  region,  comprising  the  counties  of 

ford  that  the  Irisli  Lower  Silurian  igneous  rocks  can  best  be  studied. 

There  are  obviously  various  distinct  centres  of  eruption  111  this  long  belt 
of  country  The  Bathdrum  and  Castletimon  tract  forms  one  of  these. 
Lr,  o£  „,l,— s ,u  KUp»«i«k  Hill  a “ 

southward.  Arklow  Head  marks  the  position  ot  a third.  Ihe  la^as  and 
tuffs  which  set  in  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  that  promontory,  and  niay 
be  said  to  extend  without  interruption  to  the  south  coast,  were  probablj 
thrown  out  by  a series  of  vents  which,  placed  along  a north-east  and  south- 
west line,  united  their  ejections  into  one  long  submarine  volcanic  bank. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  active  vents  lay  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  belt,  for  there  the  volcanic  materials  are  piled  up  in  thickest  mass, 
and  succeed  each  other  with  comparatively  trilling  intercalations  of  ordinarj 
sedimentary  material.  Some  of  these  vents,  as  I shall  relate  m the  seque  , 
have  been  cut  open  by  the  sea  along  a range  ot  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  comparatively  feeble  character  of  the  volcanic  energy  during  Lower 
Silurian  time  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south-east  of  Ire  and  is  showm  bj 
the  great  contrast  between  the  thickness  of  the  volcanic  intercalations  the  e 

and  in  Wales  and  the  Lake  country,  but  still  more  strdcmgly  by  innumerable 

sections  where  thin  interstratifications  of  fine  tuff  or  volcanic  breccia  occur 
among  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  and  are  sometimes  crowded  with 
Bala  fossils.  Some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  feature  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Enniscorthy  district,  where  layers  of  fine  felsitic  tuff,  sometimes  less  than 

' See  EM^lanatioii  to  Qoarter  Sheet  35  K.E.  {Sheet  119  of  ne«ei-  numeration)  of  Geol.  Survey 
Ireland  (1858),  p.  16.  (See  note,  i).  206.  ) 
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an  inch  in  thickness,  lie  among  the  shales.  In  some  of  the  tuffs  the  lapilli 
are  fragments  ol  trachytic  or  andesitic  rocks. 

A striking  example  of  rapid  alternations  of  pyroclastic  material  with 
ordinary  sediment  lies  far  to  the  south  in  County  Waterford,  close  to  Dun- 
hill  Bridge,  where  a group  of  fine  volcanic  breccias  and  grits  has  been 
laid  bare  by  quarrying.^  These  strata  consist  of  coarser  and  finer 
detritus,  enclosing  angular  fragments  of  felsites  and  grey  and  black  shale. 
The  felsite-lapilli  vary  in  texture,  some  of  them  presenting  beautiful  flow- 
structure.  The  stones  are  stuck  at  random  through  each  bed,  the  largest 
being  often  at  the  bottom.  The  beds  of  breccia  vary  from  a few  inches  to 
a foot  or  more  in  tliickness.  There  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt  that  each 
of  these  breccia-bands  points  to  a single  volcanic  explosion,  whereby  felsitic 
fragments  were  thrown  out,  mingled  with  pieces  of  the  Silurian  strata  throu^vh 
which  the  vents  were  drilled.  In  a vertical  thickness  of  some  fifty  feet  "’of 
rock  there  must  thus  be  a record  of  ten  or  twelve  such  explosions. 

Nearer  the  active  vents  the  fragmental  deposits  become,  as  usual,  coarser 
and  thicker.  But  I have  not  oliserved  any  thick  masses  of  tuff  like  those 
of  North  Wales.  So  far  as  my  examination  has  gone,  the  tuffs  are  mainly 
felsitic.  The  so-called  “ greenstone-ash  ” of  the  Survey  maps  is  certainly  in 
many  cases  not  a true  tuff.  This  term  was  proposed  by  Jukes  for  certain 
apple-green  to  olive-brown  flaky  fissile  rocks  only  found  " in  association  with 
masses  of  greenstone.”-  Some  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  make  a series  of 
traverses  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  then  convinced  myself  that  in  that 
part  of  the  country  the  “ gi'eenstone-ashes  ” were  probably  crushed  bauds  of 
basic  sills.  Dr.  Hatch  has  proved  tliis  to  be  their  origin  from  a series 
of  microscopic  slides  prepared  from  specimens  collected  by  himself  on  the 
ground.^  In  other  cases  the  “greenstone-ashes”  seem  to  he  excessively- 
cleaved  or  sheared  felsites,  which  have  acquired  a soapy  feel  and  a dull  o-reen 
colour ; but  they  also  do  include  true  tuffs.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  at  Bally- 
voyle  cross-roads,  in  the  south  of  County  Waterford,  a “ greenstone-ash  ” 
IS  a dull  green  tuff  full  of  fragments  of  felspar  (chiefly  plagioclase)  and 
pieces  of  dark  andesitic  lavas.  Another  example  may  lie  found  to  the  west 
of  the  Metal  Man,  near  Tramore,  where  the  tuff  is  full  of  fragments  of 
lelspar  and  shale  cemented  in  a greenish-yellow  material  which  may  be 
palagonite. 

The  felsites  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland  form  by  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  whole  volcanic  series.  They  occur  as  lenticular  sheets 
from  a few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  occasionally 
traceable  for  some  miles.  On  the  whole,  they  are  compact  dull  grey  rocks, 
weathering  with  a white  crust.  A geologist  familiar  with  the  contemporary 
lavas  of  North  Wales  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absence  of  the  coarse 
flow-structure  so  often  characteristic  of  the  felsites  in  that  region.  This 
structure,  indeed,  is  not  entirely  absent  from  the  Irish  rocks,  but  it  occurs, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  I liave  seen,  rather  as  a fine  streakiness  than  in  the  bold 

‘ See  Exi.Iaiiation  of  Slieets  167,  168,  178  and  179,  Geol.  Suvv.  Ireland,  p.  56 
Explanation  of  Sheet,  129,  130,  p.  13  (1869).  « Explanation  of  Sheet,  138,  139. 
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lenticular  bands  so  common  in  Caernarvonshire.  In  like  manner  the  nodular 

structure,  though  not  entirely  absent,  is  rare.  1 . -i  i • roofimfinn 

Until  these  felsites  have  been  sulyectcd  to  more  detailed  investigat  , 

little  can  be  said  as  to  their  petrography,  and  as  to  the  points  of 

or  difference  between  them  and  those  of  other  Lower 

the  United  Kingdom.  An  important  step,  however,  in 

taken  by  Ur.  Hatch,  who  studied  tliein  on  the  ground,  in  the  laboiatorj 

and  with  the  microscope.  He  found  that  some  of  them  were  «oda-fe  sites 

or  keratophyres  (with  albite  as  their  felspar),  that  others  were 

(with  orthoclase  as  their  felspar),  while  a third  group  contained  both  soda 

and  potash,  the  last-named  greatly  preponderating.-  The  e.xistence  of  soda- 

felsites  had  not  been  previously  detected  among  British  volcanic  vS,  a 

it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  may  occur  in  the  large  and  somewhat 

varied  group  of  rocks  combined  under  the  general  term  elsites.  Ui 

Hatch  believed  that  these  rocks  probably  graduate  into  the  noinial 

orthoclase  felsites;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  test 

the  ground,  nor  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  essential  difference  betiveen 

the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  two  types.  , , , . 

Besides  the  more  abundant  felsites,  occasional  bands  of  andesite  have 

been  detected.  Various  other  eruptive  rocks  occur, 

all  cases  intrusive.  Such  are  qiiartz-mica-diorites,  quartz-diorites,  au,,ite 
diorites  or  proterobases,  dolerites,  gabbros,  diabases  and 

I have  said  that  the  chief  theatre  of  eruption  lay  towards  the  south-west 
end  of  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  Ihe  coast-line 
County  Waterford,  from  Tramore  westward  to  Ballyvoyle  Heac  a c is  anee 
Sy  Mteen  „,iL_prese„..,  perhaps,  the  .nost  wonCerh.l  ser.es  ot  s«,.o„ 
Of  volcanic  vents  within  the  British  Islands.  No  one  coming  from  the 
inland  is  prepared  for  either  the  striking  character  of  the 
the  extraordinary  geological  structure  there  presented,  for  the  country  s 
on  the  whole,  rather  featureless,  and  much  of  it  is  smootlmd  over 
obscured  by  a covering  of  drift,  through  which  occasional  knobs  of  the 
harder  felsites  protrude.  The  cliffs  for  mile  after  mile  from  100 

to  150  or  200  feet  in  height,  and  present  naked  vertical  walls  of  rock, 
trenched  by  occasional  gullies,  through  which  a descent  I’® 

the  beach.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  agglomerates  and 
each  other  in  bewildering  confusion,  varied  here  and  there  ^ 
calation  of  Lower  Silurian  shales  and  limestones  involved  and 
igneous  rocks.  Hardly  any  bedded  volcanic  material  is  to  be 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  sea  has  laid  bare  a succession  of  volmiic  ven  s 
placed  so  close  to  each  other  that  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate 
them  out.  A careful  study  and  detailed  inapping  of  this  marvellous  coast- 
section,  however,  is  a task  well  worthy  of  the  labour  of  any  one  desirous 

1 111  Waterford  nodular  felsites  occur  with  concretions  varying  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  seveial 
inches  in  diameter.  Explanation  to  Sheets  167,  168,  I18  and  1/9,  p.  ^ . 

- Explanation  of  Sheets  138,  139,  p.  49  ; and  (leol.  Mo.g.  1889,  p.  o4o. 

Guide  io  Insh  Rock-CollcctionSj  pp.  34,  35. 
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of  making  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  conditions  of  volcaiiism 
during  older  Palreozoie  time. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  section,  IJack  shales  containing  Llandeilo 
graptolites,  and  calcareous  bauds  full  of  Bala  fossils,  dip  westward  below  a 
group  of  soda-felsites  and  felsitic  tuffs,  which  seem  to  lie  quite  conformablj^ 
on  these  strata.  Here,  then,  we  start  with  proof  that  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  this  locality  began  during  some  part  of  the  Bala  period.  But  immedi- 
ately to  the  west,  these  bedded  igneous  rocks  are  broken  through  by  a neck 
of  coarse  agglomerate  stuck  full  of  chips  and  blocks  of  shale,  some  of  them 
a foot  long,  with  abundant  fragments  of  seoriform  and  flinty  felsites.  Some 
columnar  ilykes  of  dolerite  cut  through  the  neck,  and  a larger  intrusion 
seems  to  have  risen  up  the  same  funnel.  The  bedded  tufts  appear  again  for 
a short  distance,  but  they  are  soon  replaced  by  a tumultuous  mass  of 
^§8'lomerate.  And  from  this  part  of  the  coast  onwards  for  some  distance 
all  is  disorder. 

The  agglomerates  are  crowded  with  blocks  of  various  felsites  and  micro- 
granites  sometimes  18  inches  in  diameter,  many  of  them  presenting  the 
most  exquisite  streaky  flow-structure.  The  angularity  of  these  stones  and 
the  abrupt  truncation  of  their  lines  of  flow  prove  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  shattering  of  already  consolidated  rocks.  In  other  places  the 
ejected  materials  consist  almost  wholly  of  black  shale  fragments,  but  with 
an  intermixture  of  felsite-lapilli. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
agglomerates  are  traversed  by  dykes,  veins  and  bosses  of  various  felsites, 
and  of  how  these  break  in  endless  confusion  through  each  other.  Some 
of  the  intrusive  rocks  are  compact  and  amorphous,  others  are  vesicular, 
others  close-grained  and  columnar.  Again  and  again  they  present  the 
most  perfect  flow-structure,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  lines”  of  flow  follow 
the  inequalities  of  the  walls  of  the  fissure  up  which  the  rock  has  ascended, 
and  not  only  so,  but  even  of  the  surfaces  of  detached  blocks  of  shale  or 
felsite  which  have  been  caught  up  and  enclosed  in  the  still  rnovino- 
mass.  " 

A few  of  these  intrusive  rocks  were  examined  in  thin  slices  by  Dr. 
Hatch.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be  soda-felsites,  but  they  include  also 
rather  decomposed  rocks,  some  of  which  are  probably  diorites  and  cpiartz- 
diorites.  Occasionally,  thoroughly  basic  dykes  (dolerite)  may  be  observed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous  assemblage  of  volcanic  masses,  repre- 
senting the  roots  of  a group  of  ancient  vents,  there  occur  occasional 
interspaces  occupied  liy  ordinary  stratified  rocks.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  section  these  consist  mainly  of  black  shale,  sometimes  with  calcai’eous 
bands,  from  which  a series  of  Bala  fossils  has  been  obtained.'  A very 
cursory  examination  suffices  to  show  that  these  intercalations  do  not  mark 
pauses  in  the  volcanic  eruptions.  They  are,  in  fact,  portions  of  the  marine 
accumulations  under  the  sea-floor  through  which  the  vents  were  blown ; 

1 But  see  tlie  Geol.  Sumy  Memoir  on  Sheets  167,  168,  178  and  179,  Ireland  (I860),  ji,  28,  for 
a description  of  the  association  of  Bala  and  Llandeilo  fossils  on  that  coast-line. 
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they  have  been  tossed  about,  crushed  and  invaded  by  dykes  and  veins  of 

^^^^'sut  certain  other  intercalated  strips  of  stratified  rock.s  present  a special 
interest,  for  they  bring  before  us  examples  of  volcanic  ashes  that  gathered 
on  the  sea-fioor,  but  which  were  disrupted  by  later  explosions.  Thus,  at 
Knockmahon  headland,  well-bedded  felspathic  grits  and  ashy  shales  occur, 
thrown  in  among  the  general  mass  of  eruptive  material.  4®  ^ 
remarked,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  fix  the  horizons  of  the  stiatiti 
patches  that  are  involved  among  the  igneous  ejections  of  this  «iast-section 
Lve  where  they  contain  rccogiiizalde  fossils,  but  the  iiitercalatnm  of  ti 
bedded  tuffs  among  them  is  a proof  that  volcanic  action  had  been  m 
operation  there  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  vents  which  are  now  laid 

bare  along  the  cliffs.  . , , 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  there  is  the  usual  association  of  acid  and 

basic  sills  with  the  evidence  of  a superficial  outpouring  of  lavas  and  as  les. 
But  these  intrusive  masses  play  a much  less  imposing  part  t lau  in  ^ 

They  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  bearing  somewhat  the  same  proportion  to 
the  comparatively  feeble  display  of  extrusive  rocks  111  this  region  tliat  the 
abundant  and  massive  sheets  of  IVIerionethshire  and  Caernarvonshiie  do  to^ 
the  enormous  piles  of  lavas  and  tuffs  which  overlie  them. 

Anion-  the  acid  intrusive  sheets  tlie  most  conspicuous  are  those  maiiped 
by  the  Survey  as  “ elvans.”  These  rocks,  as  they  occur  in  W icklow  and 
W^exford  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Hatch,  who  finds  them  to  be  niicro- 
-ranitic  in  structure,  occasionally  exhibiting  micropegmatitic  or  granophjric 
modifications.^  The  true  stratigraphical  relations  of  these  -‘'1- 
yet  been  adequately  investigated.  Those  of  them  which  occur  on  1 e fianks 
of  the  great  granite  ridge  are  not  improbably  connected  wi^  that  mass,  a 
if  so  are  much  younger  than  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanoes. 

The  basic  sills,  or  “greenstones,”  consist  largely  of  diabase,  hcquent  j 
altered  into  epidiorite ; they  include  also  varieties  of  diorite.  That  thej 
were  intruded  before  the  plication  and  cleavage  of  the  rocks  among  vhicl 
they  lie  is  well  shown  by  their  crushed  and  sheared  margins  where  they  aie 
in  thick  mast,  and  by  theiv  cleaved  and  ahaost  ecliistee  co„d.t, on  where 
they  are  thinner.  The  intense  compression  and  crushing  to  vbnh  t } 
hairLu  enbjeced  are  well  shown  by  the  state  of  the, r c^ponen 
minerals,  and  notably  by  the  paramorphism  of  the  original  au^ite 

hornblende.  •,  „„ 

The  scarcity  of  dykes  associated  with  S.lnrnm  volcamc  “ 

noticeable  in  the  sonth-east  ot  Ireland  as  it  is  ...  W..les  have  el  se,  v c 
a considereble  m.n.l*r,  in.leed,  bnt  they  arc  oonhned  to  the  line  of  oh  re  . s 
on  the  Wate.-ford  coast,  and,  bnt  tor  the  clear  cliff-seotlons  c.t  by  the 
sea,  they  would  certainly  have  escaped  observation,  tor  the}  make  n 


’ Exiylaiiation  of  Sheets  138  anil  139,  p.  53.  _ than  the 

- The  Leinste.v  granite  is  certainly  later  than  the  Low ei  luuan  locv  , f erranite 

Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  .south-east  of  Ireland.  It  may  belong  ^ ^ 

protrusion  during  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period.  ^ ^ ’ 
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feature  on  the  ground  in  the  interior.  They  are  sometimes  distinctly 
columnar,  and  vary  from  less  than  a foot  to  many  yards  in  width.  They 
traverse  both  the  agglomerates  and  the  intrusive  felsites.  Most  of  them  are 
01  feLsite,  sometimes  cellular ; but  in  some  cases  they  are  dolerites.  There 
IS  obviously  no  clue  to  the  dates  of  these  dykes. 

the- south  coast  of  County 
Waterford  may  be  vastly  younger  than  the  Lower  Silurian  rooks  through 
which  they  have  forced  their  way  is  suggested,  if  not  proved,  by  a section 
whicli  IS  in  some  respects  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  series.  The  occurrence  of  a group  of  red  strata  was  carefully 
noted  by  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer  at  Ballydouane  Bay,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  that  part  of  the  country.  At  first 
he  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  Old  Bed  Sand.stone,  which  comes  on 
m great  foree  only  a few  miles  to  the  west;  but  he  subsequently  arrived  at 
the  belief  that  they  are  really  an  integiul  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
of  the  district.  ^ Professor  Jukes  had  previously  expressed  himself  in  favour 
ot  tins  latter  idea,  which  was  thought  to  receive  support  from  the  occur- 

rence  of  .some  reddish  strata  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Tagoat,  Countv 
Wexford.^ 

The  occurrence  of  red  rocks  among  Silurian  strata,  which  are  not 
usually  red,  might  quite  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
Old  Led  Sandstone,  Permian  or  Triassic  deposits.  If  these  deposits  once 
spread  over  the  Silurian  formations,  a more  or  less  decided  “ raddliim  ” of 
nm  <^‘'^ken  place.  But  in  the  present  instance,  though  the 

Old  Led  Sandstone  begins  not  many  miles  to  the  west,  no  such  explanation 
of  the  colour  of  the  strata  is  possible.  The  cliffs  of  Ballydouane  Bay 
consist  of  red  sandstone,  red  sandy  shale  and  conglomerate.  The  red  tint 
IS  of  that  dull  chocolate  tone  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone. The  conglomerates  are  immense  accumulations  of  ancient  shinole 
consisting  largely  of  pieces  of  white  vein-quartz  and  quartzite,  sometimes  a 
loot  long  and  often  weU  water-worn.  Some  of  the  sandy  beds  are  full  of 
large  scales  of  white  mica,  as  if  derived  from  some  granitic  or  schistose 
region  at  no  great  distance.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  strata  are  much  less 
indurated  and  broken  than  the  Silurian  grits  and  shales  of  the  district  • 
some  of  them,  indeed,  weather  into  mere  incoherent  sand  that  crumbles 
under  the  fingers.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  positive  proof  that  the 
red  rocks  are  truly  bedded  with  the  ordinary  Silurian  strata,  the  junctions 
being  faulted  or  obscured  by  intrusive  igneous  masses. 

Nowhere  in  the  British  Islands,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is  there  a similar 
group  of  strata  among  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  If  they  beloncr  to  so 
ancient  a series,  they  show  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  duriim'’  Lower 
K 1 urian  time,  there  arose  a set  of  peculiar  physical  conditions  precisely  like 
those  that  determined  the  accumulation  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  the 
same  region  at  a later  geological  period.  And  in  that  case  it  is  hardly 

10  1®'’  168,  178  and  179  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  (1865),  pp. 
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possible  to  conceive  that  these  conditions  conld  have  been  confined  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Ireland.  We  should  certainly  expect  to  ^ meet  with 
evidence  of  them  elsewhere,  at  least  in  the  same  bihiiian  region. 

While  I hesitate  to  express  a decided  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
conclusions  of  such  experienced  observers  as  Jukes  and  Du  Noyer,  I incline 
to  believe  that  the  rocks  in  question  really  belong  to  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone. 
If  such  shall  finally  be  determined  to  be  their  geological  position,  they  will 
supply  evidence  that  some  at  least  of  the  volcanic  vents  of  the  coast-line 
cannot  be  older  than  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone.  They  are  pierced  by  masses 
of  soda-felsite  and  by  a coarse  red  agglomerate  containing  abundant  pieces 
of  felsite.  These  volcanic  rocks  belong  to  the  same  type  as  those  whic  1 
break  through  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks  on  either  side.  They  may 
thus  come  to  prove  a recrudescence  of  volcanic  energy  in  this  same  district 
at  a much  later  geological  period ; and  a new  problem  will  arise  to  task  the 
skill  of  the  most  accomplished  field-geologist  and  petrographer— to  unravel 
the  structure  and  history  of  this  chain  of  volcanic  vents,  and,  in  so  doing 
to  detect  and  separate  the  eruptions  of  Lower  Silurian  time  from  those  ot 
the  Lower  Old  lied  Sandstone. 

In  the  far  west  of  Ireland,  another  group  of  Lower  Siliu'ian  volcanoes  has 
left  its  remains  in  the  mountainous  tract  of  country  between  the  western 
shores  of  Lough  Mask  and  Killary  Harbour.^  There  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  three  separate  centres  of  eruption  along  a line  stretching  in  .yorth- 
easterly  direction  for  about  16  miles  from  the  western  end  of  Lough  Nafooey 
to  the  hamlet  of  Dcrrindaffdery  beyond  Toiirniakeady,  where  the  older  rocks 
are  uneonformably  overlain  by  the  lower  Garboniferous  strata.  As  shown 
by  the  mapping  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  most  northerly  area,  whicli 
may  be  called  the  Tourmakeady  centre,  has  a breadth  of  about  a niile,  and 
dies  out  southward  after  a course  of  nearly  six  miles.  About  a mile  to  the 
south-west  of  the  last  visible  prolongation  of  its  rocks,  we  encounter  a second 
volcanic  centre  which  occupies  an  area  of  about  a square  mile  in  the  va  ey 
of  Glensaul.  The  third  centre  stretches  from  the  western  shores  of  Long  1 
Mask  across  Lough  Kafooey,  where  it  forms  a mass  of  high  rugged  ground, 
and  reaches  a lengtli  of  some  six  or  seven  miles  before  it  finally  dies  out. 


1 The  nearest  approach  of  any  Silurian  group  of  st«ta  0 
is  furnished  by  the  remarkably  coarse  conglomerates,  boulder-heds  and  pebbly  giits  ^ Bala 
and  uSove^y  series  in  the  region  between  Killary  Harbour  and  Lough  Mask,  to  which  fuithei 

reference  is  made,  in  a later  part  ““Ijl^’^^ian  series  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  who 
- This  group  was  ‘ b 1 - Geological  Map  of  Ireland  and  accompanying 

mappedthereglo^seeSheetsad  8.5,  J4anl9o^^^^ 

Explanation),  and  on  their  ^ that  the  limestone  associated  with  the  lavas 

Silurian  age.  Mr.  Baily  ^d  pakeontological  testimony,  the  fossils 

and  agglomerates  contains  B^  lossds^  of  formations  to 

were  considered  to  be  “ derivative,  ana  me  . . ..  a « 

which  they  would  naturally  be  assigned.  A recent  examination  ol  the 

Mr.  J.  R.  Kilroe  of  the  G^logical  Survey,  has  satis^d  me  that  the  vol  aiiic  lock  .ire  ite 
stratified  with  sedimentary  deposits  of  Bala  age,  and  must  consequent  y be 

rest  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of  Ireland.  The  results  of  this  examination  are  given  - ^ ^ 

a The.se  areas  were  carefully  mapped  for  the  Survey  by  Mr.  f^o  an,  and  the  lines  of 
marked  by  liim  fairly  represent  the  general  distribution  of  the  rocks. 
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The  rocks  iu  each  of  these  three  areas  are  similar.  One  of  tlieir  dis- 
tinguishing features  is  the  intercalation  among  them  of  a fossiliferous  lime- 
stone and  calcareous  fossiliferous  tuff's,  which  contain  well-preserved  species 
of  organisms  characteristic  of  the  Bala  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.^ 
There  cannot  he  any  question  that  these  organisms  were  living  at  the  time 
the  strata  in  which  their  remains  occur  are  found.  The  most  delicate 
parts  of  the  sculpture  on  lUcenus  llowmanni  and  OrtMs  elegcmtula  are  well 
preserved,  ^or  have  the  limestones  been  pushed  into  their  present  places 
by  volcanic  agency,  or  by  laults  in  the  terrestrial  crust.  They  are  not  oiily 
regularly  intercalated  among  the  volcanic  rocks,  but  the  limestone  in  some 
places  abounds  iu  volcanic  dust,  while  above  it  come  calcareous  tuff's,  also  con- 
taining the  same  fossils.  It  is  thus  clearly  established  that  the  volcanic 
series  now  to  he  descrilied  has  its  geological  age  definitely  fixed  as  that  of 
the  Bala  period. 

Tlie  lavas  ot  the  Lough  Mask  region  consist  of  felsites  and  andesites 
with  rocks  of  probably  more  basic  composition.  The  felsites  are  generally 
quartziferous  porphyries,  which  occupy  a considerable  space  in  each  of  the 
thi’ee  districts.  To  what  extent  they  are  intrusive  rather  than  interstrati- 
fied  remains  for  in^■estigation.  Some  of  them  have  undoubtedly  invaded 
other  members  of  tlie  volcanic  series.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  fragments 
ol  similar  quartz-porphyries  and  felsites  abound  in  the  intercalated  bands  of 
volcanic  breccia. 

The  andesites  and  more  liasic  lavas  are  finely-crystalline  or  compact,  dull- 
green  to  chocolate-purple  rocks,  often  resembling  the  “ porphyrites  ” of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Some  of  them  are  strongly  vesicular,  the  cavities  being 
filled  with  calcite  on  tresh  fracture,  though  empty  on  weathered  surfaces. 
The  sack-like  or  pillow  structure,  already  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  many 
Lower  Silurian  lavas,  appears  conspicuously  among  some  of  these  rocks.  At 
Bohaun,  nine  miles  south  from  Westport,  where  a prolongation  of  the  volcanic 
series  rises  to  the  surface  from  under  the  overlying  coarse  conglomerates,  I 
observed  that,  owing  to  the  compression  which  the  rocks  have  there 
undergone,  the  pillow-shaped  blocks  have  been  squeezed  together  into  rudely 
polygonal  forms,  while  their  vesicles  have  been  greatly  drawn  out  in  the 
direction  of  tension.  Where  the  rocks  have  been  still  more  sheared,  the 
distinct  pillow-shaped  blocks  with  their  vesicular  structure  disappear,  while 
the  more  fine-grained  crusts  that  surround  them  have  been  broken  up  and 
appear  as  fragments  iinulved  in  a matrix  of  green  schist. 

Intercalated  with  the  lavas  are  numerous  bands  of  volcanic  breccia  and 
fine  tuff.  The  stones  in  these  breccias  consist  chiefly  of  A arious  felsites  with 
andesites  and  more  basic  lavas.  But  pieces  of  jasper,  chert,  shale  and  grit 
are  not  infrequent.  In  some  places  abundant  blocks  of  black  shale  are  to  be 
noticed,  probably  derived  from  the  Llandeilo  group  which  exists  below,  and 
which  lias  here  and  there  Iieen  ridged  up  to  the  surface  in  the  midst  of  the 

^ See  tlie  li.st  of  fossils  as  determined  by  Mr.  Baily  in  Explanatory  Memoir  to  accompany  Sheets 
73,  74,  83  and  84  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  68  (1876). 
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volcanic  rocks.^  Near  Shaiigort  1 noticed  in  one  of  these  breccias  one  block 
measuring  12  feet,  another  20  feet  in  length  and  3 or  4 feet  thick,  composed 
of  alternating  bands  of  grit  and  slate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
strata  had  abeady  undergone  cleavage  before  disruption,  the  bands  ol  slate 
being  strongly  cleaved  obliquely  to  the  bedding.  None  of  the  Llandeilo  or 
other  rocks  in  the  neighbourliood  display  this  structure.  The  blocks  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  some  deeper  group  of  strata.  They  are  laid 
down  parallel  with  the  rude  bedding  of  the  breccia  in  which  tliey  lie. 

The  fine  tuffs  and  thin  asliy  limestones  associated  with  the  thicker 
band  of  limestone  show  the  renewal  of  volcanic  explosions  after  the  “iterva 
marked  by  the  calcareous  deposit  which  is  sometimes  30  or  40  leet  thick. 
Ill  many  places  this  limestone  is  brecciated  and  much  mingled  with  volcanic 
dust  and  lapilli.  At  Sliangort,  for  example,  the  thick  tolerably  pure 
limestone  is  truncated  on  the  west  and  north  sides  by  a coarse  agglomerate 
probably  filling  a volcanic  vent.  A few  hundred  yards  further  north, 
beyond  the  interrupting  agglomerate,  the  limestone  reappears  on  the  same 
line  of  strike,  but  is  then  found  to  be  nodular  and  brecciated  and  much 
mingled  with  volcanic  detritus.  It  lies  among  ashy  grits  and  tuffs. 

The  general  structure  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Lough  Mask  volcanic 
rocks  is  'diagrammatically  represented  in  Tig.  64.  The  thickness  of  the 


Fig  64.-Diagi-aui  of  the  general  relations  of  the  diftereiit  groups  of  ro^  in  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanic 
flistrict  along  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Alask. 


<!,  Llanihiilo  shales,  cherts  anil  silts  ; u,fe'^a,la‘th1nhiusls  of  asliy  ^ i 

wards  from  these  to  overlie  an  ohler  senes  of  schists ; , I'uult. 


volcanic  series  must  amount  to  many  hundred  feet,  but  it  lias  not  been 
precisely  determined.  The  uppermost  parts  of  the  series  pass  under  a great 
thickness  of  coarse  conglomerates  and  pebbly  grits  winch  lorm  the  ridge 
of  Formnamore,  and  stretch  thence  westwards  along  Killary  Harhoiir  and 
throimh  the  Mweelrea  mountains.  These  strata  are  classed  as  the  Upper 
Silurian  on  the  Geological  Survey  map.  Since,  however,  they  coniormahly 
•overlie  rocks  containing  Bala  fossils,  and  in  the  Killary  district  include 
m-een  shales  which  have  yielded  fossils  of  the  same  age,  they  doubtless 
Lloim  in  lanm  part  to  the  Lower  Silurian  division.  The  remarkable 
coarseness  of  "these , conglomerates  towards  the  south,  and  tlieir  rapid 
passage  into  much  finer  grits  and  shales  towards  the  noith,  probaiy 

1 In  re-examining  this  region,  Mr.  Kilroe  has  fouinl  in  the  stream  west  of  the  monastery, 
Tourmakeady,  an  uprise  of  graptolitic  black  shale  containing  foims  belonging  to  the  very  lowest 
Llandeilo  or  Upper  Arenig  strata,  and  a similar  hand  above  Lcenane,  Killary  Harbour. 
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indicate  that  they  were  formed  close  to  the  shores  of  a land  composed  of 
schistose  rocks,  quartzite  and  granite,  of  which  the  mountainous  tracts  of 
Connemara  are  the  last  relics. 

A base  to  the  volcanic  series  is  found  in  the  occasional  uprise  of  a short 
axis  of  Llandeilo,  or  perhaps  even  upper  Arcnig  strata,  containing  hands  of 
dark  chert  and  black  gi'aptolitic  shales.  Unfortunately  the  relations  of  these 
underlying  rocks  to  the  volcanic  masses  are  not  very  clear,  Ijeing  obscured 
by  superficial  accumulations  and  also  by  faulting.  It  is  thus  hardly 
possible  to  be  certain  wliether  they  pass  up  conformalfiy  into  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  series,  or  are  covered  by  it  unconformably. 

The  position  of  this  isolated  volcanic.district  in  the  far  west  of  Ireland, 
the  abundance,  variety  and  thickness  of  the  erupted  materials,  and  the  definite 
intercalation  of  these  materials  in  the  Bala  or  highest  division  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series,  acquire  a special  interest  from  the  history  of  the  nearest 
Silurian  volcanic  area  which  has  now  to  be  described — that  of  the  western 
shores  of  the  Dingle  promontory. 

II.  The  Upper  Silurian  Series 

The  latest  volcanic  eruptions  of  Silurian  time  yet  definitely  known  took 
place  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  in  the  far 
west  of  Ireland.  Xo  satisfactory  record  of  any  contemporaneous  phenomena 
of  a like  kind  has  yet  been  met  with  in  any  other  Upper  Silurian  district 
in  the  British  Isles,  unless  at  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire,  as  above 
described.  So  far  as  at  present  known,  only  one  centre  of  activitv  has 
been  preserved.  It  lies  among  the  headlands  of  Kerry,  where  the  land 
projects  furthest  west  into  the  stormy  Atlantic.  The  occurrence  of  volcanic 
rocks  in  this  remote  area  and  their-  geological  horizon  have  been  clearly 
indicated  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.  More  than  thirty  years, 
however,  have  elapsed  since  some  of  the  mapping  was  done,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  find  it,  more  especially  in  its  petrography,  capable 
of  modification  and  improvement  now. 

In  the  country  known  as  the  Dingle  promontory,  these  traces  of  con- 
temporaneous volcanic  rocks  are  to  be  observed  at  various  localities  and 
on  several  horizons.  To  tlie  east,  near  Anascaul,  on  the  northern  shore 
ob  Dingle  Bay,  some  tufis  occur  in  what  are  believed  to  be  Llandoverv 
strata.  But  it  is  on  the  western  coast,  among  the  headlands  and  coves 
that  lie  to  the  north  and  south  of  Clogher  Head,  that  tlie  best  sections 
are  to  be  seen.  The  succession  of  the  rocks  in  this  locality  was  well 
worked  out  by  Du  Xoyer,  and  the  Memoir  prepared  liy  him,  with  the 
general  mtroduction  by  Jukes,  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  geologist  who 
would  explore  this  somewhat  inaccessible  region.^  The  most  important 
correction  that  will  require  to  be  made  in  the  work  arises  from  a mistake  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  certain  rocks  which  were  described  as  pisolitic  tuffs, 
but  which  are  nodular  felsites. 

* Sheets  160  and  171  of  the  one-inch  map,  and  Mernoii-  on  Sheets  160,  161,  171  and  172. 
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By  far  the  most  striking  geological  feature  of  this  singularly  interesting 
and  impressive  coast-line  is  to  be  found  in  the  interstratification  of  lavas 
with  hands  of  tuff  among  abundantly  fossiliferous  strata  which,  from  their 
organic  contents,  are  unmistakably  of  the  age  of  the  Weidock  group.  These 
lavas  occur  in  a number  of  sheets,  separated  from  each  other  by  tuffs  and 
other  fragmental  deposits.  They  thus  point  to  a series  of  eruptions  over 
a sea-bottom  that  teemed  with  Upper  Silurian  life.  1'hey  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  remarkably  fine  typical  nodular  felsites.  The  nodules  vary  in 
dimensions  from  less  than  a pea  to  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg.  They  are  some- 
times hollow  and  lined  with  quartz-crystals.  Ihej'  vary  greatly  in  numbei, 
some  parts  being  almost  free  from  them  and  others  entirely  made  up  of 
them.  The  matrix,  where  a fresh  fracture  can  be  obtained,  is  horny  in 
texture,  and  often  exhibits  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fine  fiow-structure. 
On  weathered  faces  there  may  be  seen  thick  parallel  strips  and  lenticles  of 
flow-structure  like  those  of  the  Snowdon  lavas.  The  upper  portions  of  some 
of  the  sheets  enclose  fragments  of  foreign  rocks.  The  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  a few  slices  cut  from  these  lavas  shows  them  to  be  true  felsites 
(rhyolites)  composed  of  a microcrystalliiie  aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
with  layers  and  patches  of  cryptocrystalline  matter,  and  only  occasional 
porphyritic  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  plagioelase. 

The  pyroclastic  rocks  associated  with  these  lavas  vary  from  exceedingly 
fine  tuff  to  coarse  agglomerate.  Some  of  the  finer  tuffs  contain  puiniceous 
fragments  and  pieces  of  grey  and  red  shale ; they  pass  into  fine  ashy  sand- 
stones and  shales,  crowded  with  fossils,  and  into  gravelly  breccias  made  up 
of  fragments  of  different  volcanic  rocks. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  intercalated  fragmental  strata  is 
a breccia  or  agglomerate,  about  1 5 feet  thick,  which  lies  in  a thick  gi’oup  of 
fossiliferous  dull-yellow,  ashy  and  ochreous  sandstones.  The  stones  of  this 
bed  consist  chiefly  of  blocks  of  different  felsites,  varying  up  to  three  feet  in 
length.  Some  of  them  show  most  perfect  flow-structure ; others  are  spongy 
and  cellular,  like  lumps  of  pumice.  The  calcareous  sandstone  on  the  top  of 
the  breccia  is  crowded  with  fossils  chiefly  in  the  form  of  empty  casts,  and 
the  same  material,  still  full  of  brachiopods,  crinoids,  corals,  etc.,  fills  up  the 
interstices  among  the  blocks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  breccia,  where 
similar  fos.siliferous  strata  underlie  it. 

Xowhere  has  the  volcanic  history  of  a portion  of  Pakeozoic  time  been 
more  clearly  and  eloquently  recorded  than  in  this  1 emote  line  of  cliffs  swept 
by  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  We  see  that  the  ordinary  sedimentation 
of  Upper  Silurian  time  was  quietly  proceeding,  fine  mud  and  sand  being 
deposited,  and  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  marine  organisms  that  swarmed 
over  the  sea-bottom  when  volcanic  eruptions  began.  First  came  discharges 
of  fine  dust  and  small  stones,  which  sometimes  fell  so  lightly  as  not  seriously 
to  disturb  the  fauna  on  the  sea - floor,  but  at  other  times  followed  so  rapidly 
and  continuously  as  to  mask  the  usual  sediment  and  form  sheets  of  tuff  and 
volcanic  gravel.  Occasionally  there  would  come  more  paroxysmal  explosions, 
whereby  large  blocks  of  lava  were  hurled  forth  until  they  gathered  in  a 
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thick  layer  over  the  bottom.  But  the  life  that  teemed  in  the  sea,  thouch 
temporarily  destroyed  or  driven  out,  soon  returned.  Corals,  crinoids  and 
shells  found  their  way  back  again,  and  fine  sediment  carried  their  remains 
with  It  and  filled  up  the  crevices.  The  ejected  volcanic  blocks  are  thus 
enclosed  in  a highly  fossiliferous  matrix. 

A succession  of  lava-streams,  of  which  the  strongiy-nodular  sheet  of 
Clogher  Head  is  the  thickest  and  most  conspicuous,  mark  the  culmination 
of  the  volcanic  energy,  and  show  how  at  this  late  part  of  the  Silurian  period 
felsites  that  reproduce  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  earlier  time 
were  once  more  poured  out  at  the  surface.  A few  more  discharges  of  tuff 
and  the  outflow  of  a greenish  flinty  felsite  brought  this  series  of  eruptions 
to  an  end,  and  closed  in  Britain  the  long  and  varied  record  of  older  Palteozoic 
volcanic  activity.’ 


As  tins  sheet  is  passings  tliroiigli  tlie  press,  tlie  interesting  pajier  by  Messrs.  S.  H.  Reynolds 
Ti  Kildare  Inlier”  has  appeared  (Quart.  Jnurn.  Grot.  Soc.  vol.^Ki.  p. 

o /}.  lese  authors  give  petrographieal  details  regarding  tlie  lavas,  which  they  show  to"  he 
andesites  and  basalts  of  Bala  age,  associated  with  highly  fossiliferous  tufi's. 
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THE  VOLCANOES  OF  DEVONIAN  AND  OLD  EED 
SANDSTONE  TIME 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE  DEVONIAN  VOLCANOES 

TiiROuaiioUT  the  whole  region  of  the  British  Isles,  whei'ever  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  Silurian  system  can  be  seen  to  graduate  into  any  later  series  of 
sedimentary  deposits,  they  are  found  to  pass  up  conformably  into  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  red  sandstones,  marls,  cornstones,  and  con- 
glomerates, which  have  long  been  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
“ Old  Eed  Sandstone.”  In  England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
this  upward  succes.sion  is  so  well  shown  that  at  first  British  geologists 
were  naturally  disposed  to  believe  it  to  represent  the  normal  order  of  the 
geological  record.  When,  however,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  demonstrated 
that  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  a very  different  group  of  strata 
contained  an  abundant  assemblage  of  organic  remains,  including  types  which 
Lonsdale  showed  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Silurian  and  the 
Carboniferous  systems ; when,  moreover,  this  pahTeontological  facies  of  the 
south-west  of  England,  termed  by  its  discoverers  “ Devonian,”  was  found  to 
be  abundantly  developed  on  the  Continent,  and  to  be  there  indeed  the 
prevalent  strati  graphical  type  of  the  formations  intervening  between  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous,  geologists  began  to  perceive  that  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
must  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  peculiar  local  conditions  of  sedimentation, 
while  the  Devonian  type  was  evidently  the  more  usual  development  of  the 
same  geological  period. 

From  the  remote  Shetland  Isles,  across  the  whole  of  Scotland  and 
England,  down  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  maintains  its  general  characters.  Nowhere,  indeed,  are  these 
characters  more  typically  developed  than  in  Soutli  Wales,  where  many 
thousands  of  feet  of  red  sediments,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  organic 
VOL.  I s 
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reiiKiiiis,  emerge  from  under  the  escarpments  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  stretch  into  In-oad  uplands  until  tliey  are  lost  at  the  top  of  the  Silurian 
system. 

But  when  the  geologist  crosses  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Nortli  Devon,  he  encounters  a remarkably  different  assemblage  of 
rocks.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  there  any  equivalents 
of  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata  of  Glamorganshire,  nor  does  he  find  any 
comspicuous  band  of  Carboniferous  lamestone,  sucli  as  that  which  encircles 
the  Welsh  Coal-field.  He  is  thus  unable  to  start  from  a known  definite 
horizon  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  the  order  of  succession,  either  in  an 
up^vard  or  downward  direction.  Lithological  characters  likewise  afford  him 
no  means  of  establishing  any  satisfactory  parallelism.  As  he  follows  the 
f levoman  strata,  however,  he  finds  them  to  disappear  conformably  under  the 
Culm-measures,  wliich,  though  strangely  unlike  the  Carboniferous  strata  on 
the  opposite  coast,  are  yet  proved  by  their  fossils  to  hehjng  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous system.  Hence  the  Devonian  type,  like  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  is 
pro\  ed  to  be  immediately  anterior  to,  and  to  graduiite  into,  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

Theie  is  no  stratigraphical  change  in  Britain  so  rapid  and  complete  as 
that  from  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  on  the  one  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
the  Devonian  series  on  the  other.  Ho  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
found  for  this  sudden  transformation,  whicli  still  remains  one  of  the 
unsolved  jjroblems  in  British  geology. 

As  tlie  ol)server  follows  the  Devonian  assemblage  across  tlie  land  to  the 
southern  coast-line,  he  is  conscious  that  its  general  characters,  both  litho- 
logical and  paheontological,  depai-t  more  and  more  from  the  type  of  the  Old 
lied  Sandstone,  and  apiproach  more  closely  to  the  common  Devonian  facies  of 
the  Continent.  He  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  not- 
withstanding its  extensive  development  in  Britain,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
exceptional  type  of  sedimentation,  while  tlie  Devonian  facies  represents 
that  which  is  most  widely  prevalent,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  generally 
over  the  world.  ^ 

Ihe  broad  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel  unfortunately  conceals  from 
view  the  tract  which  lies  between  the  typical  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of 
Glamorganshire  and  the  typical  Devonian  formations  of  Devonshire 
Whether  this  intervening  space  of  some  fifteen  miles  was  occupied  by 
a physical  barrier,  which  separated  the  respective  areas  of  deposit  of 
these  two  types,  or  the  circumstances  of  sedimentation  in  the  one  recdon 
merged  insensibly  into  those  of  the  other,  must  remain  matter  for 
speculation. 

The  geographical  conditions  betokened  by  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
indicated  by  the  Devonian  system  were  marine.  The  organic  remains  so 
plentifully  distributed  through  the  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  sediments  of 
that  system,  and  so  crowded  together  in  its  limestones,  were  obviously 
denizens  of  the  open  sea.  Yet  the  ordy  tract  of  Britain  over  which  this 
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sea  can  be  shown  to  have  spread  was  the  south  of  England.  To  the  north 
of  that  belt,  the  site  of  Britain  during  Devonian  time  appears  to  have  been 
partly  land  and  partly  wide  water-basins  in  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
was  deposited. 

In  that  half  terrestrial  half  lacustrine  territory  that  stretched  north- 
wards to  beyond  the  Shetland  Isles,  many  volcanoes  were  active,  of  which 
the  chronicles  will  he  described  in  later  pages.  The  most  southerly  of 
these  centres  of  eruittion  j’et  known  was  the  district  of  the  Cheviot  Hills. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  no  trace  of  any  contemporary 
volcanic  action  has  been  detected  in  the  Old  lied  Sandstone.  It  is  true 
that  over  most  of  that  region  rocks  of  this  age  have  been  concealed  under 
younger  formations.  Yet  throughout  Wales,  where  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
attains  so  vast  a thickness,  and  covers  so  wide  an  area,  it  has  not  yet 
yielded  a vestige  of  any  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions. 

But  over  the  sea-floor  that  covered  the  south  of  England,  and  stretched 
thence  into  tlie  heart  of  Europe,  abundant  volcanoes  have  left  behind  them 
proofs  of  their  activity.  The  first  geologist  who  recognized  these  proofs 
and  ti’aced  their  extent  on  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  De  la  Beche, 
who,  by  his  detailed  maps  and  careful  description  of  tlie  igneous  rocks  of 
Devonshire,  did  so  much  to  advance  the  study  of  ancient  vtflcanic  action. 
This  great  pioneer  not  only  determined  the  former  existence  of  Devonian 
volcanoes,  but  he  was  likewise  the  first  to  detect  and  map  tlie  volcanic  rocks 
associated  with  the  Carboniferous  and  “ New  Bed  Sandstone  formations  of 
the  same  region.  The  broad  outlines  traced  by  him  among  the  volcanic 
products  of  these  three  geological  periods  in  the  south-west  of  England 
still  remain  but  little  changed.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  be  much  improved 
until  the  ground  is  resurveyed  on  a larger  and  more  accurate  map,  and 
with  better  petrographical  etpupment  than  were  available  in  his  day. 

Not  long  after  the  observations  of  De  la  Beche  came  those  of  A.  C. 
(rodwin-Austen,  who  devoted  much  time  to  a sedulous  exploration  of  the 
rocks  of  South  Devon,  and  satisfied  himself  that  contemporaneous  volcanic 
sheets  were  intercalateil  among  the  limestones  of  that  district.  “ The  coral 
limestones,”  he  says,  “are  in  many  places  superincumbent  on  great  sheets  of 
volcanic  materials,  with  which,  in  some  instances,  as  at  North  Whilborough, 
they  alternate.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  interstratified  volcanic  rocks  are 
of  two  periods,  one  Devonian  and  the  other  Carboniferous.* 

In  his  Geological  Maps  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  are  to  the  present 
time  those  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De  la  Beche  made  no  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  tlie  varieties  of  igneous  rocks,  save  tliat  the  liasic 
“ greenstones  ” were  distinguished  from  the  acid  bosses  of  granite  and  the 
elvans.  But  in  his  classic  “ Beport  ” much  more  detail  was  inserted,  showing 
that  he  clearly  recognized  the  existence  both  of  volcanic  ashes  and  of  lavas, 
as  well  as  of  intrusive  sheets.  At  the  outset  of  his  account  of  the  “ Grau- 
wacke,”  he  remarks  that  the  sedimentary  deposits  are  accompanied  with 
igneous  products,  “ a portion  of  which  may  also  be  termed  sedimentary, 
* Trims.  Geul.  Soc.  2nd  st'V.  vol.  vi.  (1842),  pp.  4(55,  470,  473. 
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inasmuch  as  it  would,  seem  to  have  heen  deposited  in  beds  among  con- 
temporaneous -rocks  of  the  former  description  by  the  agency  of  water,  after 
having  been  ejected  from  fissures  or  craters  in  the  shape  of  ashes  and 
cinders,  precisely  as  we  may  now  expect  would  happen  with  the  ashes  and 
cinders  ejected  from  volcanoes,  particularly  insular  and  littoral  volcanoes, 
into  tlie  sead  Again  he  speaks  of  “ two  kinds  of  trappean  rocks  having 
probably  heen  erupted,  one  in  the  state  of  igneous  fusion,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  ash,  during  the  time  tliat  the  mud,  now  forming  slates,  was  deposited, 
tlie  mixtures  of  volcanic  and  sedimentary  materials  being  irregular  from  the 
irregular  action  of  the  respective  causes  whicli  produced  them  ; so  that  thougli 
the  one  may  have  been  derived  from  igneous  action,  and  the  other  from 
the  ordinary  abrasion  of  pre-existing  solid  rocks,  they  were  geologically  con- 
temporaneous. " He  recognized  tlie  origin  of  the  amygdaloidal  varieties  of 
rock,  and  by  dissolving  out  the  caleite  from  their  cells  showed  how  close 
was  their  resemblance  to  modern  pumice.® 

Since  these  early  researches  many  geologists  have  studied  tlie  igneous 
rocks  ot  Devonshire.  I would  especially  refer  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Allport,*  the  late  J.  A.  Phillips,*'  Mr.  Eutley,®  the  late  Mr.  Champer- 
iiowne,'  Air.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,®  Mr.  Hobson,"  and  General  MAIahon.**"  Air. 
Champernowne  in  particular  has  shown  the  abundance  of  volcanic  material 
among  the  rocks  of  Devonshire,  and  the  resemblance  which  in  this  respect 
they  ofier  to  the  Devonian  system  of  Horth  Germany. 

Unfortnnately  the  geological  structure  of  the  PalcTozoic  rocks  of  the 
South-west  of  England  has  been  complicated  to  an  amazing  extent  liy 
plication  and  fracture,  with  concomitant  cleavage  and  metamorphism. 
Hence  it  is  a task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  trace  out  with  any  certainty 
definite  stiatigraphical  horizons,  and  to  determine  the  range  of  contem- 
poraneous volcanic  action.  Air.  Ussher  has  shown  with  what  success  this 
task  may  he  accomplished  when  it  is  pursued  on  a ba.sis  of  minute  mapping', 
combined  with  a sedulous  collection  and  determination  of  fossils.^*  But 
years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  such  detailed  work  is  carried  over  the 
whole  Devonian  region,  and  probably  not  till  then  will  the  story  of  the 
volcanic  history  of  the  rocks  he  adequately  made  out. 

In  the  meantime,  it  has  heen  established  that  while  there  is  a sincfular 

’ “Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon  and  West  Somer.set,”  Mem.  Geol.  Survei/, 
1839,  p.  .37.  = Op.  cit.  p.  o7.  3 pp.  cit.  pp.  57,  61. 

Qumi.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  418. 

° Op.  cU.  -xx.xi.  (1875)  p.  325,  xxxii.  (1876)  p.  155,  xxxiv.  (1878)  ]>.  471. 

''  “llrentTor,”  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  p.  18;  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  lii.  (1896),  p.  66. 

^ See  in  ijartioular  his  ha-st  paper  “On  the  Jl.shprington  Volcanic  Series  of  South  Devon  ’’ 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlv.  (1889),  p.  369.  ’ 

^ * This  geologist  ha.s  .spent  many  laboriou.s  years  in  the  investigation  of  the  geolog}-  of  Devon- 
shire, and  has  published  numerous  iiapers  on  the  subject,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  and  of  the  Jiopal  Cornwall  Geological  Society,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archmloyical  and  Natural  History  Society,  and  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  in  the  Geological 
Magazine,  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.  Reference  may  especially  be  made 
to  hi.s  Memoir  in  the  last  named  journal,  vol.  xlvi.  (1890),  p.  487. 

^ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  496. 

Op.  cit.  xlix.  (1893),  p.  385.  u .See  Memoir  cited  in  a previous  note. 
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absence  of  igneous  rocks  in  North  Devon,  a strip  of  country  extending  from 
Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay  westwards  by  Plymouth  across  Cornwall  to 
Penzance  contains  abundant  records  of  volcanic  action.  It  lias  not  yet 
been  possible  to  map  out,  among  what  were  formerly  all  grouped  together 
as  “ greenstones,”  the  respective  limits  of  the  bedded  lavas  and  the  tuffs,  to 
distinguish  the  true  sills,  and  to  fix  on  the  position  of  the  chief  vents  of 
eruption.  So  intense  have  been  the  compression  and  shearing  of  the  rocks 
that  solid  sheets  of  diabase  have  been  crushed  into  fissile  schists,  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  tuffs.  Moreover,  owing  perhaps  in  large 
measure  to  the  mantle  of  red  Permian  (or  Triassic)  strata,  which  has  been 
stripped  off  by  denudation  from  large  tracts  of  tliis  region  once  overspread 
by  it,  the  Devonian  rocks  have  been  deeply  “ raddled,  or  stained  red.  But 
probably  one  of  the  main  sources  of  difficulty  in  studying  the  petrography 
of  the  area  is  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  atmospheric  weathering.  Devon- 
shire lies  in  that  southern  non-glaciated  strip  of  England,  where  the  rocks 
have  been  undergoing  continuous  decay  since  long  before  the  Ice  Age. 
No  ploughshare  of  ice  has  there  swept  off  the  deep  weathered  crust,  so  as  to 
leave  lim’d  surfaces  of  rook,  fresh  and  bare,  under  a protecting  sheet  of 
boulder-clay.  It  is  seldom  that  a really  fresh  piece  of  any  igneous  rock 
can  be  procured  among  the  lanes  and  shallow  pits  of  Devon,  where  alone, 
for  the  most  part,  the  materials  are  exposed. 

Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done,  both  in  the  stratigraphy  and 
petrography  of  the  Devonian  volcanic  rocks  of  this  country.  To  the  late 
J.  A.  Phillips  geology  is  indebted  for  the  first  detailed  chemical  and 
microscopical  investigation  of  these  rocks.  He  clearly  showed  the  truly 
volcanic  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called  “ greenstones.”  He  believed  that 
certain  “ slaty  blue  elvans,”  which  he  found  to  have  a composition 
identical  with  that  of  altered  dolerites,  might  be  highly  metamorphosed 
tuffs,  and  that  others  might  have  been  originally  sheets  of  volcanic  mud. 
After  studying  the  chemical  composition  and  minute  structure  of  a large 
collection  of  “ greenstones,”  he  demonstrated  that  in  all  essential  particulars 
they  were  dolerites,  though  somewhat  altered  from  their  original  character. 
Subsequently  they  were  studied  by  Dr.  Hatch,  who  found  the  fresher 
specimens  generally  to  possess  an  ophitic  structure,  while  some  are  granular, 
others  porphyritic." 

Although  the  rocks  have  undergone  so  much  crushing,  solid  cores  ot 
them,  showing  the  original  structure,  may  be  obtained,  also  examples  of  the 
amygdaloidal,  vesicular  or  slaggy  character.  They  occur  in  sheets  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  and  appear  generally  to  be  regularly  iuterstratified  in 
the  slates  and  grits.  While  some  of  these  intercalations,  especially  the 
amygdaloidal  sheets,  may  be  true  superficial  lavas,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  others  are  sills,  especially  those  which  assume  the  crystalline  structure 

^ See  especially  Quart.  Journ-.  Geol.  Soc.  vols.  xxxii.  and  xxxiv.  ^ ^ 

2 A few  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Devonshire  have  recently  been  studied  by  K.  Busz.  He 
finds  most  of  his  specimens  (chiefly  from  the  Torquay  district)  to  be  varieties  of  diabase,  but 
describes  a palaeopicrite  from  Highweek  near  Newton  Bushel,  and  a kersantite  fiom  outi 
Brent  on  the  south-east  edge  of  Dartmoor  (jVewes  Jahrh.  1896,  p.  5/ ). 
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<iiid  composition  of  gabbros,  and  show  an  entire  absence  of  tlie  vesicular 
structure.  But  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  separate  the  two  types  from 
each  other. 

With  these  rocks  are  associated  abundant  diabase-tuffs  (schalstein), 
frequently  mingled  with  ordinary  non-volcanic  detrital  matter,  and  shading 
off  into  the  surrounding  grits  and  slates.  There  is  thus  clear  evidence  of 
the  outpouring  of  basic  lavas  and  showers  of  ashes  during  the  Devonian 
period  in  the  south-west  of  England,  under  conditions  analogous  to  those 
which  charactei'ized  the  deposition  of  the  Devonian  system  in  Nassau  and 
the  Harz. 

Tlie  exact  range  of  these  eruptions  in  geological  time  has  still  to  be 
ascertained.  So  far  as  at  present  determined,  volcanic  activity  was  not 
awakened  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower  Devonian  formations.  It 
was  not  until  the  sporadic  coral-reefs  and  shell-banks  liad  grown  up,  which 
torm  the  basement  limestones  of  the  Middle  Devonian  gi’oup,  that  the  first 
eruptions  took  place.  As  Godwin  Austen,  Champernowne  and  Mr.  TJssher 
have  shown,  some  of  these  reefs  were  overwhelmed  with  streams  of  lava  or 
buried  under  showers  of  ashes.  The  volcanic  discliarges,  however,  were 
peculiarly  local,  prolxibly  from  many  .scattered  vents,  and  never  on  any 
great  scale.  Some  districts  remained  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  them, 
so  tliat  the  growth  of  limestone  went  on  without  interruption,  or  at 
least  with  no  serious  break.  In  other  areas  again  the  place  of  the  lime- 
stone is  taken  by  volcanic  materials. 

The  chief  epoch  of  this  volcanic  action,  marked  by  the  “ Ashprington 
Volcanic  Series,”  appears  to  have  occurred  about  midway  in  the  Middle 
Devonian  period.  But  in  certain  districts  it  extended  into  Upper 
Devonian  time.  Intrusive  sills  of  diabase  may  mark  the  later  phases  of  the 
volcanic  history.  But  the  occurrence  of  such  sills  even  in  the  Upper 
Devonian  rocks,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata  in  contact  with  them 
(spilosite),  point  to  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  subterranean  disturbance 
even  in  the  later  Devonian  ages,  if  not  in  subsequent  geological  time. 
That  volcanic  activity  accompanied  the  deposition  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  Devonshire  has  long  been  well  known  (see  Chapter  xxix.). 
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We  now  enter  npon  tlie  consideration  of  tlie  records  of  a notable  era  in  the 
<reoloo'ical  evolution  of  north-western  Europe.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
Silurhin  period  the  long  history  embodied  in  the  rocks  presents  a constant 
succession  of  slowly  sinking  sea-floors.  Wide  tracts  of  ocean  stretched  over 
most  of  Europe,  and  across  the  shifting  bottom,  sand  and  mud,  washed  Rom 
lands  that  have  long  vanished,  spread  in  an  ever-accumulating  pile.  . ow 
and  then  some  terrestrial  movement  of  more  than  usual  potency  upraised 
this  monotonous  sea-bed,  but  the  old  conditions  of  ceaseless  waste  con- 
tinued, and  fresh  sheets  of  detritus  were  thrown  down  upon  the  hroken-np 
heaps  of  older  sediment.  All  through  the  vast  cycles  of  time  denoted  by 
these  accumulations  of  strata,  generations  of  sea-creatures  came  and  went  in 
lomr  procession,  leaving  their  relics  amidst  the  ooze  of  the  bottom,  (mnera 
amf  families,  once  abundant,  gradually  died  out,  and  gave  place  to  others,  the 
onward  march  of  life  being  slow  but  uninterrupted.  Of  the  land  of  the 
time  or  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  lived  on  its  surface,  hardly  anything 
is  known.  The  chronicles  tliat  have  come  down  to  us  are  almost  wholly 

records  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ocean-bed.  i.  0-1 

Over  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  the  marine  conditions  ol  biUirian 
time  were  prolonged,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  next  period,  when  the 
Uevonian  formations  were  deposited.  In  that  wide  region,  no  marked  break 
has  been  traced  between  either  the  sedimentation  or  the  animal  life  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  periods.  But  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  a .striking- 
departure  took  place  from  the  protracted  monotony  of  marine  conditions. 
By  a series  of  terrestrial  movements  that  affected  the  aiea  lying  to  t le 
north  of  the  line  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  extended  not  only  to  the 
furthest  limit  of  the  British  Isles,  but  probably  as  far  as  Norway,  and 
perhaps  even  into  northern  Eussia,  the  previous  widespread  conditions  of 
marine  sedimentation  were  entirely  altered.  Instead  of  the  fine  oceanic 
silts  and  sands  with  their  abundant  organic  remains,  and  the  thick  lime- 
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stones  with  their  masses  of  coral  and  crowds  of  crinoids,  there  were  now 
hud  down,  over  these  northern  regions,  vast  piles  of  deep  red  sediment,  from 
which  traces  of  animal  life  are  almost  wholly  absent.  The  shelving  laud 
against  which  these  ferruginous  sands  and  gravels  gathered  can  still  in  part 
be  recognized.  As  the  observer  follows  its  margin,  notes  the  varying  local 
peculiarities  of  its  sediment,  and  detects,  sometimes  in  great  abundance, 
remains  of  the  vegetation  which  clothed  it,  the  conviction  grows  in  his 
mind  that  the  remarkable  contrast  between  these  deposits,  known  as  the 
Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  those  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  mere  rearrangement  of  the  sea-bottom,  or  re- 
distribution of  the  land  that  supplied  that  sea-bottom  with  sediment.  It 
has  long  been  the  general  lielief  among  geologists  that  the  subterranean 
inovements  which,  over  the  greater  part  of  Dritain,  brought  the  deposition 
01  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  to  a close,  led  to  a total  alteration  of  the 
geography  of  the  region  affected,  that  the  sea -floor  was  elevated,  and 
that,  over  the  upraised  tract,  large  lakes  or  inland  seas  w^ere  eventually 
formed,  in  wliicli  the  peculiar  sediments  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  were 
accumulated. 

The  records  of  this  series  of  geographical  changes  are  too  fragmentary 
to  enable  us  to  follow,  except  in  a very  general  way,  the  sequence  of  events 
111  the  transformation  of  the  Silurian  sea  into  the  peculiar  topographical 
conditions  in  which  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  was  laid  down.  While  there 
was  a wide-spread  elevation  of  the  sea-floor,  and  of  such  ridges  of  insular 
land  as  may  have  risen  above  sea-level,  the  upheaval  appears  to  have  been 
of  a somewhat  complicated  kind,  and  to  have  been  combined  with  many 
local  subsidences.  The  area  of  disturbance  was  probably  thrown  into  a 
series  of  parallel  ridges  and  troughs,  the  former  continuing  to  lie  pushed 
upw’ard,  while  the  latter  tended  to  subside.  The  ridges  thus  became;  land 
surfaces,  and  them  prolonged  elevation  may  have  more  or  less  compensated 
for  the  denudation  to  which,  on  their  emergence,  they  were  necessarily 
exposed.  The  troughs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  sank  down,  may  in  many 
cases  have  subsided  below  the  sea.  But  where  the  general  upheaval  of  the 
crust  was  most  pronounced,  some  of  the  depressions  would  be  isolated  above 
sea-level  and  become  lake-basins  in  the  terrestrial  areas. 

Of  some  of  these  water-basins  the  outlines  can  still  in  some  measure  be 
defined.  The  rocks  that  rose  into  hills  around  them,  and  from  which  their 
enormous  accumulations  of  detritus  were  derived,  still  partially  survive.  We 
can  explore  these  piles  of  sediment,  and  from  them  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  water  in  the  lakes,  and  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  surrounding  land.  The  frequent  occurrence  and  exceeding  coarseness  of 
t le  conglomerates,  which  appear  on  many  successive  horizons  throughout 
the  deposits  of  these  basins,  probably  indicate  contemporaneous  terrestrial 
disturbances.  The  same  causes  that  led  to  the  wrinkling  of  the  crust  into 
parallel  ridges  and  troughs  no  doubt  still  continued  in  operation.  Eroni 
time  to  time  the  ridges,  much  worn  down  by  ]n’olonged  denudation,  were 
pushed  upward,  either  by  gradual  uprise  or  by  more  rapid  jerks.  The 
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troughs  may  in  like  niaiiiier  have  been  still  affected  by  theii  old  tendencj 
to  subsidence.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  degradation  and  deposition, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ridges  may  not,  on  the  whole,  have  varied  much  in 
height,  nor  the  basins  in  depth,  during  the  time  when  thousands  of  feet  were 
stripped  off  tlie  land  and  strewn  in  detritus  over  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes. 

Let  us  try  to  realize  a little  more  definitely  the  general  aspect  of  the 
region  in  which  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  water-basins  lay.  As  the  axes  of  the 
folds  into  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  thrown  ran  in  a north-east  and 
south-west  direction,  they  gave  this  trend  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  tracts  of 
land  that  separated  them.  These  intervening  ridges  must  in  some  instances 
have  been  hilly  or  even  mountainous.  Thus,  the  Scottish  Highlands  rose 
between  two  of  the  lakes,  and  poured  into  them  an  abundant  tribute  of 
gravel,  sand  and  silt.  The  terrestrial  vegetation  of  the  time  has  been 
partially  preserved.  The  hills  seem  to  have  been  clothed  with  conifers, 
while  the  lower  slopes  and  swamps  were  green  with  sigillarire,  lepidodendia 
and  calamites.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  was  Psilopliyton,  of 
which  large  matted  sheets  were  drifted  across  the  lakes  and  entombed  in 
the  silt  of  the  bottom.  A grass-like  vegetation,  with  long  linear  leaves, 
seems  to  have  grown  thickly  in  some  of  the  shallows  ot  the  lakes. 

Of  the  land  animals  we  have  still  less  knowledge  than  of  the  vegetation. 
Doubtless  various  forms  of  insect  life  flitted  through  the  woodlands,  though 
no  relics  of  their  forms  have  yet  been  recovered.  But  the  remains  of 
myriapods  have  been  found  in  Torfarshire.^  These  early  relics  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  land  inhabited  the  woodlands,  like  our  modern  gally- 
worms,  and  were  swept  down  into  the  lakes,  together  with  large  quantities 
of  vegetation. 

Some  of  the  lakes,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  history, 
abounded  in  eurypterid  Crustacea.  These  animals  inhabited  the  seas  in 
Upper  Silurian  time,  and  appear  to  have  been  isolated  in  the  water-basins 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Certain  species  of  Pterygotus,  a Silurian  genus 
found  also  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  reached  a length  of  six  feet. 
But  the  most  abundant  forms  of  animal  life  were  fishes.  These  furnish 
additional  evidence  in  favour  of  the  lacustrine  nature  of  the  waters  in  which 
they  lived.  Such  characteristically  marine  forms  as  the  sharks  and  rays  of 
the  Silurian  seas  were  replaced  by  genera  of  Acanthodians,  Ostracodeims, 
Dipnoids,  Teleostomes,  Placoderms,  and  Palseoniscids,  which  abounded  in 
the  more  northerly  waters.  The  distinctive  outward  characters  of  many 
of  these  early  vertebrates  were  their  bony  scales  and  plates.  Some  of  them 
had  their  heads  encased  in  an  armature  of  bone,  of  large  size  and  massive 
thickness.  In  several  genera  the  bone  was  coated  with  a layer  of  glitter- 
ing enamel.  Even  now,  after  the  vast  lapse  of  time  since  their  day,  the 
cuirasses  and  scale-armour  of  these  fishes  keep  their  bright  sheen  in  the 
hardened  sand  and  mud  from  which  they  are  disinterred. 

A difference  is  observable  between  the  faunas  of  the  different  water- 
basins.  Even  where  the  same  genus  occurs  in  two  adjacent  areas,  the 

1 Mr.  B.  jST.  Peach,  Proceedings  of  liogal  Physical  Society  of  Minliirgh , vol.  vii.  (1882). 
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s]jeci(!s  are  often  distinct.  Two  large  lake.s,  separated  by  tlie  tract  of  tlie 
Scottisli  Highlands,  had  each  its  own  assemblage  of  fishes,  not  a single 
genus  being  common  to  the  two  basins.  .Such  contrasts,  whether  the  two 
lakes  were  geologically  contemporaneous,  or  the  northern  ai’ose  later  than 
the  soutliern,  undoubtedly  indicate  long-continued  isolation  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  new  forms  under  different  conditions  of  environment.^ 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  aspects  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  time  on 
the  further  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  to  enter.  Tlie  subterranean 
disturbances,  so  characteristic  of  the  period,  were  accompanied  liy  a displav 
of  volcanic  activity  more  widespread,  perhaps,  than  any  which  had  yet  taken 
place  in  the  geological  history  of  Britain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  manifestation  of  underground  energy  did  not  begin  with  the  com- 
mencement of  these  displacements  of  the  crust.  The  earliest  eruptions  only 
took  ])lace  after  the  geography  of  the  I’egion  had  been  completely  changed ; 
at  least  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  After  the  last  lingering  Silurian  volcanoes  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  liad  died  out,  a jirotracted  (piicscence  of  the  subterranean  fires 
ensued.  In  the  latest  ages  of  .Silurian  time  there  was  not  in  Britain,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  a single  volcanic  eruption.  Not  until  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Old  Red_  Sandstone  topography,  when  the  lakes  had 
taken  shape  and  had  begun  to  be  filled  witli  sediment  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  did  a series  of  new  volcanoes  burst  into  activity  over  the  northern 
half  of  Britain.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  the  lakes  in  groups  of  .separate 
cones,  these  vents  poured  out  floods  of  lava,  together  with  clouds  of  ashes 
and  stones.  Their  sites,  tlie  history  of  their  eruptions,  and  the  piles  of 
material  ejected  by  them,  can  still  be  ascertained,  and  T shall  now  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  them. 

The  thick  mass  of  sedimentary  material  known  as  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, lying  between  the  top  of  the  Silurian  and  the  base  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system,  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  which,  however,  are  of 
unequal  dimensions,  and  doubtless  represent  very  unequal  periods  of  time. 
The  older  .series,  or  Lower  Old  Red  .Sandstone,  is  by  far  the  more  important 
and  interesting  in  its  extent,  thickness,  palnsoutological  riches,  and,  what 

' In  iiiy  memoir  “On  the  Old  Red  .Sandstone  of  Westei'n  Europe”  {Trans.  Hoy.  Soe.  Min. 
vol.  xxviii.  1878),  I argued  lor  the  probable  geological  contemporaneity  of  the  conglomerates, 
sandstones  and  llag,stone.s  on  either  side  ol  the  Gi’ampian  chain,  even  although  their  organic 
contents  were  so  unlike.  The  stratigr.a]ihical  evidence  favours  this  view.  In  each  case  a thick 
series  of  strata  is  covered  unconformably  by  Uiiiier  Old  Rod  .Sandstone,  conUining  Hoh-pUjehius 
nobilissimus  and  other  (i.shes.  The  question  cannot  perhajis  be  definitely  settled  by  the  data 
available  in  .Scotland.  It  is  quite  2)0.ssible  that  the  basin  on  the  northern  side  of  the  tfranipians, 
which  I have  termed  “Lake  Orcadie,”  came  into  existence  after  that  on  the  southern  side.  But 
I do  not  think  the  difterenecs  in  their  resjiective  faunas  are  to  be  accounted  for  sinq.ly  by  laj.sp 
of  time  and  the  gradual  organic  evolution  in  j.rogress  over  one  continuous  region.  The  more 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  studied,  the  more  local  do  its  various  tish-liiunas  ajqiear  to  have  been. 
These  strongly -marked  diversities  appear  to  me  rathei'  to  point  to  j.rolonged  isolation  of  the 
basins  from  each  other,  as  st.ated  above.  Hr.  Tra.juair  has  drawn  .attention  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that,  even  in  what  ajqiears  to  be  one  eontinuoits  series  of  .str.ata  of  no  great  thickness  form- 
ing  the  Upjrer  Old  Red  Sandstone  ol  the  Moray  Eirth  basin,  the  fishes  fonnd  .about  Xuirn  are 
entirely  dillerent  from  those  met  with  i!i  the  rest  of  the  region. 
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specially  concerns  us  in  the  present  inquiry,  in  its  volcanic  records. 
Wherever  its  true  base  can  be  seen,  this  series  passes  down  conformably 
into  Upper  Silurian  strata.  It  sometimes  reaches  a thickness  of  lo,000 
and  even  20,000  feet.  There  is  generally  a marked  lireak  between  its 
highest  visible  strata  and  all  younger  formations.  Even  the  upper 
division  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  rests  unconformably  upon  the 
lower.’  Such  a hiatus  undoubtedly  points  to  a considerable  lapse  ot 
geological  time,  and  to  the  advent  of  important  geographical  changes 
that  considerably  modified  the  remarkable  topography  of  the  older  part 
of  the  period. 

Tlie  younger  division  or  Upper  Old  lied  Sandstone  passes  upward  con- 
formably  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  Its  red  and  yellow 
sandstones,  conglomerates  and  breccias,  covering  mucb  more  restricted  areas, 
and  attaining  a much  less  thickness  than  those  of  the  lower  division, 
indicate  the  diminution  and  gradual  effacemeut  ol  the  lakes  of  the  oldei 
time,  and  the  eventual  return  of  the  sea  to  the  tracts  from  which  it  had 
heen  so  long  excluded.  So  vast  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  time 
recorded  in  the  deposits  respectively  of  the  two  sections  ot  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  that  the  characteristic  forms  of  aniniid  life  in  the  earlier  ages 
had  entirely  passed  away,  and  their  places  had  been  taken  by  other  types 
when  the,  diminished  lake-basins  of  the  second  period  began  to  be  filled  up. 
Volcanic  action  also  dwindled  to  such  a degree  that  in  contrast  to  the 
abundant  vents  of  the  older  period,  only  one  or  two  widely  scattered  groups 
of  vents  are  known  to  liave  existed  in  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  during 
the  later  period,  and  these,  after  a feelile  activity,  gave  way  to  a prolonged 
volcanic  quiescence,  which  lasted  until  the  earlier  ages  of  the  succeeding  or 
Carboniferous  period. 

Although  geologists  are  in  the  habit  of  grouping  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
and  the  Devonian  rocks  as  equivalent  or  homotaxial  lormations,  deposited  in 
distinct  areas  under  considerably  different  conditions  ot  sedimentation,  the 
attempt  to  follow  out  the  sequence  of  strata  in  Devonshire,  and  to  trace  ^some 
analogy  between  tlie  Devonian  succession  anil  that  of  the  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone, presents  many  difficulties  for  which  no  obvious  solution  suggests  itself. 
Into  these  iiroblems  it  is  not  needful  to  enter  further  than  was  done  in  the 
last  chapter.  AVe  may  assume  that  not  improbalily  some  ot  the  eruptions 
now  to  be  described  were  coeval  with  those  of  Devonian  time  in  the  south- 
west, of  England,  though  we  may  hesitate  to  decide  which  ol  them  should  be 

brought  into  parallelism.  z-m  1 t>  i 

As  we  trace  the  shore-lines  of  the  ancient  basins  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed 

Sandstone,  and  walk  over  the  shingle  of  their  beaches,  or  as  we  examine  the 
silt  of  their  deeper  gulfs,  and  exhume  the  remains  of  the  plants  that  shaded 
their  borders,  and  of  the  fishes  that  swarmed  in  their  waters,  we  gradually 
learn  that  although  the  sediments  which  accumulated  in  some  of  these  basins 

1 QiiaTt.  Jouru.  Gcal.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  {I860),  p.  312.  In  Wales  no  break  lias  actually  been  dis- 
covered between  tlie  two  divisions  of  tlie  Old  Red  Sandstone,  tliongli  it  is  .suspected  to  exist 
there  also. 
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amount  to  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness ; yet  from  bottom  to  top  they 
abound  in  evidence  of  shallow-water  conditions  of  deposit.  The  terrestrial 
disturbances  above  referred  to  continued  for  a vast  interval,  and  while,  as 
already  suggested,  the  doors  of  the  basins  sank,  and  the  intervening  tracts 
were  ridged  up,  as  the  results  of  one  great  movement  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
the  denudation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  contributed  to  the  basins  such  a 
constant  influx  of  sediment  as,  on  the  whole,  compensated  for  the  gradual 
depression  of  their  bottoms. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  these  movements  of  subsidence  and  upheaval 
were  uninterrupted  and  uniform.  Indeed,  the  abundant  coarse  conglomerates, 
which  play  so  prominent  a part  in  the  materials  thrown  into  the  basins, 
suggest  tliat  at  various  intervals  during  the  prolonged  sedimentation 
subterranean  disturbances  were  specially  vigorous.  But  the  occurrence  of 
strong  unconformabilities  among  the  deposits  of  the  basins  sets  this  question 
at  rest,  by  jn-oving  that  the  terrestrial  movements  were  so  great  as  some- 
times to  break  up  the  door  of  a lake,  and  to  place  its  older  sediments  on 
end,  in  which  position  they  were  covered  up  and  deeply  buried  by  the 
succeeding  deposits.’ 

It  is  not  suiqrrising  to  discover,  among  these  evidences  of  great  terrestrial 
disturbance,  that  eventually  groups  of  volcanoes  rose  in  long  lines  from  the 
waters  of  most  of  the  lakes,  and  threw  out  enormous  quantities  of  lava  and 
ashes  over  tracts  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent.  So  vast,  indeed,  were 
these  discharges,  across  what  is  now  the  Midland  Valley  of  Scotland,  that  the 
portions  oi  sheets  ol  lava  and  tuff  visible  at  the  surface  form  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  ranges  of  hills  in  that  district,  stretching  continuously  for 
40  or  50  miles  and  reaching  heights  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Exposed  in  hundreds  of  ravines  and  escarpments,  and  dissected  by  the 
waves  along  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  country,  these 
volcanic  recoi’ds  may  be  studied  with  a fulness  of  detail  which  cannot  be 
found  among  earlier  Palreozoic  formations. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a series  of  rocks  so  well  displayed 
and  so  full  of  interest,  would  long  ei’e  this  have  been  fuUy  examined  and 
described.  But  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  received,  as  a whole, 
the  attention  they  deseiwe.  Without  enumerating  all  the  writers  who,  each 
in  his  own  measure,  have  added  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
I may  refer  to  the  labours  of  Jameson,^  Macknight®  and  Fleming,^  among 
the  observers  who  began  the  investigation.  But  of  the  early  pioneers,  by  far 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone was  Ami  Bond.  While  attending  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  AI.II.  in  the  year  1816,  he  imbibed  from  Jameson  a 
love  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy,  and  for  several  years  spent  his  leisure  time 
in  personally  visiting  many  parts  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  study  the  geological 

^ An  nnconformability  of  this  kind  occurs  between  tlie  south  end  of  the  Pentland  Hills  and 
Tinto  in  Lanarkshire,  and  another  in  Ayrshire. 

= Memoirs  of  the.  Wernerian.  Society,  vol.  ii.  (1811),  pii.  178,  217,  618  ; vol.  iii.  (1820),  p.  220, 

3 Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  461. 

Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  (1808),  p.  162  ; vol.  ii.  (1811),  pp.  138,  339. 
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structure  of  the  country.  Probably  in  1820  he  published  in  Prencb  his 
now  classic  Essai}  The  value  of  this  work  as  an  original  contribution 
to  the  geology  of  the  British  Isles  lias  probably  never  been  adequately 
acknowledged.  Por  this  want  of  due  recognition  the  author  himself  was  no 
doubt  in  some  measure  to  blame.  He  refers  distinctly  enough  to  various 
previous  writers,  notably  to  Jameson  and  Macculloch,  but  lie  mingles  the 
results  of  his  own  personal  examinations  with  theirs  in  such  a way  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  ascertain  what  portions  are  the  outcome  of  his  own 
original  observations.  Less  credit  has  accordingly  been  given  to  him  than 
he 'could  fairly  have  claimed  for  solid  additions  to  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treated.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  I had  opportunities  of  learning 
personally  from  him  how  extensive  had  been  his  early  peregrinations  in 
Scotland,  and  how  vivid  were  the  recollections  which,  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a century,  he  still  retained  of  them.  Judged  simply  as  a well-ordered 
summary  of  all  the  known  facts  regarding  the  geology  of  ScoBand,  his 
Essai  must  be  regarded  as  a work  of  very  great  value.  Especially  important 
is  his  arrangement  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  country,  which  stands 
far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  previously  attempted.  Under  the 
head  of  the  “ Terrain  Volcaiiique,”  he  treats  of  the  basaltic  formations,  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  sheets  (nappes,  coulees)  and  dykes ; and  of  the  felspathic 
or  'trachytic  formations,  which  he  subdivides  into  phonolites,  trachytes, 
porphyries  (forming  mountains  and  also  sheets)  and  felspathic  or  trachytic 
dykes.  In  the  details  supplied  under  each  of  these  sections  he  gives  facts 
and  deductions  which  were  obviously  the  result  of  his  own  independent 
examination  of  the  ground,  and  he  likewise  marshals  the  data  accumulated 
by  Jameson,  Macculloch  and  others,  in  such  a way  as  to  present  a more 
comprehensive  and  definite  picture  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Scotland 
than  any  previous  writer  had  ventured  to  give. 

The  account  which  Bond  wrote  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  its 
associated  igneous  rocks  marked  the  first  great  forward  step  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  geological  record.  He  was  the  earliest  observer  to 
divide  what  he  calls  the  “ roches  feldspathiques  et  trappeennes  ” into  groups 
according  to  their  geological  position  and  mineralogical  character,  and  to 
regard  them  as  of  igneous  origin  and  of  the  age,  or  nearly  of  the  age,  of  the 

red  sandstone  of  Central  Scotland.  -m  i t>  i 

Of  later  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  my  old  friend  Charles  Maclaren  deserves  special  recognition. 
His  survey  and  description  of  the  Pentland  Hills  embodied  the  first  detailed 
and  accurate  investigation  of  any  portion  of  these  rocks,  and  his  Geology 

1 E,saigiolomucsaTlEcosse{V^vi^-,  no  date,  Imt  probably  about  1820)  He  acknowledges 
his  indebteduess  to  .lamesou,  whoso  denionstratiou.s  of  the  geology  ol  the  kduihurgh  district  he 
partly  reproduced  in  liis  book.  .lamesoii’s  early  writings  in  the  Wernerian  Memoirs  and  in  sepa- 
rate work.s  were  mere  mineralogical  or  “gcognostical”  descriptions.  ni.s  later  lectures  became 
more  valuable  hut  were  never  published,  save  indirectly  in  .so  far  as  they  influenced  the  opinions 
of  his  impils  who  pnhii.shed  writings  on  the  same  subjects.  See,  for  instance.  Hay  Cunningham  .s 
Geology  of  ike  Lolhians,  p.  .09,  footnote.  Compare  an  article  on  Boue,  Edinburgh  Review  for  May 
1823  (vol.  xxxviii.  p.  413). 
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of  Fife  and  the  Lothians  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction.^ 
Bond  had  indicated  roughly  on  the  little  sketch-map  accompanying  his 
Fssai  the  chief  bands  of  his  felspathic  and  trappean  rocks  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  but  their  position  and  limits  were  more  precisely  defined  in 
MaccuLloch’s  "Geological  Map  of  Scotland,”  which  was  published  in  1840, 
five  years  after  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  its  author.  The  observers 
who  have  more  recently  studied  these  rocks  have  l)een  chiefly  members  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  to  some  of  the  more  important  results  obtained 
by  them  I shall  refer  in  the  sequel. 

For  many  years  I have  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  its  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  year  1859  I ascertained 
tlie  existence  of  the  great  hiatus  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  divisions 
of  the  system."  A first  sketch  of  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  was  given  by  me  in  1861,®  which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
filled  in  with  more  detail  in  1879.'*  But  it  was  not  until  1892  that  I 
published  a somewhat  detailed  outline  of  the  whole  subject,  tracing  the 
history  of  volcanic  action  during  the  period  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the 
distribution  of  the  volcanoes,  and  the  character  of  the  materials  erupted  by 
tliem.®  This  outline  I now  proceed  to  amplify,  filling  in  details  that  were 
necessarily  omitted  before,  though  there  are  still  several  districts  regard- 
ing which  information  is  scanty. 

In  arranging  the  treatment  of  the  subject  I shall  divide  the  record  into 
two  main  sections,  the  first  and  much  the  more  important  being  devoted  to 
the  Lower  and  the  second  to  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  In  the  first 
of  these  divisions  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  taking  note  of  the 
distribution  of  tbe  va,rious  districts  over  winch  the  geological  evidence  is 
spread.  We  may  then  proceed  to  consider  the  general  character  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  strati- 
graphy of  the  country,  taking  in  consecutive  order  (1)  the  superficial  lavas 
and  tufts;  (2)  the  vents;  (3)  the  dykes  and  sills.  From  these  general 
considerations  we  may  pass  to  the  detailed  history  of  events  in  each  of  the 
separate  volcanic  areas,  and  thus  obtain,  as  far  as  the  evidence  at  present 
permits,  a broad  view  of  the  progress  of  volcanic  action  during  the  time  of 
the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  Britain. 

' Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  18-39.  More  detailed  reference  will  be  made  in  later 
jiagc.s  to  this  classic. 

2 “On  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  South  of  Scotland,”  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.  xvi. 
(1860),  p.  312. 

“ “ On  the  Chronology  of  the  Trap-Rooks  of  Scotland,"  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxii. 
(1861),  p.  63. 

■*  Article  “Geology,”  in  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britannica,  vol.  x.  (1879),  p.  343. 
Reprinted  in  my  Text-Book  of  Geology,  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1882. 

® “ I’residential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society,”  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlviii. 
(1892). 


CHAPTER  XVII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  CENTRES  IN  THE  LOWER.  OLD  RED  SAND- 
STONE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MATERIALS  ERUPTED  BY  THE  VOLCANOES 

i.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOLCANIC  CENTRES 

The  ami  within  whicli  volcanic  rocks  belonging  to  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone appear  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  regions  over  which  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  any  geological  period  can  be  traced  in  the  British  Isles  (Map  I.). 
Its  northern  limit  reaches  as  far  as  the  islet  of  Uya  in  Shetland,  and  its 
southern  appears  in  England  in  the  Cheviot  Hills — a distance  of  about 
250  miles.  But  volcanic  rocks  of  probably  corresponding  age  occur  even 
as  i'ar  to  the  south  as  the  hills  near  Killarney.  The  most  easterly 
margin  of  this  area  is  defined  by  the  Xorth  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  its  extreme  western  boundary  extends  to  near  Lough  Erne  in 
the  north  of  Ireland — a distance  of  some  230  miles.  If  w'e  include  the  post- 
Silurian  bosses  and  dykes,  like  those  of  Shap,  and  likewise  the  Devonian 
volcanic  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  contemporaneous  with  those  of 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  the  area  of  eruption  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 
But  leaving  these  out  of  account  for  the  present,  and  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  series,  we  find  that,  within  the  wide 
limits  over  which  the  volcanic  rocks  are  distributed,  a number  of  distinct 
and  often  widely  separated  centres  of  eruption  may  be  traced.  Taking 
these  as  they  lie  from  north  to  south,  we  may  specially  enumerate  the 
following : — 

1.  Tlie  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  together  with  the  basin  of  the 
^loray  Firth.  This  region  includes  several  distinct  volcanic  groups,  of 
which  the  most  northerly  extends  through  the  centre  to  the  north-w'estern 
headlands  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  another  lies  in  the  island  of  Shapin- 
shay,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  while  at  least  two  can  be  recognized  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Moray  Firth.  To  this  wide  region  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  I 
have  given  the  general  designation  ol  “ Lake  Orcadie. 

2.  The  basin  of  Lome,  on  the  west  of  the  mainland  of  Argyllshire, 
extendino-  from  Loch  Oreran  to  Loch  Melfort  and  the  hills  on  the  west  side 
of  Loch  Awe. 

1 2'mns.  Iluy.  !^oc.  Edin.  vol.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  354. 
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3.  The  great  centi'al  basin  of  Scotland,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness, I have  called  “Lake  Caledonia,”'  stretching  between  the  Highlands 
and  the  Southern  Uplands,  from  the  east  coast  south-westwards  across  Arran 
and  the  south  end  of  Cantire  into  Ireland  as  far  as  Lough  Erne.  Numerous 
distinct  volcanic  groups  occur  in  this  great  basin,  and  tlieir  volcanic 
liistory  will  ho  discussed  in  detail  in  later  chapters  (see  Map  III.). 

4.  The  basin  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  Berwickshire,  with  these  hills  as 
the  chief  area,  hut  includiiig  also  other  tracts,  probably  independent,  which 
are  cut  off  by  the  sea  along  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Berwickshire  between  St. 
Abb’s  Head  and  Eyemoutli. 

5.  The  KiUarney  tract,  including  tlie  hills  lying  around  Lough  Guitane 
in  the  east  of  County  Eerry. 

At  the  outset  we  may  take  note  of  a feature  in  the  volcanic  history 
of  Britain,  first  prominently  noticeable  in  the  records  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  and  becoming  increasingly  distinct  during  the  rest  of  the  long 
sequence  of  Palteozoic  eruptions,  namely,  tlie  persistence  with  which 
the  vents  have  been  opened  in  the  valleys  and  have  avoided  the  high 
grounds.  I formerly  dwelt  on  this  relation,  with  reference  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous volcanic  phenomena,^  but  the  observation  may  be  greatly  extended. 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Central  Scotland,  though  the 
lavas  and  tuffs  that  were  discharged  over  the  floor  of  the  sheet  of  water 
which  occupied  that  region  gradually  rose  along  the  flanks  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hills,  yet  it  was  on  the  lake-bottom  and  not  among  the  hills 
that  the  orifices  of  eruption  liroke  forth. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  no  undoubted  vents  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Old 
lied  Sandstone  have  been  detected  among  the  high  grounds  of  the  High- 
lands on  the  one  hand,  or  among  the  Silurian  uplands  on  the  other, 
although  a fringe  of  the  lavas  may  be  traced  here  and  there  along  the  base  of 
the  hills.®  In  some  oases,  doubtless,  the  position  of  the  valleys  may  have 
been  determined  by  lines  of  fault  that  might  well  serve  as  lines  of  relief  along 
which  volcanic  vents  would  be  opened.  But  in  many  instances  it  can  be 
proved  that,  though  the  vents  have  risen  in  valleys  and  low  grounds,  they 
have  not  selected  lines  of  fault  visible  at  the  surface,  even  when  these 
existed  in  their  neighbourhood.  Any  fissures  up  which  the  volcanic 
ejections  made  their  way  must  have  lain  at  great  depths  beneath  the  forma- 
tions that  now  form  the  surface  rocks. 

* op.  cit.  ^ Trans.  Roy.  Sue.  Edin.  vol.  x.\ix.  (1879),  ji.  454. 

* Certain  remarkable  necks  of  breccia  have  been  detected  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dakyus  rising 
through  the  schists  at  tlie  u]iper  end  of  Loch  Lomond  ; but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
connect  them  with  the  volcanic  series  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Some  of  the  younger 
granite  bosses  are  not  improbably  to  be  referred  to  this  volcanic  series.  The  latest  granites  of  the 
eastern  Gramjiians,  as  already  stated,  have  lately  been  found  by  Mr.  Barrow  cutting  the  band  of 
2)robably  Lower  Silurian  strata  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Highlands.  Those  of  Galloway 
are  younger  than  the  Upper  Silurian  formations,  which  they  invade,  and  older  than  the 
conglomerates  of  the  Upiier  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  contain  pebbles  of  them.  These 
eruptive  bosses  will  be  further  di.scns.sed  in  the  sequel. 
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ii.  CHARACTEKS  OF  THE  MATERIALS  ERUPTED  BY  THE  VOLCANOES 

A general  summary  of  the  petrographical  diaracters  of  the  igneous  rocks 
of  the  'lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  may  here  find  a place.  Further  details 
will  be  given  in  the  account  of  “ Lake  Caledonia,”  which  is  the  typical  area 
for  thein ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  prevailing  types  in  one  region  are  found 
to  be  repeated  in  the  others. 

1.  Bedded  Zaras.— Beginning  with  the  lavas  which  were  poured  out  at 
the  surface,  we  have  to  notice  a considerable  range  of  chemical  composition 
among  them,  although,  as  a rule,  they  are  characterized  by  general  similarity 
of  external  appearance.  At  the  one  end,  come  diabases  and  other  ancient 
forms  of  basalt  or  dolerite,  wherein  the  silica  percentage  is  below  or  little 
above  50.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  lavas,  however,  are  por- 
iihyrites  or  altered  andesites,  having  about  GO  per  cent  ot  silica.  With  these 
are  associated  lavas  containing  more  or  less  unstriped  felspar  and  a some- 
what higher  proportion  of  silica,  which  may  be  grouped  as  trachytes, 
thoiio-h  110  very  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  andesites.  In 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  some  other  areas,  orthophyres  flowed  out  alternately 
with  the  more  basic  lavas,  and  were  associated  with  felsitic  tuffs  and 

brcccifts* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lava-sheets  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone, 
if  we  consider  the  character  of  the  prevalent  type,  hold  an  intermediate 
grade  between  the  average  chemical  composition  ot  those  of  Silurian  and  ot 
those  of  later  Carboniferous  time.  On  the  one  hand,  they  rare  y assume 
the  character  of- thoroughly  acid  rocks,  like  the  nodular  rhyolites  ot  the  Ba  a 
and  Upper  Silurian  series  on  the  other  hand,  they  seldom  include  such 
basic  lavas  as  the  basalts,  so  common  among  the  puy-eruptions  ot  the 
Carboniferous  system,  and  never,  so  far  as  I know,  contain  varieties  com- 
parable to  the  “ultra-basic”  compounds  which  I shall  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  as  characteristic  of  a particular  volcanic  zone  ui  that  system. 

(a)  The  TJiabase-lavas  are  typically  developed  111  the  chain  ot  the 
Pentland  Hills,  where  they  form  long  bands  intercalated  between  felsitic 
tuffs  — a remarkable  association,  to  which  I shall  make  more  detailed 
reference  in  a later  chapter.  They  range  in  texture  from  a compact  dark 
greenish  base  to  a dull  earthy  amygdaloid.  One  of  their  most  remark- 
able varieties  is  a fine-grained  green  porphyry,  with  large  fiat  tabulai  & 

of  plagioclase  arranged  parallel  to  the  direction  o flow  (Carnethy  Hill). 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  more  or  less  amygdaloidal,  and  some  of  them 
(Warklaw  Hill)  strongly  so.  The  following  analyses,  made  in  the  Ldioratorj 
of  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines  under  the  direction  ot  1 1’of-  L Irankland 
show  the  chemical  composition  of  some  of  the  diabases  of  the  lentland 

Hills : 

' The  only  examples  known  to  me  are  those  of  Benann  More  and  other 

^ For  analyses  of  some  Shetland  diabases  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  see  Mi.  R.  R.  Tatlock, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxxii.  (1887),  p.  387.  ^ 
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1 

SiOo 

AtjOs 

Fe-jOs 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

KaO 

NaoO 

HoO 

P-..05 

COd 

Carnethy  Hill* 

51-16 

22-27 

2-94 

4-02 

5-61 

3-46 

2-42 

2-58 

3-42 

0-48 

1-28 

Biiiselaw. 
Sp.  grav.  - 
2-80. 

'Soluble  in 
HCl 

Insoluble  in 

... 

1-30 

1-53 

1-14 

2-43 

0-98 

0-.32 

^ ditto 

62-00 

17-46 

7-85 

6-80 

1-06 

1-66 

4-17 

2-68 

: Warklaw 

1 Hill. 

' Soluble  in 
HCl 

... 

5-23 

7-32 

7-88 

3-65 

0-12 

5-01 

Sp.  grav. 
2-77. 

Insoluble  in 
ditto 

47’77 

13-08 

0-84 

4-07 

0-30 

1-17 

2-30 

2-48 

Th<5re  was  a trace  of  iiiaiigaiious  oxide  in  this  speci)iieii. 


(5)  The  Andesites,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  Porpiiyrites, 
which  constitute  by  far  the  largest  proiiortioii  of  the  lavas,  have  a 
characteristic  but  limited  range  ot  lithological  varieties.  The  prevailing 
type  presents  a close-grained,  rather  dull  texture,  and  a colour  varying  froin 
pinkish  grey,  through  many  shades  of  green  and  lirown,  to  purplish  red, 
wliich  last  is,  on  the  whole,  the  predominant  hue.  Minute  lath-shaped 
felspars  may  frequently  he  detected  with  the  naked  eye  on  fresli  surfaces, 
while  scattered  crystals,  which  are  generally  hamiatitic  pseudornorphs  after- 
some  pyroxene,  occasionally  after  horiddende  or  mica,  may  often  be 
observed.  The  usual  porphyritic  constituents  are  plagioclase  felspars, 
occasionally  in  abundant  tabular  crystals  measuring  half  an  inch  or  more 
across,  also  one  or  more  pyroxenes  (augite,  enstatite),  and  sometimes  Irrown 
or  black  mica.  Where  large  felspar-crystals  occur  in  a compact  green 
matrix,  the  rock  assumes  a resemblance  to  the  verde.  antiq'm  of  the  ancients.^ 
One  of  the  Cheviot  andesites  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  series  is  distin- 
guished by  its  large  and  abundant  plates  of  black  mica.'^ 

The  texture  of  the  andesites  occasionally  becomes  faintly  resinous,  wliere 
a considerable  proportion  of  glass  still  remains  undevitrified,  as  in  the  well- 
known  varieties  from  the  Clieviot  Hills,  and  in  another  pitchstone-like  rock 
from  above  Airthrey  Castle  in  the  Ochil  Hills,  near  Bridge  of  Allan.  It 
sometimes  presents  a nodular  or  coarsely  perlitic  character,  weathering-  out 
in  nut-like  balls,  like  the  rock  of  Buckham’s  Wall  Burn  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills.®  Much  more  frequent  is  a weU-developed  amygdaloidal  structure, 
which  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  most  obvious  characteristic  of  these 
rocks  as  a whole.  Tlie  steam-vesicles,  now  filled  with  agate,  (piartz,  calcite 
or  zeolite,  vary  in  size  from  mere  granules  up  to  large  irregular  cavities  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter.  MTiere  the  kernels  are  coated  with  pale-green  earth 
and  lie  in  a dark  brown  matrix,  they  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  of  rock  in  any  volcanic  series  in  this  country,  as  may  be  seen  on 

' An  instance  of  this  rock  oceur.s  in  Kincardineshire,  from  wliicli  the  laro-e  flat  twin.s  of 
lahradorite  liave  been  analyzed  hy  Dr.  Heddle  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Min  vof  .\-xviii  (187'n 
p.  257).  ■ ■ 

^ C.  T.  Clough,  “ The  Cheviot  Hills,”  Mem,  Geul.  Survey  (1888),  p 12  ' 

» Ibid.  p.  11. 
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the  Ayrshire  coast  at  Cnlzean  and  Turnberry.  Some  rocks  contain  tlie 
vesicles  only  as  rare  individuals,  others  have  them  so  crowded  together  as 
to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  mass.  When  the 
infiltration-products  have  weathered  out,  some  of  the  amygdaloids  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  recent  slaggy  brown  lavas ; lumps  of  them  must 
have  been  originally  light  enough  to  lloat  in  water. 

My  colleague  in  the  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant  Wilson,  some 
years  ago  made  for  me  a large  series  of  determinations  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  He 
found  that  the  andesites  collected  from  various  districts  to  illustrate  the 
more  typical  varieties  of  rock  averaged  about  2'66.  He  also  made  a series 
of  chemical  analyses  of  a number  of  the  same  rocks  from  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
where  they  are  well  preserved.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Si02 

AloOg 

Fe.jOs 

FeO  1 MnO 

CaO 

MffO 

Na:>() 

H»0 

H2SO4 

JjOss. 

Scawd  Law 
: Rennieston 
Cunrieston 
Duncan’s  Dubs 
Whittoii  Hill  . 
Cuddies’  Tops 
Cocklawfoot  . 
Morebattle 

59- 29 
62-81 
63-38 
.59-44 

60- 70 
60-58 
62-29 
59-8‘2 

16-30 

16-40 

15- 77 

16- 15 

17- 98 
12-26 
17-03 
16-96 

1-77 

-55 

-73 

1-05 

-66 

1-01 

-93 

-20 

3-70 

3- 27 
2-65 
2-83 
2-58 

4- 13 
2-44 

6-57 

-41 

•81 

-08 

-37 

-20 

-15 

-21 

-15 

4-81 

4-46 

4-44 

6- 70 

7- 07 
4-40 

3- 92 

4- 73 

3-15 

1- 64 
1-88 

2- 46 
2-20 
2-86 
2-71 
2-84 

4-19 

3-60 

1-88 

3-18 

3-57 

2-19 

1- 14 

2- 63 

3-44 

3- 02 

4 - .54 
3-70 

2- 95 

3- 61 

3-20 

3-04 

3- 84 

4- 04 
4-69 
3-35 
3-45 

-29* 

*55 

■37 

trace 

2-15 

4-81 

1-98 

* This  is  COi. 


The  microscopic  structure  of  the  andesites  of  the  Lower  Old  Led 
Sandstone  has  been  partially  investigated,  especially  tho.se  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  by  Mr.  Teall  ^ and  by  l)r.  Petersen,^  who  both  give  chemical  analyses 
of  the  rocks.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  before  our  knowledge 
of  tills  branch  of  British  petrography  can  be  regarded  as  adequate.  The 
groundmass  in  some  of  the  rocks  consists  mainly  ol  a brown  glass  with  a 
streaky  structure  (as  iu  the  well-known  variety  of  Kirk  Yetliolm,  and  in 
the  rock,  still  more  like  pitchstone,  from  near  Airthrey  Castle  in  the  Ochil 
chain);  more  usually  it  has  been  devitrified  more  or  less  completely  by 
the  appearance  of  felspathic  microlites,  until  it  presents  a confused  felspar 
aggregate.  The  porphyritic  felspars  are  often  large,  generally  striped,  but 
sometimes  including  crystals  that  show  no  striping.  They  are  Irequently 
found  to  be  full  of  iuclii-sions  of  the  base,  and  these  sometimes  consist  of 
glass.  The  ferro-niagnesian  constituents  are  usually  rather  decomposed, 
being  now  represented  by  chloritic  pseiidomorphs , but  aiigite,  and  perhaps 
still  more  frequently  enstatite,  may  be  recognized,  01  its  presence  maj  be 

1 V,ml.  Mag.  for  1883,  pp.  100,  145,  ‘252.  , . jr-,, 

- Mikroskopische  und  chemisdic  Uidcrswh'dwjea  am  Eiislatit-porphynt  aus  deti  Chccwt  mils, 
Inaug.  Dissert.  Kiel,  1884.  Descriptions  have  also  heeu  publislied  of  cletaclied  rocks  from 
other  districts,  such  as  those  by  Prof.  Judd  and  Mr.  Durham  of  .specimens  from  the  Eastern 
Oehils,  Quart.  Jourti.  Ocol.  Soc.  vol.  xlii.  (1886),  p.  418. 
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inferred  among  tlieiu.  The  beantiful  resinous  or  pitelistone-like  rock  from 
near  Airtlirey  Castle  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Watts  to  be  a glassy  hyperstliene- 
augite  - andesite,  since  among  its  phenocrysts  of  plagioclase,  augite  and 
hyperstliene  both  occur.  Magnetite  is  commonly  traceable,  and  apatite  may 
be  occasionally  detected.  As  the  result  of  decomposition,  calcite,  chlorite  and 
limonite  are  very  generally  diffused  through  the  rocks.^ 

(c)  The  lavas  which  may  be  separated  as  Tkachytes  offer  no  distinctive 
features  externally  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  andesites. 
Indeed,  both  groups  of  rocks  appear  to  be  connected  by  intermediate 
varieties.  In  the  Cheviot  Hills  some  of  the  lavas  are  found,  on  microscopic 
examination,  to  contain  a large  admixture  of  nnstriped  porphyritic  felspars, 
which  can  occasionally  be  I’ecognized  as  sanidine  in  Carlsbad  twins.  The 
groundmass  is  sometimes  a brown  glass,  but  is  usually  more  or  less  com- 
pletely devitritied,  portions  of  it  being  inclosed  in  the  large  felspars.  Chlorite, 
pseudomorphio  after  augite  or  enstatite,  may  be  detected,  and  sometimes  a 
brown  mica.  A specimen  of  one  of  these  rocks,  from  a locality  to  the  north- 
west of  Mliitton,  near  Jedburgh,  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant  Wilson  to 
have  the  following  composition  : — • 


SiO-j 

AloC);J 

FeaOs 

FeO 

MuO 

ClaO 

MgO 

KqO 

NaoO 

lUO 

Total. 

It.W.  of  "Whitton  Hill, 
Jedburgh  (No.  1938) 
Sp.  gr.  2 '55. 

62-44 

18-99 

3-35 

1-8 

-25 

1-84 

1-37 

5-02 

2-65 

2-48 

100-19 

1 

(d)  Acid  rocks  such  as  Felsites  and  Ehyolites  are  rare  among  the 
lavas  poured  out  at  the  surface  during  the  time  of  the  I,ower  Old  Eed 
Sandstone.  They  occur  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  also  near  Dolphinton  in  the 
Biggar  district,  and  in  the  Ochil  Hills  near  Auchterarder,  associated  with 
extensive  accumulations  of  felsitic  tuffs  and  breccias.  They  are  usually 
so  much  decomposed  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  procure  fresh  specimens 
of  them.  Some  of  them  display  beautiful  flow-structure.  They  appear  to 
be  generally  orthoclase-felsites  or  orthophyres.  Hull,  fine-grained  to  flinty 
in  texture,  they  hardly  ever  display  free  quartz,  so  that  they  can  seldom  be 
placed  among  the  typical  rhyolites,  though  in  their  banded  flow-structure 
they  often  strongly  resemble  some  lithoid  varieties  of  these  rocks,  especially 
such  varieties  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  9. 

Mr.  "Watts,  to  whom  I submitted,  for  microscopic  examination,  a 
number  of  specimens  from  the  Pentland  and  Ochil  Hills,  has  found  them  to 
“ consist  of  a brown  felsitic  groundmass  in  which  are  embedded  a generation 
of  small  stumpy  prisms  of  orthoclase  and  a set  of  larger  phenocrysts, 
generally  consisting  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  equal  proportions. 
Brown  mica  is  usually  present  and  zircons  are  not  uncommon.”  The  rocks, 

1 Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  supplied  notes  on  microscopic  structure  which  are  incorporated  in  the  text, 
together  with  particulars  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Watts. 
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when  they  undergo  weathering,  pass  into  the  varieties  formerly  comprised 

under  the  name  clay  stone.  . 

The  only  nodular  felsite  of  this  age  which  I have  met  with  is  that 
of  Lough  (luitane  among  the  “Dingle  Beds,”  near  Killarney,  to  wine 

reference  will  be  made  in  later  pages.  ,1,1,  i + 

2.  Intrmim  Bosses,  Sills  and  Dykes.— mule  the  interbedded  lava-sheets 
are  mainly  andesites,  the  intrusive  rocks  are  generally  more  acid,  and  inost 
of  them  may  be  grouped  under  the  convenient  liead  of  felsites.  borne 
intrusive  andesites,  and  even  more  basic  rocks,  do  indeed  occur  in  dykes  anc 
sills,  as  well  as  also  filling  vents.  But  the  rule  remains  of  general  applica- 
tion over  the  whole  country  that  the  materials  which  have  consolidated  in 
the  volcanic  orifices  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  or  have  been  thrust  among 
the  rocks  in  dykes,  bosses  or  sills,  are  decidedly  acid.  In  this  series  of 
rocks  a greater  range  of  types  may  be  traced  than  among  the  extrusive 


lavas.  At  the  one  end  we  find  true 


ffi-anites  or  granitites,  as  in  the  in- 


JclVclb.  -nhu  Uiio  viio  o .11.  1 " 1 

trusive  bosses  of  Spango  Water  and  of  Galloway,  which,  lor  reasons  which 
I will  afterwards  adduce,  may  with  some  probability  be  assigned  to  the 
volcanic  history  of  the  Lower  Old  Ked  Sandstone  period.  Among  t^he 
bosses,  many  of  wliich  probably  mark  the  positions  of  eruptive  vents,  ortho- 
phyres  are  especially  prominent.  These  rocks  Irequently  contain  no 
miL,  but,  on  the  other  l.and,  they  sometimes  show  abundant  cpiartz  in 
their  groiindmass.  The  aiigite-graiiitite  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  so  well 
described  liy  Mr.  Teall,  has  invaded  the  bedded  andesites  of  that  legioii. 

A similar  rock  has  been  noticed  by  my  brother.  Prof.  James  Geikie 
associated  with  the  Lower  Old  Ked  Sandstone  volcanic  rocks  of  the  east  of 
Ayrsliire  A remarkable  petrographical  variety  has  been  mapped  bj  1. 
B N.  Peach  rising  as  a small  boss  through  the  lower  part  of  the  peat 
lava-sheets  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  above  Tillicoultry.  It  is  a granoplp'i’ic 
quartz-diorite,  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  short, 
thick -set  prisms  of  plagioclase,  with  abundant  granophyric  quartz,  a 
pleochroic  hypersthene,.  and  needles  of  ap^ite.  Sometimes  the  pyroxene  is 

replaced  by  green  chloritic  pseudomorphs. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  series  come  the  felsites,  quartz-porphyries,  inica- 
porphyrites,  ininettes,  vogesites,  “ hornstones  ” and  “ claystones  (or  decayed 
felsites),  which  have  a close-grained  texture,  often  with  poipiyritic  fe  sp  , 
quartz  or  black  mica,  generally  a whitish,  pale  buff,  orange,  pink  01  puip  1 
grey  colour,  and  a specific  gravity  of  about  2 55. 

Though  I class  these  rocks  as  intrusive,  I am  not  prepaml  to  asspT 
that  in  none  of  the  instances  where  they  occur  as  sheets  may  they  possibly 
have  been  erupted  at  the  surface  as  lavas.  In  one  or  two  casp  the  .evidence 
either  way  is  doubtful,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  the  acid  rocks  can  be 

1 Geol.  May.  for  1883,  pp.  100.  145,  252 ; and  British  Petrography,  pp.  272,  278. 

s Thf  hUn°ive^“*porphyTy”  of  Lintratlien  in  Forfarsliive  (wliicli  may  be  younger  tlian 
the  Old  Red  Sandstonef  is  alright  red  rock  with  porphyritic  felspar,  quartz,  white  mica  an  a 
very  singular  black  mica  (Mr.  Teall’s  British  Petrography,  p.  286). 
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shown  to  be  intrusive  in  their  behaviour,  I have  preferred  to  keep  them  all 
in  the  same  category.  I am  prepared  to  find,  however,  that,  as  so  vast  an 
amount  ot  felsitic  debris  was  ejected  to  form  the  tuffs,  more  of  this  material 
may  have  flowed  out  in  streams  ot  lava  than  is  at  present  recognized. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  some  acid  sills 
and  dykes  from  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  as  determined  in  the 
laboratory  of  Prof.  E.  Frankland:’ — 


SiOo 

AJ2O3 

FeaOa 

iMuO 

CaO 

MgO 

KoO  NauO 

P2O5 

H3O 

“ Horustone.” 

Torgeith  Knowe, 
Peiitlands  . 

73-91 

14-41 

-76 

-07 

1-21 

4-90 

3 -.36 

1-57 

-90 

“ Horii.stone.” 

Braid  Hills*. 

64-73 

17-01 

2-35 

-24 

4-19 

-66 

3-27 : 

3-75 

-26 

2-78 

Tinto,  Lanarkshire ; 
Soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid 
Insoluble  in  ditto  . 

-04 

70-28 

1-01 

12-64 

1-24 

-43 

-92 

-91 

-52 

... 

3-92 

5-84 

-16 

i-99 

* This  specimen  also  yieldeil  0-13  of  ferrous  oxide,  and  2-42  of  carbon  dioxide. 


The  rock  of  Tinto,  which  may  he  considered  typical  of  the  prevailing 
acid  intrusive  rocks  of  the  series,  presents  several  slightly  different 
varieties.  J3r.  Hatch,  as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  a number  of 
microscopic  slides  prepared  from  specimens  taken  liy  me  from  various  parts 
of  the  hill,  found  some  to  be  minettes,  showing  small  isolated  crystals  of 
orthoclase  and  rare  flakes  of  biotite,  sometimes  granules  of  quartz,  imbedded 
in  a lirown,  finely  microlitic  groundmass  of  felspar  powdered  over  with 
caleite , while  other  specimens  had  a granular  instead  of  a microlitic 
groundmass,  and  contained  a considerable  amount  of  quartz  in  addition  to 
the  constituents  just  mentioned.  A conspicuous  knob  on  the  south  side  of 
Tinto,  called  the  Pap  Craig,  is  a mass  of  augite-diorite,  which  has  risen 
tlirough  the  oEier  rocks'’  (see  Fig.  93).  The  sills  in  the  same  region  show 
still  further  differences.  Some  are  true  “ felspar-porphyries,”  and  “ quartz- 
porphyries  ” varying  in  the  relative  abundance  and  size  of  their  porphyritic 
orthoclase  and  quartz,  while  others,  by  the  introduction  of  hornblende  or 
pseudoniorphs  after  that  mineral,  pass  into  vogesites. 

Basic  sills  and  bosses  are  chiefly  developed  among  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw 
Hills.  They  may  generally  be  classed  as  diabases.  But  sometimes  their 
pyroxenic  constituent  is  partly  hyperstheiie,  as  in  a coarsely  crystalline  boss 
about  a mile  south  of  Dunning,  which  has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Watts 

) Two  analyses  of  rhyolites  from  Shetland  by  Mr.  Tatloek  will  be  found  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Dhii.  vol.  .\xxn.  (188/),  p.  387.  Their  silicafpercentage  is  72-32  and  73-70.  An  analysis  of  a 
-imirte-lelsite  trom  the  Cheviot  Hilts  by  Mr.  T.  Waller  i.s  given  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Memoir  mi  the  Cheviot  Hills,  p.  25.  Tlie  proportion  of  silica  in  this  rock  is  67-9. 

- This  rock  (litters  considerably  from  the  otlier  inti-uaive  masses  in  its  neighbourhood.  I)r. 
Hatch  found  it  to  bo  composed  chielly  of  lath-shai.ed  .striped  felspar,  with  some  granular  augite 
magnetite  and  interstitial  quartz.  ' 
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to  “ consist  of  augite  and  hypersthene  imbedded  in  and  occurring  amongst 
large  plagioclase  prisms.  Some  iron-ore  is  also  present;  the  rock  is  a 

^^3.  Tuffs  cmd  Agglomerates. — The  fragmental  materials,  ejected  from  or 
lillino’  up  the  vents,  vary  from  the  finest  compacted  dust  up  to  some  of  the 
coarsest  agglomerates  in  this  country.  In  general  they  consist  mainly  of 
detritus  of  andesite,  and  have  been  derived  from  the  lilowing  up  of  already 
consolidated  masses  of  that  rock.  The  fragments  are  usually  angular,  and 
range  from  minute  grains  up  to  blocks  as  large  as  a cottage.  The  tulls  are 
often  more  or  less  mixed  witli  ordinary  non- volcanic  sediment,  and  as  thy 
are  traced  away  from  the  centres  of  eruption  they  pass  insensibly  into  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates. 

But  while,  as  might  be  expected,  the  tuffs  are  most  coinmoiily  made  up 
of  del)ris  of  the  same  kind  of  lavas  as  those  that  usually  form  the  sheets 
whicli  were  poured  out  at  the  surface,  they  include  also  bands  of  material 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  much  more  acid  rocks.  Throughout  the 
chain  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  for  example,  in  the  midst  of  the  bedded  audesite- 
lavas,  many  of  tlie  thin  courses  of  fine  tuff  consist  largely  of  felsitic 
fraomeiits,  with  scattered  felspar  crystals.  Tlie  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  nature,  however,  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  great  vent  of  the  Lraid 
Hills  in  the  chain  of  the  Pentland  Hills  which  runs  south-westward  froin 
it  and  in  the  Biggar  volcanic  district  still  further  south.  Tliese  acid  tuffs 
are  «-enerally  pale  flesh-coloured  or  lilac  iii  tint,  and  compact  iii  texture,  luit, 
like  the  felsitic  lavas  from  which  they  were  derived,  they  are  apt  to  weather 
into  yellow  or  buff  “ claystone.s.”  The  finer  varieties  are  so  compact  as  to 
present  to  the  naked  eye  no  distinguishable  grains ; they  might  be  mistaken 
for  felsites,  and  indeed,  except  where  they  coiitaiii  recognizable  fragments  ot 
rock  or  broken  crystals  of  felspar,  can  hardly  be  discriminated  from  theni. 
They  consist  of  an  exceedingly  fine  compacted  felsitic  dust.  Here  and 
there  however,  the  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  small  angular  frag- 
ments of  felsite,  which  may  be  detected  in  them,  increase  in  number  uiffil 
tliey  form  the  whole  of  the  rock,  which  is  then  a brecciated  tiifi  or  fine 
volcanic  breccia,  made  up  of  different  felsites,  among  which,  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  delicate  flow-structures  may  be  detected.  In  these  pale  acid 
tuffs  frao-ments  of  different  andesites  may  often  be  observed,  which  inciease 
ill  number  as  the  rocks  are  traced  away  from  the  mam  vents  ol  yuption. 

At  my  rerpiest  my  colleague,  Mr.  George  Barrow,  detennined  the  silica 
percentages  in  a few  specimens  which  I selected  as  showing  «o;ne  ot  the 
more  chLacteristic  varieties  of  these  tuffs  from  the  Braid  and  Pentland 
Hills.  His  results  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ; 


1.  Quarry  above  AVoodliouselee  . • ■ - 

2.  Soutli-weat  side  of  Castlelaiv  Hill  . , tI  h % 

3.  Quarry  on  road,  L mile  N.E.  of  Swanston  (Braid  Hill  vent) 

4.  South-west  side  of  Castlelaw  Hill  . • • • 

5.  Castlelaw  Hill  . • • 

6.  South  side  of  White  Hill  Plantation 


Silica  percentage. 

63-3 

73- 15 

74- 1 

75- 0 

76- 00 
90-00 
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Fioni  these  analyses  it  may  he  interred  that  the  average  amount  of 
silica  in  the  more  typical  varieties  is  between  70  and  75  per  cent.  The 
last  specimen  in  the  table,  with  its  abnormally  high  percentage  of  acid, 
must  he  regarded  as  an  exceptional  variety,  where  there  has  either  been  an 
excessive  removal  of  some  of  the  bases,  or  where  silica  has  been  added  by 
infiltration. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  these  rocks  lias  not  added  much  to  the 
information  derivable  from  a study  ot  them  in  the  field.  In  their  most 
close-grained  varieties,  as  above  remarked,  they  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  felsites.  But  they  generally  show  traces  of  the  minute 
detrital  particles  ot  felsite  of  which  they  are  essentially  composed.  The 
brecciated  varieties  exhibit  finely-streaked  flow-structure  in  some  of  the 
fragments.  Pieces  of  andesite,  grains  of  quartz,  and  other  extraneous 
ingredients  appear  in  these  rocks  towards  the  southern  limits  of  the 
volcanic  area  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  the  acid  tuffs  are  associated 
with  and  pass  laterally  and  vertically  into  ordinary  non-volcanic  sedi- 
mentary strata.  Further  details  as  to  the  part  which  these  tuffs  play  in 
the  volcanic  history  of  the  regions  wherein  they  occur  will  be  given  in 
later  pages. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


STKUCTUllE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  LOWER  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE 
VOLCANIC  ROCKS  IN  THE  FIELD 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  various  volcanic 
products  have  been  grouped  around  and  within  the  orifices  of  ‘tischai  e 
The  first  feature  to  arrest  the  eye  of  a t^^^^d  geo  ogist 
them  as  they  are  displayed  in  one  of  the  ranges  o 

is  the  bedded  aspect  of  the  rocks.  If,  for  example,  he  looks  eastvaid  from 
the  head  of  tlie  Firth  of  Tay,  he  marks  on  the  right  hamh  ’ 
many  miles  through  the  county  of  Fife,  a succession  ot  parallel  escaipments, 
of  which  the  steep  fronts  face  northwards,  while  their  long  dip-slopes 

On  his  left  hand  a similar  hut  higher  series 

„t  escanmients.  .^etching  far  eaaUv.rda  into  Forltehire,  ‘"“"S'' 
of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  repeats  the  same  features,  hut  in  opposite  diicc  .. 
If  t iU  illuvial  plain  of  the  Forth,  near-  Stirhng,  and  looks 


towards  the  north,  he 


can 


trace  bar  after  bar  of  brown  rock  and  grassy 


slope  rising  from  base  to  summit  of  the  western  end  of  the  OchT  HiUs. 
If  Lain  from  any  height  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Edinbui  , 
he  fets  his  eye  Lge  along  the  north-western  front  of  the  chain  of  he 

Pentland  Hills,  especially  towards  evening,  he  can  ^lie  f^ve 

banding  as  a conspicuous  feature  on  each  successive  hill  that  mounts  abov 
the  plain  Or  if,  as  he  traverses  the  west  of  Argyllshire,  he  come 
sight^of  the  uplands  of  Lome,  he  at  once  recognizes  the  terraced  contours  o 
the  hills  betwLn  Loch  Awe  and  the  western  sea,  presenting  so  strange  a 
contrast  to  tile  rogged  and  irregular  outlines  of  the  more  ancient  scliiat  and 
granite  mountains  all  around  (see  Fig.  99). 


i.  BEDDED  LAVAS  AND  TUFFS 

On  a iieai-er  insi.eotio.i,  the  dominant  topigrnphical  featuri*  am  fo^d 
to  correspond  with  a well-marked  stratification  of  the  whole  “““ 

Where  two  sheets  ot  andesite  are  separated  by  layers  ol  tuff.  “ 

conglomerate,  a well-marked  hollo,  will  o ten  be  found  to  ^ 

junction-line;  but  even  where  tlie  lavas  lollow  each  other  without  such 
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interstratificatious,  their  differences  of  texture  and  consequent  variations  in 
mode  and  amount  of  weathering  usually  suffice  to  mark  them  off  from  each 
other,  and  to  indicate  their  trend  along  the  surface  in  successive  terraces. 
Even  where  the  angles  of  inclination  are  high,  the  bedded  arrangement  can 
generally  he  detected. 

It  is  in  the  picturesque  and  instructive  coast-sections,  however,  that  the 
details  of  this  bedded  structure  are  most  clearly  di.splayed.  On  both  sides 
ot  the  country,  along  the  shores  of  Ayrshire  on  the  west,  and  those 
ot  Kincardineshire  and  Forfarshire  on  the  east,  the  volcanic  group  has 
heeii  admirably  dissected  by  the  waves.  The  lava-beds  have  heen  cut  in 
vertical  section,  so  that  their  structure  and  their  mode  of  superposition,  one 
over  another,  can  be  conveniently  studied,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  upper 
surfaces  of  many  of  the  flows  have  been  once  more  laid  bare  as  they  existed 
before  they  were  buried  under  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of  the  waters 
in  which  they  were  erupted. 

Though  distinctly  bedded,  the  Lavas  show  little  of  the  regularity  and 
persistence  so  characteristic  of  those  of  Carboniferous  and  of  Tertiary  time, 
yoine  of  them  are  not  more  than  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  generally, 
on  the  coast-cliffs,  tliey  appear  to  be  less  than  fifty  feet.  A continuous’ 
gioup  of  sheets  can  sometimes  be  traced  for  ten  miles  or  more  from  the 
probalile  vent  of  discharge. 

That  many  of  these  lavas  were  erupted  in  a markedly  pasty  condition 
may  lie  inferred  from  certain  of  their  more  prominent  characteristics. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  as  tolerably  dense  homogeneous  masses, 
breaking  with  a kind  of  prismatic  jointing ; but  more  frequently  they  are 
strongly  amygdaloidal,  and  sometimes  so  much  so  tliat,  as  already  stated, 
the  amygdales  form  the  larger  proportion  of  their  bulk.  Where  the  secondary 
mfiltration-products  have  weathered  out,  the  rough  scoriform  rock  looks  as 
if  It  might  only  recently  have  been  erupted.  In  a few  instances  I have 
observed  an  undulating  rope-like  surl'aee,  which  reminded  me  of  well-known 
Vesuvian  lavas.  Usually  the  top  and  liottom  of  each  sheet  assume  a 
strikingly  slaggy  aspect,  which  here  and  there  is  exaggerated  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  lietween  the  more  solid  and  homogeneou.s  parts  of  two  consecutive 
flows  an  intermediate  liand  occurs,  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  made  up  of 
clinker-like  lumps  of  slag,  the  interspaces  being  filled  in  with  hardened 
sand.  In  some  cases  these  agglomeratic  layers  may  actually  consist  in  part 
of  ejected  blocks ; but  the  way  in  whicli  many  of  the  lavas  have  cooled  in 
rugged  scoriaceous  surfaces  is  as  conspicuous  as  on  any  modem  couUe.  The 
loosened  slags,  or  the  hroken-up  cakes  ami  l.locks  of  lava,  have  sometimes 
been  caught  up  in  the  still  moving,  pasty  current,  which  has  congealed 
with  its  vesicles  drawn  out  round  the  enclosed  fragments,  giving  rise  to  a 
mass  that  might  be  taken  for  a breccia  or  agglomerate.  Kow  and  then  we 
may  observe  that  the  upper  slaggy  portion  of  a sheet  has  assumed  a bri^lit 
red  colour  from  the  oxidation  of  its  ferruginous  minerals ; and  from  the 
contrast  it  thus  presents  to  the  rest  of  the  I’ock  we  may  jierhaps  legitimately 
infer  that  the  disintegration  took  place  before  the  outflow  of  the  next 
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Fio.  65. — Veins  and  neats  of  sandstone  due  to  the  washing 
of  sand  into  fissures  and  cavities  of  an  Old  Red  Sandstone 
lava.  Turnberry  Point.  Ayrshire. 


succeeding  lava.  If  this  inference  be  well  founded,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
other  evidence  which  will  be  sitbsequently  adduced,  it  points  to  the  probable 
lapse  of  considerable  intervals 
of  time  between  some  of  the 
oittflows  of  lava. 

But  perhaps  the  most 
singular  structure  displayed 
by  these  lavas  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  traversed  by  and  enclose 
portions  of  sandstone.  Since  I 
originally  observed  this  feature 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  near 
Turnberry  Point,  many  years 
ago,^  1 have  repeatedly  met 
with  it  in  the  various  vol- 
canic districts  of  the  Lower 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  across  the 
whole  of  the  Midland  Valley 
of  Scotland.  The  first  and 
natural  inference  which  a 

cursory  examination  of  it  suggests  is  that  the  molten  rock  has  caught 
up  and  carried  along  pieces  of  already  consolidated  sandstone.  But  a 
little  further  observation  will  show  that  the  lines  of  stratification  in  the 
sandstone,  even  in  what  appear  to  be  detached  fragments,  are  marked  by 
a cmneral  parallelism,  and  lie  in  the  same  general  plane  with  the  surface 
of  the  bed  of  lava  in  which  the  sandy  materifil  is  enclosed.  In  a vertical 
section  the  sandstone  is  seen  to  occur  sometimes  in  narrow  dykes  with 
even,  parallel  walls,  but  more  usually  in  irregular  twisting  and  branching 
veins,  or  even  in  lumps  which,  though  probably  once  connected  with 
some  of  these  veins,  now  appear  as  if  entirely  detached  from  them 
(Fiw.  65).  Frequently,  indeed,  the  nodular  slaggy  andesite  and  the 
sandstone  are  so  mixed  up  that  the  observer  may  hesitate  whether 
to  describe  the  mass  as  a sandstone  enclosing  balls  and  blocks  of 
lava  or  as  a scoriaceous  lava  permeated  with  hardened  sand.  A 

close  connection  may  be  traced  between  these  sandstone -inclosures  and 
the  beds  of  sandstone  interstratificd  between  the  successive  lavas.  We 
can  follow  the  sandy  material  downwards  from  these  intercalated  beds  into 
the  andesites  below  them.  On  exposed  upper  surfaces  of  the  lava,  an 
intricate  reticulation  of  sandstone  veins  may  be  noticed,  in  each  of  which 
the  stratification  of  the  material  runs  across  the  veins,  showing  sometimes 
distinct  current-bedding,  but  maintaining  a general  parallelism  with  the 
bedding  of  the  volcanic  sheets  and  their  fragmentary  accompaniments  (Fig. 
66).  If  we  could  remove  the  sandstone-veinings  and  aggregates,  we  should 
find  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  igneous  masses  to  present  a singularly  fissured 
1 See  .Takes'  Manval  of  Geology,  3rd  edit.  (1872),  Fig.  Ill,  R.  276. 
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<and  slaggy  appearance,  reminding  us  of  the  rugged,  rent  and  clinker- 
loaded  slopes  of  a modern  viscous  lava,  like  some  of  those  in  the  Atrio  del 

Cavallo  on  Vesuvius. 
There  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  any  doubt 
that  the  sandstone, 
so  irregidarly  dis- 
persed throng!  1 these 
lavas,  was  introduced 
originally  as  loose 
sand  washed  in  from 
above  so  as  to  fill 
the  numerous  rents 
and  cavernous  inter- 
spaces of  the  volcanic 
rock.  A more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  sub- 
a(]ueous  character  of 
tlie  eruptions  could 

Fi<!.  66.— Gronnil-plan  of  reticulated  cracks  in  tlie  upper  surface  of  an  Old  conceived. 

Red  Sandstone  lava  tilled  in  with  sandstone.  Red  Head,  Forfarshire.  This  interesting  feat- 
ure ill  lavas  erupted 

under  water  is  not  (tonfined  to  the  volcanic  series  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone. 
We  shall  find  that  it  is  hardly  less  distinct  among  the  basic  lavas  of  the 
Permian  series  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Devonshire. 

A remarkiible  exception  to  the  general  tj'pe  of  dark  basic  and  inter- 
mediate lavas  is  furnished  by  the  pale,  decomposing  felsites  of  the  Pent- 
land  and  Dolphinton  Hills.  Tlioso  which  issue  from  tlie  great  eruptive 
centre  of  the  Braid  Hills,  alternate  with  the  andesites  and  the  diabases, 
gradually  diminishing  like  these  in  a southward  direction  and  dying  out 
in  some  six  or  seven  miles.  Beyond  the  limits  of  these  lavas,  another 
similar  thick  group  was  erupted  from  a separate  vent  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Biggar  district  near  Dolpliinton.  The  same  occurrence  has  been 
ascertained  also  in  the  area  of  the  Ochil  chain.  Fuller  reference  will  be 
made  to  these  interesting  rocks  in  the  descriptions  to  be  afterwards  cdven 
of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  volcanic  areas  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  the 
Biggar  centre  and  the  Ochil  Hills. 

It  is  certainly  a notable  feature  in  the  volcanisni  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
time  that  from  the  same,  or  from  closely  adjoining  vents,  lavas  should  he 
alternately  poured  forth,  differing  so  much  from  each  other,  alike  in  chemical 
composition  and  petrographical  characters,  as  andesites  and  diabases  oil'  the 
one  hand,  and  felsites  on  the  other.  Additional  examples,  from  widely 
different  geological  systems,  will  be  cited  in  subsequent  pages.  It  'ivill  be 
shown  that  even  in  the  very  latest  volcanic  period  in  Britain,  that  of 
older  Tertiary  time,  highly  basic  and  markedly  acid  materials  were  ejected 
from  tlie  same  centres  of  eruption. 
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The  part  taken  by  the  Tuffs  in  the  structure  of  the  ground  agrees  with 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  the  accompaniments  of  extremely  slaggy 
and  viscid  lavas.  These  pyroclastic  intercaktions  are,  m most  of  the 
volcanic  districts,  comparatively  insignificant  m amount,  by  far  the  largest 
nronortion  of  solid  material  ejected  from  the  various  vents  having  consisted 
of  streams  of  lava.  Bound  or  within  some  of  the  vents  the  fragmentary 
materials  attain  a remarkable  coarseness,  as  may  be  seen  m the  great 
a-glomerates  of  Dumyat,  near  Stirling,  the  largest  of  which  is  more  than 
TOO  feet  thick.  These  massive  accumulations  doubtless  represent  a long 
series  of  explosive  discharges  from  the  summit  of  the  lava  column  in  one  or 
more  adjacent  vents.  Traced  away  from  the  orifices  of  emission  the  tuffs 
rapidly  grow  finer  in  grain,  less  in  thickness,  and  more  mixed  with  ordinary 
detritus,  until  they  pass  into  ordinary  iion-volcanic  sediment  or  die  out 

between  the  lava-sheets.  .1  ^.i  • • 

Good  sections,  showing  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  thin  inter- 
calations of  andesite-tuff  between  the  successive  outpourings  of  lava,  may  be 
examined  on  the  coast.  Thus,  near  Turnherry  Point,  in  Ayrshire,  upwards 
of  a dozen  successive  flows  of  lava,  with  their  sandy  and  ashy  intervening 
layers,  are  exposed  in  plan  upon  the  beach,  and  partly  also  in  section  along 
the  cliffs  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  historic  castle  of  Turnherry  stand. 
(Figs.  95,  96,  97).  Again,  along  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  from  the  Be 
Head  to  Montrose,  the  numerous  sheets  of  andesite  are  separated  by  layers 
of  dull  purplish  tuff  passing  into  conglomerate,  with  blocks  of  porphyrite  a 

yard  or  more  in  diameter.  /-m  1 1 c 

The  most  remarkalile  interstratified  tuffs  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone are  the  felsitic  varieties.  Those  which  proceed  from  tlie  great  vent  of 
the  Braid  Hills,  extend  south-westwards  for  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  then 
peculiar  materials,  mixed  with  ordinary  sediment,  may  be  traced  several  miles 
further.  They  occur  in  successive  sheets,  which,  from  a maximum  thic  '- 
iiess  and  number  at  the  north  end,  gradually  thin  away  southwards,  like 
the  felsitic  lavas  which  they  accompany,  and  from  the  explosion  of  whmli 
they  no  doubt  were  derived.  They  consist  to  a large  extent  of  extremely  fine 
volcanic  dust,  and  since  they  are  generally  much  decomposed,  it  is  often  as 
already  remarked,  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them  and  he 
equally  decayed  felsites.  In  some  parts  ,of  the  hills  they  present  a dist 
fiLile ^bedding;  but  still  more  satisfactory  is  the  occasional  fine  brecciated 
structure  which  they  assmne,  when  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  angulai 

lanilli  of  different  felsites.  • * 

The  amount  of  volcanic  material  ejected  from  the  more  important  vents 

was  much  greater  than  the  height  of  the  present  hills  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  The  rocks  have  generally  been  tilted  into  positions  much  more 
indined  than  those  which  they  originally  occupied,  so  that  to  measure  then 
actual  thickness  we  must  take  a line  approximately  perpendicu  ar  to  the 
dip.  In  this  way  we  ascertain  that  the  accumulated  mass^  of  lavas  and 

tuffs  immediately  outside  the  vent  at  the  north  end  of  the  Pentland  Hills 
must  be  at  least  7000  feet  thick,  for  the  base  of  the  series  is  concealed 
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under  the  uiiconformahle  overlap  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Sandstones,  while 
the  top  is  cut  off  by  a fault  which  brings  down  the 
Carboniferous  formations  against  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  hills.  Proliably  not  less  voluminous  is  the  pile  of 
ejected  material  in  the  Ocliil  Hills,  where,  though  the 
base  of  the  whole  is  concealed  by  tlie  fault  which  throws 
down  the  coalfield,  some  6500  feet  of  lavas,  tuffs  and 
conglomerates  can  be  seen.  There  were  thus,  during 
the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  lied  Sandstone,  more  than 
one  volcano  in  Central  Scotland  which  might  be  com- 
pared in  bulk  of  ejected  material  to  Vesuvius. 

That  the  eruptions  were  mainly  subac^ueous  is  in- 
dicated, as  I have  sliown,  by  the  intercalated  bands  of 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  between  the  successive  lavas, 
as  these  are  traced  away  from  the  centres  of  discharge, 
and  likewise,  even  more  impressively,  liy  the  hardened 
sand  which  has  been  washed  into  former  fissures  and 
crevices  in  the  lava.  Put  that,  in  some  cases,  the  vol- 
canic cones  were  built  up  above  tbe  surface  of  the  lake 
may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  tbe  remarkable 
volcanic  conglomerates  which  occur,  more  particularly 
in  the  great  chain  of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills. 
These  thick  accumulations  of  well-rounded  and  water- 
worn  blocks  are  interspersed  between  sheets  of  andesite, 
and  are  mainly  made  up  of  andesite  fragments.  Im- 
pressive sections  of  tlieni  may  be  seen  along  the  Kin- 
cardineshire coast.  The  conglomerates  are  sometimes 
so  remarkably  coarse,  many  of  their  blocks  exceeding 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  rudely  bedded,  that  it  is 
only  by  noting  the  position  of  oblong  boulders  that  one 
can  make  out  the  general  direction  of  the  stratification. 
In  their  smooth  rounded  forms,  these  Idocks  resemble 
the  materials  of  storm -beaches  on  an  exposed  coast. 
The  trituration  of  the  andesite  fragments  has  given  rise 
to  a certain  amount  of  green  paste,  wliich  firmly  wraps 
round  tlie  stones,  and  retains  casts  of  tliem  after  they 
have  dropped  out.  It  is  furtlier  deserving  of  remark 
that  while  in  some  districts,  as  in  the  central  Ochils,  the 
materials  were  entirely  derived  from  tlie  destruction 
of  volcanic  rocks,  in  others  a large  proportion  of  non- 
volcanic  materials  is  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the 
lavas.  South  of  Stoneha.ven,  for  example,  large  boulders 
of  quartzite  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  con- 
glomerates, of  which  in  places  they  make  up  quite  half 
of  the  total  constituents.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  the  materials  of  these  coarse  detrital  acciunulations  were  gathered 
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together  as  shingle-beaches,  and  were  derived  in  part  from  volcanic  cones 
which  liad  risen  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Tliey  seem  to  suggest  con- 
siderable degradation  of  these  cones  by  breaker-action,  whereby  blocks  ol 
rock  a yard  or  more  in  diameter  could  be  rounded  and  smoothed. 

Another  inference  deducible  from  such  conglomerates,  and  to  which  I 
have  alreiidy  alluded,  is  that  considerable  intervals  of  time  took  place 
between  some  of  tlie  eruptions.  Round  the  vents,  indeed,  where  the 
successive  sheets  of  volcanic  material  follow  each  other  continuously,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  relative  chiono- 
logical  value  of  the  lines  of  separation  between  different  ejections.  But 
where  some  hundreds  of  feet  of  coarse  conglomerate,  chiefly  composed  of 
well-rounded  andesite  blocks,  intervene  between  two  streams  of  lava,  we 
may  conclude  that  tlie  interval  between  the  outpouring  of  these  .streams 
must  have  been  of  considerable  duration.  Other  evidence  of  a similar 
tendency  may  be  recognized  in  the  intercalation  of  groups  of  varied  sedi- 
mentary accumulations,  such  as  those  which  were  deposited  over  the  site  of 
Eastern  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire  during  the  time  tliat  ela])sed 
between  two  successive  floods  of  lava.  In  the  Den  of  Oanterland,  tor 
example,  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  sheets  we  find  interesting  evidence  of 
one  of  these  intervals  of  (piiescence,  during  which  layers  of  fine  olive  shales 
were  laid  quietly  down,  while  macerated  vegetation,  drifting  over  the  lake- 
bottom,  was  buried  with  remains  of  fishes,  and  abundant  gally-worms 
{Kani'pecaris,  Arclddesimis),  washed  from  the  neighliouring  land.^  So  un- 
disturbed were  the  conditions  of  deposition  that  calctireous  sediment  gatliered 
round  some  of  tlie  organisms  and  encased  them  in  limestone  nodules. 

In  some  of  the  districts  the  discharges  of  volcanic  material  were  so 
abundant  or  so  continuous  that  no  recognizable  deposition  of  ordinary 
sediment  has  taken  place  between  them.  Thus,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Rentland  Hills  the  rocks  are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though,  as  we 
trace  them  southwards  away  from  tlie  centre  of  eruption,  they  diminish  in 
thickness,  they  include  hardly  any  interstratified  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates until  they  finally  liegin  to  die  out. 

The  distances  to  which  the  lavas  and  tuffs  have  been  erupted  from  the 
chief  vents  of  a district  vary  up  to  15  or  20  miles.  Those  of  tlie  Rentland 
Hills  extend  from  the  Braid  Hill  vent  for  10  miles  to  the  south-west. 
Those  of  the  Biggar  centre  stretch  for  about  16  miles  to  the  north-east. 
Those  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  which  probably  came  from  a number  of  distinct 
vents,  can  be  traced  for  nearly  50  miles. 


ii.  VENTS 

On  the  whole  the  actual  vents  of  the  volcanoes  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone time  are  leas  clearly  distinguishable  than  those  of  subsequent  volcanic 

1 An  abundant  organism  in  some  of  these  dejiosits,  named  Farka,  was  first  regarded  as  a plant, 
was  afterwards  believed  to  be  the  egg-paekets  of  erustaoea,  and  is  now  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  to  belong  to  an  aipuatic  plant  with  creeping  stems,  linear  leaves  and  sessile  sporo- 
carps. 
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periods.  This  deficiency  doubtless  arises  from  the  geologictil  structure  of 
the  districts  in  which  the  formation  is  chiefly  developed.  Thus,  in  the 
great  Midland  Valley  of  S(;otland,  where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  covers  a 
large  part  of  the  surface,  the  vents  seem  to  have  been  placed  along  the 
central  parts  of  the  long  trough  rather  than  among  the  older  rocks  on  either 
margin.  Hence  they  are  in  large  measure  buried  either  under  the  volcanic 
and  sedimentary  accumulations  of  their  own  period  or  under  Carboniferous 
strata. 

Certain  bosses  of  massive  rocks  lying  well  within  the  volcanic  area 
may  with  some  confidence  be  regarded  as  the  sites  of  eruptive  centres. 
They  occur  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  may  be  specially  noticed  along 
the  chain  of  the  Oehil  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  these  visible  bosses,  even  if  we  are  correct  in  regarding  them  as 
marking  the  positions  of  true  vents,  do  not  indicate  the  chief  orifices  of 
discharge.  If  we  consider  their  size  and  their  distribution  with  reference 
to  the  areas  of  lava  and  tuff  discharged  at  the  surface,  we  are  rather  led  to 


Fig.  68. — Section  across  two  necks  above  Tillicoultry,  Ochil  Hills. 

1 1,  Andesite  lavas  ; 2 2,  Tuffs  and  volcanic  conglomerates  ; 3 3,  The  two  necks  ; 4 4,  Dykes  of  felsite,  etc. ; 

5,  Coal-ineusuros  ; /,  Fault. 


look  upon  them  as  subsidiary  vents,  the  more  important  orifices,  from  which 
the  main  bulk  of  the  eruptions  took  place,  being  still  concealed  under  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Midland  Valley.  The  bosses  which  rise  through 
different  portions  of  the  volcanic  series  are  obviously  not  the  oldest  or  original 
vents.  The  great  felsitic  mass  of  Tinto  in  Lanarkshire  (Fig.  93),  indeed, 
pierces  strata  which  lie  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
the  smaller  cone  of  Quothcpian  in  its  neighbourhood  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  lavas  (Fig.  92).  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  Ochil  cliain  the  bosses 
or  necks  are  chiefly  .small  in  size,  seldom  exceeding  half  a mile  in  diameter. 
They  have  been  filled  sometimes  with  crystalline,  sometimes  with  fragmental 
materials.  Two  of  them,  containing  the  remarkable  granophyric  quartz- 
diorite  already  referred  to,  emerge  from  among  the  tuffs  in  a low  part  of 
the  .series,  immediately  above  the  village  of  Tillicoultry  in  Clackmannan 
(Fig.  68).  Two  or  three  more,  which  are  occupied  by  orthophyres  and 
(;[uartz-felsites,  pierce  the  volcanic  group  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Locli 
Leven.  The  whole  of  the  visible  bosses  of  the  Ochil  Hills  may  be  regarded 
as  one  connected  group),  subsidiary  to  the  main  orifices  which  lay  rather 
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further  to  the  south  and  west.  More  particular  reference  to  this  district 
will  be  made  in  the  following  chapter  (p.  303). 

Vents  which  have  been  filled  up  with  agglomerate,  and  which  thus 
furnish  the  most  obvious  proofs  of  their  connection  with  the  eruptions  ol 
the  volcanic  series,  though  not  trequent,  may  be  obserAed  in  a numbei  ot 
the  volcanic  districts.  Their  fragmentary  materials  generally  consist  mainly 
of  the  detritus  of  andesites  or  diabases  like  those  which  lorm  the  liedded 
lavas.  But  where  more  acid  lavas  have  risen  to  the  surface,  tiagmeiits  oi 
felsite  niay  occur  more  or  less  abundantly.  In  the  great  vent  of  the  Biaid 
Hills  the  tuffs  and  breccias  are  almost  wholly  acid.  Hon-volcanic  mateiials 
may  often  be  found  in  the  agglomerates,  and  occasionally  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  volcanic  detritus.  Thus,  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland  seveial 
examples  occur  among  the  Shetland  Isles  of  necks  filled  entirely  with 
blocks  of  the  surrounding  fiagstones  and  sandstones.  Such  eases,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  probably  represent  incompleted  volcanoes,  wlien 
tlie  explosive  vapours  were  powerful  enough  to  drill  orifices  in  the  crust  ot 
the  earth  and  eject  the  shattered  debris  from  them,  but  were  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  or  lasting  to  bring  up  any  solid  or  liquid  A’olcanic  material  to  the 
surface.  These  Shetland  examples  are  further  noticed  on  p.  345. 

jS  ecks  of  agglomerate  in  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  vaij  in  size  tioin 
a great  orifice  measuring  two  miles  across  to  little  plugs  only  a few  } ards  in 
diameter.  They  may  be  found  in  limited  numbers  in  most  of  the  volcanic 
districts.  No  examples  have  lieen  observed  rising  through  older  rocks  than 
the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  all  the  known  instances  being  eruptive  thiAuigh 
some  part  of  the  volcanic  series  or  of  the  sandstones,  and  therefore  not 
belonging  to  the  earliest  eruptions. 

The  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting,  vent  in  the 
Lowm-  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  that  of  the  Braid  Hills  near  Edinburgh,  described 
in  Chapter  xx.,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  two  square  miles,  and  is  filled 
with  felsitic  breccias  and  tuffs,  through  wdiich  bosses  and  veins  ot  acid  and 
basic  rocks  have  been  injected.  It  completely  truncates  the  bedded  lavas 
and  tuffs  of  the  Bentlaud  Hills,  and  not  improbably  marks  the  chief  centre 
from  which  these  rocks  wnre  erupted.  Several  smaller  necks  rise  a little 
beyond  its  southern  margin,  marking,  perhaps,  lateral  cones  on  the  mam 
volcano. 

In  the  small  area  of  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lying  between  Campbel- 
town and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  several  necks  of  agglomerate  occur,  which 
have  been  partly  dissected  bv  the  waves  along  the  shore,  thus  revealing  their 
internal  structure  and  their ‘'relation  to  the  surrounding  conglomerates.  An 
account  of  them  wdll  be  found  at  p.  311.  One  of  the  series,  which  lies  back 
from  the  coast-line,  forms  a prominent  rounded  hill  measuring  about  400 
yards  in  its  longest  diameter.  Its  general  contour  is  represented  in 

Fig.  82. 

Of  the  eruptive  bosses  of  massive  rock  outside  the  limits  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  which  may  be  plausibly  referred  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
period,  though  they  cannot  be  proved  to  be  actually  part  of  them,  the  most 
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notable  are  the  bosses  of  granite  and  other  acid  material  which  rise  throirgh 
the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotlaudd  The  largest  are  the 
well-known  masses  of  Galloway  (Fig.  69),  with  which  must  be  grouped  the 
bosses  near  New  Cumnock,  that  of  the  Spango  Water  (Fig.  94),  and  those  of 
Cockburn  Law  and  Priestlaw  in  Lammeriuuir,  together  with  a number  of 
masses  of  felsitic  material  scattered  over  the  same  region,  such  as  the  Dir- 
rington  Laws  of  Berwickshire  (Fig.  7 0).  These  bosses  present  some  points  of 
structure  in  common  with  true  vents.  They  come  like  great  vertical  columns 
through  highly-folded  and  puckered  strata,  and,  as  they  truncate  the  Llan- 
dovery and  Wenlock  formations,  they  are  certainly  younger  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series.  They  must  be  later,  too,  than  the  chief 
plication  and  cleavage  of  these  strata;  but  they  are  older  than  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone  or  basement  Carboniferous  rocks  which  contain  pebbles 
of  them.  Their  date  of  eruption  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  interval  between 
the  later  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  T have  myself  little  doubt  that  they  are  to  be  asso- 
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Fig.  69. — Section  of  the  granite  core  between  Merrick  and  Corscrine. 
ff,  Silurian  greywackes,  grits  and  shales  ; 5,  granite. 

dated  with  the  volcanic  epoch  we  are  now  considering,  as  it  was  the  only 
known  great  episode  of  igneous  activity  in  this  region  during  the  interval 
within  which  the  protrusion  of  these  granites  must  have  taken  place  In 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  indeed,  we  have  evidence  of  the  eruption  of  a large 
mass  of  airgite-granitite  through  the  porphyrite-lavas  of  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  with  abundant  veins  projecting  from  it  into  them,  as  will  be 
narrated  in  later  pages." 

Not  improbably  many  other  granite  protrusions  throughout  the  British 
Isles  are  to  he  referred  to  the  volcanic  operations  of  the  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  Such  are  those  of  the  Lake  District,  notably  that  of  Shap,®  the 
granites  of  Newry  and  Leinster  in  the  east  of  Ireland,  which  are  later  than 
the  Silurian  rocks  and  older  than  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  the 
younger  Grampian  granites,  which  pierce  the  presumably  Areiiig  belt  along 
the  Highland  border.  Whether  or  not  these  granitic  protrusions  were 

’ I suggested  tliis  jiossible  comieetioii  many  years  ago  in  Trails.  Geol.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  ii.  (1874) 

p.  21. 

2 The  volcanic  geology  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  is  described  by  Mr.  Teall,  Geol.  Mag.  for  1883,  p. 
106  ; and  by  Mr.  Clongh,  Mum.  Geol.  Survey,  “Geology  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,”  Sheet  108  N.E., 
1888,  p.  24. 

3 See  the  descriptions  of  the  Shap  granite  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Harker,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  266,  and  xlix.  (1893)  p.  359. 
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connected  with  superficial  volcanic  discharges  of  which  no  remains  have 
survived,  they  seem  to  indicate  the  wide  extent  and  remarkable  vigour  of 
the  subterranean  igneous  action  of  this  geological  period. 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  materials  which  now  occupy  the  vents  of  the 
volcanic  chains  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  tritish  Isles  are 
more  acid  than  the  lavas  erupted  at  the  surface.  In  the  Pentland  district, 
indeed,  and  in  some  other  areas  this  acid  material  was  ejected  at  intervals  in 
abundant  discharges  of  dust  and  lapilli  and  in  outflows  of  felsitic  lavas, 
while  between  these  successive  discharges  copious  streams  of  diabasic  and 


Fig.  70. — Seetiou  acro-ss  the  three  Dirriiigtou  Laws,  Berwickshire. 

a Upper  Silurian  strata ; ?>,  Xeclcs  probably  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age  ; c,  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  lying 
’ unconfunnably  both  on  a and  h. 


andesitic  lavas,  either  from  the  same  or  from  some  closely-adjoining  vent, 
were  poured  out.  Throughout  the  whole  region,  however,  as  a closing  phase 
of  the  volcanic  history,  the  acid  magma  rose  after  the  outpouring  of  the  more 
basic  lavas  and  filled  such  chimneys  of  the  volcanoes  as  were  not  already 
blocked  with  agglomerate.  It  was  probably  after  these  pipes  were  plugged 
that  the  final  efforts  of  volcanic  energy  were  expended  in  the  protrusion  of 
the  acid  material  as  sills  between  the  bedding-planes  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  and  as  dykes  and  veins  in  and  around  the  vents. 


iii.  SILLS  AND  DYKES 

Nowhere  throughout  the  volcanic  tracts  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
is  there  any  such  development  of  sills  as  may  he  seen  beneath  the  Silurian 
volcanic  sheets  of  North  Wales.  Those  which  occur  are  most  abundant  in 
the  Lanarkshire  district,  to  the  north-west  and  south-west  of  iinto,  <ind  in 
the  south  of  Ayrshire.  IToni  the  village  of  Muirkirk  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Clyde,  below  the  Falls,  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
strata  are  traversed  by  numerous  intrusive  sheets  of  pink  and  yellow  felsite, 
quartz-porphyry,  minette,  lamprophyre  and  allied  I’ocks,  which  are  no  doubt 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned.  In  the  south  of  Ayrshire,  between  the  villages  of  Ualmellington 
and  Barr,  there  is  a copious  development  of  similar  sills,  especially  along  one 
or  more  horizons  near  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Garleffin  Fell, 
Glenalla  Fell,  Turgeny  and  other  heights  are  conspicuous  prominences 
formed  of  these  rocks ; above  the  sills  lie  thick  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
on  which  the  great  andesite-sheets  rest. 

In  the  Pentland  Hills,  as  will  be  described  in  Chapter  xx.,  a massive 
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felsitic  sill  foniis  a consj^icuous  feature  along  the  north  side  of  the  chain, 
and  there  are  probaLly  others  which  have  not  yet  been  separated  from 
the  felsitic  tuffs  and  orthophyres  which  they  so  much  resemble. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  acid 
sills  in  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of 
Britain  are  those  which  occur  at  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  region 
among  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
Shetland  Isles  (Figs.  71,  72).  The 
largest  of  them,  consisting  mainly  of 
granite  and  felsite,  is  believed  to  reach 
a length  of  2 0 and  a breadth  of  from 
three  to  four  miles.^ 

A group  of  sills  composed  of  a 
bright  red  quartz-porphyry  has  been 
traced  along  the  southern  flanks  of 
the  Highlands  for  upwards  of  18 
miles.-  This  rock,  already  referred  to 
as  the  “ Lintrathen  porphyry,”  lies 
chiefly  among  the  conglomerates  and 
sandstones, but  also  intersects  the  lavas, 
and  may  be  later  than  the  Old  Ked 
Sandstone  (p.  277).  An  extension  of 
it  is  found  even  on  the  north  side  of 
the  boundary  fault,  cutting  the  ande- 
sites which  there  lie  unconformably 
on  the  schists. 

Examples,  however,  occur  of  sills 
much  less  acid  in  composition.  In 
the  Dundee  district,  for  instance,  the 
intrusive  sheets  are  andesites  and 
diabases.  They  send  veins  into  and 
bake  the  sandstones  among  which  they 
have  been  intruded,  and  are  sometimes 
full  of  fragments  of  such  indurated 
sandstone,  as  may  be  well  seen  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  west  of  Dundee. 

A conspicuous  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  volcanic  tracts  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  contemporaneous 
dykes.  In  the  band  of  acid  sills 
between  Muirkirk  and  the  Clyde,  a considerable  number  (fl‘  dyke.s 

^ Messrs.  B.  It.  Peach  and  J.  Home,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxxii.  (1884),  p.  359. 

- See  Sheet  56  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 
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have  been  mapped,  which  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  same  series 
of  movements  and  protrusions  of  the  magma  that  produced  the  adjacent 
sills.  Throughout  the  length  of  the  Southern  Uplands  dykes  of  felsite, 
rninette,  lamprophyre,  vogesite  and  other  varieties,  which  may  also  be 
connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Lower  Old  Led  Sand- 
stone, not  infrequently  occur  among  the  Silurian  rocks.  On  the 
Kincardineshire  coast,  south  of  Bervie,  a number  of  dykes  of  pink 
quartz -porphyry  traverse  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones.  The  coast 
south  of  Montrose  displays  some  singularly  picturesque  sections,  where  a 
porphyry  dyke  running  through  andesitic  lavas  and  agglomerates  stands  up 
in  wall-like  and  tower-like  projections.  On  the  shore  at  Gourdon,  as  well 
as  inland,  intrusive  dykes  of  serpentine  occur.  A line  of  these,  possibly 
along  the  same  fissure,  lias  been  traced  for  more  than  a dozen  of  miles  fioni 
above  Cortachy  Castle  to  near  Bamff.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Not  improb- 
ably they  belong  to  a later  geological  period. 

One  would  expect  to  meet  with  a network  of  dykes  in  and  around  the 
volcanic  vents ; lint  even  there  they  are  usually  not  conspicuous  either  for 
number  or  size.  In  the  great  vent  of  the  Braid  Hills  only  a few  have  been 
noticed.  In  the  Ochil  Hills  groups  of  dykes  of  felsite  and  andesite  may 
be  observed,  especially  near  the  necks.  I'hey  are  fairly  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dollar  (see  Fig.  08).  One  of  the  most  abundant  series 
yet'’ oliserved  traverses  the  tract  around  the  granite  boss  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  from  which  many  dykes  of  granite,  felsite,  quartz-porphyry  and  ande- 
site radiate.  This  district  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  Chapter  xxi. 
Another  remarkable  development  of  dykes  occurs  in  Shetland  (lig.  Z-^), 
where  they  consist  of  granite,  felsite  and  rhyolite,  and  are  associated  with 
the  acid  sills  above  referred  to. 
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Description  of  the  several  Volcanic  Districts  : “Lake  Caledonia,”  its  Chains  of  Volcanoes 

— The  Northern  Chain  : Montrose  Group,  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills,  the  Arran  and 

Cantyre  Centre,  the  Ulster  Centre. 

I NOW  propose  to  give  some  account  of  each  of  the  districts  which  liave  been 
separate  areas  of  volcanic  action  during  the  time  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed 
Sandstone,  tracing  its  general  structure,  the  arrangement  and  sequence  of  its 
volcanic  rocks  find  the  history  of  its  eruptions.  As  bj"  far  the  most  varied 
development  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  Midland 
Valley  of  Scotland,  and  as  it  is  there  that  the  remarkable  volcanic  phenomena 
of  the  system  have  been  most  abundantly  displayed  and  are  most  clearly 
recorded,  I shall  begin  my  description  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  Low'er 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  witli  a detailed  account  of  the  different  centres  of 
volcanic  activity  in  that  region.  The  phenomena  are  so  fully  displayed  there 
that  a more  summary  treatment  of  the  subject  will  suffice  for  the  other 
regions. 

Linder  the  designation  of  “ Lake  Caledonia,”  as  already  remarked,  I 
include  the  wdiole  of  the  Midland  Valley  of  Scotland  between  the  Highlands 
and  the  Southern  Uplands,  likewdse  the  continuation  of  the  same  ancient 
hollow  by  Arran  and  the  south  of  Cantyre  across  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
Lough  Erne.^  Throughout  most  of  the  area  thus  defined,  the  present  limits 
of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  are  sharply  marked  off  by  large  parallel 
faults.  On  the  north-west  side  one,  or  rather  a parallel  series,  of  such  dis- 
locations runs  from  Stonehaven  along  the  flank  of  the  Highland  mountains 
to  the  Clyde,  thus  traversing  the  wdiole  breadth  of  the  i.sland.  On  the 

^ My  own  investigations  of  this  region  have  been  continued  over  an  interval  of  forty  years. 
Besides  personally  traversing  every  portion  of  it,  I have  mapped  in  detail,  for  the  Geological  Survey, 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  its  area  from  the  outskii'ts  of  Edinburgh  south-westwards  into 
Lanarkshire,  in  Ayi'shive,  and  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Perth  and  Kinross.  The  Geological  Survey 
maps  of  the  volcaiiie  tracts  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  have  been  prepared  by  my  brother,  Prof.  James 
Geikie,  and  Messrs.  H.  M.  Skae  and  D.  R.  Irvine.  The  W'’estern  Ochils  were  mapped  chiefly  by 
Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  partly  by  Prof.  J.  Young,  Mr.  E.  L.  Jack  and  myself;  the  Eastern  Ochils 
were  surveyed  mainly  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howell ; while  the  volcanic  belt  between  the  tracts  mapped 
by  me  in  Lanarkshire  and  in  Ayrshire  was  chiefly  traced  out  by  Mr.  Peach.  As  a rule,  each  of 
these  geologists  has  described  in  the  Survey  Memoirs  the  portions  of  countiy  surveyed  by  him. 
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south-east  side  another  similar  series  of  faults,  which  there  skirts  the  edge 
of  the  Silurian  table-land,  has  nearly  the  same  effect  in  precisely  defining 
the  margin  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone.  As  thus  limited,  the  tract  has  a 
breadth  of  about  50  miles  in  Scotland,  while  the  portion  of  it  now  visible 
in  the  British  Isles  has  an  extreme  length  of  about  280  miles  (Map  III.). 

But  though  the  boundary-faults  determine,  on  the  whole,  the  present 
limits  of  the  tract  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  shore-lines  of  the  sheet  of  water  in  which  that  great  series  of  deposits 
was  laid  down.  They  point  to  an  enormous  subsidence  of  the  tract  between 
them — a prolonged  and  extensive  sagging  of  the  strip  of  country  that  stretches 
across  the  Midland  Valley  of  Scotland  into  the  north  of  Ireland.  This 
downward  movement  began  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period, 
but  the  marginal  fractures  and  the  disruption  and  plication  of  the  thick 
masses  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  which  were  accumulated  111  the  lake 
chiefly  took  place  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone. I think  w^e  may  reasonably  connect  these  movements  with  the  general 
sinking  of  the  area  consequent  upon  the  enormous  outpouring  of  volcanic 
materials  during  that  period. 

Along  both  the  northern  and  southern  margins  of  the  basin  there 
occur,  on°the  farther  side  of  the  boundary  faults,  outlying  patches  of  Lower 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  that  rest  unconformably  on  the  rocks  forming  the 
flanks  of  the  hills.  These  areas  possess  a peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as 
they  reveal  some  parts  of  the  shore-line  of  the  lake,  and  show  the  relation 
between  the  earlier  rocks  and  the  sediments  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
We  learn  from  them  that  the  shore-line  was  indented  with  wide  bays,  but 
nevertheless  ran  in  a general  north-easterly  direction.  It  thus  corresponded 
in  trend  with  the  present  Midland  Valley,  with  the  axes  of  plication  among 
the  schists  of  the  Highlands  as  well  as  among  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the 
Southern  Uplands,  and  with  the  subsequent  faulting  and  folding  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone, 

I may  remark  in  passing  that  the  conglomerates  and  other  associated 


I 


a 


a,  slates  an.!  pl.yllites  ; 6,  volcanic  conglomerates  ; c,  anacsite-lava. 


^ In  some  of  the  dislocations  aloi 
upon  itself,  and  tlie  older  schists  are 
from  the  Highland  area. 
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lilies  of  the  great  faults,  though  they  lie  uiiconfonnably  on  the  rocks  beneath, 
are  not  the  basement  portions  of  the  Oltl  Keel  Sandstone.  On  the  contrary, 
where  their  probable  stratigrapliical  horizons  can  be  recognized  or  inferred, 
they  are  found  to  belong  to  parts  of  the  series  considerably  above  the  base 
of  the  whole.  They  point  to  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  basin  and  the 
creeping  of  the  waters  with  their  littoral  shingles  further  and  further  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side  (Fig.  7?>). 

Kut  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
limits  of  the  lake  extended  considerably  beyond  the  lines  of  dislocation 
between  which  the  present  area  of  Old  Eed  Sandstone  mainly  lies.  No 
one  can  look  at  the  noble  escarpments  of  the  Braes  of  Donne  on  the  one 


Fio.  74. — Craig  Beinn  iiau-Eim  (20e7  feet),  east  of  Uam  Var,  Braes  of  Doiuie.  Old  Red  Conglomerate, 
with  the  truncated  emls  of  the  strata  looking  across  into  the  Highlands  ; moraines  of  Corry  Beach 
in  the  foreground. 

side  (Fig.  74),  or  walk  over  the  upturned  conglomerates  and  andesites  which 
dank  the  I.anarkshire  uplands  on  the  other,  without  being  convinced  that  if 
the  elfects  of  the  boumlary  faults  could  be  undone,  so  as  to  restore  the  original 
structure  of  the  ground,  the  prolongations  of  the  rocks,  now  removed  by 
denudation,  would  be  found  sweeping  far  into  the  Highlands  on  the  north 
and  into  the  Silurian  Uplands  on  the  south. 

If  the  area  of  “ Lake  Caledonia  ” were  taken  to  be  defined  by  the  boundary 
faults,  it  covered  a space  of  about  10,000  square  miles.  But,  as  we  know 
that  it  certainly  stretched  beyond  the  limits  marked  by  these  faults,  it 
must  have  been  of  still  greater  extent.  We  shall  probably  not  exaggerate 
if  we  regard  it  as  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  Lake  Erie,  the  superficies 
of  wdiich  is  about  9900  square  miles.  In  this  long  narrow  basin  the 
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remarkable  volcanic  history  was  enacted  of  which  I now  proceed  to  give 

some  account.  • 

The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Central  Scotland  may  be  conveniently 

divided  into  three  great  groups,  each  of  wliich  marks  a distinct  epoch  m 
the  liistory  of  the  basin  wherein  they  were  successively  accumulated, 
lowest  of  these  groups  indicates  a time  of  quiet  sedimentatioii  during  which 
the  basin  was  defined  by  plication  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  ami  when  by  the 
same  subterranean  movements,  some  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  lake  were 
pushed  upward  above  water,  and  were  then  denuded  and  buried._  ihe 
middle  group  consists  largely  of  volcanic  rocks.  It  points  to  the  existence 
of  lines  of  active  volcanic  cones  situated  along  the  length  ot  the  lake.  11  e 
uppermost  group  records  the  extinction  of  volcanic  action  and  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  lake,  partly  by  the  pouring  of  sediment  into  it,  ami 
partly  no  doubt  by  the  continued  terrestrial  movements  which  had  origina  > 

produced  the  basin.  _ j.- 

It  is  evident  from  these  records  that  though  volcanic  activity  continue 

vigorous  for  a vast  period  of  time,  it  had  entirely  ceased  in  Lake  a e onia 
long  before  the  last  sediments  of  the  Lower  (.)ld  Red  Sandstone  were 
laid  down  The  great  cones  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  for  example,  sank  below 

the  waters  of  the  lake  in  which  they  had  long  been  a conspicuous 
feature  and  so  protracted  was  tbe  subsidence  of  the  lake-bottom  that 
site  of  these  volcanoes  was  buried  under  8000  or  9000  feet  of  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  among  which  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  eruptions  has 
yet  been  found.  The  sagging  of  the  terrestrial  crust  over  an  area  froni 
which  such  an  enornions  amount  of  volcanic  products  had  lieeii  disclimged 
would  doubtless  lie  a protracted  process.  Long  alter  the  subsidence  ot  le 
lake-bottom  and  tlie  accumulation  of  its  thick  mass  of  sediments  after  even 
the  entire  effacement  of  the  topography  and  tlie  deposition  ot  the  tine  v 
Carboniferous  formations  over  its  site,  the  downward  movemeiit  showed 
itself  in  the  production  of  gigantic  north-east  faults,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  for  several  thousand  feet.  These  dislocations, 
as  was  natural,  have  run  through  the  heart  of  some  of  the  volcanic  groups 
carryiim  much  of  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  out  of  sight,  and 
leaving  us  only  fragnients  from  which  to  piece  together  the  records  ot  a 
volcanic  period  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  in  the  geological 

for  the  present  to  the  records  of  the  middle  or 
volcanic  groiqi,  we  find  evidence  of  a number  of  dktinct  clusters  of  vo  canoes 
ranged  along  the  whole  length  of  tlie  basin  The  independence  ot  tl  ese 
volcanic  districts  may  be  inferred  from  the  tollowing  facts  1st,  The  actual 
vents  of  discharge  may  in  some  cases  be  recognized ; 2nd,  Even  where  these 
vents  have  been  buried,  we  may  often  observe,  as  we  approach  their  probable 
sites,  a marked  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  volcanic  accumulations,  as 
well  as  a great  development  of  agglomerates  and  tuffs;  drd.  Traced  in 
opposite  directions,  the  volcanic  materials  are  found  to  thin  away  01  even 
to  disappear.  Those  from  one  centre  of  discharge  may  be  obseived 
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now  and  then  to  overlap  those  from  another,  but  the  two  series  remain 
distinct. 

Reasoning  from  these  data  and  studying  the  distribution  of  the  various 
volcanic  areas,  we  are  led  to  recognize  the  former  existence  of  two  parallel 
chains  of  vents,  running  along  the  length  of  the  lake  at  a distance  from 
each  other  of  somewhere  about  twenty  miles.  They'  may'  be  conveniently' 
distinguished  as  the  northern  and  the  southern  chain. 

Ihe  northern  band  runs  from  the  coast-line  near  Stonehaven  south-west- 
ward through  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Hills.  It  is  then  abruptly  truncated  by  a 
large  fault  and  by  the  unconformable  superposition  of  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions. But  60  miles  further  to  the  south-west,  where  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
comes  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  a continuation  of  the  volcanic 
band  has  recently  been  detected  by  Mr.  W.  Gunn  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
the  Island  of  Arran.  Twenty-five  miles  still  further  in  the  same  direction  a 
much  ampler  development  of  the  volcanic  rocks  occurs  to  the  south  of 
Campbeltown  in  Cantyre.  If  we  cross  the  22  miles  of  sea  that  separate 
the  Argyllshire  coast-sections  from  those  of  Bed  Bay'  in  Ireland,  we  find 
near  Cushendall  a repetition  of  the  Scottish  volcanic  conglomerates, 
while  still  further  along  the  same  persistent  line,  some  50  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  hills  of  Tyrone  include  sheets  of  lava  precisely  like  those 
of  Central  Scotland.  The  total  length  of  this  northern  chain  of  volcanoes 
is  thus  not  much  less  than  250  miles,  and  as  its  north-eastern  end 
is  now  cut  oft'  by  the  ISTorth  Sea  it  must  have  been  still  longer.  It  ran 
parallel  to  the  north-western  coast-line  of  the  lake,  at  a distance  which, 
over  the  site  of  the  Midland  Valley'  of  Scotland,  seems  to  have  varied  from 
10  to  20  miles,  but  which  greatly'  lessened  further  to  the  south-west. 

At  a distance  of  some  twenty'  miles  to  the  south  of  the  northern  belt,  the 
second  parallel  chain  of  volcanoes  ran  in  a nearly'  straight  line,  which  is  now 
traceable  from  the  southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
a distance  of  about  7 5 miles,  but  as  its  north-eastern  end  is  concealed 
by  Carboniferous  formations,  and  its  south-western  passes  under  the  sea,  its 
true  length  is  probably  considerably  more. 

If  the  areas  which  present  evidence  of  distinct  and  independent  vents 
are  grouped  according  to  their  positions  on  these  two  lines,  they  naturally 
arrange  themselves  as  in  the  following  list : — 

I.  Northern  Chain  or  Volcanoes 

1.  The  Montrose  Centre. 

2.  The  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Group. 

3.  The  Arran  and  Cantyre  Centre. 

4.  The  Ulster  Centres. 

II.  Southern  Chain  of  Volcanoes 

5.  The  Pentland  Volcano. 

6.  The  Biggar  Centre. 

7.  The  Duneaton  Centre. 

8.  The  Ayrshire  Group. 
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The  distribution  of  these  various  volcanic  areas  will  be  most  easily 
understood  from  an  examination  oi  Map  III.  accompanying  this  volume. 


I.  THE  NORTHERN  CHAIN  OF  VOLCANOES  IN  “LAKE  CALEDONIA” 

1.  The  Montrose  Centre 

Beginning  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  area,  we  first  encountei’  a 
series  of  volcanic  rocks  which  attain  their  maximum  thickness  in  Forfarshire 
around  the  town  of  Montrose.  The  main  vents  probably  lay  somewhere  to  the 
east  of  the  present  coast,  uirder  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea;  at  least  no  clear 
indication  of  their  existence  either  on  the  coast  or  inland  has  beerr  detected. 
From  Montrose,  both  to  the  north-east  and  south-w'est,  the  lavas  thin  awaj , 
becoming  irrtercalated  among  the  sandstones,  flagstones  and  conglomerates, 
and  gradually  dying  out.  The  total  length  of  the  v^olcarric  belt  is  about  18 
miles,  that  is  nine  nriles  from  the  ceirtral  thick  irrass  irr  a irorth-easterly  arrd 
the  same  distance  in  a south-westerly  direction.^  The  volcanic  prle  must  be 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  but  owiirg  to  the  prolongatiorr  of  the  great  Ochil 
anticlirre,  the  lavas  roll  over  and  do  not  allow  their  base  to  be  seen.  The 
axis  of  the  fold  nrust  pass  out  to  sea,  through  the  hollow  on  vyhich  the  town 
of  Montrose  stands.  The  volcanic  series  consists  of  andesite-sheets  with 
volcanic  conglomerates.  It  contains  little  ordinary  tuff,  but  the  conglomer- 
ates no  doubt  partly  represent  ejected  fragmental  material,  as  well  as  the 
waste  of  exposed  lavas.  A section  across  the  anticlinal  fold  from  Forfar  to 
Panbride,  a little  to  the  south-west  of  Montrose,  would  reveal  the  structure 
shown  in  Fig.  67. 

In  the  north-eastern  prolongation  of  the  volcanic  series  from  the 
Montrose  centre,  successively  lower  members  are  exposed  along  the  coast- 
line. But  the  lavas  are  dying  out  in  that  direction,  and  sometimes  many 
hundreds  of  feet  of  ordinary  sediment  intervene  between  two  successive 
flows.  It  was  in  one  of  these  long  pauses  near  the  top  of  the  whole 
pile  of  lavas  that  the  strata  of  Canterland  were  deposited,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  South-west  from  Montrose  the  thick  volcanic 
mass  rapidly  diminishes,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  end  only  by  three  or  foiii 
bands  separated  by  sandstones  and  flagstones.  It  is  in  these  intercalated 
groups  of  sedimentary  material  that  the  “ Forfarshire  flags  occur. 

Nowhere  can  the  details  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  volcanic  rocks  be 
more  conveniently  studied  than  along  the  coast-section  in  this  district  fiom 
the  Bed  Head  to  Stonehaven.  The  rocks  have  not  only  been  cut  into 
vertical  clifls,  but  along  many  parts  of  the  shore  they  have  been  also  laid  bare 
in  ground-plan,  so  that  a complete  dissection  of  them  is  presented  to  the 
geologist.  At  the  south  end,  the  top  of  the  volcanic  series  appears  at  the 

1 The  south- western  part  of  this  area  from  Arbroath  to  Johushaven  was  mapped  for  the 
Geological  Survey  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Skae,  the  uorth-eastern  part  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Irvine.  My 
account  of  it  is  mainly  taken  from  notes  made  by  myself  on  the  ground  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  mapping  of  the  Survey. 
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bold  promontory  of  the  lied  Head.  There,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  red 
sandstone,  the  accompanying  section  may  be  seen.  Beneath  the  red  false- 
bedded  and  sometimes  pebbly  sandstones  (c),  which  form  nearly  the  whole 
precipice,  lies  a band  of  dull  pnrplish  ashy  conglomerate  (rf),  composed 

almost  wholly  of  fragments 
of  different  andesites,  im- 
bedded in  a paste  of  the 
same  comminuted  material. 
Towards  the  south,  this 
rock  rapidly  becomes 
coarser,  until  it  passes  into 
a kind  of  agglomerate,  in 
which  the  andesite  blocks 
are  sometimes  a yard  or 
more  in  diameter.  It  in- 
cludes bands  of  sandstone, 
which  increase  in  number 
and  thickness  towards  the 
north,  and  sometimes  inter- 
vene underneath  the  con- 
glomerate. Tlie  lowest  rocks  here  visilde  are  sheets  of  andesite  or  “ por- 
pliyrite  ” (a),  separated  from  each  other  by  irregular  bright  red  layers  of 
tufaceous  sand  and  agglomei’ate.  These  lavas  are  dull  purplish-grey  to 
green,  some  of  them  being  tolerably  compact,  others  highly  amygdaloidal, 
with  large  steam-cavities  often  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  flow. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  andesites  of  this  coast  is  the 
remarkable  manner  in  wliieh  they  include  the  veinings  of  pale  green  and  red 
sandstone  already  descrihed  (see  Bigs.  G5,  GG).  Some  of  tlie  sheets  liave  in 
cooling  cracked  into  rude  polygcjiis.  I’hey  are  likewise  tra\'ersed  by  large 
cavernous  spaces  and  intricate  fissures  or  steam-cavities.  Into  all  these 
openings  tlie  sand  has  been  washed,  filling  them  up  and  solidifying  into  well- 
stratified  sandstone,  the  bedding  of  which  is  geneially  parallel  with  that 
of  the  rocks  that  enclose  it,  the  dip  of  the  wliole  series  of  strata  being 
gently  seawards.  But  a still  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  sand  with  the 
lava-sheets  is  to  be  remarked  where  these  rocks  assume  their  most  slaggy 
character.  In  some  of  them  the  upper  part,  to  a depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
consists  of  mere  rugged  lumps  of  slag  which,  while  the  mass  was  in  motion, 
were  probably  in  large  measure  loose,  and  rolled  over  each  other  as  they 
were  borne  onward.  The  sand  has  found  its  way  into  all  the  interstices  of 
these  clinker-beds,  and  now  binds  the  whole  mass  firmly  together.  At  first 
sight,  these  bands  might  be  taken  for  agglomerates  of  ejected  blocks,  and 
as  already  suggested,  some  of  the  slags  may  have  been  thrown  out  as  loose 
pieces,  but  a little  examination  wdll  show  that  in  the  main  the  rough 
scoriaceoiis  lumps  are  pieces  of  the  lava  underneath.  In  these  instances, 
(dso,  it  is  clear  that  the  blocks  were  in  position  before  the  fine  sand  was 
sifted  into  l.heir  interspaces,  for  the  pale  green  sandstone  is  horizontally 


Fig.  75. — Section  sliowing  the  top  of  the  volcanic  scries  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  of  tlie  Re<l  Head,  Forfarshire. 

rr,  Top  of  slangy  andesite  ; h,  coarse  volcanic  coiigloinerafe  ; c,  He<l 
sandstone ; d,  Tuff  and  volcanic  conglomerate  ; c,  lied  sandstones. 
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Stratified  through  its  iutricate  ramifications  among  the  pile  of  dark 
clinkers. 

The  seaward  inclination  of  the  rocks  allows  the  succession  of  lavas  to 
be  seen  as  the  coast  is  followed  westward  into  Liiiian  Bay.  On  the  furthei 
side  of  that  inlet,  after  passing  over  a group  of  sandstones  that  underlie 
the  volcanic  series  of  the  Bed  Head,  the  observer  meets  with  a second  and 
lower  succession  of  lavas  which  in  the  five  miles  northward  to  IMontrose 
Harbour  are  admirably  exposed  both  along  coast-cliffs  and  on  the  beach. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  Bed  Head,  being  made  up  of  alternations  of  highly 
vesicular  andesite  with  more  compact  varieties,  and  showing  similar  sand- 
stone veinings.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Bishtown  of  Usar,  the  sea  has  cut  them 
down  into  a platform  from  which  the  harder  parts  rise  as  fantastic  hall-tide 
stacks.  In  some  cases,  the  more  durable  rock  consists  of  the  slaggy  upper 
portions  of  the  Hows,  and  in  one  case  this  material  stands  up  as  a rude 
pillar  twelve  feet  high,  composed  of  clinkers  firmly  cemented  with  veinings 
of  sandstone.  The  geologist  who  wanders  over  this  coast-line  is  arrested  at 
every  turn  by  the  marvellously  fresh  volcanic  aspect  of  many  of  the  lavas. 
Their  upper  parts  are  so  cellular  that  if  the  calcite,  chalcedony  and  other 
infiltrated  minerals  were  removed  from  their  vesicles,  they  would  be  trans- 
formed into  surfaces  of  mere  slag.  In  one  respect  would  their  antiquity 
still  be  evident.  These  slaggy  bands  are  generally  a good  deal  reddened,  as 
if  they  had  been  long  exposed  to  oxidation  before  being  covered  by  the 
overlying  sheets  of  lava — a feature  already  cited,  as  probably  indicating  the 
lapse  of  some  considerable  interval  of  time  between  successive  outflows. 

Alone'  this  coast -section  the  absence  of  intercalated  tuffs  is  soon  re- 
marked. The  volcanic  ejections  seem  to  have  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  andesitic  lavas,  though  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  the  very 
slaggy  bands  between  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  sheets  may  include  a 
little  pyroclastic  material.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  volcanic  group  here 
visible  is  reached  at  Montrose  Harbour,  where,  in  the  flagstones  and  shales 
of  Ferryden,  the  late  Bev.  Hugh  Mitchell  obtained  some  of  the  fossil-fishes 
of  the  formation. 

A space  of  more  than  three  miles  now  intervenes  where  the  rocks  are 
concealed  by  blown  sand  and  other  superficial  accumulations.  It  is  through 
this  hollow,  as  already  stated,  that  the  great  Ochil  anticline  runs  out  to  sea. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  North  Esk  Biver,  we  again  come  upon  the  same 
band  of  lavas  as  to  the  south  of  Montrose,  but  with  a dip  to  the  north-west. 
This  inclination,  however,  soon  bends  round  more  westerly,  and  the  result 
of  the  change  is  to  expose  a slowly  descending  section  all  the  way  to  the 
Highland  fault  at  Stonehaven. 

A picturesque  line  of  high  inland  cliff,  running  northwards  beyond  St. 
Cyrus,  reveals  with  great  clearness  the  bedded  structure  of  the  andesites. 
But  as  one  moves  northward,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  dip, 
one  finallv  passes  out  of  this  volcanic  belt  and  begins  gradually  to  descend 
into  the  thick  Kincardineshire  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  amount  of  con- 
glomerate exposed  along  this  part  of  the  coast-line  probably  considerably 
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surpasses  in  thickness  any  otiier  conglomerate  series  in  the  Lower  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  of  Britain.  Thi’oughout  the  enormous  depth  of  sedimentary 
material,  the  conglomerates  are  well-bedded,  consisting  of  a dull  green  paste, 
composed  in  large  degree  of  comminuted  andesitic  debris,  and  inter- 
stratified  with  green  felspathic  sandstones.  They  are  often  remarkably 
coarse,  the  pebbles  sometimes  measuring  three  feet  in  length.  Interposed 
among  them  are  some  ten  or  twelve  bands,  probably  often  single  outflows 
of  andesite,  sometimes  compact  and  porphyritic,  at  other  times  highly 
amygdaloidal.  Such  is  the  succession  of  rocks  for  many  miles  along  the 
shore  ; and  as  the  inclination  varies  from  a little  north  of  west  to  west,  or  even 
west  by  south,  the  observer  gradually  passes  over  a thickness  of  rather  more 
than  2000  feet  from  the  base  of  the  St.  Cyrus  andesites  to  Gourdon.  In  this 
accumulation  of  coarse,  well  water-worn  material,  with  abundant  intercalations 
of  finer  sandstone  and  occasional  sheets  of  lava,  there  is  the  record  of  pro- 
longed and  powerful  denudation  with  intermittent  volcanic  activity.  Dykes 
of  a quartziferous  porphyry  cut  the  conglomerates,  and  at  Gourdon  they  are 
pierced  by  the  intrusion  of  serpentine  above  referred  to. 

The  proportion  of  andesite  fragments  in  the  conglomerates  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  varies,  but  is  generally  much  lower  than  that  of  the  rocks  from 
the  Highlands.  Ihus  at  Johnshaven,  out  of  100  blocks,  broken  promiscu- 
ously from  the  conglomerate,  I found  that  only  8 per  cent  were  of  andesite, 
while  44  per  cent  were  of  quartzite,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  various 
quartz-porphyries,  granites  and  schists.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some 
area  of  crj’stalline  rocks  was  subjected  to  enormous  waste,  and  that  its  detritus 
was  strewn  over  the  floor  of  Lake  Caledonia,  at  the  same  time  that  from  the 
IMoutrose  volcanic  vents  many  streams  of  andesitic  lava  were  poured  forth. 

A vast  mass  of  coarse  conglomerate  intervenes  between  Gourdon  and 
Dunnottar,  and  forms  a nearly  continuous  line  of  precipices  which  in  some 
places  rise  200  feet  above  the  waves.  The  bedding  is  everywhere  distinctly 
marked,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  succession  of  the  strata, 
and  estimating  their  thickness.  From  the  last  of  the  lavas  at  Gourdon 
to  the  base  of  the  conglomerates  near  Stonehaven,  there  lies  an  accumulation 
of  conglomerate  at  least  8000  feet  thick.  The  boulders  and  pebbles  in 
these  deposits  are  generally  well-rounded,  and  vary  up  to  four  feet  or  more 
in  length.  I oliserved  one  of  quartz-porphyry  at  Kinneff  which  measured 
seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad.  The  proportion  of  andesite  fragments 
in  these  conglomerates  continues  to  be  small.  I ascertained  that  in  the 
coarsest  mass  at  Kinneff  they  numbered  only  14  per  cent ; at  Todhead  Point, 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  north,  20  per  cent,  and  at  Caterline,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  further  in  the  same  direction,  21  per  cent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  accumulation  of  the  very  coarsest  water- 
worn  detritus,  there  are  still  records  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action. 
Near  Kinneff  the  beautiful  andesite,  with  large  tabular  crystals  of  plagio- 
clase,  alluded  to  on  p.  274,  occurs  in  the  conglomerate.^  South  of  Caterline 

' For  an  analysis  of  the  felspar  in  this  rock,  see  Prof.  Heddle’s  paper.  Tram.  Soy.  Soc.  Edin. 
xxviii.  (1879),  p.  257. 
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two  flows,  lying  still  lower  in  the  system,  project  into  the  sea.  One  of 
these  presents  a section  of  much  interest.  It  shows  a central  solid  portion, 
jointed  into  rudely  prismatic  blocks,  with  an  indefinite  platy  structure,  which 
gives  it  a roughly -bedded  aspect.  Its  upper  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  sharply 
marked  off  by  their  slaggy  structure,  ending  upwards  in  a wavy  surface  like 
that  of  the  Vesuviaii  lava  of  1858.  Into  its  fissures,  steam -cavities  and 
irregular  hollows,  fine  sand  has  been  washed  from  above,  as  at  lied  Head, 
while  immediately  above  it  comes  a coarse  conglomerate  of  the  u.sual  character 
(Fig.  76).  Still  lower 
down,  beneath  some  900 
feet  of  remarkably  coarse 
conglomerate,  another 
group  of  sheets  of  an- 
desite abuts  at  Crawton 
upon  the  coast,  with 
which,  at  a short  dis- 
tance inland,  it  runs 
parallel  for  more  than 
two  miles,  coming  back 
to  the  sea  at  Thornyhive 
Bay  and  at  Maidenkaim. 

We  have  then  to  pass 
over  about  5000  feet  of 
similar  conglomerates, 
until,  after  having  crossed 
several  intercalated  sheets  of  andesite,  we  meet  with  the  last  and  lowest  of 
the  whole  volcanic  series  of  this  region  in  the  form  of  some  bands  of  porphyrite 
at  the  Bellman’s  Head,  Stonehaven.  The  peciuliar  geographical  conditions  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  coarse  conglomerates  appear  to  have  been  established 
at  the  same  time  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  began,  for  as  we  descend  in 
the  long  coast  section,  we  find  tliat  the  coarse  sediment  and  the  intercalated 
lavas  cease  on  the  same  general  horizon.  Below  that  platform  lie  some 
5000  feet  of  red  .sandstones  and  red  shales,  yet  the  base  of  the  series  is 
not  seen,  for  the  lowest  visible  strata  have  been  faulted  against  the  schists 
of  the  Highlands.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  more  than  5000  feet  of  sediment 
had  been  laid  down  over  this  part  of  the  floor  of  Lake  Caledonia  before  the 
first  lavas  were  here  erupted. 

2.  The  Sidlatv  and  Ocliil  Grouj) 

The  volcanoes  which  poured  out  the  masses  of  material  that  now  form 
the  chain  of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
vigorous  in  the  whole  region  of  Lake  Caledonia.  Their  chief  vents 
probably  lay  towards  the  south-west  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where 
the  lavas,  agglomerates  and  tuffs  discharged  from  them  reach  a thickness  of 
not  less  than  6500  feet,  without  revealing  their  bottom.  From  that  centre 
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the  lavas  range  continuously  for  nearly  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east,  until 
they  reach  the  sea  at  Tayport ; hut  they  are  prolonged  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Firth  of  Tay  from  Broughty  Ferry  to  near  Arhroath,  so  as  to  overlap  those 
of  the  Montrose  group.  Tliey  thus  attain  a total  length  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  in  a north-easterly  line.  How  far  they  stretched  south-west  cannot 
now  he  ascertained,  for  they  have  been  dislocated  and  buried  in  that  direc- 
tion under  the  Carboniferous  formations  of  the  Midland  Valley. 

It  will  be  obseiued  from  the  map  (Xo.  111.)  that  the  great  volcanic 
ridge  of  the  Ochil  Hills  continues  unbroken  for  twenty-two  miles,  from 
Stirling  to  Bridge  of  Earn.  Thereafter  it  branches  into  two  divergent  portions, 
one  of  which  runs  on  through  the  north  of  Fife  to  the  southern  promontory 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  wliile  the  other,  after  sinking  below  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  Earn  and  the  Tay,  mounts  once  more  into  a higli  ridge  near 
Perth,  and  thence  stretches  eastward  into  Forfarshire  as  the  chain  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills.  This  bifurcation  is  due  to  the  opening  out  and  denudation  of 
the  great  anticlinal  fold  above  mentioned.  The  rocks  in  the  northern  linilj 
dip  north-westward,  those  in  the  southern  limb  dip  south-eastward.  The 
lower  members  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  underlying  the  volcanic  series, 
ought  to  be  seen  beneath  them  along  the  crest  of  the  anticline.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  partly  by  the  action  of  faults  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
volcanic  bands,  but  chiefly  from  the  unconformable  overspread  of  Upper  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  across  the  plains  of  the  Cai'se 
of  Cowrie  and  of  the  Earn,  the  lower  parts  of  t)ie  system  are  there  concealed 
(see  Fig.  78).  As  already  remarked,  this  important  anticlinal  fold  runs  to 
the  north-east  across  Forfarshire,  and  passes  out  to  sea  nortli  of  Montrose. 

Through  the  Ochil  chain  tlie  fold  runs  oblifpiely  in  a soutli-westerly 
direction,  until  it  is  truncated  by  the  great  fault  which  lets  down  the 
Clackmannan  coalfield.  The  total  traceable  length  of  this  anticline  is  thus 
about  sixty  miles.  It  flattens  down  towards  the  south-west ; consequently 
the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  the  Ochil  Hills  are  so  gently  inclined  that 
the  same  bands  may  be  followed  winding  round  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and 
giving  to  the  steep  declivities  the  terraced  contours  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  (see  Fig.  68).  Another  result  of  this  structure  is  that 
the  base  of  the  volcanic  series  is  entirely  concealed  by  its  higher  portions. 

From  an  examination  of  the  map  it  will  be  further  obvious  that  the 
whole  wide  plain  of  Strathmore — that  is  the  great  hollow,  more  than  8,0 
miles  long  and  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  which  stretches  between  the 
base  of  the  Highland  mountains  and  the  north-western  slopes  of  the  Ochil 
and  (Sidlaw  chain — is  underlain  with  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone age.  This  plain  lies  on  a broad  synclinal  fold,  along  the  south-east 
side  of  which  the  lavas,  tuffs  and  conglomerates  of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw 
Hills  dip  under  a thick  accumulation  of  red  sandstone  and  flagstone.  On 
the  north-west  side  similar  lavas  and  tuffs  rise  again  to  the  surface,  both  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  great  boundary  faults,  and  also  in  the  little  bays 
which  liere  and  there  survive  on  the  northern  side  of  the  dislocations 
(Fig.  77).  1 have  already  alluded  to  these  interesting  relics  of  the  shore- 
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line  of  Lake  Caledonia,  and  to  the  fact  that  though  they  lie  unconforinahly 
on  the  Hifdiland  schists,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  actual  basement  members 
of  the  Old” Red  Sandstone  {wnte,  p.  295,  and  Fig.  73).  We  have  seen  that 
Ijelow  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic  series  a thickness  of  5000  feet  of  sand- 
stones and  shales  emerges  on  the  Stonehaven  coast,  and  yet  that  even  there 
the  base  of  the  whole  system  is  not  visible,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  High- 
land boundary  fault.  . .v,-  1. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  over  the  bottom  of  Lake  Caledonia  a very  thick 
deposit  of  tolerably  fine  sedimentary  material  was  spread  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  eruptions, — that  when  the  lavas  were  poured 
out  and  the  coarse  conglomerates  began  to  be  formed,  these  materials  over- 
lapped the  older  deposits  and  gradually  encroached  upon  the  subsiding  area 


Fig.  77.-Section  acro.^s  the  Boimdary-lault  of  the  Highlands  at  Glen  Turrit,  Perthshire, 
s,  crystalline  schists  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone)  .ith  inter- 


of  the  Hio'hlands.  The  lavas  rolled  across  the  floor  of  the  lake  and  entered 
the  successive  bays  of  the  northern  coast-line,  where  tlieir  outlying  patches 

may  still  be  seen.  e i • 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  to  the  actually  visible  area  of  volcanic 

material  in  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  region,  and  to  the  anticlinal  tract  whence 
the  andesites  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  we  have  to  add  the  area 
that  lies  under  the  plain  of  Strathmore,  which  may  be  computed  to  be  at 
least  800  square  miles,  making  a total  of  jirobably  not  less  than  loOO 
square  miles.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  practically  only  one  side  of 
the  anticlinal  fold  is  accessible  to  observation.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  in  a 
southerly  direction  the  lavas  of  the  Ochil  Hills  may  extend.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  not  a half  of  the  total  area  covered  by  the  eruptions  of  this 
volcanic  group  is  now  witliin  reach,  either  of  observation  or  of  well-founded 

inference.  . . . 

One  further  general  characteristic  of  this  volcanic  district  will  be  obvious 

from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  While  the  thickest  mass  of  lavas  and  tuffs, 
lyim.  towards  the  soutli-west,  points  to  the  existence  of  the  most  active  vents 
in  tLt  part  of  the  area,  the  actual  positions  of  these  vents  have  not  been 
detected.  Probably  they  lie  somewhere  to  the  south  of  the  edge  of  the 
Ochil  chain,  under  the  tract  which  is  overspread  with  the  coalfield,  but 
other  and  possibly  minor  orifices  of  eruption  appear  to  liave  risen  at 
irregular  intervals  towards  the  north-east  along  the  length  of  the  lake.  Ihus 
there  are  numerous  bosses  of  felsitic  and  andesitic  rocks  among  the  central 
Ochils,  some  of  which  may  mark  the  positions  of  active  \ents.  For  some 
miles  to  the  east  of  that  area  an  interval  occurs,  marked  by  the  presence  of 
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only  a few  small  intrusive  masses.  But  as  the  broad  anticline  of  the  Firth 
of  Tay  opens  out  and  allows  the  lower  or  pre-volcanic 
members  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  approach  the 
surface,  another  group  of  bosses  emerges  from  the 
lower  sandstones  and  Hagstones.  Some  of  these 
cover  a considerable  space  at  the  surface,  though 
a portion  of  their  visible  area  may  be  due  to  lateral 
extravasation  from  adjacent  pipes,  the  true  dimensions 
of  which  are  ther  eby  obscured.  Some  of  the  masses 
are  undoubtedly  sills.  In  the  case  of  Dundee  Law 
we  probably  see  both  the  pipe  and  the  sill  which 
proceeded  from  it ; the  prominent,  well-defined  hill 
marking  the  former,  while  the  band  of  rock  which 
stretches  from  it  south-westwards  to  the  shore  belongs 
to  the  latter.  The  material  that  forms  the  bosses  and 
sills  in  this  neiglibourhood  is  generally  a dark  com- 
pact andesite.  The  rock  of  Dundee  Law  was  found 
by  Dr.  Hatch  to  show  under  the  microscope  “ striped 
lath- shaped  felspars  abundantly  imbedded  in  a finely 
granular  groundmass,  speckled  with  granules  of  mag- 
netite, lint  showing  no  unaltered  ferro- magnesian 
constituents.”  Here  and  there  in  the  same  district 
a solitary  neck  may  be  observed  filled  with  agglomer- 
ate (Fig.  78). 

The  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  Ochil  and 
Sidlaw  volcanic  group  will  be  most  easily  understood 
from  a series  of  piarallel  sections.  Beginning  on  the 
north-eastern  or  Sidlaw  branch  of  the  volcanic  band, 
we  find  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  to  be  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure^  (Fig.  78).  As 
is  usually  the  case  in  this  region,  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  series  is  here  concealed  by  the  fault  which 
brings  down  the  Tapper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  under 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  series  in  this  section  is  about 
2500  feet.  The  rocks  consist  of  successive  sheets 
of  andesite  of  the  fiimiliar  types,  varying  in  colour 
through  shades  of  blue,  purple  and  red,  and  in  texture 
from  a dull  compact  almost  felsitic  character  to 
more  coarsely  crystalline  varieties.  They  are  often 
amygdaloidal,  especially  in  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  individual  flows.  They  are  not  in- 
frequently separated  from  each  other  by  courses  of  conglomerate  or  ashy 
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1 This  section  and  the  notes  accompanying  it  have  been  supplied  by  Prof.  .Tames  Geikie,  who 
mapped  the  western  half  of  the  Sidlaw  range  for  the  Geological  Survey.  The  eastern  half  was 
mapped  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Skae. 
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sandstone  and  grit.  Of  these  intercalations  four  are  ot  sufficient  thickness 
and  persistence  to  he  mapped,  and  are  shown  on  the  Geological  Survey 
Sheet  48.  The  stones  in  the  conglomerates  vary  up  to  blocks  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consist  chiefly  of  andesites,  hut  include  also  some  pink  felsites 
and  pieces  of  greenish  hardened  sandstone.  Generally  they  are  more  or 
less  well-rounded ; but  occasionally  they  become  angular  like  those  of  vol- 
canic agglomerates. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  this  section  is  the  neck  which  at 
Ov'er  llurdie  rises  through  the  volcanic  series.  Oval  in  form,  it  measures 
630  yards  in  one  diameter  and  350  in  another,  and  is  filled  with  pinkish 
granular  tuff,  full  of  andesitic  lapilli  and  blocks.  A much  smaller  neck  of 
similar  material  lies  about  100  yards  further  to  the  south-west.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  necks  mark  two  of  the  volcanic  vents 
belonging  to  a late  part  of  the  volcanic  history  of  the  district. 

The  structure  of  the  Sidlaw  range  is  repeated  among  the  hills  of  east 
Fife  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  anticlinal  fold.^  Thus  a section  from 
near  Newburgh  on  the  Firth  of  Tay  southward  to  near  Auchtermuchty  in 
Stratheden  gives  the  arrangement  of  rocks  shown  in  Fig.  79.  In  this 


Fio.  79.— Section  across  the  Eastern  Ochil  Hills  from  near  Newlinrgh  to  near  Aueliterniuchty. 

1 Lower  Old  Red  Sandstones  and  conglomerates  ; 2.  Andesite  lavas  ; S.  Volcanic  conglomerates  ; 4.  Upper  Old 
* Red  bandstoiift. 

traverse  a thick  mass  of  fragmental  material  occurs  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
series  of  volcanic  rocks.  Though  on  the  whole  stratified  and  forming  a 
group  of  conglomerate-beds  between  the  lavas,  the  material  is  in  places  an 
amorphous  agglomerate  of  volcanic  blocks  varying  in  size  np  to  two  feet  in 
diameter.  These  portions  show  abundant  angular  and  snhangular  blocks, 
many  of  which,  after  having  undergone  some  attrition,  have  been  finally 
broken  across  before  reaching  their  present  resting-places.^  Sharply  fractured 
surfaces  can  he  picked  out  of  the  felspathic  ashy  matrix.  The  stones  are 
chiefly  varieties  of  andesite,  but  they  include  also  pink  felsites  and  pieces  of 
some  older  fine-grained  tuff. 

These  frac^meiital  materials  form  a local  deposit  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  probably  not  less  than  1700  feet  thick.  They  are  partly  interstratified 
with  flows  of  andesite.  Though,  from  the  rounded  forms  of  some  of  the 
pebbles,  wave -action  may  be  interred  to  have  been  concerned  in  their 
accnnrirlatiorr,  they  seem  to  be  nrainly  due  to  volcanic  explosions.  No  trace, 
however,  has  beetr  foirnd  of  the  veirt  frorrr  which  the  eruptiorrs  took  place. 
Not  improbably  its  site  lies  sonrewhere  to  the  south  irr  the  area  now  concealed 
under  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone  arrd  Carboniferous  formations.  The 
large  size  of  marry  of  the  blocks  suggests  that  they  do  rrot  lie  far  from  their 
1 The  eastern  part  of  the  Ochils  was  mapped  for  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howell 
and  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach. 
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parent  focus  of  discharge.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  of  the  volcanic  series  is  here  concealed  by 
the  unconformable  overlap  of  the  yonnger  formations. 

A section  across  the  centre  of  the  Ochil  chain/ 
from  I.)iinning  in  Stratliearn  to  the  Crook  of  Devon 
and  the  Fife  Coal-field,  gives  the  structure  which  is 
generalized  in  Fig.  80.  rVt  the  north  end  the  vol- 
canic series  is  found  to  be  gradually  split  up  into 
separate  lava-sheets  until  it  dips  under  the  red  sand- 
stones of  Strathearn.  Traced  southwards  the  rocks 
become  entirely  volcanic.  Some  of  their  most  con- 
spicuous and  interesting  members  are  pale  felsitic 
tuffs,  which  occupy  a considerable,  tract  of  ground 
about  Craig  Ilossie,  south-east  of  Auchterarder.  As 
the  dip  gradually  lessens  the  harder  lavas  are  able  to 
spread  over  wider  tracts  of  ground,  capping  the  hills 
and  ridges,  while  underneath  them  thick  masses  of 
tuff  and  conglomerate  are  laid  bare  in  the  valleys. 
A number  of  bosses  of  orthophyre  rise  through  these 
rocks  and  are  accompanied  by  many  veins  and  dykes 
of  similar  material.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  these  bosses,  as  already  suggested,  may  represent 
r-ents.  They  are  especially  prominent  among  the  hills 
due  south  of  Auchterarder.  One  of  these  eminences, 
known  as  the  Black  Mailer,  is  composed  of  a tj’pical 
orthoclase-felsite  without  mica.  Another,  about  four 
and  a half  miles  further  south,  forms  the  conspicuous 
summit  of  Ben  Shee  overlooking  Glen  Devon,  and 
consists  of  a similar  rock  with  a characteristic  platy 
strncture. 

Xo  necks  of  agglomerate  have  been  observed  in 
this  part  of  the  chain.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
section  that  the  lowest  visible  parts  of  the  Ochil 
volcanic  series  are  here  truncated  by  a fault  which 
brings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
By  a curious  conjuncture,  immediately  on  the  south 
side  of  this  fault,  a band  of  tuff  appears,  lying  on 
the  platform  of  the  Carboniferous  “ plateau -lavas," 
to  be  hereafter  considered,  and  passing  below  the 
well-know'ii  Ilurlet  seam  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, while  through  these  strata  rises  one  of  the  puys 
belonging  to  the  second  phase  of  volcanic  activity  in 
Carboniferous  time  in  Scotland. 

The  best  sections  to  show  the  nature  and  sequence 


* The  central  portion  of  the  Ochik  was  mapped  for  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  B.  IS'.  Peach. 
Prof.  James  Geikie,  Prof.  J.  Yomig,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack  ami  myself. 
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of  the  volcanic  serie.s  of  the  Ochil  Hills  are  to  he 
observed  at  the  west  end  of  the  chain.  But  as 
the  whole  succession  of  rocks  cannot  conveniently 
be  obtained  along  one  line,  it  is  better  to  make 
several  traverses,  starting  in  each  case  from  a known 
horizon.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  three  parallel 
sections,  we  may  obtain  the  whole  series  of  lavas 
and  tuffs  in  continuous  order.  The  first  line  ot 
section  starts  in  the  lowest  part  ot  the  tulfs 
represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  group  in  lig. 
80,  and  runs  up  to  the  first  thick  ashy  intercala- 
tion among  the  lavas.  Following  this  bed  south- 
westward  to  the  Burn  of  Sorrow,  we  make  from 
tliat  horizon  a second  traverse  across  the  strike 
to  the  summit  of  King’s  Seat  Hill  (2111  feet 
above  the  sea),  where  we  meet  with  a well-marked 
lava  which  can  be  traced  south-westwards,  gradu- 
ally descending  the  southern  escarpment  of  the 
hills  until  it  reaches  the  boundary  fault  near  the 
village  of  Menstrie.  Starting  again  from  this 
definite  horizon,  we  take  a third  line  across  the 
top  of  Huniyat  (1373  feet)  to  the  plain  of  Sheriff- 
muir,  and  there  pass  beyond  the  volcanic  series 
into  the  overlying  red  sandstones.  Arranged  thus 
in  continuous  vertical  sequence  the  succession  is 
found  to  be  a,s  represented  in  Fig.  81.  Tlie  total 
thickness  of  volcanic  material  amounts  to  more 
than  GoOO  feet. 

In  this  vast  pile  of  volcanic  ejections  the 
lavas  are  almost  entirely  andesites  ot  the  usual 
characters.  They  include  many  slaggy  and 
amygdaloidal  varieties,  some  beautiful  porphyries 
with  large  tabular  felspars,  likewise  tlie  resin- 
ous or  glassy  variety  already  referred  to  as 
occurring  above  Airthrey  Castle.  Their  upper 
and  under  surfaces  show  the  same  structure  as 
already  described  in  those  of  the  coast-sections  in 
the  Montrose  tract.  They  include  also  more  acid 
lavas,  like  the  pale  pink  decom]3osing  felsites  ol 
the  Pentland  Hills. 

The  tuffs  and  conglomerates  occirr  on  many 
platforms  throughout  the  succession  ot  lava-sheets. 
They -form  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  whole 
volcanic  series,  but  tliey  are  most  abundant  towards 
the  top,  and  are  best  displayed  at  the  western 
end  of  the  hills.  In  Dumyat  they  form  a con- 
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spicuous  feature.  The  whole  of  that  hill  consists  of  a constant  alternation 
of  lavas  (chiefly  slaggj"  andesites,  but  including  also  one  felsitic  how)  with 
hands  of  coarse  and  finer  tuff  and  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  greatest 
continuous  mass  of  this  fragmental  material  is  (500  or  700  feet  thick. 
From  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  included  blocks  it  obviously  imrst  have 
been  formed  of  ashes,  stones  and  huge  pieces  of  lava  ejected  from  some 
vent  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  individual  blocks  in  this 
mass  are  as  large  as  a Highland  crofter’s  cottage. 

The  uppermost  lavas  of  Dumyat  dip  under  a still  higher  series  of  coarse 
volcanic  conglomerates  entirely  made  up  of  andesitic  debris  and  reaching  a 
thickness  of  about  1000  feet.  This  enormous  accumulation  was  probably 
due  partly  to  the  abrasion  of  exposed  cones  and  lava-ridges,  and  partly  to 
volcanic  discharges  of  fragmentary  materials.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
even  amidst  tliese  evidences  of  the  most  vigorous  volcanic  activity  we  have 
also  proofs  of  quiet  sedimentation  and  traces  of  the  fishes  that  lived  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  This  particidar  zone  of  coarse  conglomerate  as  it 
extends  in  a south-westerly  direction  becomes  finer,  and  its  upper  part 
passes  into  a chocolate-coloured  sandstone  which  has  been  quarried  at 
Wolfe’s  Hole,  Westerton,  Bridge  of  Allan,  at  a distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  where  the  line  of  section  runs,  which  is  embodied  in  the  diagram. 
Fig.  81.  It  was  from  this  locality  that  the  specimens  of  Eucephalasins, 
Ptemspis  and  Scapliaspiis  were  obtained  which  were  described  by  Professor 
Piay  Lankester.^ 

Alrove  the  last-named  thick  group  of  coarse  volcanic  conglomerates  a 
solitary  sheet  of  dark  slaggy  andesite  may  be  observed.  This  lava  is  then 
overlain  by  the  great  depth  of  chocolate-coloured  and  red  sandstones  and 
marls  of  the  plain  of  Strathmore  (c  in  Fig.  81).  Nevertheless  a few 
hundred  feet  up  in  these  sedimentary  deposits  we  meet  with  yet  one 
further  thin  sheet  of  lava — the  last  known  eruption  of  the  long  volcanic 
history  of  this  district. 

Before  quitting  the  Ochil  range  I may  refer  to  the  evidence  there 
obtainable  as  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  separate  sheets  of  lava.  The 
western  end  of  this  range  affords  great  facilities  for  following  out  individual 
lieds  of  andesite  along  the  Imre  terraced  front  of  the  great  escarpment. 
Thus,  the  easily  recognizable  porphyrite  which  caps  King’s  Seat  Hill,  above 
Tillicoultry  (see  Fig.  68),  can  be  traced  winding  along  the  hill-slopes  until 
it  descends  to  the  plain,  and  is  then  lost  under  the  great  fault,  at  the  foot 
of  Dumyat — a distance  of  more  than  six  miles.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  from  the  Ochil  line  of  vents  streams  of  lava 
should  have  rolled  along  the  iloor  of  the  lake  across  to  the  base  of  the 
Highland  slopes,  10  or  12  miles  distant.  We  cannot  tell,  of  course, 
whether  any  buried  vents  lie  below  the  plain  of  Strathmore,  but  certainly 
no  unquestionable  trace  of  vents  has  yet  been  found  among  the  crystalline 
rocks  along  the  borders  of  the  Highlands.'^ 

1 Pala'O'iUoc/raphical  Society,  voLs.  xxi.  (1867)  and  xxiii.  (1869). 

- Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  possible  connection  of  the  younger  Highland  granites 
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Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  sills  m 
this  region,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  the  acid  group  of  Lintratheii  porphyry 
and  the  more  basic  sheets  behveeii  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  lorfar  Ihis 
scarcity  no  doubt  arises  in  part  from  the  extent  to  which  the  rocks  that 
underlie  the  volcanic  series  are  concealed.  Yet  it  is  notevoithy  that  alon 
the  coast-section  of  these  rocks  near  Stonehaven  hardly  any  intrusive  sheets 

are  to  be  seen. 

3.  Tlic  Arran  and  Cantyrc  Centre 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Ochil  cliain  should  be  broken  across  and 
buried  under  vounger  formations  at  the  very  place  where  some  ol  the  most 
interesting  veiits  in  the  whole  area  of  the  Old  Fed  Sandstone 
been  looked  for.'  We  have  to  pass  westwards  across  the  lirth  ot  Ll}de  to 
the  Isle  of  Arran  before  we  again  meet  with  rocks  of  the  same  age  and 

""^'“irthe  course  of  the  recent  work  of  the  Geological  Survej^  in  that 
island,  Mr.  W.  Gunn  has  discovered  that  the  Lower  Old  Led  Sandstone 
includes  some  interstratified  volcanic  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Xoith  G en 
Sannox,  and  he  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  notes 
“ The  area  in  which  the  volcanic  intercalations  occur  is  much  faiilted  and 
only  a part  of  it  has  been  maiiped  in  detail,  but  the  position  of  the  iiiter- 
Sded  igneous  rocks  is  quite  clear.  The  Old  Led  Sandstone  here  consis  s 
of  three  distinct  members,  the  lowest  of  which  is  made  up  ot  coarse,  we 
rounded  conglomerates,  alternating  with  sandstones  and  purple  mudstones^ 
Above  this,  and  apparently  uncoiiforniable  to  it,  is  a iniddle  saies  of  lig 
coloured  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  the  pebbles  in  which  are  maiiilj  o 
(luartz  Finally  comes  an  upper  series  of  red  sandstones  and  coiiglomeiates, 
ihich  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  section  and  it  is  this  senes  which 
has  generally  been  taken  as  the  typical  Old  Led  .Sandstone  of  the  islai  . 
The  volcanic  series  is  intercalated  between  tlie  middle 

cdven  above,  and  may  be  seen  in  several  places  on  the  hillside  between  the 
shepherd’s  house  at  Nortli  Sannox  and  Laggan.  It  consists  mainly  ot  old 
lavLbeds  of  a dull  reddish  or  purplish  colour,  often  soft  and  m pl^ces  much 
decomposed.  It  seems  basic  in  character.  A specimen  from  near  the 
Fallen  Locks,  examined  by  Mr.  Teall,  was  found  to  be  too  much  altered  toi 
precise  determination,  but  was  probably  a basalt  originally.  These  rocks  do 

not  occur  on  the  cotxst.  . r r.i 

I„  the  smithern  extremity  of  Coi.tyre  tome  unporte.t  relies  ot  he 

voloairic  rooks  of  the  Lower  Old  lied  Wstooe  have  been  .mc»t  j 
detected  and  nmpred  tor  the  Geological  bi.rvcy  by  SIi,  h.  G.  hjmes. 

...  , . ■ „nrtl.-easteni  part  of  Lake  Caledonia  ; also  to  the  oceurrenee  of 

with  the  volcanic^  senes  ^ crystalline  schists  near  Loch  Lomond  (cente,  p.  272). 

isolated  masses  of  ireec  “ P exiimple  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  a volcanic  band  near 

1 The  Ochil  area  - - ,pydden  disappearance  of  the  rentland  lavas  and  tufts 

Its  centre  owing  ^ ^ another  striking  illustration. 

on  the  northern  Side  ot  the  is52  an  account  of  the  geology  of  the  southern 

porUo^of  CaiityreV  He'  gmiiped  all  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  district  as  one  series,  which  he 
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This  division  of  the  system  has  been  ascertained  by  him  to  be  extensively 
developed  to  the  south  of  Campbeltown,  and  to  include  some  small  but 
interesting  remains  of  the  volcanic  action  which  was  so  marked  a feature  in 
the  areas  of  Lake  Caledonia,  lying  further  to  the  east.  To  the  student  of 
volcanic  geology,  indeed,  this  small  tract  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
Argyllshire  has  a peculiar  interest,  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  British  Isles 
have  the  phenomena  of  the  eruptive  vents  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
been  more  admirably  laid  bare.  Not  only  are  there  necks  in  the  interior 
like  that  represented  in  Fig.  82;  but  others  have  been  dissected  by  the 


Fio.  82. — View  of  Ciioc  Garth,  Southend,  Campheltowu.  A volcanic  neck  of  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
age,  ahont  400  yards  wide  in  its  longer  diameter. 


waves  along  the  southern  shore,  and  their  relations  to  the  deposits  of 
fragmentary  material  showered  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake  have  been 
more  or  less  clearly  exposed. 

At  Keil  Point,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  most  southerly  headland  of 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  some  reddish  and  purplish  highly  felspathic  sandstones 
(a  in  Fig.  83)  dipping  towards  the  east  are  found  to  pass  upward  into 
coarse  volcanic  breccias  (/;),  which,  followed  eastwards,  lose  almost  all  trace 
of  stratification,  and  are  then  abruptly  succeeded  by  a neck  of  coarse 
agglomerate  (r)  measuring  25  yards  from  north  to  south,  where  its  limits 
can  be  seen,  and  at  least  12  yards  from  west  to  east.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  breccias  to  the  west  and  the  agglomerate  of  the 

regarded  as  later  than  tlie  Coal-formation  and  possibly  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  north-east 
ol  Ireland.  He  made  no  distinction  between  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  vonnwer 
unconformable  conglomerates  {quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  viii.  (1852),  j,.  406).  " ” 
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neck,  except  by  the  rude  bedding  of  the  former  which  pas.s  down  into  the 
well-bedded  sandstones. 

The  agglomerate  is  a thoroughly  volcanic  rock.  The  materials  consist 
chiehy  of  angular  blocks  of  a pale  purplish  or  lilac  highly  porphyritic  mica- 
porphyrite,  with  large  white  felspars  and  hexagonal  tables  of  black  mica. 
These  blocks  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  slags  from  their  cavernous, 
weathered  surfaces,  but  this  rough  aspect  is  found  on  examination  to  be 
due  to  the  decay  of  their  felspars. 


Fig.  83. — Section  of  volcanic  series  on  beach,  Southend,  Campbeltown. 

a,  Fine  reddish  and  purplish  highly  felspathic  sandstones,  largely  composed  of  poridiyry-debris  and  passing  up  into 
coarse  breccias  ; h,  volcanic  breccias,  coarse  and  only  rudely  stratilied,  formed  of  blocks  of  porphyry,  sand- 
stone fine  tnff  and  ainlesite,  together  with  water-worn  quartzite  jMibhlGS  derivcfl  from  some  conglomerate  ; 
c,  coarse  unstratilied  agglomerate  forming  a neck. 


Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  among  the  contents  of  this  neck  is 
the  number  of  well-rounded  and  smoothed  pebbles  and  boulders  of  quartzite. 
These  are  dispersed  at  random  through  the  mass,  and  are  often  placed 
oil  end.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  water-worn  stones,  hut  the 
contrast  of  their  smooth  surfaces  and  rounded  forms  wdtli  the  rough  angular 
blocks  of  igneous  material  is  so  striking  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  cannot  have  acquired  their  water-w'orn  character  in  the  deposit 
where  they  now  lie.  Their  positions  and  their  occurrence  wdtli  ejected 
volcanic  blocks  suggest  that  they  too  were  discharged  by  volcanic  explo- 
sions. They  so  exactly  resemble  the  quartzite  boulders  and  pebbles  in 
the  neighbouring  Old  Pied  Conglomerates  that  there  can  he  little  hesitation 
ill  regarding  them  as  derived  from  these  conglomerates.  They  seem  to  me 
to  have  come  from  a lower  part  of  the  Old  Picd  Sandstone,  wdiieh  was 
shattered  by  volcanic  energy  either  before  the  conglomerates  were  firmly 
consolidated  or  afterwards  by  such  violent  explosions  as  served  to  separate 
the  pebbles  from  the  matrix  of  the  rock. 

There  occur  also  in  the  agglomerate  blocks  of  fine  tnff  and  ashy  sandstone 
sometimes  four  feet  long,  and  often  stuck  on  end,  showing  that  the  deposits 
of  earlier  eruptions  were  broken  up  during  the  drilling  ot  tliis  little  vent. 

A few  hundred  yards  further  east  a larger  neck  rises  on  the  beach, 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  old  Celtic  chapel  of  St.  Colnmha.  It  con- 
sists also  of  exceedingly  coarse  agglomerate,  with  andesite  blocks  three  and 
four  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  about  125  yards  lu’oad  from  east  to  west, 
on  wliich  sides  it  is  seen  to  be  flanked  by  coarse  volcanic  breccias  and 
conglomerates,  resembling  in  composition  the  materials  of  the  neck,  but 
showing  an  increasingly  definite  stratification  as  they  are  traced  eastward 
in  the  ascending  succession  of  deposits.  Following  the  section  in  still 
the  same  easterly  direction  along  the  coast,  we  find  that  hands  of  fine 
felspathic  sandstone,  marking  probably  intervals  of  quiescence,  are  again 
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and  again  succeeded  bv  coarse  brecciated  conglomerates  of  igneous  materials, 
which  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  due  to  a renewal  of  violent  eruptions, 
lly  degrees  the  evidence  of  stratification  and  of  attrition  among  the 
volcanic  materials  becomes  more  pronounced  as  the  ascending  section  is 
followed;  blocks  of  andesite,  even  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  assume 
well-rolled,  rounded,  water-worn  forms,  like  the  pebbles  of  quartzite  associ- 
ated with  them,  and  eventually  the  strata  return  to  the  usual  aspect  of  the 
conglomerates  of  the  district. 

I have  ner'er  seen  anywhere  better  proofs  of  volcanic  explosions, 
contemporaneous  with  a gi’oup  of  sti’ata,  and  of  the  distribution  of  volcanic 
fragmentary  material  round  the  vents.  A further  point  of  much  interest  is 
the  additional  evidence  furnished  by  this  shore-section  of  considerable  wave- 
action  during  the  accumulation  of  the  coarse  conglomerates.  To  give  to 
blocks  of  porphyrite  two  feet  in  diameter  a smoothed  and  rounded  form 
must  have  required  the  action  of  water  in  eonsideralile  agitation. 

4.  The  Ulster  Centres 

From  the  volcanic  breccias  and  conglomerates  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to 
the  coast  of  Antrim  in  a straight  line  is  a distance  of  little  more  than 
twenty  miles.  On  a clear  day  the  Old  Tied  Sandstone  of  Cross  Slieve,  and 
the  range  of  cliffs  in  which  it  abruptly  descends  to  the  sea  between  Cushen- 
dall  and  Cushendun,  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  Argyllshire  shore.  The 
geologist  who  passes  from  the  Scottish  to  the  Irish  sections  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  the  rocks  in  the  two  countries,  and 
with  the  persistence  of  the  types  of  conglomei’ate  in  Lake  Caledonia. 

A picturesqrre  section  has  been  laid  bare  between  the  Coastguard 
Station  south  of  Cushendall  and  Cushendun  T>ay.^  At  the  south  side  of  the 
little  inlet  of  Cushenchdl,  a compact  dull  quartz-porphyry  is  exposed  in  crags 
along  the  shore.  This  rock  ranges  in  colour  from  dark  birnvn  and  purple  to 
pale-green  and  buff.  Its  texture  also  varies,  as  well  as  the  pro]>ortion  of  its 
felspar-crystals  and  quartz-blebs.  Some  parts  have  a ea-\'eruous  structure, 
like  that  of  an  amygdaloid,  the  small  globular  cavities  being  filled  with 
green  decomposition  products. 

The  stratigraphical  relations  of  this  rock  are  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is 
certainly  older  than  the  Old  lied  conglomerates  which  lie  to  the  north  of  it, 
for  these  are  largely  made  up  of  its  fragments.  The  matrix  of  these  detrital 
masses  con.sists  mainly  of  the  comminuted  debris  of  the  porphyry.  The 
pebbles  include  all  the  varieties  of  that  rock,  and  are  tolerably  well- 
rounded.  Thei'e  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  volcanic  action  among  these 
conglomerates.  They  resemble,  however,  many  of  the  conglomerates  in  the 
Midland  Valley  of  Scotland,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  those  on  the  Forfar- 
shire and  Kincardineshire  coast,  are  in  great  part  made  of  the  detritus 

1 For  descriptions  of  tliis  district  see  J.  Bryce,  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.  i.  (1834)  p.  396,  v.  (1837)  p. 
69  ; J.  Kelly,  Proc.  Itoy.  Irish  Acad,  x.  (1868),  p.  239.  The  area  is  contained  in  Sheet  14  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  was  mapped  by  Mr.  A.  M‘Honry  and  described  by  him  in  the 
accompanying  Explanatory  Jlemoir  (1886),  pp.  12,  25. 
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of  andesitic  lavas.  The  Cusheudall  rocks  become  coarser  as  they  are  traced 
northwards  into  lower  members  of  the  series,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
proportion  of  porphyry-debris  in  their  constitution  diminishes,  and  materials 
from  the  metaniorphic  series  take  its  place.  Thus  at  Cushendun  the  per- 
centage of  quartz-pebbles  rises  to  70  or  80.  These  blocks,  ot  all  sizes  up 
to  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  are  admirably  rounded  and  smoothed,  like 
those  in  the  Stonehaven  section  and  those  among  the  conglomerates  at  the 
south  end  of  Cantyre.  Fragments  of  the  porphyry,  however,  still  continue  to 
appear,  and  the  matrix  show's  an  admixture  of  the  finer  detritus  of  that  rock. 

I may  remark  in  passing  that  no  conglomerates  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone 
show  more  strikingly  than  these  at  Cushendun  the  effects  of  mechanical  crush- 
ing subsequent  to  deposition  and  consolidation.  In  many  parts  of  the  rock  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  a rounded  block  that  has  not  been  fractured.  Some 
of  them,  indeeil,  may  be  seen  cut  into  lialf  a dozen  slices,  which  have  been 
pushed  over  each  other  under  the  strain  of  strong  lateral  or  vertical  pressure. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country,  after  passing  over  the  broad  Tertiarj' 
basaltic  plateau  of  Antrim,  W'e  come  upon  a large  area  of  Lower  Old  lied 
Sandstone  in  Tyrone.  It  stretches  from  Pomeroy  to  Loch  Erne,  a distance 
of  about  30  miles,  and  is  about  12  miles  broad.  In  lithological  character 
the  strata  of  this  tract  exactly  resemble  parts  of  the  deposits  of  Lake 
Caledonia  in  Central  Scotland.  They  include  also  a volcanic  series  which, 
dow'ii  to  the  smallest  points  of  detail,  may  be  paralleled  in  the  sister  island.^ 
This  interesting  westward  prolongation  of  the  volcanic  record  consists  of 
a number  of  outlying  patches  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 

The  largest  of  these  patches  lies  to  the  south  of  Pomeroy,  where  it  forms 
a line  of  hills  about  four  miles  long,  and  covers  an  area  of  some  five  square 
miles.  The  rocks  consist  of  successive  sheets  of  andesite-lavas.  These,  as 
a rule,  are  not  markedly  cellular,  though  they  include  some  characteristic 
amygdaloids.  A distingushing  feature  of  some  of  the  sheets  is  their  remark- 
ably well-developed  liow-structure.  Thus  on  Sentry  Box,  at  the  north-western 
end  of  the  ridge,  the  fissility  resulting  from  this  structure  so  perfectly  divides 
the  rock  into  parallel  flags  that  the  material  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
bedded  rock.  Where  this  structure  Iras  been  produced  in  a cellular  lava, 
the  cavities  have  been  drawn  out  and  flattened  in  the  direction  ot  flow. 

I have  not  observed  true  tuffs  in  any  of  the  sections  traversed  by  me 
in  this  district.  But  the  conglomerates  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
contemporaneous  outpouring  of  the  lavas.  Thus,  in  a brook  a little  west  of 
lleclain,  five  miles  south  of  Pomeroy,  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  84  may  be 
seen.  At  the  base  lies  a coarse  conglomerate  (a)  largely  composed  of 
andesite-debris,  the  stones  being  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  district,  well 
rounded.  Then  comes  a series  of  green  and  reddish  highly-felspathic  sand- 
stones (&),  followed  by  an  exceedingly  coarse  conglomerate  (c),  formed  mainly 
of  the  debris  of  andesites,  especially  lumps  of  slag.  Some  of  the  stones 

1 This  area  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  represented  on  Sheets  33,  34,  45  and  46  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  and  the  igneon.s  I'ochs  are  described  in  the  Memoirs  on  Sheets  33  (1886,  p.  17) 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Kilroe,  and  34  (1878,  p.  16)  by  Mr.  J.  Nolan. 
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measure  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  are  well  'water- worn.  Immediately 
over  this  mass  of  detritus  lies  the  lowest  sheet  of  andesite-lava  (d). 


Fig.  84. — Section  of  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series,  Reclain,  live  miles  south  of  Pomeroy. 


Some  sections  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  afford  further 
evidence  of  volcanic  action  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  of  this  region.  At  Farm  Hill,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
felspathic  sandstones  and  breccias  enclose  angular  and  subangular  pieces  of 
various  andesites,  and  occasionally  even  pieces  of  tuff.  Xeai-  these  strata  a 
decayed  andesite  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a stream,  and  a fresher  variety  is 
([uarried  at  Farm  Hill.  A little  further  south  another  variety  of  andesite 
is  exposed  in  two  quarries  at  fiecarson  Meeting-House — a fine  granular 
purplish-grey  rock,  with  abundantly -diffused  htematite 
pseudomorphs,  probably  after  a pyroxene,  and  sometimes 
strongly  amygdaloidal. 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  this  region  of  Ulster 
included  several  centres  of  volcanic  activity  during  the 
deposition  of  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and 
that  the  lavas  and  volcanic  conglomerates  Ijelonged  to 
precisely  the  same  types  as  those  of  the  same  geological 
age  which  occur  so  almndantly  in  Scotland. 

Further  south-west,  near  Boyle,  in  the  county  of 
Eoscommon,  certain  curious  felspathic  breccias  in  the  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  have  been  mapped  as  “ felstone.”  ^ So  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  examine  them,  however,  they  are 
entirely  of  fragmental  origin.  They  contain  pieces  of 
andesitic  and  felsitic  rocks,  with  fragments  of  devitrified 
Fk!.  85.  Section  of  alass,  whicli  undoubtedly  point  to  the  occurrence  of 
iit"  Ci-os'siia  Chapel,  volcanic  eruptions  during  their  deposition,  though  no 
north-east  of  Boyle,  ^^ffg  lavas  appear  to  crop  out  in  the  narrow  strip  of 

“ shui™?™  sremi  fomiatioii  tlicrc  exposed. 


and  grey  licanl  sand- 
stones and  grits,  some 
bands  strongly  fel- 
.spatlnc;  c,  tine  cnm- 
7)act  felspathic  breccia, 
with  angular  chip.s  of 
different  felsites  and 
andesites,  etc. 


The  accompanying  section  (Fig.  85)  may  he  seen  on 
the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Boyle.  tYhere  quarried 
on  the  roadside  to  the  north  of  Boyle,  the  series 
of  deposits  liere  represented  contains  a bed  of  coarse 
and  exceedingly  compact  breccia,  similar  to  that  just 
referred  to,  but  containing  angular  and  subangular  fragments  six  or  eight 
inches  long.  The  joints  of  these  compact  strata  are  remarkably  sharp  and 
clean  cut,  so  that  where  the  fragmentary  character  is  not  very  distinct 
tlie  rocks  might  easily  he  mistaken  on  casual  inspection  for  felsites. 


’ See  Sheet  66  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  E.-cplanatioii  to  that  sheet  (1878),  p.  15.  The 
rocks  were  previously  described  by  ,Tukes  and  Foot,  Journ.  Roy.  (leol.  Soe.  Ireland,  vol.  i.  (1866), 
p.  249. 
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VOLCANOES  OF  THE  LOWER  OLD  BED  SANDSTONE  OF  “ LAKE 
CALEDONIA  ” — Continued 


The  Southern  Chain— The  Pentland  Volcano— The  Biggar  Centre— The  Duneaton 
Centre — The  Ayrshire  Volcanoes. 


We  have  now  to  note  the  leading  features  of  the  groups  of  volcanic  rocks 
distributed  along  the  southern  line  of  vents  already  described.  At  least 
four  different  centres  of  eruption  may  be  observed  on  that  line.  Their 
mutual  limits  are,  on  the  whole,  better  seen  than  those  of  the  northern  line, 
for  from  the  north-eastern  to  the  south-western  end  of  the  volcanic  belt  the 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  and  rocks  of  older  date  are  almost  continuously  exposed 
at  the  surface.  The  encroaching  areas  of  Carboniferous  formations  in 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  interrupt  but  do  not  entirely  conceal  the  volcanic 
tracts. 

II.  THE  SOUTHERN  CHAIN  OF  VOLCANOES  IN  “ LAKE  CALEDONIA 
0.  The  Pentland  Volcano 

Beginning  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  line  we  first  come  upon  the 
classic  "area  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  for  the  study  of  which  the  geologist  is 
prepared  by  the  admirable  description  of  Charles  Maelaren,^  and  the  earlier 
geognostical  papers  of  Jameson.^  The  area  mapped  in  detail  is  represented 
in  Sheet  32  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  published  in  1859,  and 
described  in  the  Memoir  accompanying  that  sheet. 

When  in  these  earlj^  days  I surveyed  this  ground  I found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  understand.  Being  then  myself  but  a beginner  in  geology,  and 
the  study  of  old  volcanic  rocks  not  having  yet  advanced  much  beyond  its 
elementary  stage,  I failed  to  disentangle  the  puzzle.  Lot  until  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  largely  spent  in  the  investigation  of  volcanic  rocks  else- 
where, had  I an  opportunity  of  resurveying  the  ground  and  bringing  to  its 

' J.  Sketch  of  the  Ucolocjy  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  1839.  The  detailed  descriptious  hi  tins 
work  are  aceonipained  with  a map  and  two  plates  of  sections.  In  the  map  all  the  volcanic  rocks 
are  represented  by  one  colour.  In  the  sections  the  bedding  of  the  rocks  is  shown,  and  an 
indication  is  given  of  the  succession  of  their  chief  varieties. 

•■i  See  specially  Mem.  Wernerian  Soc.  vol.  ii.  ; also  MacKnight  in  vol.  i.  The  account  of  the 
Pentland  Hills  by  Hay  Cunningham  in  vol.  vii.  (1838)  is  clear  but  brief. 
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renewed  study  a wider  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A new  edition  of  the 
map  was  issued  in  1892,  and  I shall  here  embody  in  my  summary  the 
chief  results  obtained  in  the  course  of  this  revision. 

The  most  obvioir.s  features  in  the  Pentland  area  are  the  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  volcanic  rocks  at  the  north  end  of  the  chain,  their  rapid 
diminution  and  disappearance  towards  the  south-west,  the  abrupt  truncation 
of  the  bedded  masses  by  the  line  of  craggy  declivity  which  forms  the 
northern  termination  of  the  hills,  and  lastly,  the  continuation  of  the  volcanic 
series  northward  in  a totally  different  form  in  the  lower  eminences  of  the 
Braid  Hills. 

The  length  of  the  whole  volcanic  tract  is  about  eleven  miles  ; its  breadth 
at  the  widest  northern  part  is  four  miles,  but  from  that  maximum  it  dwindles 
southwards  and  dies  out  in  seven  miles.  Its  western  side  is  in  large  measure 
flanked  by  the  unconformable  overlap  of  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  formations,  though  in  some  places  the  base  of  the 
volcanic  series  is  seen.  The  eastern  boundary  is  chiefly  formed  by  a large 
fault  which  brings  down  the  Carboidferous  rocks  against  the  volcanic  ridge. 
At  the  northern  end,  this  ridge  plunges  unconformably  under  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  of  the  southern  outskirts  of  Edinburgh. 

The  bedded  aspect  of  the  truncated  end  of  the  Pentland  chain,  as  seen 
from  the  north,  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  281).  The  rocks  dip  to  the 
south-east,  hence  the  lower  members  of  the  series  are  to  be  found  along  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hills. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  Geological  Survey  map  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  main  body  of  the  Pentland  Hills  are  arranged  in  alternations  of 


:fillermui  rJiUi  Caerkettort  Kill 


Fig.  86. — Suction  across  tlie  north  uinl  of  the  Peiitlainl  Hills,  from  Warklaw  Hill  to  Pentland  Mains. 

Length  about  five  miles. 


1.  Upper  Silurian  grits  and  shales,  not  seen  where  the  line  of  section  crosses;  2 2.  Andesites  and  diabases  in 
mnneroiis  interstratified  sheets ; 2 s.  Intercalated  sandstones  and  conglomerates ; 3.  Felsitic  tutts  and 
breccias  and  ortliophyre  sheets  ; n,  Volcanic  neck ; 4.  Lower  Carboniferous  stiuta  lying  unconformably  on  and 
overlapping  the  volcanic  series;  5.  Calcifcrous  Sandstones  and  Carboniferous  I.iine.stone  series  brought  down 
against  tlie  volcanic  series  by  a fault  (/). 

.somewhat  ba.sic  and  more  acid  bauds.  The  most  basic  sheet.s  are  some 
amygtlaloidal  diabases  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  series  which  make  their 
appearance  in  Warklaw  Hill  (Fig.  86).  The  greater  number  of  the  dark 
lavas  are  varieties  of  andesite,  sometimes  tolerably  compact,  sometimes 
highly  cellular  and  amygdaloidal.  But  interstratified  with  these  are  thick 
sheets  of  wliat  used  to  be  called  “ claystone,”  a term  which  here  comprised 
decayed  felsites  (orthophyres),  and  also  felsitic  tuffs  and  breccias.  The  re- 
markably acid  nature  of  some  of  these  rocks  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  volcanic  series  at  the  north  end  of  the  hills  is 
about  7000  feet,  but  as  neither  the  top  nor  the  bottom  is  there  visible,  it 
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may  be  considerably  greater.  At  these  maximum  dimensions  the  rocks  form 
the  high  scarped  front  of  tlie  Pentlaud  Hills,  which  rises  into  so  prominent 
a feature  in  the  southern  landscape  of  Edinburgh.  A series  of  transverse 
sections  across  the  chain  from  north  to  south  will  illustrate  its  structure 
and  history.  These  I shall  here  describe,  reserving  for  subseciueut  con- 
sideration tlie  great  vent  of  the  Braid  Hills. 

A section  taken  through  the  north  end  of  the  chain,  where  the  maxi- 
mum depth  of  volcanic  material  is  exposed,  presents  the  arrangement 
represented  in  Fig.  86.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  base  of  the  series  is  here 
concealed  by  the  unconformable  overlap  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
on  the  west  side,  while  the  top  is  cut  off  by  the  great  fault  which  on  the 
east  side  brings  down  the  Midlothian  Coalfield. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates  (4)  creep  over  the  edge  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanic  series  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  They  contain  abundant 


Fig.  87.— View  of  tlie  laYa-escarpraeuts  of  Warklnw  Hill,  Pentland  clmiii,  from  the  north-west. 


pebbles  of  the  lavas,  and  were  evidently  laid  down  along  a shore  from  which 
the  Pentland  rocks  rose  steeply  into  laud.  Thougli  tlie  actual  base  of  the 
lavas  is  not  seen  here,  two  miles  further  to  the  south  highly-inclined 
Upper  Silurian  shales  and  mudstones  are  found  emerging  uncoiiformably 
from  under  the  volcanic  pile,  and  similar  strata  probably  underlie  Warklaw 
Hill  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  Upper  Silurian  strata  pass  up  into  a 
lower  group  of  the  Lower  Old  Pied  Samlstone,  which  has  also  been  covered 
uncoiiformably  by  the  volcanic  series.  In  these  underlying  deposits  we 
have  evidence  of  the  pre-volcanic  accumulations  of  the  lake,  which  were 
broken  up  and  tilted  at  the  beginning  of  the  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  lowest  lavas,  consisting  of  well-marked  beds  of  diabase  (2),  present 
their  escarpments  to  the  north-west  and  dip  into  the  rising  ground,  as 
sketched  in  Fig.  87.  Their  characters  have  been  already  noticed  in  the 
general  petrography  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  volcanic  rocks.  Dark  solid 
compact  portions  of  them  pass  rapidly  into  coarsely  cellular  slag,  especially 
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along  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  tlie  several  sheets.  No  tuff  has  been 
noticed  between  these  basic  Hows,  but  here  and  there  thin  lenticular  layers 
of  sandstone,  lying  in  hollows  of  the  lava-sheets,  are  connected  with  vertical 
or  highly-inclined  ramifying  veins  of  similar  material,  with  the  jilains  of 
stratification  passing  across  the  breadth  of  the  veins.  These  features  are  an 
exact  reproduction  of  those  above  described  in  Forfarshire  and  Kincardine- 
shire. The  aniygdales  consist  of  chalcedony,  crystallized  quartz  and  calcite. 

Torduff  Hill,  which  rises  to  tlie  east  of  Warklaw,  consists  of  a mass  of 
coarse  volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate  (m),  markedly  felsitic  in  its  materials. 
It  probably  forms  a neck  marking  a small  volcanic  vent,  like  some  others 
at  the  north  end  of  the  chain  to  be  afterwards  referred  to. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Capelaw'  Hill,  the  next  eminence  in  an  easterly 
direction,  bedded  andesites,  with  an  intercalated  band  of  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  (2s),  appear  and  pass  under  rocks  of  so  decomposing  a kind 
that  no  good  sections  of  tliem  are  to  be  found.  The  hill  is  covered  with 
grass,  but  among  the  rubbisli  of  the  screes  pieces  of  felsite-like  rocks  and 
breccias  may  be  observed.  Some  of  these  blocks  show  an  alternation  of 
layers  of  felsitic  breccia  with  a fine  felsite-like  material  which  may  be  a 
tuff.  These  rocks,  conspicuous  by  the  light  colours  of  their  screes,  alternate 
further  up  with  other  dark  andesitic  lavas,  and  run  south-westward  for 
about  five  miles. 

Beyond  Capelaw  Hill,  upon  a band  of  these  pale  rocks,  comes  a thick 
group  of  sheets  of  dark  andesite,  which  form  the  main  mass  of  Allermuir 
Hill.  They  are  well  seen  from  the  south  side  and  likewise  from  the  north, 
dipping  towards  the  south-east  at  angles  of  from  35°  to  40°,  and  weathering 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  into  a succession  of  scars  and  slopes  which  show 
the  bedded  character  of  the  lavas. 

At  Caerketton  Hill  anotlier  liand  of  pale  material  forms  the  conspicuous 
craggy  face  so  familiar  in  the  aspect  of  the  Pentland  Hills  as  seen  from 
Edinburgh.  This  baud  consists  of  pale  felsitic  breccia,  and  amorphous, 
compact,  much  - decayed  rock,  regarding  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a fine  felsitic  tuff,  or  as  a decomposed 
felsite.  Tlie  band  is  better  seen  when  traced  southwards.  The  light  colour 
of  its  screes  makes  it  easily  followed  by  the  eye  even  from  a distance  along 
the  hill-tops  and  declivities. 

On  the  next  hill  to  the  south-west,  known  as  Castlelaw  Hill,  this  pale 
liand  of  rock  is  exposed  in  a few  crags  and  quarries,  and  its  debris,  pro- 
truding through  the  scanty  herbage,  slips  down  the  slopes.  On  its  north 
side  the  screes  display  the  same  felsitic  breccias  and  compact,  decayed  felsitic 
rocks,  occasionally  showing  a structure  like  the  How-structure  of  rhyolite. 
The  breccia  which  projects  in  blocks  from  the  summit  of  the  liill  has  been 
quarried  immediately  below  the  crest  on  tlie  south  side,  where  it  overlies 
a thin  intercalated  baud  of  a dull,  much-decomposed  porphyry. 

The  breccias  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  thoroughly  acid  rock- 
fragments,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  percentage  of  silica  shown  to  occur 
in  them.  These  fragments  vary  from  the  finest  lapilli  up  to  angular  pieces 
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several  indies  long.  They  not  infrequently  display  a line  and  e.xtreniely 
beautiful  flow-structure.  It  is  thus  quite  certain  that  there  are  acid 
breccias  intercalated  among  the  more  basic  lavas  of  the  northern  Pentlands, 
and  that  among  the  constituents  of  these  breccias  are  fragments  of  felsite 
or  perhaps  even  lithoid  rhyolite. 

We  may  therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  actual  outflows  of  felsitic 
lava  accompanied  the  discharge  of  those  highly-siliceous  tufis.  Unfortun- 
ately the  manner  in  which  the  rocks  decay  and  conceal  themselves  under 
their  own  debris  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  the  undoulitedly  fragmental 
bands  from  those  which  may  be  true  lavas.  But  an  occasional  opening, 
and  here  and  there  a scattei’od  loose  block,  serve  to  indicate  that  the  two 
groups  of  rock  certainly  do  coexist  in  this  pale  band,  which  can  be  followed 
through  the  chain  for  upwards  of  six  miles  until  it  is  cut  off  by  the  eastern 
boundary  fault. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  Castlelaw  Hill,  where  a quarry  has  been 
opened  above  the  Kirk  Burn,  blocks  of  felsite  may  be  observed  showing 
flow-structure  on  a large  sciile.  The  bands  of  varied  devitrification  are  some- 
times a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  weather  out  in  lighter  and  darker 
tints.  Some  of  them  have  retained  their  felsitic  texture  better  than  others, 
which  have  become  more  thoroughly  kaolinized.  That  these  are  not  decep- 
tive layers  of  diflerent  texture  in  fine  tuffs  is  made  quite  clear  by  some 
characteristic  rhyolitic  structures.  The  bands  are  not  quite  parallel,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  developed  lenticularly,  and  may  be  observed  to  be 
occasionally  puckered,  and  to  be  even  bent  back  and  folded  over  as  in 
ordinary  rhyolites.  Tliere  is  no  contortion  to  be  observed  among  the 
stratified  tuffs  of  the  hills.  This  irregularity  in  the  layers  is  obviously 
original,  and  can  only  be  due  to  the  flow  ot  a moving  lava. 

On  the  east  side  of  Castlelaw  Hill,  as  shown  in  Fig.  86,  dull  reddish 
andesites  overlie  the  pale  belt  of  felsitic  rocks.  Their  lower  bands  are 
marked  by  the  presence  of  well-formed  crystals  of  a dark  green  mica.  Their 
central  and  higher  portions  consist  of  porphyrites  of  the  prevalent  type, 
both  compact  and  vesicular.  These  lavas  continue  as  far  as  any  rock  can 
be  seen.  Beyond  the  boundary  fault,  the  Burdiehouse  Limestone  and  oil- 
shales  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  are  met  with,  inclined  at  high 
angles  against  the  hills.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  volcanic 
series  has  here  been  removed  from  sight  by  the  dislocation. 

If  now  we  move  three  miles  further  to  the  south-west  and  take  a 
second  section  across  the  Bentland  Hills,  it  will  be  found  to  expose  the 
arrangement  of  rocks  represented  in  Fig.  88.  At  the  western  end  the 
Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstones  (4)  and  Lower  Carboniferous  series  (5)  are  seen 
lying  unconformably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Upper  Silurian  shales  (1). 
North  Black  Hill  consists  of  a large  intrusive  sheet  of  pale  felsite  (F)  that 
has  broken  through  the  Silurian  strata  and  has  in  places  thrust  itself  between 
them  and  the  conglomerates  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  which  lie 
unconformably  upon  them.  In  the  neighbouring  Logan  Burn,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Habbie’s  Howe  Waterfall,  the  felsite  can  be  seen  injected  into  the  con- 
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glomerate.  The  felsitic  sill  of  North  Black  Hill  runs  for  a mile  and  a half 
along  the  western  base  of  the  volcanic  series,  and  has  a breadth  of  about 
half  a mile.  It  is  the  only  important  intrusive  mass  in  the  Pentland  Hills. 

To  the  south  of  the  Silurian  shales  that  lie  against  the  southern  flank 
of  North  Black  Hill,  pale  felsitic  tuffs  (3)  occur,  which  are  a continuation  of 
those  already  referred  to  as  running  southwards  from  Capelaw  Hill.  Above 
them  a series  of  andesites  (2),  with  intercalated  bands  of  tuff,  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  (2  s),  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  Logan  valley  and  part 
of  the  slopes  on  both  sides.  In  the  thickest  band  of  tuff's,  which  is  well- 


Fig.  88. — Section  across  the  Pentlaud  Hills  through  North  Black  Hill  and  Scahl  Law  (length  about 

three  miles). 


exposed  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  Loganlee  Eeservoir,  a group  of 
well-bedded  strata  occurs  from  less  than  an  inch  to  a foot  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. Generally  they  are  pale  in  colour,  and  are  made  up  of  white  felsitic 
detritus,  but  with  a sprinlcling  of  dull  purplish-red  fragments,  and  occasional 
larger  rounded  pieces  of  different  andesites.  Some  of  the  rocks  might  be 
called  felspathic  sandstones.  Other  bands  in  the  group  are  dark  purplish- 
red  in  tint,  and  consist  mainly  of  andesitic  debris,  with  a dusting  of  white 
felsitic  grains  and  fragments.  There  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  showers 
both  of  felsitic  and  of  andesitic  ashes  and  lapilli. 

The  dark  lavas  that  overlie  the  tuff's  are  likewise  well  displayed  along 
the  same  road-section.  They  vary  rapidly  from  extremely  compact  homo- 
geneous dark  blue  rocks,  that  weather  with  a greenish  crust,  to  coarse, 
slaggy  masses  and  amygdaloids. 

These  more  basic  lavas  are  a continuation  of  those  of  Allermuir  Hill, 
and,  as  at  that  locality,  they  plunge  here  also  under  the  same  band  of  white 
tuffs,  breccias  and  felsites  (3),  which  has  been  referred  to  as  stretching 


Green  La.^ 


^raidZaw 


Fig.  89.— Section  from  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Gutterford  Burn  through  Green  Law  and  Braid  Law  to 

Eight- Mile  Burn. 


southward  from  Caerketton  Crags.  This  band  must  here  be  at  least  500  feet 
thick.  It  forms  Scald  Law  (1808  feet)  and  the  surrounding  summits,  and 
thus  occu})ies  the  highest  elevations  in  the  Pentland  chain.  It  dips  beneath 
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the  uppermost  group  of  andesites,  which,  as  before,  ai’e  here  truncated  by 
the  eastern  fault  (/),  the  Caleiferous  Sandstones  and  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series  (6)  being  thrown  against  them. 

A third  section  (Lig.  89),  taken  two  miles  still  further  south,  shows  a 
remarkable  attenuation  of  the  volcanic  series,  and  the  appearance  of  a thick 
group  of  conglomerates  (2)  lying  conformably  below  that  series,  hut  resting 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  upper  Silurian  shales  (1).  The  thick  Aller- 
muir  porphyrites  are  here  reduced  to  a few  thin  beds  (3)  intercalated  among 
the  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  amidst  which  the  whole  volcanic  series 
dies  out  southward.  A detailed  section  of  the  rocks  exposed  on  the  western 
front  of  Braid  Law  shows  the  following  succession  : — 

Wliite  felsitio  rocks  of  Braid  Law  (4  in  Fig.  89). 

Coarse  conglomerate  passing  down  into  sandstone.  About  20  feet  visible. 

Dark  andesite,  4 feet. 

Parting  of  yellow  felspatliic  grit,  8 or  10  inches. 

Andesite,  10  feet. 

Hard  felspatliic  grit,  0 feet. 

Dark  green  aniygdaloidal  andesite,  2 feet. 

Yellow  felspatliic  sandstone  and  grit,  2 feet. 

Dark  green  aniygdaloidal  andesite,  6 feet. 

Felspatliic  grit  and  red  and  brown  sandstone,  4 feet. 

Dark  andesite,  perhaps  6 or  8 feet. 

Great  conglomerate  with  alternating  courses  of  sandstone,  rapidly  increasing  in 
thickness  southwards. 

Above  these  dwindling  Representatives  of  the  northern  andesitic  lavas 
comes  the  continuation  of  the  white  band  of  tuffs  and  breccias  of  Caer- 
ketton  and  Scald  Law  (4),  which  in  turn  dips  under  the  highest  group  of 
andesites.  The  Carboniferous  strata  (5)  are  brought  in  by  the  fault  (/). 
In  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond  this  line  of  section  the  volcanic 
series  disappears,  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  for  a brief  space  consists  only 
of  sedimentary  deposits. 

Besides  the  remarkable  alternation  of  basic  and  acid  ejections,  there  is  a 
further  notable  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  Bentland  Hills.  This  volcanic 
centre  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vents  anywhere  to  be 
seen  among  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Britain.  The  full  significance  of  this 
feature  may  best  be  perceived  if  we  advance  along  the  hills  from  their 
south-western  end.  As  has  now  been  made  clear,  the  volcanic  materials 
which  begin  about  the  line  of  the  North  Esk  near  Carlops  rapidly  augment 
in  thickness  until,  in  a distance  of  not  more  than  seven  miles,  they  attain  a 
thickness  of  about  1 000  feet,  and  then  form  the  great  scarped  front  of  the 
hills  that  look  over  Edinburgh.  But  at  the  base  of  tliat  wall  their  con- 
tinuity abruptly  ceases.  The  lower  ground,  which  extends  thence  to  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and  includes  the  group  of  the  Braid  Hills,  is 
occupied  by  another  and  more  complex  group  of  rocks  in  which  the  paral- 
lelism and  pei’sistence  so  marked  in  the  Bentland  chain  entii'ely  disappear. 

This  abrupt  truncation  of  the  bedded  lavas  and  tuffs  marks  approximately 
the  southern  margin  of  a large  vent  from  which  at  least  some,  if  not  most. 
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of  these  rocks  were  probably  ejected.  The  size  of  this  vent  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained  on  account  of  the  unconforniable  overspread  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata.  But  that  it  must  have  been  a large  and  important 
volcanic  orifice  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  tire  visible  area  ol  the 
materials  that  fill  it  up  measures  two  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  a mile  and  a half  from  south-east  to  north-west,  thus  including  a space 
of  rather  more  than  two  square  miles.  Its  original  limits  towards  the  north 
and  south  can  be  traced  by  help  of  the  bedded  lavas  that  partially  surround 
it,  but  on  the  two  other  sides  they  are  concealed  by  the  younger  formations. 
We  shall  probably  not  over-estimate  the  original  area  of  the  vent  if  we  state 
it  at  about  four  square  miles. 

The  materials  that  now  fill  this  imporant  orifice  consist  mainly  of  “ clay- 
stones,”  like  those  of  the  Pentland  series — dull  rocks,  meagre  to  the  touch, 
varying  in  texture  from  the  rough  porous  aspect  of  a sinter  through  stages 
of  increasing  firmness  till  they  become  almost  felsitic,  and  ranging  in  colour 
from  a dark  purple-red,  through  shades  of  lilac  and  yellow,  to  nearly  white. 


Fig.  90. — Sectiou  aci’oss  the  north  entl  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  soutliern  edge  of  the  Braid  Hill 

vent.  Length  about  two  miles. 

1 1.  Andesites ; 2.  Fine  tuUs,  etc.,  of  the  Braid  Hill  vent ; 3 .S  3.  Agglomerate  in  lateral  necks  with 

felsitic  iutnisious  (4). 

hut  often  strikingly  mottled.  A more  or  less  laminar  structure  is  often  to 
be  observed  among  them,  indicating  a dip  in  various  directions  (but  especially 
towards  the  north)  and  at  considerable  iingles.  Throughout  this  exceedingly 
fine-grained  material,  lines  of  small  lapilli  may  occasionally  he  detected,  also 
bands  of  breccia,  consisting  of  broken-up  tuff  of  the  same  character,  and 
of  fine  “ hornstone  ” and  felsite,  with  delicate  fiow-structure.  Exhibiting 
on  the  whole  so  little  structure,  this  tract  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
largely  of  fine  volcanic  dust  derived  from  the  explosion  of  felsitic  or  ortlio- 
phyric  lavas.  Some  portions  indeed  are  not  improbably  composed  of 
decayed  felsites,  like  those  which  present  so  many  difiiculties  to  the  geologist 
who  would  try  to  trace  their  course  among  the  other  lavas  and  tuffs  of  the 
Pentland  chain.  Various  veins,  dykes  and  small  bosses  of  felsite,  andesite 
and  even  more  basic  material,  such  as  fine  dolerite,  have  been  intruded  into- 
the  general  body  of  the  mass. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  main  vent  some  subordinate  necks  may  be 
observed  (3,  3 in  Pig.  90),  perhaps,  like  Torduff  Hill,  already  noticed  (Pig. 
86),  marking  lateral  eruptions  from  the  flanks  of  the  great  cone.  Three 
of  these  occur  in  a line  more  than  half  a mile  long,  possibly  indicating  a 
fissure  on  the  side  of  the  old  volcano,  running  in  a soutli- westerly  direction 
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from  the  southern  edge  of  the  vent.  The  smallest  of  them  measures  about 
500  feet  in  diameter;  the  largest  is  oblong  in  shape,  its  shorter  diameter 
being  about  500  feet,  and  its  longer  about  1000  feet.  The  materials  that 
fill  Siese  lateral  vents  are  coarse  agglomerates,  traversed  by  veins  and 
irregular  intrusions  of  a fine  horny  or  flinty  felsite. 

From  the  acid  character  of  most  of  the  rocks  that  now  fill  the  wide  vent 
of  the  Braid  Hills  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  least  the  last  eruptions  from  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  acid  tuffs  and  lavas.  The  upper  portion  of  the  volcanic 
series  being  everywhere  concealed,  there  are  no  means  left  to  verify  this 
inference  from  an  examination  of  the  ejected  material.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  pale  yellow  sandstones  which  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fault  and  are  exposed  in  the  Lyne  Water  above  West  Linton  are  in  great 
measure  composed  of  fine  felsitic  material.^  They  certainly  belong  to  a 
higher  horizon  than  the  most  southerly  lavas  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and 
if  they  have  not  derived  their  volcanic  detritus  from  the  Biggar  volcanic 
area,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  obtained  it  from  the  vent  of  the  Braid 
Hills.  In  any  case  they  show  that  after  the  lavas  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Pentland  Hills  were  buried,  acid  volcanic  detritus  continued  to  be 
abundantly  distributed  over  this  part  of  the  floor  of  Lake  Caledonia. 

6.  The  Biggar  Ccntrc’- 

,\nother  distinct  group  of  volcanoes  had  its  centre  about  25  miles 
south-westward  from  the  Braid  vent,  and  on  the  same  line  as  those  of  the 
Pentland  Hills.  In  no  part  of  the  basin  can  the  isolation  of  the  different 
volcanic  clusters  be  so  impressively  observed  as  in  the  area  to  the  south- 
west of  these  hills.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lavas  and  tuffs  from  the  Braid 
vent  die  out,  and  on  the  otlier,  as  we  follow  the  conglomerates  south-west- 
wards, a new  volcanic  series  immediately  makes  its  a]ipearance. 

The  space  between  the  last  extremity  of  the  .Pentland  lavas  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Biggar  series  does  not  exceed  some  500  yards.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  lower  half  of  the  Pentland  volcanic  series  dies  out  long 
before  it  reaches  the  southern  end  of  the  hills,  and  that  it  is  by  lavas  on  the 
horizon  of  some  of  the  dark  andesites  of  Allermuir  Hill  that  the  volcanic 
baud  is  finally  prolonged  to  its  extreme  southern  limit.  Tlie  most  northerly 
extension  of  the  Biggar  lavas  lies  somewhere  on  the  same  general  platform. 
But  whereas,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Pentland  chain,  the  volcanic  sheets 
rest  on  the  edges  of  the  Upper  Silurian  shales,  at  the  south  end,  several 
hundred  feet  of  coarse  conglomerate  and  sandstone  intervene  between  the 
Silurian  shales  and  the  porphyrites.  So  rapidly  does  the  bulk  of  these 
sedimentary  formations  increase  that  in  the  course  ot  twm  miles  they  must 
be  MOOO  feet  in  thickness  below  the  most  northerly  of  the  Biggar  lavas  just 

1 Explanation  to  Sheet  24  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scothmil,  pp.  10,  12. 

This  area  is  included  in  Sheets  23  and  24  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  It  was  mapped 
and  described  by  myself.  (Explanations  of  Sheets  23  and  24.)  Various  parts  of  it  have  been 
referred  to  by  earlier  writers,  particularly  IVIaclaren,  Oeology  of  ^ ife,  etc.,  p.  176, 
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referred  to.  But  after  tliat  point,  wlieii  they  cross  the  Lyne  Water,  they 
begin  to  be  more  and  more  interstratified  with  thin  sheets  of  andesite.  These 
lavas,  the  beginning  of  the  Biggar  series,  soon  number  nine  or  ten  distinct 
bands,  and  so  quickly  do  they  usurp  the  place  of  the  sedimentary  materials 
that  in  a distance  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles  they  form,  where  traversed 
by  the  river  Clyde,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Adsil)le  tract  of  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone, to  the  exclusion  of  the  conglomerates. 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  lavas  make  their  appearance  at  the  north 
end  they  are  in  great  measure  overlapped  unconformably  by  the  red  sand- 
stones at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  where  the  Medwiii  Water 
has  cut  through  this  covering,  they  can  be  seen  here  and  there  underneath 
on  their  southerly  course. 

A section  through  the  northern  end  of  the  Biggar  series,  where  the 
successive  lavas  are  dying  out  northwards  among  the  conglomerates,  shows 
the  structure  given  in  Fig.  91.  The  sedimentary  strata  consist  largely  of 


Fig.  91. — Section  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Biggar  volcanic  group,  from  Fadden  Hill  to 

beyond  Mcndick  Hill. 

1.  Conglomerate.s  an<l  sanilstones ; 3.  Lavas,  the  lowest  being  an  olivine-diabase  or  basalt,  the  main  mass 
being  andesites  ; 3.  Felsites  and  tuffs  ; 4.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  /,  Fault. 

debris  of  andesite,  and  the  lavas  include  dark  red  or  purple  andesites  and 
also  pale  felsites,  lioth  having  the  same  characters  as  those  of  the  Pentland 
Hills. 

In  one  important  respect  the  volcanic  series  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Biggar  area  differs  from  that  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  for  whereas  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  latter  are  concealed  by  faults  which  liring  down  the  Car- 
lioniferous  strata  against  the  base  of  tlie  hills,  the  lavas  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Biggar  district  pass  conformably  under  a thick  group  of  Lower  Old  Red 
conglomerates  and  sandstones.  We  thus  learn  that  here  the  volcanic 
eruptions  ceased  long  before  tlie  close  of  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Old 
Peel  Sandstone.  The  overlying  sedimentary  series  is  disposed  in  a long 
synclinal  trough,  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  general  north-easterly 
strike  of  the  volcanic  rocks  which  reajipear  from  under  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  along  its  soutli-eastern  liorder,  where  they  are  abruptly  trun- 
cated by  the  fault  (/,  Pig.  92),  which  brings  them  against  the  Hanks  of  the 
Silurian  Uplands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hy  this  dislocation  the  lavas 
of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  placed  almost  in  immediate  contact 
with  those  of  the  Lower  >Silurian  series,  which  appear  here  on  the  crests  of 
numerous  anticlinal  folds  that  are  obliquely  cut  off  by  the  fault. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  interest  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Biggar  volcanic  centre.  While  the  lowest  visible  lava  is  an  olivine-diabase 
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not  nnlike  parts  of  the  Warklaw  group  of  the  Pcntlavul  Hills,  those  which 
occur  above  it  are  partly  andesites  and  partly  orthoclase-felsites.  The  latter 
form,  among  the  hills  near  Dolphinton,  an  important  group  which  reaches 
its  greatest  development  in  the  Black  Mount  (1689  feet).  These  rocks 
cover  a breadth  of  more  than  a mile  of  ground,  and  proliably  attain  a thick- 
ness of  not  less  than  2000  feet.  They  so  closely  resemble  in  their  general 
characters  the  corresponding  rocks  of  the  Pentland  Hills  that  a brief  de- 
scri])tion  of  them  may  suffice.  As  in  that  chain  of  hills,  they  are  so  prone 
to  decomposition  that  they  are  in  large  part  concealed  under  a covering  of 
their  own  debris  and  of  herbage,  though  tlicir  fragments  form  abundant 
screes,  and  numerous  projecting  knobs  of  rock  suffice  to  show  the  main 
features  of  the  lavas  and  their  accompaniments. 

The  felsites  weather  into  pale  yellow  and  greyish  “ claystones,”  but 
where  fresher  sections  can  be  procured  they  often  show  darker  tints  of  lilac 
and  purple.  They  are  close-grained,  sometimes  flinty,  generally  porphyritic 
with  scattered  highly-kaolinized  white  felspars,  but  without  quartz,  often 
presenting  beautiful  flow-structure,  and  not  infrequently  showing  a brecciated 
appearance,  which  in  the  usual  weathered  blocks  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  breccia  of  interstratified  tuffs. 

A locality  where  some  of  these  features  may  be  satisfactorily  examined 
is  a dry  ravine  in  the  farm  of  Bank,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Black  Mount. 
Here  the  felsite  possesses  such  a perfectly  developed  flow-structui-e  as  to 
split  into  slabs  which,  dipping  S.E.  at  about  25“,  might  deceive  the  observer 
into  tbe  belief  that  it  is  a sedimentary  rock.  A fresh  fracture  shows  the 
laniinm  of  flow,  many  of  which  are  as  thin  as  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  lilac  in 
colour,  some  of  the  more  decomposed  layers  assuming  tints  of  grey.  The 
felspars  and  micas  are  arranged  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  flow.  The  rock  is  not  vesicular,  but  it  breaks  up  here  and  there  into  the 
brecciated  condition  just  referred  to.  Below  the  sheet  which  displays  the 
most  perfect  flow-structure,  what  is  probably  a true  volcanic  breccia  makes 
its  appearance.  It  consists  of  angular  fragments  of  a similar  lilac  felsite,  of 
all  sizes  up  to  pieces  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  cemented  in  a matrix  of 
the  same  material  stained  reddish-brown.  In  this  breccia  the  stones  show- 
little  or  no  flow-structure. 

Above  the  group  of  felsites  and  felsitic  breccias,  grey  andesites  make 
their  appearance,  like  some  of  those  in  the  Pentland  Hills.  They  are  some- 
times extraordinarily  vesicular,  the  vesicles  in  the  body  of  the  rock  being 
filled  with  calcite,  agate,  etc.  Such  lavas  must  have  been  originally  sheets 
of  rough  slag.  The  elongated  steam-vesicles  have  been  partly  filled  up  with 
micaceous  sand  and  fine  red  mud  that  were  washed  into  crannies  of  the  lava 
in  direct  communication  with  the  overflying  water.  It  is  evident  that  iir  the 
northern  part  of  the  Biggar  centre  the  succession  of  volcanic  events  followed 
closely  the  order  observable  in  the  l‘entland  Hills,  but  on  a feebler  scale. 
We  may  sujrpose  that  the  lower  diabases  and  andesites  are  the  equivalents  of 
those  of  Warklaw  and  Allermuir,  that  the  felsites  and  breccias  were  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  Capelaw,  Caerketton  and  Castlelaw,  and  that  the 
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last  andesites  made  their  appearance  together  with-  those  which  form  the 
highest  lavas  of  the  Pentland  chain. 

A section  across  the  southern  end  ot  the  lliggar  volcanic  belt  shows  less 
diversity  of  structure  (Fig.  92).  The  lavas  (3)  are  there  found  to  flatten 
out  and  to  spread  unconformably  over  tlie  older  part  of  the  Lower  Old 
Led  Sandstone  (2),  which,  as  already  stated,  passes  down  into  the  Upper 
Silurian  sliales.  A few  intercalations  of  conglomerate,  mainly  made  up  of 
volcanic  detritus,  are  here  and  there  to  be  detected  among  these  lavas.  But 
the  chocolate  sandstones  and  conglomerates  that  lie  unconformably  below 


IiG.  92.  Section  across  the  sontheru  part  of  the  Biggar  volcanic  group  from  Covington  to  Ciilter. 

1.  Tjower  Silurian  strata ; 2.  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  (pre-volcaiiie  gronri) : 3.  Andesite  lavas  witli  intercalated 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  ; 4.  Pelsite  nock.  /,  The  boundary-fault  on  northern  edge  of  Sonthern  Uplands. 


them  contain  iio  such  detritus,  for  they  belong  to  the  pre-volcanie  part  of 
the  history  of  Lake  Caledonia,  and  were  here  locally  upraised,  perhaps  as 
an  accompaniment  of  the  terrestrial  disturbances  that  preceded  or  attended 
the  first  outburst  of  volcanic  energy.  Followed  south-westwards,  the  strati- 
graphieal  break  in  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  disappears,  and,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  account  of  the  Duneaton  centre,  a continuous  succession  can 
there  be  traced  from  the  Upper  Silurian  shales  up  into  the  volcanic  series. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  district  is  the  felsitic  boss  of  Quothquan 
already  alluded  to  (p.  288)  as  rising  up  through  the  andesites,  and  possibly 
marking  one  of  the  vents  of  the  district.  It  is  one  of  a number  of  felsitic 
intrusions  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Tinto. 

A third  section  taken  across  Tinto,  from  Thankerton  Moor  on  the  north 
side  to  Lamington  on  the  south,  will  serve  further  to  illustrate  the  great 


Fig.  93. — Section  from  Thankerton  Moor  across  Tinto  to  Lamington. 


In.  Lower  Siluriiiii;  1.  Upper  Silurian  strata;  3.  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  with  two  marked  bands  of  con- 

) : *■  Andesite  lavas  with  sn'mistones, 
p" Im  ? V-mH  I'l.y  on  JJo.  8 ; .0,  Felsite  siU  ot  Tinto  wiUi  the  smaller  sill  of  the 

tap  Ciaig  (0).  /,  Fault  boumling  the  Silurian  uplands  on  the  north.  A small  natch  of  the  uiicoiiforiiiable 
Lower  Old  Red  conglomerate  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  fault.  uiicoiiioiiiiacile 


unconforinability  in  the  Lower  Old  Led  Sandstone  of  this  district,  and  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  largest  felsitic  intrusion  to  the  surrounding  rocks  (Fig.  93). 
Tlie  conglomerates  and  sandstones  that  appear  on  the  south  slopes  of  Tinto 
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lie  near  the  base  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  and  if  we  could  bore  among  the 
overlying  andesites  we  should  probably  meet  with  the  Upper  Silurian  shales 
among  or  conformably  beneath  the  red  passage-beds,  as  in  the  Lesmahagow 
district. 

The  andesitic  lavas  creep  over  the  upturned  denuded  edges  of  these 
strata  and  sweep  round  the  flanks  of  Tinto.  This  conspicuous  hill  reaches 
a height  of  2335  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the  felsitic  rocks  already 
described  (p.  278).  Seen  from  many  points  of  view  it  rises  as  a graceful  cone, 
distinguislied  from  all  the  other  eminences  around  it  by  the  pinkish  colour  of 
its  screes.  Ui  reality  it  forms  a continuous  ridge  which  runs  in  an  east  and 
west  dii’ection  for  about  five  and  a half  miles,  with  a l)readth  of  about  a 
mile.  Some  part  at  least,  and  possibly  the  whole  of  this  oblong  mass,  is  in 
the  form  of  a sill  or  laccolite  which  dips  towards  the  north.  Conglomerates 
and  sandstones  plunge  undei'  it  on  the  southern  side,  and  similar  sandstones 
overlie  it  on  the  north.  If  there  be  a neck  in  this  mass,  as  one  might  infer 
from  the  shape  of  the  hill,  its  precise  limits  are  concealed.  The  rock  does 
not  break  through  the  andesites,  and  may  l)elong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
eruptivity  than  the  lavas  immediately  around  it.  There  were  othei’,  though 
smaller,  vents  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Besides  the  cone  of 
Quothquan  just  referred  to,  another  may  be  marked  by  the  felsite  boss 
which  overlooks  the  village  of  Douglas,  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Tinto  ridge,  while  a third  rises  into  a low  rounded  hill  close  to  the  village 
of  Symington. 

The  lavas  spread  out  again  to  the  south-west  of  Tinto  in  a group  of 
hills,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  a fault  which  brings  in  the  Douglas 
coal-field.^  This  dislocation  abruptly  terminates  the  Biggar  volcanic  band 
in  a south-westerly  direction,  after  extending  for  a length  of  2 6 miles,  with 
a breadth  of  sometimes  as  much  as  five  miles. 

7.  The  Dimeaton  Centre 

Among  the  high  lileak  muirlands  on  the  confines  of  the  three  counties  of 
Lanark,  Ayr  and  Dumfries,  traversed  by  the  Duneaton  Water,  a distinct 
volcanic  area  may  be  traced.’^  Its  boundaiies,  however,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily fixed.  It  is  overspread  with  Carboniferous  rocks  both  to  the 
north-east  and  south-west,  so  that  its  rocks  are  only  visible  along  a strip 
about  seven  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad.  On  the  north-western  side  its 
low’er  members  are  seen  lying  iuterstratified  among  the  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates which  thence  pass  down  conformably  into  the  Upper  Silurian 
series  (Fig.  94).  But  although  we  thus  get  below  the  volcanic  series  we  meet 
with  no  vents  or  sills  among  the  lower  rocks.  On  the  south-east  side  the 
highest  lavas  and  tuffs  are  overlain  by  some  5000  feet  of  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  (2,  3),  which  completely  bury  all  traces  of  the  volcanic  history. 

1 See  Explanation  to  Sheet  23  of  the  Geological  Siu-vey  of  Scotland  (1873),  p.  15.  This 
gvonnd  was  mapped  and  described  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Beach. 

^ This  area  was  mapjjed  by  Mr.  B.  N.Peaoh  in  Sheet  15  of  the  Geological  Surv'ey  of  Scotland, 
and  is  described  by  him  in  the  accompanying  Memoir. 
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The  volcanic  series  in  this  limited  district  reaches  an  estimated  thick- 
ness of  4000  feet,  built  up  of  purple  and  green 
slaggy  andesites,  dark  heavy  diabases  (melaphyres) 
and  tuffs,  with  abundant  interstratification  of  sand- 
stone, especially  towards  the  base.  One  of  its  chief 
features  of  interest  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
exhibits,  better,  perhaps,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
of  the  other  volcanic  areas,  the  fretprent  and  rapid 
alternations  of  lavas  and  tuffs  with  sandstone  and 
conglomerate.  In  this  part  of  the  region  the 
volcanic  discharges  were  obviously  frequent  and 
intermittent,  w’hile  at  the  same  time  the  transport 
and  deposition  of  sediment  were  continuous.  This 
sediment  consisted  largely,  indeed,  of  volcanic  de- 
tritus mixed  with  ordinary  sand  and  silt.  That 
these  conditions  of  sedimentation  were  not  wholly 
inimical  to  animal  life  is  shown  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  worm-burrows  in  the  ashy  sandstones.^ 
The  thick  accumulation  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates above  the  main  mass  of  lavas  has  been 
derived  almost  wholly  from  the  waste  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  (3).  Blocks  of  andesite,  w'ell  rounded 
and  often  from  six  to  twelve  indies  in  diameter,  may 
be  seen  in  the  remarkable  band  of  coarse  con- 
glomerate whicli  runs  as  a nearly  continuous  ridge 
from  the  Mth  to  the  Clyde — a distance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles.  Nothing  impresses  the  geologist 
more,  as  he  wanders  over  this  district,  than  the 
evidence  of  the  prodigious  waste  which  the  volcanic 
series  underwent  before  it  was  finally  buried.  Some 
part  of  the  detritus  may  have  been  supplied,  in- 
deed, by  occasional  discharges  of  fragmental  matter, 
as  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
Ochil  and  Montrose  conglomerates.  But  the  nature 
of  the  pebbles  in  these  masses  of  ancient  shingle 
g shows  them  to  he  not  bombs,  but  pieces  worn  away 
5 from  sheets  of  lava. 

That  the  lavas  underlie  these  piles  of  detritus 
I and  extend  southwards  even  up  to  the  very  edge 

* of  the  Silurian  Uplands  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  a 

= number  of  successive  beds  from  under  the  trough 
^ into  which  the  conglomerate  has  been  throwm. 
These  lavas,  hower'er,  are  almost  immediately  cut 
off  by  the  great  boundary  fault  (/)  which  flanks  the 
That  they  are  not  met  with  now'  to  the  south-east  of 
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Silurian  territory. 


' Memoir  on  Sheet  15  Geol.  Suit.  Scotland  (1871),  p.  22. 
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the  dislocation,  where  they  must  once  have  lain,  is  an  evidence  of  the  great 
denudation  wliieh  the  district  lias  undergone.  Fig.  94,  wliich  gives  a section 
across  the  broadest  part  of  tlie  area,  from  the  edge  of  the  Muirkirk  coal-tield 
to  the  Silurian  uplands,  shows  the  general  structure  of  the  ground. 

Xo  satisfactory  evidence  regarding  the  position  of  any  of  the  vents 
of  the  period  has  been  met  with  in  this  district.  The  rocks  to  the 
soirth  of  the  boundary-fault  are  older  than  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and 
as  they  must  have  been  for  some  distance  overspread  by  the  conglomerates, 
sandstones  and  volcanic  series,  we  might  hope  to  find  somewhere  among 
them  traces  of  necks  or  bosses.  The  only  mass  of  eruptive  rock  in 
that  part  of  tlie  district  is  the  tract  of  Spango  granite  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  vents  and  granite 
protrusions  of  Old  Eed  Sandstone  time.  This  mass,  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  miles  broad,  rises  through  Silurian  strata,  and  by  means  of  the- 
boundary  fault  is  brought  against  the  higher  group  of  conglomerates  and 
sandstones.  The  Silurian  shales  and  sandstones  around  the  granite  have 
undergone  contact-metamorphism,  becoming  highly  micaceous  and  schistose. 
The  ascent  of  this  granite  must  have  taken  place  between  the  upheaval  and 
contortion  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  the  deposition  of  the  liigher 
parts  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  this  region.  Its  date  might  thus 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  volcanic  period.  But  one  must  frankly  own 
that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  connect  its  production  with  the  volcanic 
history. 


8.  The  Ayrshire  Group  of  Vents 

The  original  limits  of  the  volcanic  districts  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  area  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Xith  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  can  only  be  vaguely  indicated.^  There  is  a diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  south-western  termination  of  the  Duueaton  area, 
and  in  deciding  whether  the  lavas  and  tuffs  of  Corsincone  in  Nithsdale 
should  be  assigned  to  that  district  or  be  placed  with  those  further  to  the 
south-west.  Between  Corsincone  and  the  next  visible  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Lower  Old  Eed  Saiidstone  there  intervenes  a space  of  six  miles,  along  which, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  great  fault  that  flanks  the  north-western  margin 
of  the  Southern  Uplands,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  even  the  Coal- 
measures  are  brought  against  the  Siluiian  formations,  every  intermediate 
series  of  rocks  being  there  cut  out.  It  may  therefore  be,  on  the  whole, 
better  to  include  all  the  volcanic  rocks  on  the  left  side  of  the  Xith  as  part 
of  the  Duneaton  scries.  There  will  still  remain  a tract  of  five  miles  of 
blank  intermediate  ground  Iiefore  we  enter  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Ayrshire. 

> The  mapping  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  volcanic  areas  of  Ayrshire  for  the  Geological  Survey 
was  thus  distributed  : — The  district  east  of  Dahnellington  was  suiweyed  hy  Mr.  B.  N:  Peacli,  that 
between  Dahnellington  and  Straitou  hy  Prof.  Janies  Geikie,  and  all  from  the  line  of  the  Girvan 
Valley  south  of  Straiten  westward  to  the  sea  by  myself.  The  ground  is  embraced  in  Sheets  8,  13 
and  14  of  the  Map  of  Scotland,  and  is  described  in  accompanying  Exiilanations. 
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Owing  to  complicated  faiilts,  extensive  nncoufotmable  overlaps  of  the 
Oarboniferons  formations,  and  enormons  denudation,  tlie  volcanic  tracts  of 
Ohl  Red  Sandstone  age  in  Ayrshire  have  been  reduced  to  mere  scattered 
patclres,  the  true  relations  of  whicli  are  not  always  easily  discoverable.  One 
of  these  isolated  areas  Hanks  the  Silurian  Uplands  as  a belt  from  a mile  to 
a mile  and  a ladf  in  breadth  and  about  six  miles  long,  but  with  its  limits 
everywhere  defined  by  faults.  A second  much  more  diversified  district 
exteiuls  for  about  ten  miles  to  the  soutli-west  of  Dalmellington.  It  too 
forms  a belt,  averaging  about  four  miles  in  breadth,  but  presenting  a singularly 
complicated  geological  structure.  Owing  to  faults,  curvatures  and  denuda- 
tion, the  volcanic  rocks  have  there  been  isolated  into  a number  of  detached 
portions,  between  some  of  which  the  older  parts  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  even  the  Silurian  rocks,  have  been  laid  bare,  while  between  others  the 
ground  is  overspread  with  Carboniferous  strata.  A third  unbroken  area 
forms  the  Brown  Cai'rick  Hills,  south  of  the  town  of  Ayi',  and  is  of  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  its  rocks  have  been  exposed  along  a range  of  sea- 
cliffs  and  of  beach-sections  for  a distance  of  nearly  four  miles.  Other  detached 
tracts  of  volcanic  rocks  are  displayed  on  the  shore  at  Tui’iiberry  and  Port 
Garrick,  on  the  hills  between  Mochrum  and  the  vale  of  the  Girvan,  and  on 
the  low  ground  between  Daliymple  and  Kirkmichael. 

The  isolation  of  these  various  outliers  and  separated  districts  is  probably 
not  entirely  due  to  the  effects  of  subsequent  geological  revolutions.  More 
probably  some  of  the  areas  were  always  independent  of  each  other,  and  their 
igneous  i-ocks  were  discharged  from  distinct  volcanic  centres.  We  may 
conjecture  that  one  of  these  centres  lay  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  Cumnock,  for  the  lavas  between  that  town  and  Dalmellington  appear 
to  diminish  in  thickness  and  numlier  as  they  are  traced  south-westward. 
Another  vent,  or  more  probably  a group  of  vents,  may  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Girvan  Valley,  south  of 
the  village  of  Straiton.  A third  probaldy  rose  somewhere  between  l)ailly 
and'  Crosshill,  and  poured  out  the  lavas  of  the  ridges  between  Maybole  and 
the  Dailly  coal-field.  The  important  centre  of  eruption  that  produced  the 
thick  and  extensive  lavas  of  the  Brown  Garrick  Hills  may  be  concealed 
under  these  hills,  or  may  have  stood  somewhere  to  the  west  of  Maybole. 
Still  another  vent,  perhaps  now  under  the  sea,  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
the  porphyrites  of  the  eoast-scction  between  Tuniberry  and  Culzean  Bay. 

Owing  to  the  complicated  structure  of  the  ground,  several  important 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  this  region  have  not  been 
established  beyond  dispute.  In  particular,  the  unconformability  which  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  that  system  in  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire  has  not 
been  traced  far  enough  eastwards  to  determine  whether  it  affects  the  volcanic 
belt  east  ol  Halmellington,  or  whether  the  break  took  place  before  or  after 
the  eruption  of  that  belt.  V^est  ol  Dalmellington  it  clearly  separates  a 
higher  group  of  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  volcanic  rocks  from  every- 
thing  older  than  themselves.  The  structure  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  a marked  disturbance  having  taken  place  here  as  well  as 
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there  after  a considerable  portion  of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  had  been 
deposited.  These  earlier  strata  were  upraised,  and  on  tlieir  denuded  ends 
another  group  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates  was  laid  down,  followed  by 
an  extensive  eruption  of  volcanic  materials. 

It  is  the  upper  unconformable  series  that  requires  to  be  considered  here, 
as  it  includes  all  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Dalmellington.  The  position  of  these  rocks  on 
their  underlying  conglomerates  is  admirably  exposed  among  the  hills  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Boon  and  the  Girvnn,  as  well  as  on  Ecnnan  Hill  to  the 
south  of  Straiton.  The  andesites  rise  in  a craggy  escarpment  crowning  long- 
green  slopes  that  more  or  less  conceal  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  below. 

Along  the  coast -sections  the  structure  of  the  \-olcanic  rocks  may  be 
most  advantageously  studied.  The  shore  from  the  Heads  of  Ayr  to 
Culzeau  Castle  affords  a fine  series  of  exposures,  where  every  feature  in  the 
succession  of  the  lavas  may  be  observed.  Still  more  instructive,  perhaps, 
is  the  mile  and  a half  of  beach  between  Turnberry  Bay  and  Houglaston,  of 
which  I shall  here  give  a condensed  account,  for  comparison  with  the  coast- 
sections  of  Ivincardineshire  and  Forfarshire  already  described. 

The  special  feature  of  this  part  of  the  Ayrshire  coast-line  is  the  number 
of  distinct  andesite  sheets  which  can  be  discriminated  by  means  of  the  thin 
layers  of  sandstone  and  sandy  tuff  tliat  intervene  between  them.  In  the 
short  space  of  a mile  and  a half  somewhere  about  thirty  sheets  can  be 
recognized,  each  marking  a separate  outflow  of  lava.  It  was  in  this  section 
that  I first  oliserved  the  sandstone-veinings  which  have  been  described  in 
previous  pages,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  clearly  developed.  Almost  every 
successive  stream  of  andesite  has  been  more  or  less  fissured  in  cooling,  and  its 
rents  and  irregular  cavernous  hollows  have  been  filled  with  fine  sand  silted 
in  from  above.  The  connection  may  often  be  observed  between  these  sand- 
stone partitions  or  patches  aiul  the  bed  of  the  same  material,  wdiich 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  lava  at  the  time  that  the  fissures  were  lieing 
filled  up. 

The  andesites  of  the  Turnberry  shore  are  of  the  usual  dark  purplish-red 
to  green  colours,  more  or  less 
compact  in  the  centre  and 
vesicular  towards  the  top  and 
bottom.  They  display  with 
great  clearness  the  large  empty 
spaces  that  were  apt  to  be 
formed  in  such  viscous  slaggy 
lavas  as  they  moved  along  the 
lake  - bottom.  These  spaces, 
afterwards  filled  with  fine  sand, 
now  appear  as  irregular  en- 
closures of  hard  green  sand- 
stone embedded  in  the  andesite.  The  example  shown  in  Fig.  95  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  lavas  at  John  o’  Groat’s  Port. 


Fui.  95. — Cavernous  spaces  iu  andesite,  tilled  in  with  sand- 
stone, John  o’  Groat’s  Port,  Turnberry,  Ayrshire. 
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From  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  of  sandstone  it  is  evident  that 
irregularly  divergent,  but  often  more  or  less  stellate,  fissures  opened  in  the 
lavas  as  they  cooled.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  molten  rock  appears  to  have 
broken  up  into  a shattered  mass  of  fragments,  as  must  often  have  happened 
when  lavas  were  poured  over  the  lake-floor.  What  may  be  an  instance  of  this 

effect  is  to  be  seen  on  the  cliff  under  the 
walls  of  Turiiberry  Castle,  whence  the 
annexed  sketch  (Fig.  96)  was  taken. 
Tlie  lower  andesite  (a)  is  highly  amygda- 
loidal  towards  the  top,  and  is  traversed 


Q>-cPA'<=^Q 


in  all  directions  with  irregular  veins  and 
nests  of  sandstone  which  can  be  traced 
upward  to  the  bed  {h),  consisting  of  sand- 
stone, but  so  full  of  lumps  or  slags  of 
amygdaloidal  andesite  that  one  is  here 
and  there  puzzled  whether  to  regard  it 
as  a sedimentary  deposit,  or  as  tlie  upper 
layer  of  clinkers  of  a lava-stream  strewn 
with  sand.  Above  this  fragmentary  layer 
lies  another  bed  of  andesite  (c)  of  a 
coarsely  amygdaloidal  structure,  which 
encloses  patches  of  the  underlying  sand- 
stone. It  passes  upward,  in  a space  of 
from  four  to  six  feet,  into  a mass  of 
angular  scoria  ceous  fragments  (d)  of  all 
sizes  up  to  blocks  18  inches  in  length 
cemented  in  a vein-stuff  of  calcite,  chalce- 
dony and  quartz.  This  brecciated  structure  ascends  for  about  13  or  14 
feet,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a greenish  compact  andesite  (e),  which  further 
north  becomes  amygdaloidal  and  much  veined  with  sandstone,  passing  into 
a breccia  of  lava  fragments  and  sandstone. 

The  remarkable  brecciated  band  (d)  in  this  cliff,  though  13  or  14  feet 


FiO.  96. — Section  of  andesites,  Tui-nberry 
Castk',  Ayrsliire. 


Fig.  97. — Lenticular  form  of  a brecciated  andesite  (shown  in  Fig.  96),  Tuniberry,  Ayrshire. 


in  the  centre,  immediately  thins  out  on  either  side,  until  in  the  course  of  a 
few'  yards  it  completely  disappears  and  allows  the  lavas  c and  e to  come 
together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  97.  We  may  suppose  that  this  section  reveals 
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the  structure  of  the  terminal  portion  of  a highly  viscous  lava  which  was 
shattered  into  fragments  as  it  moved  along  under  water. 

No  clear  evidence  of  the  sites  of  any  of  the  volcanic  vents  has  yet  been 
detected  iu  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ayrshii’e.  Possibly  some  of  the 
numerous  felsitic  bosses  to  the  south-west  of  Dalmellington  may  partly  mark 
their  positions.  But  the  sills  connected  with  the  volcanic  series  are  well 
exposed  in  the  12  miles  of  hilly  ground  between  Dalmellington  and  Barr. 
Two  groups  of  intrusive  sheets  may  there  be  seen.  The  most  numerous 
consist  of  pale  or  dark-pink  felsite,  often  fidl  of  crystals  of  mica.  They 
form  prominent  hills,  such  as  Turgeny,  Knockskae  and  Garleffin  Fell.  The 
second  group  comprises  various  diabase-sheets  which  have  been  intruded 
near  the  base  of  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  over  a distance  of  seven 
miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  Stinchar  Valley  above  Barr.  They  attain 
their  greatest  development  on  Jedburgh  Hill,  where  they  form  a series  of 
successive  sills,  the  largest  of  which  unite  northwards  into  one  thick  mass 
and  die  out  southward  among  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
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VOLCANOES  OF  THE  LOWER  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  OF  THE  CHEVIOT  HILLS, 
LORNE,  “ LAKE  ORCADIE  ” AND  KILLAENEY 

THE  CHEVIOT  AND  BERWICKSHIRE  DISTRICT 

In  the  soutli-east  of  Scotland,  and  extending  thence  into  the  north  of 
England,  the  remains  of  several  distinct  volcanic  centres  of  the  Lower  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  may  still  he  recognized.  Of  these  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  forms  the  mass  of  the  Cheviot  Hills ; a second  has  been  partially 
dissected  by  the  sea  along  the  coast  south  from  St.  Abb’s  Head ; while 
possibly  relics  of  others  may  suiwive  in  detached  bosses  of  eruptive  rock 
which  rise  tlirough  the  Silurian  formations  of  Berwickshire.  The  water- 
basin  in  which  these  volcanic  groups  were  active  Avas  named  by  me  “ Lake 
Cheviot,”^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  basins  of  tlie  same  geological 
period  (Map  I.). 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  though  their  limits  have  been 
reduced  by  faults,  uneonformable  overlap  of  younger  formations  and  severe 
denudation,  still  cover  about  230  square  miles  of  ground,  and  rise  to 
a height  of  2676  feet  above  the  sea.  As  they  have  been  mapped  in  detail 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  both  on  the  English  and  the  Scottish  sides  of  the 
Border,  their  structure  is  now  known.^  No  good  horizontal  section,  however, 
has  yet  been  constructed  to  show  this  structure — a deficiency  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  before  long  be  supplied. 

' Trans.  Iloy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  354. 

- The  Geology  of  tlie  Cheviot  Hills  is  comprised  in  Sheets  108  N.E.,  109  N.W.,  and  110  S.W. 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  AValcs,  and  in  Sheets  17,  18  and  26  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotlanil.  For  descriptive  accounts  the  Jlemoirs  to  .some  of  these  Sheets  may  be  con- 
sulted, p.articularly  “Geology  of  tho  Cheviot  Hilhs"  (English  side),  by  C.  T.  Clough  (.¥c?n.  Geol. 
Surv.  1888);  “Geology  of  Otterburn  and  Elsdon,”  by  H.  Miller  and  C.  T.  Clough  (dfoji.  Gcol. 
Stirv.  1887);  “Geology  of  Part  of  Northumberland  between  Wooler  and  Coldstream,”  by  W. 
Gnnn  and  C.  T.  Clough,  with  Pctrographical  Notes  by  W.  W.  Watts  {Mem.  Gcol.  Siirr.  1895). 
Other  descriptions  have  been  published  by  Professor  James  Gcikie,  Good  Words,  vol.  xvii.  (1876), 
reprinted  in  Frayimnts  of  Earth-lore  (1893),  and  by  Prof.  Lobour,  OutHnes  of  the  Geology  of 
NorOiumherland,  2ud  edit.  1886.  For  the  peti'ograjihy  of  the  rocks  consult  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall, 
Geol.  Mag.  1883,  pp.  100,  145,  252,  344  ; 1884,  p.  226  ; 1885,  p.  106  ; Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  ix.  (1886) 
p.  575  ; and  his  EriHsh  Petrography,  1888  ; Dr.  J.  Petersen,  Mikroskopiseke  imd  chemische  Unter- 
siichimgcn  am  EnstalUporphyril  am  den  Cheviot  Hills,  Inaugural  Dissertation,  Kiel,  1884. 
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This  volcanic  pile,  consisting  mainly  of  bedded  andesites  which  rest 
unconformahly  on  the  upturned  edges  of  Wenlock  shales  and  grits,  presents 
a most  typical  display  of  the  lavas  of  the  Lower  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  These 
rocks  range  from  vitreous  or  resinous  pitchstone-like  varieties  to  coarsely 
porphyritie  forms,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  highly  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal 
kinds,  on  the  other.  Analyses  of  some  of  these  rocks,  and  an  account 
of  their  petrography,  have  already  been  given. 

The  lavas  are  often  separated  by  thin  partings  of  tuff,  and  their  upper 
surfaces  show  the  fissured  character  with  sandstone  infillings,  so  character- 
istic among  the  lavas  of  “ Lake  Caledonia.”  ' Tuffs  form  a very  subordinate 
part  of  the  whole  volcanic  series.  One  of  the  most  important  bands  is 
a thick  mass  at  the  base,  of  the  series,  lying  immediately  on  the  highly 
inclined  Silurian  shales.  The  fragments  are  generally  of  a fine-grained 
purple  mica-andesite,  often  two  or  three  feet  and  sometimes  at  least  five 
feet  long.  Lor  a few  feet  near  the  bottom  of  this  mass  of  tuff,  pieces  of 
Silurian  shale  an  inch  in  length  may  be  noticed.  Mr.  Clough  remarks  that 
distinct  bedding  is  not  usual  among  the  tuffs.  Though  no  doubt  most 
of  the  fragmental  materials  really  lie  intercalated  between  successive  lava- 
streams,  yet  some  of  the  isolated  patches  of  coarse  volcanic  breccia  may 
mark  the  sites  of  eruptive  vents.  One  such  probable  neck  has  been  mapped 
on  the  Scottish  side  between  Coeklawfoot,  at  the  head  of  the  Bowmont 
Water,  and  King’s  Seat,  while  others  may  perhaps  occur  among  the  detached 
patches  that  have  been  observed  on  the  Northumbrian  side.  No  thick  con- 
glomerates or  sandstones  have  been  noticed  in  the  Cheviot  District.  The 
volcanic  eruptions  appear  to  have  usually  succeeded  each  other  without  the 
spread  of  any  notable  amount  of  ordinary  detritus  over  the  floor  of  the 
water-basin.  It  is  ditticult  to  estimate  the  total  thickness  of  volcanic 
material  here  piled  up,  but  it  probably  amounts  to  several  thousand  feet. 
The  top  of  the  series  is  not  visible,  having  been  partly  removed  Ijy  denuda- 
tion and  partly  buried  under  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Cheviot  area  stands  apart  from  the  other 
volcanic  districts  of  the  Low’er  Old  Ked  Sandstone  in  the  great  relative 
thickness  of  its  accumulated  lavas,  the  comparative  thinness  of  its  tuff's,  and 
the  absence  of  the  thick  intercalations  of  coarse  conglomerate  so  abundantly 
developed  among  the  volcanic  series  all  over  Central  Scotland.  But  there 
is  yet  another  characteristic  in  which  this  area  is  pre-eminently  conspicu- 
ous. In  the  heart  of  the  andesites  lies  a core  of  augite-granitite,  around 
which  these  rocks  are  traversed  with  dykes. 

This  interesting  granitic  boss  rises  into  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole 
Cheviot  range,  and  covers  an  area  of  rather  more  than  20  square  miles. 
While  its  petrographical  characters  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Teall, 
its  boundary  has  been  mapped  by  Mr.  Clougii,  who  found  the  line  difficult 
to  trace,  owing  partly  to  the  prevalent  covering  of  peat,  and  partly  to  the 
jagged  and  irregular  junction  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  dykes  from  and 
into  the  boss.  He  obtained  evidence  that  the  granite  has  broken  through 
' Clough,  Geology  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  p.  16. 
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the  bedded  andesites,  and  that  it  is  in  turn  traversed  by  dykes  composed  of 
a material  indistinguishable  from  that  of  some  of  the  flows.  He  therefore 
considered  tliat  it  is  essentially  of  the  same  age  as  the  rest  of  the  volcanic 
series,  and  “ not  improbably  the  deep-seated  source  of  it.”  ^ Mr.  Teall  also, 
from  a chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  rocks,  drew  a similar 
conclusion.^ 

The  andesites  around  the  granite  liave  undergone  contact-metamorphism, 
but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  have  not  yet  been  studied.  There 
occur  around  the  granite  many  dykes  of  felsite  and  quartz-felsite,  to  the 
petrographical  character  of  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  But 
the  most  abundant  and  remarkable  dykes  of  the  district  are  those  of  a 
reddish  mica-porphyrite,  of  which  Mr.  Clough  has  mapped  no  fewer  than 
forty,  besides  those  in  the  granitic  area.  He  has  called  attention  to  the 
signiflcant  manner  in  which  all  the  dykes  of  tlie  district  tend  to  point  in  a 
general  way  to  the  great  core  of  granite,  as  if  that  were  the  nucleus  from 
which  they  had  radiated.^ 

The  central  granite  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  with  its  peripheral  dykes,  has 
no  accompanying  agglomerates  nor  any  decided  proof  that  it  ever  com- 
municated with  the  surface.  When,  however,  we  consider  its  petrograpliical 
and  chemical  constitution,  its  position  as  a core  among  the  bedded  lavas, 
and  the  intimate  way  in  which  it  is  linked  with  these  rocks  by  the  net- 
work of  dykes,  we  are,  I think,  justified  in  accepting  the  inference  that  it 
belongs  to  the  volcanic  series.  It  possesses  some  cuilous  and  interesting 
features  in  common  witli  the  great  granophyre  bosses  of  Tertiary  age  in 
the  Inner  Hebrides.  Like  these  it  has  no  visible  accompaniment  of 
superficial  discharges.  Yet  it  may  have  ascended  by  means  of  some  central 
vent  or  group  of  vents  which,  offering  to  it  a weak  part  of  the  crust, 
allowed  it  to  communicate  with  tlie  surface  and  give  rise  to  the  outflow  of 
lavas  and  fragmental  ejections.  In  any  case,  it  affords  us  a most  interesting 
and  instructive  insight  into  one  of  the  deeper-seated  ducts  of  a volcanic 
region,  and  the  relation  of  a volcanic  focus  to  the  ascent  of  the  granitic 
magma. 


About  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  Carboniferous  and  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstones  which 
spread  across  the  broad  plain  of  the  Merse,  a group  of  volcanic  rocks  has 
been  laid  open  in  a singularly  instructive  manner  along  the  coast  of 
Berwickshire,  between  the  village  of  Eyemouth  and  the  promontory  of  St. 
Abb’s  Head.  Xot  only  the  actual  vent.s,  but  the  lavas  and  tuffs  connected 
with  them,  have  there  been  admirably  dissected  l)y  the  forces  of  denudation. 

That  this  volcanic  area  was  cprite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  may  be  inferred  from  its  coarse  agglomerates,  and  from  the  fact  tliat 
when  the  rocks  are  followed  inland  in  a south-westerly  direction,  that  is, 
towards  the  Cheviot  area,  they  are  found  to  diminish  in  thickness  and  to 
disappear  among  the  ordinary  sediments.  For  the  same  reason  we  may 
1 Op.  cit.  p.  24.  2 Geol.  May.  1885,  p.  106.  ® Op.  cit.  pp.  26-28. 
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regard  the  area  as  independent  of  any  vents  which  may  have  risen  farther 
west  about  Cockburn  Law  and  the  Dirrington  Laws.  Unfortnnately,  how- 
ever, only  a small  part  of  the  area  comes  into  view,  tlie  rest  of  it  lying 
heneatli  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea.^ 

Of  the  several  vents  dissected  along  this  coast-line,  one  may  he  seen  at 
Eyemouth,  filled  with  a very  coarse  tumultuous  agglomerate  of  andesite 
fragments  embedded  in  a compact  felspathic  matrix,  through  winch  are 
scattered  broken  crj'stals  of  felspar,  and  imperfect  tabular  crystals  of  black 
mica.  Another  of  similar  character  is  exposed  for  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half  along  the  shore  at  Coldingham.  It  contains  blocks,  sometimes  more 
than  a yard  in  dhuneter,  of  different  varieties  of  andesite,  and,  as  at  Eye- 
mouth, is  much  invaded  by  veins  and  bosses  of  intrusive  andesite. 

To  the  nortli  of  Coldingliam,  a series  of  liedded  volcanic  rocks  which 
form  the  pieturescxue  headland  of  St.  Abb’s  Head,  are,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Professor  James  Geikie,  about  1000  to  1200  feet  thick,  but 
neither  their  bottom  nor  their  top  is  seen.  The  .same  observer  found  them 
to  consist  of  three  groups  of  andesite  sheets  .separated  and  overlain  by 


Fki.  98. — Section  across  tlic  volcanic  area  otSt.  Abb’s  Hea.l  (after  Prof.  J.  Geikic). 

11.  Silurian  formations ; 2.  Lower  Old  Ked  Conglomenite  aud  Sandstone  ; 3 3.  Slieets  of  andesitic  lava  ; 4.  Volcanic 
tuffs,  largely  comixised  of  scoriifc  in  the  biglier  parts  ; 5.  Volcanic  agglomerate  of  neck  on  shore ; C.  Intrusive 
andesites,  f,  Fault. 

bedded  tuffs.  Tlte  lowest  lavas  have  their  base  concealed  niider  the  sea, 
and  are  covered  by  a thick  band  of  coarse  agglomeratic  tuff,  above  which 
lies  the  second  group  of  andesites,  about  250  feet  thick.  An  intercalation 
of  various  tuffs  from  40  to  50  feet  thick  then  succeeds,  followed  by  the 
third  lava-group,  250  or  300  feet  in  depth.  The  highest  member  of  the 
series  is  a mass  of  bedded  tuffs  some  400  feet  thick. 

The  andesites  lie  in  beds  varying  from  about  15  to  about  50  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  They  are  fine-grained,  purplish-blue,  or  greyisli-blue, 
often  reddish  rocks,  of  the  usual  type.  Generally  rather  close-grained,  they 
are  not  as  a rule  very  porphyritic,  but  often  highly  seoriaceous  and  amyg- 
daloidal,  especially  towards  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  bed.  The  more 
slaggy  portions  are  sometimes  so  filled  in  with  fine  tuff  that  the  rock  might 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  fragmental  origin. 

The  bedded  tuffs  are  usually  well  stratified  deposits.  Tlie  most  import- 

1 This  area  lie.s  in  Sheet  34  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  was  described  by  myself  in  the 
Memoir  to  accompany  that  Sheet  (“Geology  of  Eastern  Berwickshire,”  1864,  p.  20).  More 
recently  the  shoi’e  between  St.  Abb’s  Head  and  Coldingham  has  been  remapped  by  Professor 
.Tames  Geikie  who  has  also  studied  the  inicroscoiho  character  of  the  rocks,  Froc.  Moy.  Soc.  Rdin. 
xiv.  (1887). 
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ant  band  of  them  is  that  which  forms  the  highest  member  of  the  volcanic 
series.  It  consists  of  successive  beds  that  vary  from  fine  red  mudstones  up 
to  volcanic  breccias  with  blocks  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
materials  have  been  derived  from  the  explosion  of  andesitic  lavas.  Most  of 
the  lapilli  are  vesicular  or  amygdaloidal,  and  many  of  them  have  evidently 
come  from  vitreous  scoriaceous  lavas.  Professor  Geikie  remarks  that  “ from 
their  highly  vesicirlar  character,  they  might  well  have  floated  in  water  at 
the  time  of  their  ejection — they  are  in  short  mere  cinders.”  He  could 
detect  no  trace  of  ordinary  sediment  in  the  matrix,  the  whole  material 
being  thoroughly  volcanic  in  origin. 

The  lavas,  tuffs  and  agglomerates  have  been  abundantly  invaded  by 
intrusive  rocks,  chiefly  andesites.^ 

The  agglomerates  of  this  Berwickshire  coast  extend  for  a short  way  in- 
land from  the  Coldiugham  and  Eyemouth  vents,  but  the  fragmental  material 
soon  becomes  finer  and  more  water-rolled,  and  assumes  a distinctly  stratified 
structure,  as  it  is  gradually  and  increasingly  interleaved  with  layers  of 
ordinary  sediment.  Hence  in  passing  towards  the  south-west,  away  from 
the  coast-line,  we  are  obviously  receding  from  the  vents  of  eruption  and 
entering  into  the  usual  non-volcauic  deposits  of  the  time.  That  these 
deposits  belong  to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  first  ascertained 
during  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  this  district  by  the  discovery 
of  abundant  plant-remains  in  the  form  of  linear  grass-like  strips,  and  also, 
pieces  of  Pterygotus  in  some  of  the  green  shales  interstratified  among  fine 
tuffs  and  ashy  sandstones.'^  Before  the  volcanic  detritus  disappears  from  the 
strata  as  they  are  followed  in  a south-westerly  direction,  the  whole  series 
is  unconformalily  overlain  by  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  lower 
division  of  the  formation  is  not  again  seen  until  it  rises  from  under  the 
soutliern  margin  of  the  plain  of  the  Merse  into  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  large  Coldingham  neck  the  great 
boss  of  Cockburn  Law  and  Stoneshiel  Hill  rises  out  of  the  Silurian  rocks.^ 
Live  miles  still  further  in  the  same  direction  the  group  of  the  beautiful 
cones  of  Dirrington  (Fig.  70)  overlooks  the  wide  Merse  of  Berwickshire,* 
and  six  miles  to  the  north  of  these  hills,  in  the  very  heart  of  Lammermuir,. 
lies  the  solitary  boss  of  the  Priestlaw  granite.^  To  these  protrusions  of 
igneous  material  reference  has  already  been  made  as  possible  volcanic  vents 
connected  with  the  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  As  regards 
their  age  they  must  certainly  be  younger  than  the  Llandovery  rocks  which 
they  disrupt,  and  older  than  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  of  which  the- 
conglomerates,  largely  made  from  their  debris,  lie  on  them  unconformably.. 
It  seems  therefore  probable  that  these  great  bosses  may  form  a part  of  the 

' See  Prof.  J.  Geikie,  op.  oil. 

- “Geology  of  Eastern  Bei'wickshire,”  Mcvi.  Geol.  Sun  Scotland  (1864),  pp.  26,  27,  57. 

^ See  “The  Geology  of  Eastern  Berwickshire”  (Sheet  34),  Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  Scotland  (1864), 
p.  29. 

These  hills  are  cliiety  represented  in  Sheet  25.  But  see  “The  Geology  of  East  Lothian,  ^ 
Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  Scotland  (1866),  p.  26. 

° “Geology  of  East  Lothian,”  Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  Scotland,  p.  15,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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volcanic  hirttory  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  period.  But  no  positive 
proof  has  yet  been  obtained  that  any  one  ol  them  was  the  site  ot  an  erup- 
tive vent,  and  no  trace  has  been  detected  aronnd  them  of  any  lavas  or  tuffs 
which  might  have  proceeded  from  them. 


“ THE  LAKE  OF  LOllNE 

The  basin  of  Lome  has  not  yet  been  carefully  examined  and  described, 
though  various  writers  have  referred  to  different  parts  of  it  (Map  I.).  My 
own  observations  have  been  too  few  to  enable  me  to  give  an  adequate  account 
of  it.  The  volcanic  sheets  of  this  area  form  a notable  feature  in  the  scenery 
of  the  'West  Highlands,  for  they  are  the  materials  out  of  which  tlie  remark- 
able terraced  hills  have  been  carved,  which  stretch  from  Loch  Melfort  to 
IaicIi  Creran  (Fig.  99),  and  which  reappear  in  picturesque  outliers  among 
the  mountains  traversed  by  Glen  Coe.  Between  the  ancient  schists  that 
form  the  foundation-rocks  of  this  district  and  the  base  ol  the  volcanic  series, 
lies  a group  of  sedimentary  strata  which  in  the  western  part  of  the  district 
must  be  500  feet  thick.  This  group  consists  of  exceedingly  coarse  breccias 
at  the  liottom,  above  which  come  massive  conglomerates,  volcanic  grits  or 


Fig.  99.— View  of  terraced  andesite  lulls  resting  on  massive  conglomerate,  south  of  Oliau. 


tuffs,  fine  sandstones  and  courses  of  shale.  'While  the  basement-breccias 
are  composed  mainly  of  detritus  of  the  underlying  schists,  including  blocks 
six  feet  long,  they  pass  up  into  coarse  conglomerates  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  fragments  of  different  lavas  (andesites,  diabases,  etc.),  and  more 
than  100  feet  thick,  which  often  show  little  or  no  trace  ot  stiatification, 
but  break  up  into  large  quadrangular  Idocks  by  means  of  joints  which  cut 
across  the  imbedded  boulders.  These  volcanic  conglomerates  form  some  ol 
the  more  conspicuous  features  of  the  coast  to  the  south  and  north  of  Oban, 
and  are  well  exposed  in  the  Isle  of  Kerrera.  They  offer  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  Lake  Caledonia,  but  no  certain  proof  has  been 
noted  that  they  belong  to  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone.  They  have 
oliviously  been  derived  from  lava-sheets  that  were  exposed  to  strong  breaker- 
action,  which  at  the  same  time  transported  and  rounded  blocks  of  grande, 
schist  and  other  crystalline  rocks  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills.  During 
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the  intervals  of  quieter  sedinieiitatioii  indicated  by  the  fine  sandstones  and 
sliales,  volcanic  explosions  continued,  as  may  he  seen  hy  the  occurrence  of 
occasional  large  bombs  which  have  fallen  upon  and  pressed  down  the  fine 
ashy  silt  that  was  gatliering  on  the  bottom. 

It  would  seem  from  the  cliaraeters  of  some  of  the  strata  in  this  sedimen- 
tary series  that  over  the  area  of  deposit  portions  of  the  shallower  waters 
were  occasionally  laid  bare  to  the  sun  and  air.  Among  the  conglomerates 
there  lie  certain  bands  of  reddish  sandy,  ripple-marked,  sun-cracked  and 
rain-pitted  shales  and  fine  sandstones.  Such  accumulations,  indicative  of 
the  ultimate  exposure  of  fine  sediment  that  silted  up  hollows  in  the  great 
banks  of  coarse  shingle,  may  be  noticed  at  the  south  end  of  the  Island  of 
Kerrera,  on  at  least  two  horizons  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
thick  masses  of  conglomerate  and  fine  felspathic  grit.  We  may  infer, 
therefore,  that  the  fine  littoral  mud,  which  gathered  during  pauses  in  the 
heaping  up  of  the  coarse  gravel  and  shingle,  was  occasionally  laid  dry. 
Similar  strata  may  be  observed  behind  Oban,  where  the  alternation  of 
exceedingly  fine  sediment  and  granular  ashy  bands  is  w'ell  exhibited. 

But  the  explosions  that  gave  rise  to  the  volcanic  materials  so  largely 
represented  in  tliese  lower  conglomerates,  were  merely  preliminary  to  those 

which  led  to  the  outflow  of 
the  great  slieets  of  lava  that 
now  constitute  so  large  a part 
of  the  hills  of  Lome.  In  the 
few  traverses  which  I have 
made  across  different  parts  of 
this  district  I have  noted  tlie 
general  resemblance  of  the 
lavas  to  those  of  the  Lower 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  the 
Midland  Valley  of  Scotland, 
their  bedded  character,  and 
the  occurrence  of  occasional 
layers  of  stratified  material 
between  them.  The  prominent  features  of  these  rocks,  and  their  relation  to 
the  volcanic  conglomerates  below  them,  and  to  the  imderlying  slates  and 
schists  are  well  displayed  on  Beinu  Lora  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive  (Fig. 
100).  There  the  black  slates  of  the  district  are  unconformably  covered  by 
the  coarse  volcanic  conglomerate,  formed  chiefly  of  blocks  of  andesite, 
cemented  in  a hard  matrix  of  similar  composition.  About  150  or  200  feet 
of  this  material  underlie  the  great  escarpment  of  the  lavas,  which  here  rise 
in  successive  beds  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  1000  feet  alcove  its  base. 

On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Etive  the  base  of  the  volcanic  scries,  with  its 
underlying  conglomerate,  may  be  followed  westward  to  Oban  and  thence 
southward  to  Loch  Feochau.  Tlie  lavas  cover  most  of  the  ground  from  the 
western  shore  eastwards  to  near  Loch  Awe.  But  this  area  is  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  Geological  Survey,  however,  has  now  advanced 


Fig.  100.  ShcIIoji  ol’  lava-cscarinueut  at  Beinn  Lora,  north 
sidb  of  luoutli  of  Locli  Etivb,  Argyllsliire. 
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to  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  we  shall  before  long  be  in  possession 
of  more  detailed  inforinatiou  regarding  the  character  and  sequence  of  its 
volcanic  history  and  the  geological  age  of  the  eruptions. 

Mr.  H.  Kynaston,  who  has  begun  the  mapping  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  district,  finds  that  there,  as  further  west,  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic 
series  is  generally  a breccia  or  conglomerate.  He  has  met  with  two  leading 
types  among  the  lavas,  the  more  aliundant  being  strongly  vesicular,  the 
other  more  compact.  He  has  observed  also  numerous  dykes  and  sills  of 
intrusive  porphyrite,  trending  in  a general  N.K.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  and 
pointing  towards  the  great  granite  mass  of  Ben  Cruachan.' 

Mr.  E.  G.  Symes  has  traced  the  volcanic  series  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Oban.  While  visiting  with  him  part  of  his  ground,  I was  much  struck 
with  the  evidence  of  an  intrusive  mass  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series  in 
the  Sound  of  Kerrera.  A prominent  feature  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel, 
known  as  Hun  Uabairtich  and  270  feet  high,  consists  of  andesite  which 
appears  to  combine  both  a central  boss  and  a sill.  The  rock  breaks  through 
the  black  slates  and  the  overlying  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  and  has 
wedged  itself  into  the  unconformahle  junction  between  the  two  formations. 
It  is  beautifully  columnar  on  its  sea-covered  face,  some  of  the  columns 
being  120  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  gently  curved. 


“LAKE  ORCADIE 

We  now  cross  the  whole  lireadth  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  in  order  to 
peruse  the  records  of  another  of  the  great  detached  water-basins  of  the  Old 
Eed  Sandstone,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  of  reference  I have  named  and 
described  as  “ Lake  Orcadie  ” (Map  1.).  Tliis  area  has  its  southern  limits 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the  wide  Moray  Firth.  It  spreads 
northward  over  the  Orkney  and  much  of  tlie  Shetland  Islands,  but  its  bound- 
aries in  tliat  direction  are  lost  under  the  sea.  In  the  extensive  sheet  of 
water  which  spread  over  all  that  northern  region  the  peculiar  Caithness  Flags, 
with  their  associated  sandstones  and  conglomerate.s,  were  deposited  to  a total 
depth  of  16,000  feet.  A sigillaroid  and  lycopodiaceous  vegetation  flourished 
on  the  surrounding  land,  together  with  ferns,  Psilo])hyton  and  conifers.  The 
waters  teemed  with  fishes  of  which  many  genera  and  species  ha\e  now 
been  described.  The  remains  of  these  creatures  lie  crowded  upon  each 
other  in  the  flagstones  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  that  from  time  to 
time  vast  quantities  of  fish  were  suddenly  killed.  Xot  impossibly,  these 
destructions  may  have  been  connected  with  the  volcanic  activity  which  has 
now  to  be  described. 

In  the  year  1878  I called  attention  to  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  north  of  the  range 
of  the  Grampians,  and  specially  noted  three  localities  where  this  evidence 
could  be  seen — Strathbogie,  Buckie  and  Shetland.^  Since  that  time  Messrs. 

1 Ann.  Report  Oeol.  (Surv.  (1890),  p.  29  of  reprint. 

- Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  EcUn.  xxviii.  (1878). 
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E.  N.  Peach  and  J.  Horne  have  added  a fourth  centre  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
At  present,  therefore,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  records  of  four  separate 
groups  of  volcanic  vents  in  Lake  Orcadie. 

Tlie  southern  margin  of  this  water-basin  appears  to  have  indented  the 
laud  with  long  fjord-like  inlets.  One  of  these  now  forms  the  vale  of  Strath- 
bogie,  which  runs  into  the  hills  for  a distance  of  fully  20  miles  beyond 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  general  trend  of  the  coast-line.  In  this  valley  I 
found  a bed  of  dark  vesicular  diabase  intercalated  among  the  red  sandstones 
and  high  above  the  base  of  the  formation,  as  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  near  Bum  of  Craig.  On  the  east  side  a similar  band  has  since  been 
mapped  for  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  L.  Hinxman  who  has  traced  it 
for  some  miles  down  the  Strath.^  Tliis  latter  band,  as  shown  in  Fig.  101, 
lies  not  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  this  district,  and  is 
thus  probably  distinct  from  the  Craig  outcrop.  There  would  thus  appear  to 
be  evidence  of  two  separate  outflows  of  ba.sic  lava  in  this  fjord  of  the  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  period. 

H 0 vestige  has  here  been  found  of  any  vent,  nor  is  the  lava  accompanied 
with  tuff.  The  eruptions  took  place  some  time  after  the  earlier  sediments 


Fm.  101. — Section  across  Stratlibogie,  below  Rhyme,  showing  the  rosition  of  the  volcanic  hand. 

1.  Knotted  schists ; 2.  Diorite  intrusive  in  soliists ; 3.  Old  Red  Conglomerate ; 4.  Volcanic  hand ; 5.  Shales  with 
calcareous  nodules ; a.  Sandstones  of  Bhynie ; 7.  Shales  and  sandstones,  f,  Fault. 

of  the  basin  were  accumulated,  but  ceased  before  the  thick  mass  of  upper 
sandstones  and  shales  was  deposited.  A section  across  the  valley  gives  the 
structure  represented  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  101). 

Twenty-five  miles  further  north  a still  smaller  andesite  band  has  been 
detected  by  Mr.  J.  Grant  Wilson  among  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates 
near  Buckie.^  It  is  a truly  contemporaneous  flow,  for  pebbles  of  it  occur  in 
the  overlying  strata.  But  again  it  forms  only  a solitary  bed,  and  no  trace 
of  any  accompanying  tuff  has  been  met  witli,  nor  of  the  vent  from  which  it 
came.  Both  this  vent  and  that  of  Stratlibogie  must  have  been  situated  near 
tlie  southern  coast-line  of  the  lake. 

At  a distance  of  some  90  miles  northward  from  these  Moray  Firth 
vents  another  volcanic  district  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Orkney  Islands.® 
The  lavas  which  were  there  ejected  occur  at  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  island  of  Shapinshay,  where  they  are  regularly  bedded  with 
the  flagstones.  They  consist  of  dark  green  olivine-diabases  with  highly 

^ See  Sheet  1 6 of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 

See  Sheet  95  of  the  Geological  Siu'vey  of  Scotland  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Rdin.  vol.  xxviii. 
(1878),  p.  435. 

* Messrs.  B.  N.  Peach  and  .T.  Horne,  Pi-oc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  Rdin.  vol.  v.  (1879),  p.  80. 
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aniygdaloidal  and  vesicular  iipper  surfaces.  Their  thickness  cannot  he 
ascertained,  as  their  base  is  not  seen,  but  tliey  have  l^een  cut  by  the 
sea  into  trenches  which  show  them  to  exceed  dO  feet  in  depth.  The 
position  of  the  vent  from  which  they  came  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Neither  here  nor  in  the  Moray  Firth  area  do  any  sills  accompany  the 
interbedded  sheets,  and  in  both  cases  the  volcanic  action  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  a feeble  and  short-lived  character. 

]\Iuch  :nore  important  were  the  volcanoes  that  broke  out  nearly 
100  miles  still  further  north,  where  the  Mainland  of  Slietland  now 
lies.  I shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  wdth  which  I first  recognized  the 
traces  of  these  eruptions,  and  found  near  the  most  northerly  limits  of  the 
British  Isles  proofs  of  volcanic  activity  in  tlie  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
Since  my  observations  were  published,'  Mr.  Peach,  who  accompanied  me  in 
Shetland,  has  returned  to  the  district,  and,  in  concert  with  his  colleague 
Mr.  Horne,  has  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.^  The  chief  vent  or 
vents  lay  towards  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  klainland  and  North 
Marine ; others  of  a less  active  and  persistent  type  were  blown  out  some 
25  miles  to  the  east,  where  tlie  islands  of  Bressay  and  Noss  now 
stand.  In  tlie  western  district  streams  of  slaggy  andesite  and  diabase  with 
sliowers  of  fine  tuff  and  coarse  agglomerate  were  ejected,  until  the  total 
accumnlation  reached  a thickness  of  not  less  than  500  feet.  The  volcanic 
eruptions  took  place  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  red  sand- 
stones, for  the  lavas  and  tuffs  are  Intercalated  in  these  strata.  The  lavas 
and  volcanic  conglomerates  are  traceable  from  the  southern  coast  of  Papa 
Stour  across  St.  Magnus’  Bay  to  the  western  headlands  of  Esha  Ness,  a 
distance  of  more  than  14  miles.  They  have  been  cut  by  the  Atlantic 
into  a picturesque  range  of  cliffs,  which  exhibit  in  some  places,  as  at  the 
singular  sea-stalk  of  Iforeholm,  rough  banks  of  andesitic  lava  with  the 
conglomerate  deposited  against  and  over  them,  and  in  other  places,  as 
along  the  cliffs  of  Esha  Ness,  sheets  of  lava  overlying  the  conglomerates. 

No  trace  of  any  vents  has  been  found  in  the  western  and  chief  volcanic 
district,  but  in  Noss  Sound  a group  of  small  necks  occurs,  filled  with  a coarse 
agglomerate  composed  of  pieces  of  sandstone,  flagstone  and  shale.  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Horne  infer  that  these  little  orifices  never  discharged  any  streams 
of  lava.  More  probably  they  were  opened  by  explosions  which  only  gave 
forth  vapours  and  fragmentary  discharges,  such  as  a band  of  tuff  which  is 
intercalated  among  the  flagstones  in  their  neighbourhood. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this 
remote  region  is  the  relative  size  and  number  fif  the  sills  and  dykes  which 
here  as  elsewhere  mark  the  latest  phases  of  suliterranean  activity.  Messrs. 
Peach  and  Horne  have  shown  us  that  three  great  sheets  of  acid  rocks 
(granites  and  spherulitic  felsites,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
p.  292)  have  been  injected  among  the  sandstones  and  Ijasic  lavas,  that 
abundant  veins  of  granite,  (|uartz-felsite  and  rhyolite  radiate  from  these 
acid  sills,  and  that  the  latest  phase  of  igneous  action  in  this  region  was  the 
1 Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Min.  vol.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  418.  ^ Ibid.  vol.  x.xxii.  (1884),  p.  359. 
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intrusion  of  a series  of  bosses  and  dykes  of  basic  rocks  (diabases)  which 
traverse  the  sills. 

The  Killakney  District 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  are  followed  upwards 
conforinably  by  the  great  series  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  known 
as  the  “ Dingle  Beds.”  Lithologically  these  rocks  present  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Central  Scotland.  They 
occupy  a similar  stratigraphicid  position,  and  though  they  have  not  yielded 
any  pahuontological  data  for  comparison,  there  can,  I think,  be  no  hesitation 
in  classing  them  with  the  Scottish  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  regarding 
them  as  having  been  deposited  under  similar  geographical  conditions.  They 
offer  one  feature  of  special  interest  for  the  piupose  of  the  present  inquiry, 
since  they  contain  a well-marked  group  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks, 
including  nodular  felsites,  like  those  so  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  period. 

The  area  where  tliis  remote  and  isolated  volcanic  group  is  best  developed 
forms  a range  of  high  rugged  ground  along  the  northern  front  of  the  hills 
that  stretch  eastward  from  tlie  Lakes  of  Killarney.  Their  general  distribu- 
tion is  shown  on  Sheets  184  and  185  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland;^ 
tliough  I may  again  remailc  that  petrography  has  made  great  strides  during 
the  thirty  years  and  more  that  have  passed  since  these  maps  and  their 
accompanying  Memoirs  were  published,  and  that,  were  the  district  to  be 
surveyed  now,  probably  a considerable  tract  of  ground  coloured  as  ash  would 
be  marked  as  felsite.  At  the  same  time  the  existence  of  both  these  rocks 
here  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  felsite  was  long  ago  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Haughtou,  who 
published  an  analysis  of  it.’-^  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Teall  for  its 
spheruhtic  structure.®  Seen  on  the  ground  it  appears  as  a pale  greenish- 
grey  close-grained  rock,  sometimes  exhibiting  flow-structure  in  a remarkabh- 
clear  manner,  the  laminae  of  devitrification  following  each  other  in  wavv 
lines,  sometimes  twisted  and  delicately  puckered  or  frilled,  as  in  some 
schists.  Portions  of  the  rock  are  strongly  nodular,  the  nodules  varying  in 
size  from  less  than  a pea  to  that  of  a hen’s  egg. 

The  close  resemblance  of  this  rock  to  many  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
nodular  felsites  of  Wales  cannot  but  strike  the  geologist.  It  presents 
analogies  also  to  the  Upper  Silurian  felsites  of  Dingle.  But  its  chief 
interest  arises  from  the  geological  horizon  on  which  it  occurs.  Lying  in 
the  so-called  “Dingle -Beds,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  is,  so  far 
as  my  observations  go,  the  only  example  of  such  a nodular  felsite  of 
later  date  than  the  Silurian  period.  We  recognize  in  it  a survival,  as  it 
were,  of  the  peculiar  Silurian  type  of  acid  lava,  the  last  preceding  eruption 

1 See  the  Memoir  (by  .1.  B.  Jukes  and  G.  V.  Du  Koyer)  on  Sheet  184,  p.  15.  Other  volcanic 
rocks  have  been  mapped  at  Valentia  Harbour  in  the  Dingle  Beds,  but  these  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  personally  examining. 

^ Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxiii.  (1859),  p.  615.  » British  Petrography,  p.  349. 
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of  which  took  place  not  many  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  Dingle  promontory. 
But  elsewhere  this  type ‘does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the  end  of  the 
Silurian  period. 

The  detrital  rocks  accompanying  the  felsite,  in  the  district  east  of 
Killarney,  vary  from  such  closed-grained  felsitic  material  as  cannot  readily 
he  distinguished  from  the  felsite  itself  to  unmistakable  felsitic  breccias. 
Even  in  the  finest  parts  of  them,  occasional  rounded  quartz-pebbles  may 
be  detected,  while  here  and  there  a reddish  shaly  band,  or  a layer  of  fine 
pebbly  conglomerate  with  quartz-pelibles  an  inch  in  length,  shows  at  once 
the  bedding  and  the  dip.  Mr.  W.  'W.  Watts,  who,  with  Mr.  A.  M'Henry  of 
the  Irish  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey,  accompanied  me  over  this  ground, 
found  that  a microscopic  examination  of  the  slides  which  were  prepared 
from  the  specimens  we  collected  completely  confirmed  the  conclusions 
reached  from  inspection  of  the  rocks  in  the  field.*  He  detected  among  the 
angular  grains  slightly  damaged  crystals  of  felspar,  cliiefly  orthoclase. 
Many  portions  of  these  felspathic  grits  much  resemble  the  detrital  Camlnian 
rocks  which  in  the  Vale  of  Llaiiberis  have  been  made  out  of  the  pale  felsite 
of  that  locality. 

’ Mr.  Watts  also  examined  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  felsite  of  Benaun  More.  He 
found  that  the  spherulites  appear  to  have  a mieropegmatitic  structure,  oiving  to  the  intergrowth 
of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  some  parts  of  the  rook  the  spherulites,  from  "02  to  '01  inch  in  diameter, 
are  surrounded  by  exceedingly  minute  green  needle.s,  possibly  of  hornblende,  while  inside  some 
of  them  are  .small  quartz-grains.  Larger  porphyritic  felspars  occur  outside  the  spherulites,  some 
being  of  plagioclasc,  but  most  of  oi-thoclase.  The  sphenilitic  structure  is  not  so  well  developed 
near  the  felspars.  A few  of  the  large  nodules  are  hollow  and  lined  with  ciy.stals,  while  some  of 
them  show  a finely  concentric  landnation  like  the  successive  layers  of  an  agate. 
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VOLCANOES  OF  THE  UPPER  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE — THE  SOUTH-WEST  OF 
IRELAND,  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND 

In  the  northern  lialf  of  Britain,  where  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  is  so  well 
dis])lfiyed,  the  two  great  divisions  into  which  this  series  of  sedimentary 
deposits  is  there  divisible  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a strongly  marked 
unconformability.  The  interval  of  time  represented  by  this  break  must 
have  been  of  long  duration,  for  it  witnessed  the  effacement  of  the  old 
water- basins,  the  folding,  fracture,  and  elevation  of  their  thick  sedimentary 
and  volcanic  accumulations,  and  the  removal  by  denudation  of,  in  some 
places,  several  thousand  feet  of  these  rocks.  The  Upper  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone, consisting  so  largely  as  it  does  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
indicates  the  return  or  persistence  of  geographical  conditions  not  unlike 
those  that  marked  the  deposition  of  the  lower  subdivision.  But  in  one 
important  respect  its  history  differs  greatly  from  that  which  I have 
sketched  for  the  older  part  of  tlie  system.  Thougli  the  Upper  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  is  well  developed  across  the  soutliern  districts  of  Scotland  from 
the  Ochil  to  the  Clieviot  Hills,  and  appears  in  scattered  areas  over  so  much 
of  England  and  Wales,  no  trace  has  ever  been  there  detected  in  it  of  any 
contemporaneously  erupted  volcanic  rocks.  The  topographical  changes 
which  preceded  its  deposition  must  have  involved  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  subterranean  disturbance,  yet  the  volcanic  energy,  which  had 
died  out  so  completely  long  before  the  close  of  the  time  of  the.  Lower  Old 
Eed  Sandstone,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rekindled  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Two  widely  separated  tracts  in  the  British  Isles  have  yielded  traces  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone.  One 
of  tliese  lies  in  the  south-w'est  of  Ireland,  the  other  in  the  far  north  of 
Scotland. 


THE  .SOUTH-WEST  OF  IRELAND 

The  Irish  locality  is  situated  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Limerick,  where  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  been  thrown  into  long 
folds,  and  wdiere,  along  the  anticlines,  strips  of  the  underlying  red  sandstones 
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have  been  brought  up  to  the  surface.  Two  such  ridges  of  Upper  Old  Ked 
Sandstone  hear,  each  on  its  crest,  a small  hut  interesting  relic  of  volcanic 
activity^  (Map  I.). 

The  more  northerly  ridge  rises  in  the  conical  eminence  ot  Knock- 
feerina  to  a height  of  949  feet  above  the  sea.  Even  from  a distance  tlie 
resemblance  of  this  hill  (Fig.  102)  to  many  of  the  Carboniferous  necks  of 
Scotland  at  once  attracts  the  eye  of  the  geologist.  The  resemblance  is 
found  to  hold  still  more  closely  when  the  internal  structure  of  the  ground  is 
examined.  The  cone  consists  mainly  of  a coarse  agglomerate,  with  blocks 
generally  somewhat  rounded  and  varying  in  size  up  to  two  leet  in  length.  The 
most  prominent  of  these,  on  the  lower  eastern  slopes,  are  pieces  of  a fine  Hint}’ 
felsite  weathering  white,  hut  there  also  occur  fragments  of  grit  and  baked 
shale.  The  matrix  is  dull-green  in  colour,  and  among  its  ingredients  are 


t'lG.  102. — View  of  Knockfeerina,  Limerick,  from  Uie  iiorth-e.ast — .1  volcanic  neck  of 
Upper  Old  Ked  S.audstoiie  age. 

abundant  small  lapilli  of  a finely  vesicular  andesite  or  diabase.  These 
more  basic  ingredients  increase  in  number  towards  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  where  much  of  the  agglomerate  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
them.  No  marked  dip  is  observable  over  most  of  the  hill,  the  rock  appear- 
ing as  a tumultuous  agglomerate,  though  here  and  there,  particularly  near 
the  top  and  on  the  south  side,  a rude  bedding  may  be  detected  dipping- 
outwards.  On  the  west  side  the  agglomerate  is  flanked  with  yellow  sand- 
stone baked  into  quartzite,  so  that  the  line  of  junction  there  between  the 
two  rocks  not  improbably  gives  us  the  actual  wall  of  the  vent.  The 
induration  of  the  surrounding  sandstones  is  a familiar  feature  among  the 
Carboniferous  vents.  Some  intrusive  dark  flinty  rock  traverses  the  agglom- 
erate near  the  top  on  the  north  side. 

lietiring  eastwards  from  the  cone,  the  observer  finds  evidence  of  the 
intercalation  of  tuff  among  the  surrounding  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Knockfeerina  a red  nodular  tufi',  with  roimded 
pieces  of  andesite,  grit  and  sandstone,  sometimes  12  inches  long,  is  seen 
to  dip  under  yellow,  grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  while  other  shales 

1 See  Sheet  153  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  Explanation  to  that  Sheet  (1861),  by 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Kinahan  and  J.  O’Kelly.  The  account  of  the  ground  above  given  is  from  notes 
which  I made  during  a personal  visit. 
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ciiicl  SciiiclstoiiGS  undcrlio  tliis  tuff  ciiicl  crop  out  between  it  (iiid  the  uggloiu- 
erate.  There  is  tlius  evidence  of  tlie  intercalation  of  volcanic  tuff  in  tlie 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  this  district.  And  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  tuff  was  ejected  from  the  adjoining  vent  of  Knockfeerina. 

On  the  next  ridge  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  runs  parallel  to  that  of 
Knockfeerina  at  a distance  of  little  more  than  a mile  to  the  south,  another 
mass  of  volcanic  material  rises  into  a prominence  at  Ballinleeny.  On  the 
north  side  it  consists  of  agglomerate  like  that  just  described,  and  is 
flanked  by  sandstone  baked  into  quartzite.  Here  again  we  probably  see 
the  edge  of  a volcanic  funnel.  There  may  possibly  be  more  than  one  vent 
in  this  area.  But  well-bedded  tuffs,  can  be  observed  to  dip  aw'ay  from 
the  centre  and  to  pass  under  sandstones  and  shales  which  are  full  of 
fine  ashy  material.  Oradations  can  be  traced  from  the  tuff  into  ordinary 
sediment.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  there  is  additional  proof  of  contem- 
poraneous volcanic  action  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  There  can  be 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  horizon  of  the  strata  in  which  these  records  have 
been  pieserved,  for  they  dip  conformably  under  the  shales  and  limestones 
at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  They  are  said  to  have 
yielded  the  characteristic  fern  Palwopteris  of  Kiltorcan.^ 


THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND 

The  only  district  in  England  or  Scotland  wherein  traces  of  volcanic 
action  during  the  time  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  have  been  ob- 
served lies  far  to  the  north  among  the  Orkney  Islands,  near  the  centre  of 
the  scattered  outliers  which  I have  united  as  parts  of  tlie  deposits  of  “ Lake 
Orcadie  ” ^ (Map  I.).  The  thick  group  of  yellow  and  red  sandstones  which 
form  most  of  the  high  island  of  Hoy,  and  whicli,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
are  correctly  referred  to  tlie  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  rest  with  a marked 
unconformability  on  the  edges  of  the  Caitliness  flagstones  (Fig.  103).  At 
the  base  of  tliese  pale  sandstones,  and  regularly  interstratified  with  them, 
lies  a band  of  lavas  and  tuffs  which  can  be  traced  from  the  base  of  the 
rounded  hills  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  at 'the  Cam,  along  the  face  of  which 
it  runs  as  a conspicuous  feature,  gradually  sloping  to  a lower  level,  till  it 
reaches  the  sea.  At  the  Cam  of  Hoy  it  is  about  200  feet  thick,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  sheets  of  andesite.  The.  upper  50  or  60  feet  show  a 
strongly  slaggy  structure,  the  central  portion  is  rudely  columnar,  and  the 
lower  part  presents  a kind  of  horizontal  jointing  or  bedding.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  rock  is  not  a sill  but  a group  of  contemporaneous  lava- 
flows.  Beneath  it,  and  lying  across  the  edges  of  the  flagstones  below,  there 


) Tliore  may  be  some  other  cxamirles  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  volcanic  rocks  in  Ireland 
whicli  I have  not  yet  been  able  personally  to  e.xamine.  On  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey 
(Sheet  198,  and  Explanation,  jip.  8,  17)  contemporaneous  rocks  of  this  age  are  marked  as 
occurring  at  Cod’-s  Head  and  Dursey  Island,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kenmare 
estuary. 

iir.st  noticed  in  Gcol.  May.  February  1878;  and  Tmns.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  411. 
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is  a zone  of  dull-red,  fine-grained  tuff,  banded  with  seams  of  hard  red  and 
yellow  sandstone.  This  tuff  zone  dies  out  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cam. 

A few  miles  south  of  the  Cain  the 
volcanic  zone  appears  again  as  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  picturescpie  natural  ^ 
obelisk  of  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  stands. 

Here  the  lava  runs  out  as  a promontory 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  on  this 
projection  the  Old  Man  has  been  left 
isolated  from  the  main  precipice.  The  ^ 
cliffs  of  Hoy  are  traversed  by  numerous 
small  faults  which  have  shifted  the  z 
volcanic  zone.  But  on  the  great  face 
of  rock  behind  the  Old  Man  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a second  volcanic  zone  lying  ^ 
several  hundred  feet  above  that  just 
described.  It  is  probably  this  upper 
zone  which  emerges  from  under  the 
hills  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  at 
Black  Ness  in  the  bay  of  Back  wick. 

A good  section  is  there  visible,  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  104.  The  ordinary 
red  and  yellow  sandstones  {a)  appear 
from  under  the  volcanic  rocks  at  this 
locality,  and  stretch  southwards  to  the 


Fig.  103. — Section  of  the  volcanic  zone  iu  the 
Upper  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  Cam  of  Hoy, 
Orkney. 

1.  Caithness  flagstones;  2.  Dull-re<l  tiiif  and  hands 
of  sand.stone ; 3.  Lava  zone  in  tliree  bands ; 4. 
Yellow  and  I’ed  sandstone. 


most  southerly  headland  of  Hoy. 
The  lowest  volcanic  baud  in  the 
section  is  one  of  red  sandy  well- 
bedded  tuffs  (&).  Some  of  the 
layers  are  coarse  and  almost 
agglomeratic,  while  others  are 
tine  marly  and  sandy,  with  dis- 
persed bombs,  blocks  and  lapilli 
of  diabase  and  andesite.  Hard 
ribs  of  a sandy  tufaceoius  material 
also  occur.  These  fragmental 
deposits  are  immediately  over- 
lain  by  a dark-blue  rudely  pris- 
matic diabase  with  slaggy  top 
(b).  It  is  about  150  feet  thick 
at  its  thickest  part,  but  rapidly 
thins  away  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion. It  passes  under  a zone 
oi  red  tuff  (t?)  like  that  below, 
and  above  this  highest  member 
of  the  volcanic  group  comes  the 
great  overlying  pile  of  yellow  and  reddish  sandstone  of  Hoy.  Followed 


Fig.  104. — Section  of  the  volcanic  zone  in  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  at  Black  Nes.s,  Rackwick,  Hoy. 
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westward  for  a short  distance,  the  whole  volcanic  zone  is  found  to  die  out 
and  the  sandstones  below  and  above  it  then  come  together. 

The  interest  of  this  little  volcanic  centre  in  Hoy  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  progress  of  denudation  has  revealed  some  of  the  vents 
belonging  to  it.  On  the  low  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Cam,  and  imiuedi- 
ately  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  escarpment,  the  flagstones  which  there 
emerge  from  under  the  base  of  the  unconformahle  Tipper  sandstones  are 
pierced  by  three  volcanic  necks  which  we  may  with  little  hesitation 
recognize  as  marking  the  sites  of  vents  from  which  this  series  of  lavas  and 
tufts  was  discharged  (Fig.  105).  The  largest  of  them  forms  a conspicuous 


1.  Caithness  flagstones ; 2.  Volcanic  bajid  lying  on  red  suudstones  and  rioiigloinerates  and  dying  out  eastwards  ; 3 3. 
Two  vents  between  the  base  of  the  liillsand  the  sea  ; their  connection  with  the  volcanic  band  is  shown  by  dotted 
lines  ; 4.  Overlying  mass  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  forming  the  hills  of  Hoy. 


hill  about  450  feet  high,  the  smallest  is  only  a few  yards  in  diameter,  and 
rises  from  the  surface  of  a flagstone  ridge.  They  are  filled  with  a coarse, 
dull-green,  volcanic  agglomerate,  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  lavas  with 
pieces  of  hardened  yellow  sandstone  and  flagstone.  Around  the  chief  vent 
the  flagstones  through  which  it  has  been  opened  have  been  greatly  hardened 
and  blistered.  The  most  easterly  vent,  which  has  been  laid  hare  on  the 
beacli  at  Bring,  due  east  of  Hoy  Hill,  can  he  seen  to  pierce  the  flagstones, 
which,  although  their  general  dip  is  westerly  at  from  10°  to  15°,  yet  at 
tlieir  junction  with  the  agglomerate  are  bent  in  towards  the  neck,  and  are 
otherwise  much  jumbled  and  disturbed. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  Caithness  I have  described  a remarkable 
volcanic  vent  about  dOO  feet  in  diameter,  which  rises  through  the  upper- 
most group  of  the  Caithness  flagstones.  It  is  filled  with  a coarse 
agglomerate  consisting  of  a dull-greenish  diabase  paste  crowded  with 
Ijlocks  of  diabase,  sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  others  of  red 
sandstone,  flagstone,  limestone,  gneiss  and  lumps  of  Idack  cleavahle 
augite  (Fig.  106).^  The  sandstones  around  it  present  the  usual  disrupted, 
indurated  and  jointed  character,  and  are  traversed  by  a small  diabase  dyke 
close  to  the  western  margin  of  the  neck.  Another  similar  neck  has  since 
been  found  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  the  same  coast. 

' See  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxviii.  (1878),  p.  405  ; also  p.  482  of  the  same  volume  for  au 
account  of  the  cleavahle  augite. 
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That  these  volcanic  orifices  were  active  about  the  same  time  with  those  in 
the  opposite  island  of  Hoy  may  be  legitimately  inferred. 

These  northern  volcanoes  made  their  appearance  in  a district  where 
during  the  preceding  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  period  there  had  been 
several  widely  separated  groups  of  active  volcanic  vents.  So  far  as  the 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  geological  evidence  permits  an  opinion  to  be 


Fig.  106. — Groiiiul-plan  of  voleaniu  neck  pieroing  tlie  Caitliues.s  Flagstone  series  on  tlie  beach  near 

John  o’  Groat’s  House. 

formed,  they  seem  to  have  broken  out  at  the  beginning,  or  at  least  at  an 
early  stage,  of  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  and  to  have 
become  entirely  extinct  after  the  lavas  of  Hoy  were  poured  forth.  Eo 
higher  platform  of  volcanic  materials  has  been  met  with  in  that  region. 
With  these  brief  and  limited  Orcadian  explosions  the  long  record  of  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  volcanic  activity  in  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  comes  to 
an  end.^ 

^ Tliere  appear  to  be  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  contemporaneous  with  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Berwickshire,  but  as  they  merely  formed  a prelude  to  the  great  volcanic  activity  of 
Carboniferou.s  time,  they  are  included  in  the  account  of  the  Carboniferous  plateau  of  Berwick- 
shire in  Cliapters  xxiv.  and  xxv. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  CARBONIFEKOUS  SYSTEM  OF  BRITAIN  AND  ITS  VOLCANIC  RECORDS 


Geography  and  Scenery  of  the  Carboniferous  Period — Range  of  Volcanic  Eruptions  during 
that  time — I.  The  Carboniferous  Volcanoes  of  Scotland — Distribution,  Arrangement 
and  Local  Characters  of  the  Carboniferous  System  in  Scotland — Sketch  of  the  Work 
of  previous  Observers  in  this  Subject. 

Within  the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  the  geological  record  is  compara- 
tively full  and  continuous  from  the  base  of  the  Upper  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
to  the  top  of  the  Coal-measures.  AVe  learn  from  it  that  the  local  basins  of 
deposit  in  which  the  later  portion  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  was  accumulated 
sank  steadily  in  a wide  general  subsidence,  that  allowed  the  clear  sea  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  ultimately  to  spread  for  some  700  miles  from  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland  into  AVestphalia.  Over  the  centre  of  England  this 
Carboniferous  Mediterranean  had  a breadth  of  at  least  150  miles,  gradually 
shallowing  northwards  in  the  direction  of  land  in  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  gentle  sinking  of  the  floor  of  the  basin  continued  until  more 
than  6000  feet  of  sediment,  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains  of  crinoids, 
corals  and  other  marine  organisms,  had  been  piled  up  in  the  deeper  parts. 
Traces  of  the  southern  margin  of  this  sea,  or  at  least  of  a long  insular 
ridge  that  rose  out  of  its  waters,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  protuberances 
of  older  rocks  which  appear  at  intervals  from  under  the  Coal-measures 
and  later  formations  between  the  borders  of  AVales  and  the  heart  of 
Leicestershire,  and  of  which  the  crags  of  Charnwood  Forest  are  among  the 
few  peaks  that  still  remain  visible.  To  tlie  south  of  this  ridge,  open  sea 
extended  far  soutliward  and  westward  over  the  site  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and 
the  uplands  of  South  Wales. 

The  Carboniferous  period,  as  chronicled  by  its  sedimentary  deposits,  was 
a time  of  slow  submergence  and  quiet  sedimentation,  terrestrial  and  marine 
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conditions  alternating  along  the  margins  ot  the  sinking  land,  according  as 
the  rate  of  depression  surpassed  or  fell  short  of  that  of  the  deposition  of 
sediment.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  general  disturbance  among  the  strata, 
such  as  would  he  marked  by  an  important  and  widely  extended  uncon- 
formahility.  But  many  indications  may  be  observed  that  tlie  rate  ot 
subsidence  did  not  continue  uniform,  if,  indeed,  the  downward  movement 
was  not  locally  arrested,  and  even  exchanged  for  a movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Tt  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  believe  the  ancient  ridge  of  the 
klidlands  to  have  been  so  lofty  that  even  the  prolonged  subsidence  required 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  Carboniferous  system  was  insufficient  to 
carry  its  highest  crests  below  the  level  of  the  coal-jungles.  More  probaldy 
the  depression  reached  its  maximum  along  certain  lines  or  hands  running  in 
a general  nortli-easterly  direction,  the  intervals  between  these  lines  sinking 
less,  or  possibly  even  undergoing  some  measure  of  uplift.  One  of  the  sub- 
siding tracts,  that  of  the  wide  lowlands  of  Central  Scotland,  was  Hanked  on 
the  south  by  a ridge  which,  while  its  north-eastern  portion  was  buried  under 
the  Upper  Old  Bed  yaudstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  remained 
above  water  towards  tlie  south-west,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  Ireen 
wholly  submerged  there  even  at  the  close  ot  the  Carboniferous  period. 

So  almndant  and  varied  are  the  sedimentary  formations  of  Carboniferous 
time,  and  so  fully  have  they  preserved  remains  of  the  contemporary  plants 
and  animals,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise  in  -some  measure  the  general 
aspect  of  the  scenery  of  the  time,  and  the  succession  of  clianges  which  it 
underwent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period.  The  land  was 
green  with  a luxuriant  if  somewliat  monotonous  vegetation.  Large  pine 
trees  flourished  on  the  drier  uplands.  The  lower  grounds  nourished  dense 
groves  of  cycads  or  plants  allied  to  them,  which  rose  as  slim  trees  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  with  long  hard  green  leaves  and  catkins  that  grew  into 
berries.  The  swamps  and  wetter  lauds  bore  a rank  groAvth  of  various  gigantic 
kinds  of  club-moss,  equisetaceous  reeds  and  ferns. 

Nor  was  the  hum  of  insect-lite  absent  Iroiii  these  forests.  Ancestral 
types  of  cockroaches,  mayflies  and  beetles  lived  there.  Scorpions  swarmed 
along  the  margins  of  the  shallow  waters,  for  their  remains,  washed  away 
with  the  decayed  vegetation  among  which  they  harboured,  are  now  found 
in  abundance  throng!  lout  many  of  the  dark  shales. 

The  waters  were  haunted  by  numerous  kinds  of  fish  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  In  the  lagoons,  shoal.s  of  small  ganoids 
lived  on  the  cyprids  tiiat  peopled  the  bottom,  and  tliey  were  in  turn  preyed 
on  by  larger  ganoids  with  massive  armature  of  bone.  Now  and  then  a 
shark  from  the  opener  sea  would  find  its  way  into  these  more  inland  waters, 
d'he  highest  types  of  animal  life  yet  known  to  have  existed  at  this  time  were 
various  amphibians  of  the  extinct  order  of  Labyrinthodonts. 

The  open  sea,  too,  teemed  with  life.  Wide  tracts  of  its  floor  supported 
a thick  growth  of  crinoids  whose  jointed  stems,  piled  over  each  other 
generation  after  generation,  grew  into  masses  of  limestone  many  hundreds 
of  feet  in  thickness.  Corals  of  various  kinds  lived  singly  and  in  colonies. 
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here  and  tliere  even  growing  into  reefs.  Foraminifera,  sponges,  sea-nrchins, 
brachiopocls,  gasteropods,  laniellil.mnchs  and  cephalopods,  in  many  genera 
and  species,  mingled  their  remains  with  the  dead  crmoids^  and  coials  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  wide  and  thick  accumulation  of  Carboniferous 

Limestone.  . , , , 

Looking  broadly  at  the  history  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  hearing 

in  mind  the  evidence  of  prolonged  depression  already  referred  to,  we  can 
recomiize  in  it  three  great  eras.  During  the  first,  the  wide  cle^ir  sea  of  tie 
Carboniferous  Limestone  spread  over  the  centre  and  south  ot  Lritain  intei- 
rupted  here  and  there  by  islands  that  rose  from  long  ridges  whereby  the  sea- 
floor was  divided  into  separate  basins.  Next  came  a time  of  lessenec 
depression,  when  the  sea-bottom  was  overspread  with  sand,  mud  and  gravel, 
and  was  even  in  part  silted  up,  as  has  been  chronicled  in  the  Millstone 
Grit.  The  third  stage  brings  before  us  the  jungles  of  the  Coa  -measures, 
when  the  former  sea-lloor  became  a series  of  shallow  lagoons  where,  as  in 
the  mangrove-swamps  of  our  own  time,  a terrestrial  vegetation  sprang  up 
and  miiiMed  its  remains  with  those  of  marine  shells  and  fishes. 

Such  a state  of  balance  among  tlie  geological  forces  as  is  indicated  by 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  Carboniferous  system  would  not  prepare  us  lor  the 
discovery  of  the  relics  of  any  serious  display  of  contemporary  volcanic 
activity  And,  indeed,  throughout  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Western 
Europrthere  is  for  the  most  part  little  trace  of  eonteniporaiieous  volcanic 
eruptions.  Yet  striking  evidence  exists  that,  along  the  western  borders  of 
the  continental  area,  in  France  as  well  as  over  much  ot  Dritaui,  which  had 
for  so  many  previous  geological  ages  been  the  theatre  of  subterranean  activitj, 
the  older  half  of  Carboniferous  time  witnessed  an  abundant,  though  less 
stupendous  and  prolonged,  renewal  of  volcanic  eiierg}.  . , , , 

From  the  very  eomniencenient  of  the  Carboniferous  period  to  the  epoch 
when  the  Coal-measures  began  to  be  accnmulated,  the  area  of  the  Britis  i 
Isles  continued  to  be  a scene  of  active  volcanism.  In  the  course  of  that 
prolonged  interval  of  geological  time  the  vents  shifted  their  positions, 
and  o-radually  grew  less  energetic,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  protracted  section  of  the  interval  wlien  the  subterranean  activity  became 

everywhere  entirely  ipiiescent.  „ • 

The  geologist  who  traces,  from  older  to  younger  formations,  the  progress 

of  some  persistent  operation  of  nature,  obsen  es  the  e\  ic  ence  if*! 

increase  in  amount  and  clearness  as  it  is  furnishec  ij  successne  y 
parts  of  the  record.  He  finds  that  the  older  rocks  have  generally  been  so 
dislocated  and  folded,  and  are  often  so  widely  covered  by  younpr  loimiatioiis, 
that  the  evidence  which  they  no  doubt  actually  contain  iiiaj  ® ° 

decipher,  or  may  be  altogether  concealed  from  view.  In  following  for 
instance,  the  progress  of  volcanic  action,  he  is  impressed,  as  he  passes  irom 
the  older  to  the  younger  Falaiozoic  chronicles,  by  the  striking  coutia.s 
between  the  fulness  and  legibility  of  the  Carboniferous  _ records  and  the 
comparative  meagreiiess  and  obscurity  of  those  ot  the  earlier  perio  s.  ^ le 
Carboniferous  rocks  have  undergone  far  less  disturbance  than  tlie  Cambrian 
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and  Silurian  formations ; while  over  wide  tracts,  where  their  volcanic 
chapters  are  fullest  and  most  interesting,  they  lie  at  the  surface,  and  can 
thus  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Hence  the  remains  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  later  Paheozoie  periods  present  a curiously 
modern  aspect,  when  contrasted  with  the  fragmentary  and  antique  look  of 
those  of  older  date. 

The  history  of  volcanic  action  during  the  Carboniferous  period  in  Britain 
is  almost  wholly  comprised  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  half  of  that  period, 
that  is,  during  the  long  interval  represented  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  and  the  ilillstone  Grit.  It  w’as  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  that  volcanic  activity  manifested  itself.  In  Scotland  there  is  the 
onicle  of  a lon,^  succession  of  eruptions  across  the  district  of  the  central 
and  southern  counties,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Carboniferous  time  down 
to  the  epoch  when  the  Coal-measures  began  to  be  accumulated.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  traces  of  Carboniferous  volcanoes  are  confined  within 
a limited  range  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  while  in  Ireland  they  appear 
to  be  likewise  restricted  to  the  same  lower  division  of  the  system.  During 
the  whole  of  the  vast  interval  represented  by  the  Coal-measures  volcanic 
energy,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  was  entirely  dormant  over  the  region  of 
the  British  Isles. 

These  general  statements  will  be  more  clearly  grasped  from  the  accom- 
panying table,  which  shows  the  various  sections  into  which  the  Carboniferous 
system  of  Britain  has  been  divided,  and  also,  by  black  vertical  lines,  the 
range  of  volcanic  intercalations  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms. 


England. 


O 


« t- 


Upper  Red  Sandstones  witli  Sjnr-  \ 
orfeis-liniestone.  j 

Middle  or  chief  coal  - bearing  I 
measures. 

Gannister  group. 

Grits,  flagstones  and  shales  with 
thin  coals. 


Yoredale  group  of  shales  and  grits 
with  limestones. 

Thick  (Scaur  or  Main)  Limestone 
of  England,  with  sandstones 
and  coals  in  Scotland. 

Lower  Limestone  Shale  (Calci- 
ferous  Sandstones  of  Scotland) 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Such  being  the  general  range  in  time  of  the  Carboniferous  volcanic 
phenomena,  it  may  be  convenient,  in  this  preliminary  survey,  to  take  note  of 
the  general  distribution  of  the  volcanic  districts  over  the  British  Isles,  as  in 
this  way  we  may  best  realise  the  extent  and  grouping  of  the  eruptions, 
which  will  then  be  considered  in  further  detail  (see  Map  L). 
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Not  only  were  the  Carboniferous  volcanoes  most  abiindant  and  persistent 
ill  Scotland,  but  they  attained  there  a variety  and  development  which  give 
their  remains  an  altogether  exceptional  interest  in  the  study  of  volcanic 
geology.  They  were  distributed  over  the  wide  central  valley,  from  the 
south”  of  Cantyre  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Silurian  Uplands,  they  were  likewise  numerous  and 
active.  There  is  thus  no  considerable  tract  oi  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
Scotland  wdiich  does  not  furnish  its  evidence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
action. 

Although  some  portions  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  igneous  rocks 
run  for  a short  distance  into  England,  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  these 

at  last  die  out  southwards,  no  other  relics  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 

energy  take  their  place.  Along  the  Pennine  chain,  from  the  Border  into 
the  heart  of  England,  though  natural  sections  are  abundant,  no  trace  of 
included  volcanic  rocks  appears  until  we  reach  Derbyshire.  The  whole 
of  that  wide  hiterval  of  150  miles,  so  far  as  the  present  evidence  goes, 
remained  during  Carboniferous  time  entirely  free  from  any  volcanic  eruption. 
But  from  the  picturesque  country  of  the  Peak  southwards,  the  sea-floor  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  England,  vyas 
dotted  with  vents  whence  the  sheets  of  “ toadstone  ” were  ejected,  which 
have  so  long  been  a familiar  feature  in  English  geology.  Beyond  this 
limited  volcanic  district  the  Carboniferous  formations  of  the  south-west 

of  England  remain,  on  the  wliole,  devoid  of  conteniporaneous  volcanic 

intercalations,  traces  of  Carboniferous  volcanic  action  having  been  recognized 
only  in  West  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  In  the  Mendip  district  and  in  the 
ridcres  of  limestone  near  Weston-super-Mare  bands  of  cellular  lava  and  tuff 
have  been  observed.  To  the  west  of  Dartmoor,  Brent  Tor  and  some  of  the 
surrounding  igneous  masses  may  mark  the  positions  of  eruptive  vents  during 
an  early  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Man  relics  remain  of  a group  ot 
vents  among  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  Passing  across  to  Ireland, 
where  these  limestones  attain  so  great  a thickness  and  cover  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  we  search  in  vain  for  any 
continuation  of  the  abundant  and  varied  volcanic  phenomena  of  Central 
Scotland.  So  far  as  observation  has  yet  gone,  only  two  widely  separated 
areas  of  Carlioniferous  volcanic  rocks  are  known  to  occur  in  Ireland.  One 
of  these  shows  that  a little  group  of  vents  probably  rose  from  the  floor  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea,  near  Philipstown,  in  Kings  County.  The 
other  lies  far  to  the  west  in  the  Golden  Vale  of  Limerick,  where  a more 
important  series  of  vents  poured  out  successive  streams  of  lava  with  showers 
of  ashes,  from  an  early  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period  up  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  time  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  total  area  within  which  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Carboniferous 
time  took  place  was  thus  less  than  that  over  which  the  volcanoes  of  the 

’ The  supposed  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks  of  Bearhaven  on  the  coast  of  Cork  are  noticed  on 
p.  49,  vol.  ii. 
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Lower  OH  Eecl  Sandstone  were  distrilnited,  yet  they  were  scattered 
across  the  larger  part  ot  the  site  of  the  British  Isles.  From  the  vents 
of  Fife  to  those  of  Limerick  is  a distance  of  above  300  miles;  from  the 
latter  eastward  to  those  of  Devonshire  is  an  interval  of  250  miles;  while 
the  space  between  the  Devonslure  volcanoes  and  those  of  Fife  is  about 
400  miles.  In  this  triangular  space  Amlcanic  action  manifested  itself  at 
each  of  the  apices,  to  a slight  extent  along  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side, 
but  with  much  the  greatest  vigour  throughout  the  nortlieru  part  of  the 
area. 

Since  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Carboniferous  time  are  exhibited  on  a 
much  more  extensive  scale  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world  yet  studied,  it  will  Ije  desirable  to  describe  that  area  in  considerable 
detail.  The  other  tracts  in  Britain  where  -^-olcanic  rocks  of  the  same  age 
occur  need  not  be  so  fully  treated,  except  where  they  help  to  a hettm- 
comprehension  of  the  general  volcanic  history. 


It  is  ill  the  southern  hall  of  Scotland  that  the  Carl  ion iferous  system  is 
developed  (Map  lY.).  A line  drawn  from  Machrihanish  Bay,  near  the  Mull 
of  Cantyre,  north-eastward  across  Arran  and  Bute  to  the  south  end  of  Loch 
Lomond,  and  thence  eastward  by  Bridge  of  Allan,  Kinross  and  Cupar  to  St. 
Andrews  Bay,  forms  tlie  northern  limit  of  this  system.  South  of  that  line 
Carboniferous  volcanic  intercalations  are  to  he  met  with  in  nearly  every 
county  across  into  the  borders  of  Korthumberland. 

d'hat  we  may  follow  intelligently  the  remarkably  varied  volcanic  history 
of  this  region,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  by  taking  note  of  the  nature  and 
sequence  of  the  sedimentary  formations  among  which  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
intercalated,  lor  these  serve  to  bring  before  us  the  general  conditions  of 
the  geography  of  the  period.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  subdivisions 
into  whicli  the  Carboniferous  system  in  Scotland  has  Ijeen  grouped : 


g Ypper  Eed  Sandstone  groiqj,  nearly  devoid  of  coal-seam.s. 

J i I'Coal-bearing,  white,  yellow  and  grey  sandstones,  dark  shales  and  ironstones  (Upper 
g I Coal  series). 


j-Thick  white  and  reddish  sandstones  and  grits. 


c 


Sandstones,  shales,  fireclays,  coal-seams,  ironstones  and  three  seams  of  marine 
limestone,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  known  as  the  Oastlecary  seam,  the 
second  as  the  Calmy  or  Arden,  and  the  lowest  as  the  Index  (Lo\ver  Coal  series). 

Bands  of  marine  limestone  intercalated  caniong  sandstones,  shales  and  some  coal- 
seams.  A thick  band  of  limestone  lying  at  or  near  the  liottom  of  the  group, 
traceable  all  over  Central  Scotland,  is  known  as  the  Hurlet  or  Wain  Limestone'. 
Some  higher  and  thinner  seams  are  called  Hosie’s  (see  Fig.  150). 
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I In  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  below  the  Hui  let  Limestone,  comes  a varied 
rj.  series  of  white  and  yellow  sandstones,  black  shales  (oil-shales),  cyprid  shales 

§ and  limestones  (Buvdichouse),  and  occasional  coal-seams  (Houston),  having  a 

I total  depth  of  about  3000  feet.  This  local  group  abounds  in  fossil  plants, 

~ entomostraca  and  ganoid  fishes.  It  passes  down  into  the  Cement-stone  group, 

which,  however,  is  feebly  developed  in  this  district,  unless  it  is  piartiy  re- 
presented by  the  sandstones,  shales,  limestones  and  coals  just  mentioned. 
Cement-stone  group  consistilig  of  red,  blue  and  gi'een  marls  and  shales,  red  and 
grey  sandstones,  and  thin  bauds  of  cement-stone  ; fossils  scarce. 

Reddish  and  grey  sandstones  and  shales,  with  occasional  plant-remains,  passing 
down  into  the  deep  red  (sometimes  yellow)  sandstones,  red  marls  and  corn- 
stones  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

From  this  table  the  gradual  geographical  evolution  of  the  Carlionilerous 
period  in  Scotland  may  lie  gleaned,  observe  that  at  the  hegiiming, 

the  conditions  under  which  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  had  been  accumu- 
lated still  in  jiart  continued.  The  great  lacustrine  basins  of  the  Lower 
Old  Eed  Sandstone  had  indeed  been  effaced,  and  their  sites  were  occu- 
pied by  comparatively  shallow  areas  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  in  which 
the  Upper  Old  lied  Sandstone  was  laid  down.  Their  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  had  been  uplifted  and  fractured.  Their  vast  ranges  of  volcanic 
material,  after  being  deeply  buried  under  sediment,  had  been  once  more  laid 
bare,  and  extended  as  ridges  of  land,  separating  the  pools  and  lagoons 
which  they  supphed  with  sand  and  silt.  This  singular  topography  had  not 
been  entirely  effaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  for  we 
find  that  many  of  the  ridges  which  Ijounded  the  basins  of  the  Upper  Old 
Ked  Sandstone  remained  as  land  until  they  sank  beneath  the  waters  in 
which  the  earliest  Carboniferous  strata  accumulated.  Thus,  while  no  trace 
of  an  unconformability  has  yet  been  detected  at  the  top  of  the  Upper  Old 
lied  Sandstone,  there  is  often  a strong  overlap  of  the  succeeding  deposits. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  for  example,  the  Tipper  Old  Eed 
Sandstone  attains  a thickness  of  1000  feet,  but  only  three  miles  further  south 
it  entirely  disappears,  together  with  all  the  overlying  mass  of  Calciferous 
Sandstones,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  then  rests  directly  on  the 
Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone.  Again,  at  the  north  end  of  the  same  chain  the 
upper  division  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  dies  out  against  the  lower,  which  is 
eventually  overlapped  by  the  Calciferous  Sandstones. 

The  change  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Scottish  Old  Led  Sand- 
stone to  tliose  of  the  Carboniferous  system  was  no  doubt  gradual  and  slow. 
The  peculiar  icd  sandy  sediment  continued  to  be  laid  down  in  basins  that 
were  apparently  being  gradually  widened  by  access  of  water  from  the  open 
sea.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  in  Scotland  these  basins  still  for  a long  time 
continued  saline  or,  from  some  other  cause,  unfavourable  to  life ; tor  the  red, 
blue  and  green  shales  or  marls,  and  occasional  impure  limestones  or  cement- 
stones  and  gypseous  layers,  which  were  deposited  in  them,  are  in  general 
unfossiliferous,  though  drifted  plants  from  the  neighbouring  land  are  here 

I Tlie  Calciferou.s  Sandstones  are  the  .stratigrarhical  equivalents  of  the  Limestone  Sliale  and 
lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England. 
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and  there  common  enongh.  The  sediments  of  these  early  Carboniferous 
waters  are  met  with  all  over  the  southern  half  of  Scotland,  but  in  very  un- 
equal development,  and  constitute  what  is  Imown  as  the  “Cement-stone 
Group.” 

It  was  while  these  strata  were  in  course  of  deposition  that  the  earliest 
Carboniferous  volcanoes  broke  into  eruption.  In  some  localities  a thickness 
of  several  hundred  feet  of  the  Cement-stone  group  underlies  the  lowest  lavas. 
In  other  places  the  lavas  occur  in  and  rest  on  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  have  the  Cement-stone  group  wholly  above  them ; while  in  j-et  other 
districts  the  volcanic  rocks  seem  entirely  to  take  tlie  place  of  that  group. 
So  vigorous  was  the  earliest  display  of ' volcanic  action  in  Carboniferous 
times  that  from  the  borders  of  Northumberland  to  the  uplands  of  Galloway, 
and  from  the  slopes  of  the  Lammermiiirs  to  Stirlingshire  and  thence  across 
the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  to  Cantyre,  innumerable  vents  were  opened  and 
large  bodies  of  lava  and  ashes  were  ejected. 

The  Cement-stone  group,  save  where  succeeded  by  volcanic  intercala- 
tions, passes  up  conformably  into  the  lowest  crinoidal  limestones  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  In  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  however, 
the  ceiiient-stones,  feebly  represented  there,  are  overlain  by  a remarkable 
asseinblage  of  white  sandstones,  black  carbonaceous  shales,  or  “ oil-shales,” 
cyprid  limestones,  occasional  marine  limestones  and  thin  seams  of  coal,  the 
whole  having  a thickness  of  more  than  3000  feet.  These  strata,  unlike  the 
tpical  Cement-stone  group,  abound  in  fossils  both  vegetable  and  animal. 
They  prove  that,  over  the  area  of  the  Forth,  the  insalubrious  basins  wherein 
the  red  and  green  sediments  of  the  Cement-stone  group  were  laid  down, 
gave  place  to  opener  and  clearer  water  with  occasional  access  of  the  sea. 
The  peculiar  lagoon-conditions  which  favoured  the  formation  of  coal  were 
thus  devebped  in  Central  Scotland  earlier  than  elsewhere  in  Britain.  We 
shall  see  in  later  pages  that  these  conditions  were  accompanied  by  a fresh 
outbieak  ol  volcanic  activity,  in  a phase  less  vigorous  but  more  endurino- 
and  extensiA^e  than  that  of  the  first  Carboniferous  eruptions. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea  over  the  site  of  the  southern  half  of 
Scotland  appears  neA^er  to  have  reached  the  depth  which  it  attained  in 
England  and  Ireland.  To  the  north  of  it  lay  the  land  from  which  large 
quantities  of  sand  and  mud  Avere  carried  into  it,  as  shoAvn  by  the  deep 
accumulations  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  far  surpass  in  thickness  the 
few  comparatively  thin  marine  limestones  intercalated  in  them.  There  is 
thus  a strikiiig  contrast  between  the  thick  masses  of  limestone  in  central 
and  south-Avestern  England  and  their  dwindled  representatives  in  the  north. 
Another  marked  difference  between  the  Scottish  and  English  developments 
of  this  formation  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  abundant  proof  that  the  compara- 
tively shallow  Avaters  of  the  northern  basin  were  plentifully  dotted  over  Avith 
active  volcanoes.  The  eruptions  were  especially  vigorous  and  prolonged  in 
the  basin  ol  the  lirth  of  Forth.  They  continued  at  intervals,  even  after  the 
peculiar  geograibical  conditions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  had  ceased. 
But  they  had  died  out  by  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Coal-measures. 
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Owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  natural  sections,  the  Carbon- 
iferous volcanic  rocks  of  Scotland  have  been  the  subject  ot  numerous  obser- 
vations and  descriptions,  from  tlie  early  days  of  geology  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  various  publications 
regarding  them  would  make  a long  list.  These  rocks  formed  the  subject  of 
some  of  Hutton’s  early  observations,  and  furnished  him  with  facts  from 
which  he  established  the  igneous  origin  ol  “ whinstoue.  * They  supplied 
Playfair  with  nximerous  apt  illustrations  in  support  of  Hutton  s views,  and 
he  seems  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  them."  In  the 
hands  of  Sir  James  Hall  they  became  the  groundwork  of  those  remarkable 
experiments  on  the  fusion  of  whinstone  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  e.xperimental  geology.®  In  the  controversies  of  the  Neptunian 
and  Plutonian  schools  these  rocks  were  frequently  appealed  to  by  each  side 
in  confirmation  of  its  dogmas.  The  appointment  in  1804  of  Jameson  to  the 
Chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  Edinburgh  University  gave  increased 
impetus  to  the  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland.  Though  he  did  not 
himself  publish  much  regarding  them,  we  know  that  he  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  his  class  to  the  hills,  ravines  and  quarries  around 
Edinburgh,  and  that  the  views  which  lie  taught  were  imbibed  and  extended, 
by  his  pupils.'*  Among  the  early  writers  the  names  of  Allan,''  Townson,® 
Lord  Greenock, and  Ami  Bone,®  deserve  especial  mention. 

The  first  broad  general  sketch  of  the  Carboniferous  igneous  rocks  of  a large 
district  of  the  country  was  that  given  by  Hay  Cunningliain  in  his  valuable 
essay  on  the  geology  of  the  Lothians.®  He  separated  them  into  two  series, 
the  Eelspathic,  including  “porphyry”  and  “clinkstone,”  and  the  Augitic  or  Trap 
rocks.  To  these  he  added  “ Trap-tufa,”  which  he  considered  to  be  identical 
in  origin  with  modern  volcanic  tuff.  It  was  the  eruptive  character  of  the 
igneous  rocks  on  which  he  specially  dwelt,  showing  by  numerous  sections 
the  effects  which  the  protrusion  of  the  molten  masses  have  had  upon  the 
surrounding  rocks.  He  did  not  attempt  to  separate  the  intrusive  from  the 
interstratified  sheets,  nor  to  form  a chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Still  more  important  was  the  sketch  given  by  Maclaren,  in  his  classic 
Geology  of  Fife  awl  the  LothiansF  This  author  clearly  recognized  that 
many  of  tlie  igneous  rocks  were  thrown  out  contemporaneously  with  the 
strata  among  which  they  now  lie.  He  constantly  sought  for  analogies 
among  modern  volcanic  phenomena,  and  presented  the  Carboniferous  igneous 
rocks  of  the  Lothians  not  as  so  many  petrographical  varieties,  but  as  monu- 

^ Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  155  et  seq. 

Playfair's  IllmlraUnns  of  Die  HiMoiiian  Theory,  § 255  ct  seq. 

•*  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Edin.  (1805),  vol.  v.  p.  43. 

-•  Mem.  Wern.  Soe.  11.  178,  618  ; ill.  25  ; Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  1.  138,  352  ; xv.  386. 

Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Edin.  (1811),  vi.  p.  405. 

Tracts  and  Observations  in  Mitiira.l  Jlistory  and  Physiology,  8vo,  Loud.  1799. 

7 'Trans.  Roy.  Roc.  Edin.  (1833),  xiii.  pp.  39,  107. 

8 Essai  geoloyique  sur  I'Beussc.  Parts  ; no  data,  probably  1820. 

” Mern.  Wcm.  Roe.  vii.  p.  1.  Publisbed  separately,  1838. 

1"  Small  8vo,  Edin.  1838,  first  partly  published  as  articles  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper.  A 
second  edition,  which  was  little  more  than  a reprint  of  the  first,  appeared  in  1866. 
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meats  ot  different  phases  of  volcanic  action  previous  to  tiie  formation  of 
the  Coal-measures.  His  detailed  descriptions  of  Arthur  Seat  and  the  rocks 
inmiediately  around  Edinburgh,  which  alone  the  work  was  originally  in- 
tended to  embrace,  may  be  cited  as  models  of  exact  and  luminous  research. 
Tlie  portions  referring  to  the  rest  of  the  basin  of  the  Forth  did  not  profess 
to  be  more  than  a mere  sketch  of  the  subject. 

A arious  papers  of  more  local  interest,  to  some  of  whicli  allusion  will  be 
made  in  the  sequel,  appeared  during  the  next  quarter  of  a century.  But 
no  systematic  study  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  any  part  of  Scotland 
was  resumed  until  the  extension  in  1854  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed  Ijy  A.  C.  llamsay.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lothians 
and  Fife  were  mapped  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howell  and  myself.  The  maps  of  that 
district  began  to  be  published  in  the  year  185 9,  and  the  Jlemoirs  two  years 
later.  In  1 8 6 1 , in  a chronological  grouping  of  the  whole  of  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena of  Scotland,  I gave  an  outline  of  the  Carboniferous  eruptions.^  By 
degrees  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  pushed  across  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  Carboniferous  volcanic 
rocks  of  each  area  were  then  for  the  first  time  carefully  traced  and  assigned 
to  their  various  stratigraphical  horizons.  In  the  following  pages  reference 
will  be  given  to  the  more  important  features  of  the  Survey  maps  and 
Memoirs.  In  the  year  1879,  availing  myself  of  the  large  amount  of 
information  which  niy  own  traverses  and  the  work  of  the  Survey  had 
enabled  me  to  acquire,  I published  a Memoir  on  the  geology  and  petro- 
graphy of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  basin  of  tire  Firth  of  Forth ; ^ and  lastly, 
in  my  Bresidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1892,  I gave  a 
surnrrrary  of  all  that  had  therr  beerr  ascertained  orr  the  srrbject  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  time  in  the  British  Isles.® 

Two  well-rrrarked  types  of  volcarric  accumrrlations  are  recognizable  in 
the  British  Isles,  which  may  be  eoirveniently  termed  Plateaux  and  Prrys. 

1.  Plateaux.  — Iir  this  type,  tire  volcanic  materials  were  discharged 
over  wide  tracts  of  country,  so  that  they  now  form  broad  tablelands"  or 
ranges  of  hills,  reaching  sometimes  an  extent  of  marry  hundreds  of  square 
ririles  and  a tlrickrress  of  more  than  1000  feet.  Plateaux  of  this  character 
ocerrr  withirr  the  British  area  only  irr  Scotland,  wdrere  they  are  the  pre- 
dominarrt  phase  of  volcarric  intercalations  in  the  Carbemiferous  system. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Carboiriferous  plateaux  appeared  during  a 
well-nrarked  irrterval  of  geological  time.  The  earliest  exairrples  of  therrr  date 
from  the  close  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sarrdstone.  They  were  all  irr  vigorous 
errrptiou  during  the  tirrre  of  the  Calciferous  Sarrdstorres,  but  in  no  case  did 
they  survive  irrto  that  of  the  Hrrrlet  and  later  lirnestorres.  They  arc  thus 
enrinerrtly  eharircteristic  of  the  earliest  portiorr  of  the  Carborriferous  period. 

2.  Pdys. — Irr  this  type,  the  ejections  wore  ofteir  corrfirred  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a small  arnourrt  of  fragnrentary  materials  front  a single  solitary 

1 Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxii.  2 2hid.  toI.  xxix.  (1879),  ]).  437. 

» Quart.  Journ.  Ckol.  Soc.  xlviii.  (1892),  p.  104.  Tliis  summary,  with  additional  details  and 
illustrations,  i.s  embodied  in  the  text. 
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vent,  and  even  where  the  vents  were  more  numerous  and  the  outpourings 
of  lava  and  showers  of  ash  more  copious,  the  ejected  material  usually 
covered  only  a small  area  round  the  centres  of  eruption.  Occasionally 
streams  of  basic  lava  and  accumulations  of  tuff  were  piled  up  into  long 
ridges.  Volcanoes  of  this  character  were  specially  abundant  in  the  basin 
of  the  birth  of  Forth,  and  more  sparingly  in  Ayrshire  and  Eoxburghshire. 
They  form  the  persistent  type  throughout  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Buys  also  occupy  a well-detiued  stratigraphical  position.  They  did 
not  begin  until  some  of  the  volcanic  iilateaux  had  become  extinct.  From 
the  top  of  the  Cement-stone  group  up  into  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series,  their  lavas  and  tuffs  are  met  with  on  many  platforms,  Init  none  occur 
above  that  series  save  in  Ayrshire,  where  some  of  the  eruptions  appear  to 
have  been  as  late  as  about  the  beginning  of  the  Coal-measures.  ^ 

Arranged  in  tabular  form  the  stratigraphical  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  great  volcanic  types  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in 
Scotland  will  be  more  easily  followed.  I have  therefore  drawn  up  the 
accompanying  scheme : — 


[Table 


Plateau-tvpe. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


CARBONIFEROUS  VOLCANIC  PLATEAUX  OF  SCOTLAND 


I.  The  Plateau-type  restricted  to  Scotland — i.  Distribution  in  the  Different  Areas  of 
Eruption — ii.  Nature  of  the  Materials  erupted. 

In  the  division  of  the  Plateaux  I group  all  the  more  copious  erujitions 
during  the  Carboniferous  period,  when  the  fragmentary  materials  generally 
formed  hut  a small  part  of  the  discharges,  hut  when  the  lavas  were  poured 
out  so  abundantly  and  frequently  as  to  form  lava-fields  sometimes  more  than 
2000  square  miles  in  area,  and  to  build'  up  piles  of  volcanic  material  some- 
times upwards  of  3000  feet  in  thickness.  As  already  remarked,  this  phase 
of  volcanic  action,  especially  characteristic  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period  across  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
same  system  in  P>ritain,  preceded  the  type  of  the  Puys.  Its  eruptions  ex- 
tended from  alwjut  the  close  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period  through  that 
section  of  Carboniferous  time  which  was  marked  by  the  deposition  of  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones,  but  they  entirely  ceased  before  the  accumulation  of  the 
Main  or  Ilurlet  Limestone,  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series 
of  Scotland.  Its  stratigraphical  limits,  however,  are  not  everywhere  the  same. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  the  lavas  appear  to  be  intercalated  with,  and 
certainly  lie  directly  upon,  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  containing  scales 
of  Bothriolepis  and  other  characteristic  fishes,  and  they  are  covered  by  the 
Cement-stone  group  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones.  In  tlie  western  district 
a considerable  thickness  of  Carboniferous  strata  sometimes  underlies  the 
volcanic  sheets.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  type  of  the  Puys,  although  it 
appeared  in  Pife,  Linlithgowshire  and  Midlothian  during  the  time  of  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones,  attained  its  chief  development  during  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  did  not  finally  die  out  in  Ayrshire  until  the 
beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the  Coal-measures. 


i.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PLATEAUX 

Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  many  powerful  faults  and  extensive  de- 
nudation, the  general  position  of  the  Plateaux  and  their  independence  of  eaeli 
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Other  can  still  be  traced.  They  are  entirely  confined,  as  I have  said,  to  the 
southern  halt  of  Scotland  (see  Ma])  IV.).  In  noting  their  situations  we  are  once 
more  hi  ought  face  to  face  with  the  reinarkahle  tact,  so  stiikingly  manifested 
in  the  geological  history  of  Britain,  tliat  volcanic  action  has  lieen  apt  to  recur 
again  and  again  in  or  near  to  the  same  areas.  The  Carboniferous  volcanic 
lilateaux  were  poured  out  from  vents,  some  ot  which  not  impossibly  rose 
among  tlie  extinct  vents  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Another  fact,  to  which 
also  I have  already  alluded  as  partially  recognizable  in  the  records  of  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  volcanism,  now  liecomes  increasingly  evident — the  tendency  of 
volcanic  vents  to  be  opened  along  lines  of  valley  rather  than  over  tracts  of  hill, 
dlie  vents  that  supplied  the  materials  of  the  largest  of  the  Carboniferous 
volcanic  plateaux  liroke  forth,  like  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  volcanoes,  along 
tlie  broad  Midland  Valley  of  Scotland,  between  the  ridge  of  the  Highlands 
on  the  north  and  that  of  tlie  Southern  Uplands  on  the  south.  Others 
appeared  in  the  long  liollow  between  the  southern  side  of  these  uplands, 
and  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  hills  ot  the  Lake  District.  It  is  not  a question 
of  the  rise  of  volcanic  vents  merely  along  lines  of  fault,  but  over  broad 
tracts  ot  low  ground  rather  than  on  the  surrounding  or  neighbouring 
heights.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  distrilmtion  is  not  the  result  of 
better  preservation  in  the  valleys  and  greater  denudation  from  the  higher 
grounds,  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  regard  to  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Did  Bed  Sandstone,  these  higher  grounds  are  singularly  free  from  traces  of 
necks  which,  had  any  vents  ever  existed  there,  would  certainly  have  re- 
mained as  memorials  of  them.  The  following  summary  of  the  position  and 

exteirt  ol  the  Plateaux  will  afford  some  idea  of  their  general  characters : 

1.  The  Clyde  Plateau. — The  chief  plateau  rises  into  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  scenery  of  Central  Scotland.  Beginning  at  Stir- 


ling, it  forms  the  table-laud  of  the  Fintry,  Kilsyth,  Campsie  and  Kilpatrick- 
Hills,  stretching  westwards  to  the  Clyde  near  Dumbarton.  It  rises  again  on 
the  soutli  side  of  that  river,  .sweeping  southwards  into  the  hilly  moorlands 
which  range  from  Greenock  to  Ardrossan,  and  spreading  eastwards  along  the 
high  watershed  between  Benfrew'shire,  Ayrshire,  and  Lanarkshire  to  Galston 
and  Strathavon.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  the  mainland,  for  its  prolongation 
can  he  traced  down  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  by  the  iLands 
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of  Cumbrae  to  the  southern  end  of  Bute,  and  thence  by  the  east  of  Arran  to 
Campbeltown  in  Cantyre.  Its  visible  remnants  thus  extend  for  niore  than 
100  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a width  of  some  thirty-hve 
miles  in  the  broadest  part.  We  shall  probably  not  exaggerate  if  we  estimate 
the  original  extent  of  this  great  volcanic  area  as  not  less  than  between  ^000 

and  3000  square  miles.  i ■ n 

It  is  in  this  tract  that  the  phenomena  of  the  plateaux  are  most  admirably 
displayed.  Kanges  of  lofty  escarpments  reveal  the  succession  of  the  several 
eruptions,  and  the  lower  ground  in  front  of  these  escarpments  presents  to  us, 
as  the  result  of  stupendous  denudation,  many  of  the  vents  from  which  the 
materials  of  the  plateau  were  ejected,  while  in  the  western  portion  of  the  area 
admirable  coast-sections  lay  bare  to  view  the  minutest  details  of  structure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  (No.  IV.),  that  the  Clyde  plateau  extends  111 
a general  north-east  and  south-west  direction.  It  is  inclined  on  the  whole  ■ 
towards  the  east,  where,  when  not  interrupted  by  faults,  its  highest  lavas 
and  tuffs  may  be  seen  to  pass  under  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series. 
Its  greatest  elevations  are  tlms  towards  its  escarpment,  which,  commencing 
above  the  plains  of  the  North  a little  to  the  west  of  Stirling,  extends  as  a 
striking  feature  to  the  Clyde  above  Dumbarton.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
f-reat  estuary  the  escarpment  again  stretches  in  a noble  range  of  terraced 
slopes  for  many  miles  into  Ayrshire.  It  is  well  developed  111  the  Litt  e 
Cumbrae  Island  (Fig.  107),  ami  in  the  south  of  Bute,  where  its  successive 
platforms  of  lava  mount  in  terraces  and  green  slopes  above  the  Firth.  Lven 
as  far  as  the  'southern  coast  of  Cantyre  the  characteristic  plateau  scenery 
reappears  in  the  outliers  which  there  cap  the  hills  and  descend  the  slopes 

(Fig.  108).  . . , „ 

Wliile  the  escarpment  side  of  this  plateau  is  comparatively  uufaulted,  so 

that  the  order  of  succession  of  the  lavas  and  their  superposition  in  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  can  be  distinctly  seen,  the  eastern  or  dip  side  is  almost 
everywhere  dislocated.  Innumerable  local  ruptures  have  taken  place, 
allowing  the  limestone  series  to  subside,  and  giving  to  the  margin  of  the 
volcanic  area  a remarkably  notched  appearance.  To  the  effects  of  tiis 
faulting  may  be  attributed  the  way  in  which  the  plateau  has  been  separatee 
into  detached  blocks  with  intervening  younger  strata.  Thus  a compDx 
series  of  dislocations  brings  in  a long  strip  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  w 11c  1 
extends  from  Johnston  to  Ardrossan,  while  another  series  lets  in  tie  imes  one 
that  runs  from  Barrhead  to  near  Dairy.  In  each  of  these  instances,  the 


1 This  plateau  ie  repre.sented  in  Sheei.  12,  21,  29,  30,  31  and  39  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  is 
described  in  the  accompanying  Memoirs  as  far  as  published.  The  eastern  pait  of  the  Campsie 
Hills  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach,  the  western  part  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  who  also  mapped 
the  rest  of  the  jilateau  to  the  Clyde,  and  a portion  of  the  high  ground  of  Renfrewshire  and  Ayr- 
shire ; the  rest  of  the  area,  south  to  Ardrossan,  was  surveyed  by  myself.  The  tract  from  Stewarton 
to  Sriathavon  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  .Tames  Geikie,  the  Ciimbraes  and  Bute  by  Mr  \\  Gunn,  and 
southern  Cantyre  by  Mr.,R.  G.  Symes.  The  Campsie  Hills  have  been  partly  described  by  Mr.  John 
Youno-  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Glasgow  Geological  Socictn.  1 he  ooeurience 
of  plants  in  the  tuffs  of  the  east  coast  of  Arran  was  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  Wunsch.  The  Campbel- 
town igneous  rocks  were  described  by  J.  Nieol,  Quart.  Jotmi.  Gcol.  Soc.  viii.  (l8o‘ ),  p.  ■ 
also  J.  Bryoels  Arran  and  Clydesdale.  ^ 
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coutiiluity  of  the  volcanic  plateau  is  iiiteri'upted.  To  the  same  cause  we  owe 
tlie  occasional  reappearance  of  a portion  of  the  plateau  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  main  mass,  as  for  instance  in  the  detached  area  whicli  occiirs  in  the 
valley  of  the  (Tariiock  above  Kilwinning. 

Denudation  has  likewise  come  into  play,  not  only  in  reducing  the  area  of 
the  plateau,  but  in  isolating  portions  of  it  into  outliers,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  faults.  The  site  of  the  Cumbraes  and  Bute  was  no  doubt  at 
one  time  covered  wdth  a continuous  sheet  of  volcanic  material,  and  there 
appears  to  he  no  reason  for  refusing  to  believe  that  this  slieet  formed  part  of 
that  which  cajis  the  opposite  uplands  of  Ayrshire.  From  the  southern  end 


Fig.  108. — \ lew  ot  the  edge  of  the  ITolcaiiic  Plateau  .south  of  Caiiipbeltowii,  .Argyllshire. 

The  Iijiperijiost  of  the  tliree  zones  is  the  voleaiiic  series  witli  its  lava-riiigi's.  TIio  central  baud  is  the  Upper  Old 
Ked  Sandstone,  lying  tsnifornmiily  beneath  the  l;o'a,s,  with  its  coi-nstone  whicli  1ms  been  quarried.  The  lowest 
band,  tinted  dark,  i.s  the  Lower  Oid  R((d  Sandstone,  on  which  the  other  rocks  rest  uncoui'ornialdy. 


ol  Bute  it  is  only  about  seven  miles  across  to  the  sliore  of  Arran  near  Corrie, 
where  the  lavas  and  tuifs  reappear.  They  are  so  poorly  represented  there, 
however,  that  we  are  evidently  not  far  from  the  limit  of  the  plateau  in  that 
direction.  Ho  vast  has  been  the  denudation  of  tlie  region  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  volcanic  ejections  of  Campbeltown,  which 
occupy  tlie  same  geological  platform  as  those  of  Ai-ran,  Bute  and  Ayrshire, 
were  also  actually  continuous  with  them.  But  as  the  distance  between  the 
denuded  I'ragments  of  the  imlcanie  series  in  Arran  and  in  Cantyre  is  only 
about  20  miles  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  continuity  existed,  and  thus 
that  the  volcanic  accumulations  leached  at  least  as  far  as  the  southern  end 
of  Argyllshire,  where  they  now  slip  under  the  sea. 

2.  The  Fast  Lothian  or  Garleton  Plateau. — Some  50  miles  to  the 
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east  of  the  Clyde  volcanic  district,  and  entirely  independent  of  it,  lies  the 
plateau  of  the  Garleton  Hills  in  East  Lothian,  which,  as  its  limits  towards 
the  east  and  north  have  been  reduced  by  denudation,  and  towards  the  west 
are  hidden  under  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Haddington,  covers 
now  an  area  of  not  more  than  about  60  square  luilesd  That  the  eruptions 
from  this  area  did  not  extend  far  to  the  north  is  shown  by  the  absence  of 
all  trace  of  them  among  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Fife.  A relic  of 
them  occurs  above  Lorthwick,  in  Midlothian,  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south-west  ol  the  nearest  margin  of  the  plateau.  The  area  over  which  the 
lavas  and  tuffs  were  discharged  may  not  have  exceeded  150  square  miles. 
Small  though  this  plateau  is,  it  possesses  much  interest  from  the  remarkable 
variety  of  petrographical  character  in  its  lavas,  from  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  its  neclcs,  and  from  the  picturesque  coast-line  where  its  details  have 
been  admirably  dissected  by  the  waves.  In  many  respects  it  stands  by 
itself  as  an  exception  to  the  general  type  of  the  other  plateaux. 


Fig.  110. — The  Bas>s  Rock,  a trachytic  ueck  Ijulougiiig  to  tlie  Garleton  plateau,  from  the  shore 

.at  Canty  13ay, 

From  its  proximity  to  Edinburgh  this  volcanic  area  has  been  often 
studied  and  described.  The  memoir’s  of  Hay  Cunningham  and  Maclaren 
gave  the  fullest  account  of  it  until  its  structure  was  mapped  by  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  Its  scenery  differs  from  that  of  the  other  plateaux  chiefly  in 
the  absence  of  the  terraced  contour  which  in  them  is  so  characteristic.  The 

1 This  plateau  is  represented  in  Sheets  33  and  41  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  is 
described  in  the  Explanation  to  accompany  Sheet  33. 
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peculiar  lavas  of  the  Garleton  Hills  form  irregularly-uneven  ground,  rising 
to  not  more  than  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  slope  gradually  down  to 
the  coast,  where  a succession  of  fine  sections  of  the  volcanic  series  has  been 
laid  bare  for  a distance  of  altogether  about  ten  miles.  Nowhere,  indeed, 
can  the  phenomena  of  the  plateau-tuffs  and  their  association  with  the 
Carboniferous  strata  be  so  well  studied  as  along  the  coast-lme  from  ISor  i 
Berwick  to  Dunbar.  Among  the  necks  of  this  plateau  distinguished  for 
their  size,  coii.spicuous  prominence  and  component  materials,  tlie  mos  im- 
portant are  those  that  form  the  conical  eminences  of  North  Beiwick  Law 
(Fig.  109),  Traprain  Law  (Fig.  133),  and  the  Bass  Eock  (big.  110). 

3.  The  Midlothian  Plateau. — On  the  same  general  stratigraphical 
horizon  as  the  other  volcanic  plateaux,  a narrow  band  of  lavas  and  tuffs  can 
be  followed  from  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  into  Lanark- 
shire, a distance  of  about  23  miles.  It  is  not  continuously  visible,  often 
disappearing  altogether,  and  varying  much  in  thickness  and  composition. 


This  volcanic  tract,  which  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  Midlothian 
Plateau,  is  the  smallest  and  most  fragmentary  of  all  the  series.  Its  most 
easterly  outliers  form  Arthur  Seat  and  Calton  Hill  at  Edinburgh.  Three 
miles  to  the  south-west  a third  detached  portion  is  known  as  Craiglockhart 
Hill.  After  another  interval  of  ten  miles,  the  largest  remaining  fragment 
forms  the  prominent  ridge  of  Corstou  Hill  (Fig.  Ill),  whence  a discon- 
tinuous narrow  strip  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Paver  Clyde. 

The  well-known  Arthur  Seat  and  Calton  Hill  have  been  fully  described 
by  Maclaren,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  observations  by  other 
geologists.®  They  have  been  likewise  mapped  in  detail  on  a large  scale  by 


1 I formerly  claBsed  these  emineiicea  with  the  Pays,  hut  I am  now  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  fragments  of  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  plateau.  Their  ba^ic  lavas 
and  overlying  sheets  of  porphyrite  repeat  the  ii.sual  sequence  of  the  plateaux,  which  is  not  met 
with  among  the  Puys.  Hut,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel,  Arthur  Seat  m long  subsequent 

time  became  again  the  site  of  a volcanic  vent. 

2 MaclareiTs  aeology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothinm,  1839,  pp.  1-67  ; and  Hay  Cunningham,  Mcm. 
Wer.  Soc.  vii.  pp.  51-62.  'tIio  plateau  is  represented  in  Sheets  24  and  32  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  Arthur  Seat  and  Calton  Hill  will  be  found  on  Sheet  2 of  the  Geological  Survey  map  ot 
Edinburghshire  on  tlie  scale  of  6 inches  to  a mile. 
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the  Geological  Survey,  and  have  been  described  in  the  Survey  Memoirs. 
The  rest  of  the  plateau  to  the  south-west  is  much  less  familiar. 

In  Fig.  112  the  great  escarpment  which  descends  from  the  right 
towards  the  centre  is  the  sill  of  Salisbury  Crags.  The  long  dark  crag 
(Long  How)  rising  between  the  two  valleys  is  the  lowest  of  the  interstrati- 
fied  lavas.  The  slope  that  rises  above  it  has  been  cut  out  of  well-bedded 
tuffs,  on  which  lie  the  basalts  and  andesites  in  successive  sheets  that  form  all 
the  eastern  or  left  side  of  the  hill.  The  rocks  around  the  summit  belong  to 
a much  later  period  of  volcanic  eruption,  and  are  referred  to  in  Chapter  xxxi. 

The  rocks  of  this  plateau  are  comparatively  limited  in  thickness,  and 
have  a much  more  restricted  vertical  range  than  those  of  other  districts. 
At  Arthur  Scat  and  Coi’ston  Hill  the}'  begin  above  the  cement-stones  and 
cease  in  a low  part  of  the  great  group  of  white  sandstones  and  dark  shales 
which  form  the  upper  half  of  the  Caleiferous  Sandstones  of  Midlothian. 
They  do  not  ascend  as  high  as  the  Ilurdiehouse  Limestone,  which  to  the 
west  of  Corston  Hill  is  seen  to  come  on  above  them.  One  of  their  most 


iTG.  112. — View  of  Avtliur  Seat  iVoni  Caltoii  Hill  to  the  nortli. 


remarkable  features  is  the  manner  in  which  they  diminish  to  a single  thin 
bed  and  then  die  out  altogether,  reaijpearing  again  in  a similar  attenuated 
form  on  the  same  horizon.  This  impel’sistence  is  well  seen  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  area,  between  Tluteland,  in  the  parish  of  Currie,  and 
CTosswood,  in  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder.  The  lowest  more  basic  band  may 
there  be  traced  at  intervals  for  many  miles  without  the  overlying  andesitic 
group.  Yet  that  andesites  followed  the  basalts,  as  in  other  plateaux,  is  well 
shown  by  large  remnants  of  these  less  basic  lavas  left  in  Arthur  Seat  and 
Calton  Hill.  On  the  extreme  southern  margin  of  the  area  also  a thin  band 
of  porphyrite  with  a group  of  overlying  tuffs  is  seen  above  the  red  sand- 
stones near  Dunsyre.^  The  eruptions  over  the  site  of  this  plateau  seem  to 
have  been  much  more  local  and  limited  than  in  the  other  plateaux.  They 
appear  to  have  gathered  chiefly  around  two  centres  of  activity,  one  of  which 
lay  about  the  position  of  Kdiuburgh,  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Corston  Hill.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  tract  of  volcanic  material 
flanks  the  much  older  range  of  lavas  and  tulls  of  the  Pentland  Hills  and 


b:iyiila nation j <Jeol.  tSuri\  Scotland,  Slieet  24,  p.  13  (1869). 
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wraps  round  the  south-western  end  of  this  range,  thus  furnishing  another 
illustration  of  the  renewal  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  same  region  dunng 
„ive  geolosW 

are.  occ„™  ii.  the  laoaj  plain  or  Me«e  ot  the  'ih™ 

of  the  Teveecl.'  Tlie  northern  limit  ot  its  volcanic  tntl  ocsim  m the  l.iyei 
WhTta/der  aho.e  l -nne.  ivhe.iee  the  erupted  materials  ^ 

and  thicken  towards  the  south-west  by  Stitcliell  and  Kelso,  until_  the} 

S out  against  the  hanks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  eastern  -t-smu 

the  area  is  lost  beneath  the  Cement-stone  group  winch 

down  to  the  sea.  Its  western  boundary  must  once  have  reached  far  be}on  1 

its  present  limits,  for  tlie  low  Silurian  ground  m that  direction  is  dotte 

over  with  scattered  vents  to  a distance  of  ten  miles  or  more  from 

outcrop  of  the  bedded  lavas,  extensive  denudation  having  cleared  awaj 

erupted  materials  and  exposed  the  volcanic  pipes  over  many  don 

country  Among  the  more  prominent  ot  these  old  vents  are  the  Lildo 
Hills,  'Minto  Crags  and  Hubers  Law,  as  well  as  many  other  eminences 

familiar  in  Border  story.  fontnrp  in  the 

Tlie  bedded  volcanic  rocks  of  this  area  form  a marked  featme  n e 

tonomaphy  and  geology  of  the  district.  They  rise  above  the  plain  ot  the 
Zi  is  a band  of  undulating  hills,  of  which  the  eminence  crowned  by 
Hume  Castle  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  most  conspicuous  tieig  . 
Tthe  ™olosA  «*■  tl.fa  pmt  of  Scotland  tl.cy  .»  mainly  .nlcnmae.l 

Ictvvpan  the”  Upper  Old  Hod  Sandstone  and  the  base  ot  the  Oarhonifeious 
.«ch X tta  serve  to  divide  from  each  other.  But  their  orvest 
sheets  kppear  to  he  in  some  places  intercalated  in  the  Old  Led  bandstone, 

so  that  their  eruption  probably  began  before  the  ° ZZareat 

iferoiis  period.  They  form  a band  that  curves  round  the  end  of  the  reat 
Carboniferous  troiigli  at  Kelso  and  skirts  the  northern  edge  of  the  andesites 
of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

5 The  Solway  Plateau.— The  last  plateau,  that  of  the  Solway  basin 
though  its  present  visible  eastern  limits  approach  those  reached  by  the  la  c 
from  the  Berwickshire  area,  was  quite  distinct,  ami  had  its  duet  vents 
TV.  n iLo  west-  On  the  north-western  flanks 

:!■  to  upper  Old  Bed  Smrdefnne  ie  nverlain  by  the 

lowe.1  Cnrhoniferone  etrala,  vvithont  the  interctd.tmn  of  ary  yolcMi.c  rone 
eo  that  there  must  have  been  some  intern.ed.ate  gronnd  “ ^3' 

Hooded  with  lava  from  the  vents  of  the  Verse  on  the  m e h.md,  and  of  the 

Solway  on  the  other.  The  Solway  lavas  form  a much  thmnei 

those  of  Berwickslure.  From  the  wild  moorlaml  between  the  sources  of  the 

> This  iilateau  is  shown  on  Sheets  17,  25,  26  and  33  of  the  Geological  Survey  M,ap  of  Scotland. 

It  was  ohieliy  mapped  hy  Prof.  James  Geikio  ant  i.  *.  r,  « lO  11  and 

■d  For  a dLineaLn  of  the  distribution  and  structure  of  this  plateau  sec  Sheet  , 5,  “ 

17  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland.  lu  the  upper  part  of  Lrddesdale  Ewesdale  ‘ 

w n V PpupI,  ■ in  lower  Liddesdale  and  Eslcdale  hy  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack  and  m. 

“ 'Ll.  s.;,:  I "y  -■  ..di.  ib—tM  t, 

Mr.  John  Horne. 
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Liddell  and  the  Eule  Water,  they  run  in  a narrow  and  much-faulted  band 
south-westward  across  Eskdale  and  the  foot  of  Anuandale,  and  are  traceable 
in  occasional  patches  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Mth  along  the  southern 

flanks  of  Criffel,  even  as  far  as  Torrorie  on  the  coast  of  Kirkcudbright a 

total  distance  of  about  45  miles.  It  is  probable  that  this  long  outcrop 
presents  merely  the  northern  edge  of  a volcanic  platform  which  is  mainly 
buried  under  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Solway  basin.  Yet  it  exhibits 
many  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  other  plateaux,  and  even  occasionally 
rivals  them  in  the  dignity  of  the  escarpments  which  mark  its  progress 
through  the  lonely  uplands  between  the  head  of  Liddesdale  and  the  Ewes 
Water  (Figs.  113,  142). 


The  plateaux  of  the  Merse  and  the  Solway  illustrate  in  a striking 
manner  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  aloim'  valleys  and  low 
plains.  The  vents  from  which  the  lavas  and  tiiffis  proceeded  arl  chiefly  to 

ei^ht  of  1712  feet  (the  Pikes)  to  tlie  west  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Between 

if  oTTe'c  Berwickshire  on  the  north  and  the 

iid„e  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  on  tlie  south,  the  broad  plain  was  dotted  with 

volcanic  vents  and  flooded  with  lava,  while  to  the  soiitli-west  the  corre- 
sponding hollow  between  the  uplands  of  Dumfries  and  Calloway  on  the  one 
side  and  those  of  Cumberland  on  the  other,  was  similarly  m^erspread  The 
„f  to  to  will  be  appee-eet  when  t .e  aZ  i"  of  fc 

of  What  thej  oiiguially  were,  wide  areas  having  been  removed  from  the  one 
side  of  them  by  Jniulation,  and  having  been  concealed  on  the  other  under 
latei  portions  of  tlie  Carboniferous  system. 
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Tlie  same  two  plateaux  likewise  si^pply  further  illustrations  of  the  out- 
flow of  similar  volcanic  materials  in  the  same  locality  at  widely  separated 
intervals  of  time.  They  may  be  traced  up  to  and  round  the  margin  of 
the  great  pile  of  andesites  of  Lower  Old  lied  Sandstone  age  forming  the 
Cheviot  Hills. 

ii.  NATURE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  ERUPTED 


The  volcanic  materials  characteristic  of  the  plateau-type  ot  eruptions 
consist  mainly  of  lavas  in  successive  sheets,  but  include  also  various  tuffs 
in  frequent  thin  courses,  and  less  commonly  in  thick  local  accumulations. 
The  lavas  are  chiefly  andesites  in  the  altered  condition  of  porphyrites. 
They  vary  a good  deal  in  the  relative  proportions  of  silica.  Some  of  tlieni 
are  decidedly  basic  and  take  the  form  of  dolerites  and  olivine-basalts.  With 
these  rocks  are  occasionally  associated  “ultra-basic”  varieties,  where  the 
felspar  almost  disappears  and  the  material  consists  mainly  of  ferro-magnesian 
minerals.  The  more  basic  rocks  are  generally  found  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  volcanic  series,  where  they  appear  as  the  oldest  flows.  In  the  Garleton 
Hills  lavas  of  a much  more  acid  nature  are  met  with — true  sanidine- 
trachytes,  which  overlie  the  porphyrites  and  basalts  of  the  earlier  eruptions. 

No  adequate  investigation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopic characters  of  these  various  rocks,  regarded  as  a great  volcanic  series 
belonging  to  a definite  geological  age,  though  many  of  the  individual  rocks 
and  the  petrography  of  different  districts  have  been  more  or  less  full} 
described.  I cannot  here  enter  into  much  detail  on  the  subject,  but  must 
content  myself  with  such  a summary  as  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  general 
composition  and  structure  of  this  very  interesting  volcanic  series. 

(«)  Augite-oltvine  Hocks  (Pigrites  and  Limburgites). — Towards  the 
bottom  of  the  plateaux  there  are  found  here  and  there  sheets  of  “ ultra-basic 
material,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  bedded  with  the  other  rocks  and  to 
have  flowed  out  as  surface-lavas,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  sills.  Thus  at  AVhitelaw  Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Garleton 
Hills,  a dark  heavy  rock  is  found  to  contain  hardly  any  felspar,  but  to  be 
made  up  mainly  of  olivine  and  augite.  Dr.  Hatch  has  published  a descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  this  rock,  together  with  the  following  analysis  by  Mr. 


Player : ^ — 

Silica 

Titanic  oxide 
Alumina  . 

Ferric  oxide 
Ferrou.s  oxide 
Lime 

iMagnesia  . 

Potash 

Soda 

Loss  by  ignition 


40-2 

2'9 

12-8 

4-0 

10-4 

10- 4 

11- 9 
0-8 

2- 7 

3- 4 


Spec.  grav.  3-03. 

1 Trmis.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxxvii.  (1893),  p.  116. 
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( ) Dolekites  and  Basalts^ — These  rocks  are  found  both  as  interstrati- 
ed  lavas  and  as  intrusive  masses.  In  the  former  condition  they  take  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  sheets  of  the  plateaux,  but  especially  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  series.  They  are  dark,  often  black,  usually  more  or  less 
porphyritic,  with  large  felspars,  frequently  also  large  crystals  of  augite  or 
ohvme,  and  may  be  described  as  porphyritic  olivine-dolerites  and  olivine- 
basalts,  more  rarely  as  olivine-free  dolerites  and  basalts.  Their  groundmass 
consists  of  short  laths  or  microlites  of  felspar  (probably  labradorite)  and 
granules  or  small  crystals  of  augite  and  magnetite,  with  sometimes  a little 
fibrous  brown  mica.  The  large  porphyritic  felspars  are  striped  (probably 
labradorite),  the  augites  are  frequently  chloritized,  and  the  olivines  are 
generally  more  or  less  serpentiiiized.  But  in  some  cases  all  these  minerals 
are  as  fresli  as  m a recent  basalt.  The  rocks  are  sometimes  beautifully 
columnar,  as  at  Arthur  Seat. 

Of  these  basic  lavas  conspicuous  examples  may  be  seen  at  Arthur  Seat 
Calton  Hill^and  Craiglockhart  Hill.  The  eastern  part  of  Arthur  Seat,’ 
known  as  Whinny  Hill,  furnishes  examples  of  olivine-dolerites  of  the  Jed- 
burgh type  (p.  418).  The  beautiful  basalt  of  Craiglockhart  with  its  large 
porphyritic  olivines  and  augites  has  afforded  a distinct  type  of  Carboniferous 
basalt  (p.  418).  The  same  type  occurs  on  the  Calton  Hill  in  the  cliff 
below  the  gaol.  Similar  basic  lavas  are  especially  abundant  and  remarkable 
111  ilie  Clyde  plateau  near  Campbeltown  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  the  south  end 
of  Bute  and  in  the  Cunibraes,  where  they  are  associated  with  an  interesting 
senes  of  dykes  and  sills.  But  even  where,  as  in  the  Garleton  Hills,  the  lavas 
are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  acid  in  composition,  those  first  poured  out, 
which  fonn  the  lowest  band,  include  some  typical  olivine-basalts,  of  which  a 
characteristic  example  occurs  at  Kippie  Law  at  the  base  of  the  Garleton 
plateau  (p.  418).  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hatch  as  exhibiting  under 
the  microscope  porpliyritic  crystals  of  felspar  and  olivine  lying  in  a ^round- 
mass  composed  of  lath-shaped  felspars,  granular  olivine  and  magnetite,  and 
microlitic  augite.^  The  olivine,  originally  the  most  abundant  constituent,  has 
been  converted  into^  a fibrous  aggregate  of  serpentine.  All  the  minerals 
are  more  or  less  idiomorphic,  hut  especially  the  augite,  which  crowds  the 
poundmass  in  delicately-shaped  prisms,  most  of  which  are  terminated  at 
both  ends  by  faces  of  the  henii-pyramid.  The  analysis  of  this  rock  is  mven 
in  the  accompanying  table  of  analyses  of  Garleton  basalts.  ITie  Ivippie'’Law 
type  of  basalt  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Hatch  among  the  Geological  Survey 
collections  from  other  districts,  as  in  the  intrusive  bosses  of  Xeides  Law 
and  Bonchester  near  Jedburgh,  and  from  the  Campsie  plateau  a mile  and  a 
half  north  of  Leniio.xtown." 

At  Hailes  Castle,  in  the  Garleton  plateau,  the  lower  basic  lavas  include 
another  olivine-ba.salt  somewhat  more  felspathic  than  that  just  described,  and 


“ A general  cla.s.sificat.ioii. of  the  whole  series  of  Seottish  Carboniferous  dolerites  and  basalts 
irChipte  XX\  L £ “8)“’  given  in  the  account  of  the  rocks  of  the  pny.^ 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  .x.\.\'vii.  (189.3),  jip.  117-119. 
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at  Markle  quarry  the  rock  is  still  more  felspathic  and  contains  the  olivine 
only  in  small  sporadic  grains.  The  composition  ol  these  basic  rocks  of  t le 
Garleton  plateau  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  of  analyses  by  Mr.  . . 

Grant  Wilson  '; — 


SiO-j 

Al^Oa 

FeoOs 

FeO 

MuO 

CaO 

ilgO 

Na20 

HoC) 

Total  I 

Kippie  Law,  specific 
gravity  2*8 

46-01 

19-19 

5-91 

6-75 

0-19 

8-68 

6-81 

1-20 

3-27 

3-07 

101-08 

Hailes  Castle,  specific 
fjravity  2-76  . 

49-07 

19-43 

10-58 

2-35 

0-32 

7-87 

4-36 

0-98 

3-31 

2-26 

100-53 

Markle  Quarry,  specific 
gravity  2 ’7 

49-54 

22-23 

9-55 

1*12 

0-08 

7*19 

2-80 

1-81 

4-56 

2-42 

101-30 

Olivine-dolerites  are  more  especially  developed  in  the  district  around 
Jedburcdi,  where  they  form  some  of  the  most  prominent  bosses,  such  as 
Guniair  and  Black  Law.  They  show  a suhophitic  groundmass,  with  incon- 
spicuous porphyritic  crystals,  among  which  those  of  olivine  are  more  promi- 
nent than  the  felspars  (p.  418).  , , ^ , f 

(r)  Andesites  (Porphvrites).— These  are  the  most  abundant  lavas  *ot 

the  plateaux.  They  occur  in  every  district,  and  usually  form  the  mam 
constituents  of  the  pile  of  volcanic  material.  They  vary  m colour  from  a 
pale  pinkish  grey,  tlirough  many  shades  of  red,  purple,  brown  and  yellow, 
to  sometimes  "a  dark  green  or  nearly  black  rock.  Their  texture  ranges 
from  almost  semi- vitreous,  through  different  degrees  of  compactness,  to  open, 
cellular,  slaggy  masses.  Generally  through  their  base  porphyritic  felspars 
are  abundantly  disseminated,  sometimes  in  large,  Hat,  tabular  forms,  like 
those  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  already  referred  to.  The  amyg- 
daloidal  kernels  consist  of  calcite,  zeolites,  chalcedony  or  quartz.  It  is 
from  the  amygdaloids  on  either  side  of  the  Clyde  that  the  fine  examples  o 
zeolites  have  been  chiefly  obtained  for  which  the  south  of  Scotland  has  long- 
been  famed.  Occasionally,  as  at  the  south  end  of  Bute,  the  audesitic  lavas 

display  a marked  columnar  structure.  . , , . 

Under  the  microscope  these  rocks  present  the  usual  fine  felted  aggrega  e 
of  felspar  microlites,  with  granules  or  crystals  of  magnetite  and  sometimes 
pyroxene.  The  porphyritic  felspars,  often  large  and  well  defined,  generally 
contain  inclusions  of  the  groundmass.  Occasionally  some  of  the  large  por- 
phyritic constituents  are  augite,  or  pseiidomorphs  after  that  mmeial.  _ le 
deration  of  the  rocks  has  oxidized  some  of  the  iron-ore  and  given  rise  to 

the  prevalent  purplish  and  reddish  tints.  , , , , .u  i i-  i • 

(cl)  Trachytes. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  lavas  to  be  found  in 

any  of  the  plateaux  are  those  which  constitute  a large  part  of  the  Garleton 
Hills.  They  overlie  the  lower  andesite  and  basalt  platform,  which  surrounds 
them  as  a narrow  belt,  while  they  occupy  the  central  and  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  area.  They  have  been  included  among  the  porphyrites,  but  are 
pale  rocks,  generally  with  a yellowish  crust,  presenting  when  quite  fresh  a 
orey,  compact,  felsitic  base  with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  iinstriped  felspar. 
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A number  of  specimens  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  different  varieties 
have  been  analyzed  and  the  results  are  stated  in  the  subjoined  table  ^ The 
specihc  gravity  of  the  rocks  is  about  2-6. 


1 

SiOa  j AI3O3 

Fe^Oa 

FeO 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO  1 KoO 

XanO 

HoO 

Total 

Pepper  Craig  . 

Kae  Heughs 

62-61 

61-35 

18-17 

16-88 

0-32 

0-41 

4- 25 

5- 01 

0-21 

0-26 

2-58 

2-39 

0-74  4-02 

0-44  6-12 

6-49 

5-26 

0-80 

1-70 

100-19 

99-82 

Hopetoun  Monument 
Phantassie 

Bangley  Quarry 

62-50 

59-50 

58-50 

18-51 

18-25 

21-12 

4-39 

4-81  j 2-34 
4-68  I ... 

... 

2-00 

2-10 

3-70 

0-61  16-31 
0-70  6-30 
0-93  !5-84 

3-44 

5-03 

3-90 

2-10 

1-60 

2-00 

99-86 

100-63 

100-67 

Ihe  microscopic  characters  of  these  rocks,  as  worked  out  by  Dr  Hatch 
show  them  to  be  well-marked  and  wonderfully  fresh  sanidine- trachytes’ 
Some  of  them  are  porphyritic,  with  large  crystals  of  perfectly  unaltered 
sanidine  sometimes  also  oligoclase.  Small  but  well-formed  crystals  of 
yellowish-green  aiigite,  in  addition  to  the  porphyritic  felspars,  are  imliedded 
in  a hne  groundmass  composed  chiefly  of  inicrolites  of  sanidine,  but 
with  granules  of  aiigite  and  magnetite  plentifully  interspersed,  and  occasion- 
a y prisms  of  apatite.  There  is  a group  in  which  the  porphyritic  felspars 
aie  scarce  or  absent.  In  these  there  is  little  or  no  ferro-magnesian  con- 
s 1 lien  ther  trachytes,  rather  less  basic  than  the  aiigite-bearing  varieties 

Garleton  Hills  district,  and  are 

reieiied  to  in  the  following  section  (e).^ 

(e)  Eqcks  01-  THE  Hecks— In  the  necks  connected  with  the  plateaux 
0 ei  types  of  massive  rock  are  to  be  found.  Among  these  perhaps  the  most 
reqiient  are  trachytes,  gi-ey  to  pink  in  colour,  but  apt  to  weather  yellow 
exceedingly  compact,  sparingly  porphyritic,  and  with  a iieciiliar  platy 
structure  and  waxy  lustre,  liocks  of  this  character  also  appear  as  sills  and 
dykes.  Other  varieties  that  occur  in  similar  positions  are  more  basic  in 
com],TOSition,  including  dark,  coarse,  granular  diabases.  In  the  Jedburo-h 
district  the  most  frequent  rocks  are  beautiful  varieties  of  olivine-doleriTe 
and  ohvine-basalt,  which  form  most  of  the  prominent  hills  of  the  neighboiir- 
lood.^  These  bosses  are  sometimes  associated  with  agglomerates  as  at 

In  the  Oarletoii  Hills  district,  some  of  the  necks  present  another  petro- 
graplncal  type  which  directly  connects  them  with  the  remarkable  lavas  of 
he  higher  part  of  that  plateau.  Thus  the  rock  of  Traprain  Law  was  ascer- 
ciiied  by  1)1.  Hatch  to  be  a true  phonolite.  In  its  general  platy  structure 
mid  sonorous  ring  under  the  hammer  it  reminds  one  of  typical  phonolites. 

ncer  le  microscope  the  rock  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  small  lath- 
shaped crystals  of  sanidine  arranged  in  a marked  minute  flow-structure,  but 
wi  h few  porphyritic  crystals.  It  contains  small  crystals  and  ophitie  patches 

‘‘"'‘h-ses  (ire  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Grant  Wilson,  the  last  two  by  Mr  A Dick  inn 
and  that  h-om  Hopetonn  Monument  by  Mr.  G.  Barrow.  Trans.  Jioy.  Soo.  ml  yol'.  xxxvii  n 122’ 
t or  fuller  petrographieal  details  consult  Dr.  Hatch’s  paper  above  cited  ^ 
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of  a liglit  green  soda-augite,  with  practically  no  magnesia  in  it.  A small 
cniantity  of  iron-ore  and  isolated  granules  of  apatite  are  also  present,  to- 
gether with  patches  of  nepheline  which,  though  generally  decomposed  and 
replaced  with  zeolitic  products,  occasionally  display  six-  and  four-sided 
crystal-contours.  An  analysis  of  the  Traprain  phonolite  by  Mr.  Player  is 
subjoined : — ^ 

Silica  ■ 

Titanic  acid 
Alumina  . 

Ferric  oxide . 

Ferrous  oxide 
Manganous  oxide 
Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Soda 
Potash 

Loss  by  ignition 

99-4 

Spec.  grav.  2-588 

Tlie  neck  of  North  Berwick  Law  was  found  by  Dr.  Hatch  to  he^  a 
trachyte,  showing  a plexus  of  lath -shaped  sanidines  that  diminish  in  size 
to  minute  mierolites,  but  with  no  porphyritic  or  ferro- magnesian  con- 
stituent. The  Bass  Bock,  though  its  geological  relations  are  concealed  by 
the  sea,  is  in  all  probability  another  neck  of  this  district.  It  is  likewise  a 
mass  of  trachyte,  composed  almost  entirely  of  lath-shaped  crystals  of  sanidine, 
with  no  ferro-magnesian  constituent,  but  a good  deal  of  iron  ore.  It  shows 
none  of  the  large  porphyritic  felspars  so  characteristic  of  the  Garleton  Hills 
lavas  but  it  closely  resembles  the  non-porphyritic  varieties,  particularly  the 
lavas  of  Score  Hill,  Pencraig,  Lock  Pit  Hill,  and  Craigie  Hill.^ 

(/)  Tuffs. The  fragmentary  ejections  ot  the  plateaux  vary  in  texture 

from  the  finest-grained  tuffs  to  coarse  agglomerates.®  As  they  have  been 
derived  from  the  explosion  of  andesite-lavas,  they  consist  mainly  of  the  debris 
of  these  rocks.  They  are  often  deep  red  in  colour,  as  for  example  those  of 
Dunbar,  but  are  most  frequently  greenish.  They  have  a granular  texture, 
due  to  the  small  lapilli  of  various  porphyrites  imbedded  in  a fine  dust  of 
the  same  material.  Grains  of  quartz,  frequently  to  be  detected  even  in 
the  finer  tuffs,  may  either  have  been  ejected  from  the  volcanic  vents,  or 
may  have  been  grains  of  sand  in  the  ordinary  sediment  of  the  sea- 
bottom  Both  at  the  base  and  at  the  top  of  the  plateau-senes,  the  tuffs  are 
interstratified  with  and  blend  into  sandstones  and  shales,  so  that  specimens 
may  be  collected  showing  a gradual  passage  from  volcanic  into  non-volcanic 
detritus  In  many  of  the  tuffs  of  the  necks  fragments  of  sandstone  and 


0-5 

19-7 

2-2 

3- 5 
0-2 
2-2 
0-4 

4- 3 
7-1 
2-5 


1 Trans.  Hoy,  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxx-vii.  p.  125.  , , „ 11  1 1 « f 

» The  composition  of  the  rocks  of  North  Berwick  Law  and  the  Bass  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  trachytic  lavas  of  the  platean.  For  analyses,  see  Dr.  Hatch’s  Paper,  -ibid  pp.  123,  124. 

For  accounts  of  these  rocks,  see  Explanation  of  Sheet  33  Geol.  Surv.  Scot.  p.  32  ; Sheet  22, 
pp.  11-14  ; Sheet  31  pp.  14-17. 
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other  stratified  rocks  occur,  representing  the  strata  through  which  the  vents 
were  diilled.  In  the  tufis  ot  tlie  Itaglesliam  district  pieces  of  grey  and  pink 
granite  have  been  met  with  which,  if  they  are  portions  of  an  old  granite 
mass  below,  must  have  come  from  a great  depthd  In  the  coarser  tuffs 
and  agglomerates  a larger  variety  of  lava-form  rocks  is  to  be  found  than 
can  be  seen  among  the  bedded  lavas  of  the  Plateaux.  They  include  felsites 
and  quartz-porphyries,  and  more  rarely  basic  lavas  (diabases,  etc.). 

^ Explanation  of  Sheet  22  Ocol.  Siirr,  Scot  p.  12. 
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GEOLOGICAL  STEUCTUKE  OF  THE  CAE150NIFEE0US  A'OLCANIC 
PLATEAUX  OF  SCOTLAXH 


1.  Bedded  Lavas  and  Tuffs;  Upper  Limits  and  Original  Areas  and  Slopes  of  tlie 
Plateaux-  2.  Vents;  Necks  of  Agglomerate  and  Tnff  ; Necks  of  Massive  Rock, 
Composite  Necks  ; 3.  Dykes  and  Sills;  4.  Close  of  tl.e  Plateau-eruptions. 


The  structure  of  the  various  plateaux  presents  a general  smiilarity.  with  many 
local  variations.  Each  plateau  is  built  up  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  of  sheets 
of  volcanic  material,  the  intercalations  of  ordinary  sedimentary  layers  being, 
for  the  most  part,  few  and  uniniportant,  and  usually  occurring  either  towards 
the  base  or  the  top  of  the  volcanic  series,  though  at  a few  localities  inter- 
stratifications  of  shale  and  sandstone,  marking  pauses  in  the  eruptions, 
occur  throughout  that  series.  The  vents  of  eruption  are  in  some  instances 
still  to  be  recognized  on  the  plateaux  themselves.  More  usually  they  occur 
on  the  lower  ground  flanking  the  volcanic  escarpments,  where  they  have 
been  laid  bare  by  denudation.  Dykes,  tliough  seldom  abundant,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  plateaux,  while  the  sills  which  may  mark  the  latest  mani- 
festations of  volcanic  energy,  though  not  developed  on  so  large  a scale  as 
among  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  volcanoes,  can  nevertheless  be  distinctly 

rBCo^^nizcd. 

It  is  a question  of  some  interest  to  determine  the  geological  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  plateau-eruptions  by  fixing  the  precise  stratigraphical 
horizon  on  which  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series  rests.  I have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  this  base  does  not  always  he  on  the  same  platlorm 
among  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  In  Eerwickshire,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  earliest  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
close  of  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period,  ihese  are  the  earliest  of 
the  whole  series.  In  Cantyre,  the  lowest  lavas  and  tuffs  come  directly  upon 
the  sandstones,  marls  and  cornstones  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sanclstoim.  In 

Stirliimshire,  llenfrewshire  and  Ayrshire  several  hundred  leet  of  the  Cenieiit- 

stone  o-roup  are  sometimes  interposed  between  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  mid  the  top  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Tliis  divergence  doubtless 
indicates  that  the  eruptions  began  earlier  in  some  districts  than  in  others 
But  there  were  also  probably  unequal  terrestrial  movements  preceding,  and 
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perhaps  accompanying,  the  volcanic  outbursts.  In  the  case  of  the  Clyde 
plateau,  for  example,  if  we  examine  its  base  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fintry, 
we  find  that  it  lies  upon  some  500  feet  of  Carboniferous  white  sandstone, 
red  and  green  marls  and  cement-stones,  which  rest  on  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  Sandstone.  Yet  only  eight  miles  to  the  eastward,  this  considerable 
mass  of  strata  disappears,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lavas  comes  down  upon 
the  red  sandstones.  Five  miles  still  further  in  the  same  direction  the 
volcanic  masses  likewise  die  out,  and  then  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series  is  found  at  Abbey  Craig  to  lie,  with  scarcely  any  representative  of  the 
Cement-stone  group,  on  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  (Fig.  114).  Again,  to 
the  south-west  of  Fintry,  the  zone  of  cement-stones  below  the  volcanic  series 
continues  to  vary  considerably  in  thickness  and  sometimes  almost  to  disappear, 
while  in  Ayrshire  the  lavas  lie  immediately  on  the  red  sandstones. 

These  irregularities,  not  improbably  indicative  of  inequalities  of  sub- 


Fig.  114. — Vertical  sections  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Clyde  plateau  from  north-east  to  south-west. 

I.  Section  at  the  east  enl  of  the  Campsie  Ilills,  four  miles  west  from  Stirling.  II.  Section  above  Glins,  six  miles 
west  from  No.  I.  III.  Section  at  Stratliblaiie  Hill,  eight  miles  further  south-west.  IV.  Section  at  Lang 
Craig,  east  from  Dumbarton,  eight  miles  south-west  from  No.  111.  V.  Section  above  Fort  Matilda,  Greenock, 
eleven  miles  from  tlio  previous  section  and  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde. 


1.  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone;  2.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone;  3.  Carboniferous  shales,  sandstones  and  cement- 
stones,  (the  “Ballagau  beds”);  4.  Thick  wliite  sandstone  which  comes  in  above  the  Ballagan  beds;  5. 
Andesite  lava-sheets  ; 0.  Interstratified  tulFs.  The  dotted  lines  connect  the  base  of  the  volcanic  serie.s. 


sidence  and  of  deposition,  may  have  been  connected  with  the  subterranean 
disturbances  which  culminated  in  the  abundant  outbreak  of  volcanic  action. 
But  though  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  plateaux'  may  be  traced  overlapping  the 
underlying  strata,  no  evidence  has  anywhere  been  detected  of  an  unconform- 
ability  between  them  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Upper  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  series. 


1.  BEDDED  LAVAS  AND  TUFFS 

The  successive  sheets  of  lava  in  a plateau  usually  form  thin  and  wide- 
spread beds  which  are  only  occasionally  separated  by  intercalations  of  tuff 
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or  of  rod  marl.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  they  piesent  much 
resemblance  to  the  lavas  of  the  Tertiary  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides.  They  are  generally  marked  off  from  each  other  by  the  slaggy 
upper  and  under  portions  of  the  successive  Hows,  and  this  structure  gives  a 
distinctly  bedded  aspect  to  the  escarpments,  as  in  the  Campsie  and  Largs 
Hills,  or  still  more  conspicuously  in  Little  Cumbrae  (Fig.  107)  and  the 
southern  end  of  Lute.  Considerable  diversity  of  structure  may  be  noticed 
among  these  sheets.  Some  present  a compact  jointed  centre  passing  up  and 
down  into  the  slaggy  material  just  referred  to;  others  liave  assumed  a vesicular 
character  throughout,  the  vesicles  being  often  elongated  in  the  direction  of  flow. 
Where,  as  usually  occurs,  the  vesicular  is  replaced  by  the  amygdaloidal 
structure,  some  of  the  rocks  have  long  been  famous  for  the  miueials  found 
in  their  cavities.  The  beautiful  zeolites  of  the  Kilpatrick  and  Kenfrewshire 
Hills,  for  example,  may  be  found  in  every  large  mineralogical  collection  in 
the  country.  AVell-developed  columnar  structure  occasionally  appears  among 
the  lavas  of  the  plateaux,  but  chiefly,  so  .far  as  I have  observed,  in  the  lower 
or  more  basic  group,  as  in  the  basalts  along  the  cast  side  of  the  Dry  Dam 
at  Arthur  Seat. 

In  each  plateau  the  lavas  may  be  observed  to  thicken  in  one  direction, 
or  more  usually  towards  more  than  one,  and  this  increase  no  doubt  indicates 
in  which  quarters  the  chief  centres  of  discharge  lay.  Thus  in  the  Clyde 
plateau,  several  areas  of  maximum  development  may  be  detected.  In 
the  Kilpatrick  Hills  the  total  thickness  of  lavas  and  tuffs  exceeds  3000 
feet  (Fig.  120).  Above  Largs  it  is  more  than  1500  feet,  rapidly  thinning 
away  towards  the  south.  The  continuation  of  the  plateau  far  to  the  north- 
east in  the  Campsie  Fells  reveals  a thickness  of  about  1000  feet  of  lavas 
at  Kilsyth,  which  become  thicker  further  west,  but  eastward  rapidly  diminish 
in  collective  bulk,  until  in  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  they  disappear 
altogether,  and  then,  as  already  remarked,  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series 
closes  up  without  any  volcanic  intercalation. 

In  the  Solway  plateau,  the  lavas  attain  a maximum  development  about 
Birreuswark,  whence  they  diminish  in  bulk  towards  the  north-east  and 
south-west.  The  Berwickshire  plateau  rcjaches  its  thickest  mass  about 
Stitchill,  whence  it  rapidly  thins  away  towards  the  north-east,  until  at  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles  it  disappears  altogether,  the  last  trace  of 
it  in  that  direction  being  a band  of  tuft  which  dies  out  in  the  Calciferous 
Sandstones  to  the  north  of  Duns. 

In  the  Midlothian  Plateau,  the  development  of  the  volcanic  series  is 
more  irregular  than  in  any  of  the  others.  As  already  remarked,  tliere 
appear  to  have  been  at  least  two  chief  centres  of  discharge  in  tliis  legion,  one 
at  Fdiiiburgh  and  one  some  fourteen  miles  to  the  south-west.  At  the  former, 
the  volcanic  materials  attain  in  Arthur  Seat  and  Calton  Hill  a thickness  of 
about  1100  feet.  In  Craiglockhart  Hill,  three  miles  distant,  they  are  still 
about  600  feet  thick.  But  beyond  that  eminence  they  cea.se  to  be  traceable 
for  about  eight  miles,  either  because  they  entirely  die  out,  or  because  their 
dwindling  outcrops  are  concealed  under  superficial  deposits.  As  we  approach 
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the  south-western  centre  of  eruption  around  Corston  Hill  a new  volcanic 
group  begins  and  soon  increases  in  hulk. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  the  plateaux  is  found  in  the  difference 
between  the  lavas  that  were  first  erupted  and  those  which  followed  them. 
'J'he  earlier  eruptions,  as  above  remarked,  were  generally  basic,  sometimes 
highly  so.  Thus  at  Arthur  Seat  the  thick  series  of  lavas  which  form 
the  eastern  part  of  the  hill  have  at  their  base  several  sheets  of  columnar 
basalt,  over  which  come  the  andesites  that  make  up  the  main  mass  of  the 
erupted  material.  In  the  Calton  Hill  the  same  sequence  may  he  observed. 
Underneath  the  andesites  of  Campbeltown  comes  a well-marked  and  persistent 
band  of  oliviue-dolerite.  Still  more  basic  are  some  portions  of  the  earliest 
lavas  of  the  Garleton  plateau  where,  as  already  stated,  rocks  present  them- 
selves composed  mainly  of  olivine  and  augite. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  where  the  lavas  of  a plateau  diminish  greatly 
in  thickness  oi'  become  imper.sistent,  the  lowest  basic  group  may  continue 
while  the  overlying  andesites  disappear.  This  feature  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  well  seen  in  the  Midlothian  plateau.  The  thick  group  of 
andesites  in  Arthur  Seat  and  Calton  Hill  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  next 
volcanic  eminence,  Ciaiglockhart  Hill ; but  the  basalts  witli  their  underlying 
tuffs  continue.  In  the  south -wester-n  tract  from  Harper  Eig  to  Hare 
Law  in  Lanarkshire,  the  tliin  lava-band,  which  can  be  found  only  at 
intervals  along  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  volcanic  series  for  about  nine 
miles,  is  a dolerite  often  highly  slaggy  in  structure.  Again,  at  Corrie  in 
Arran,  the  lavas  which  appear  upon  the  shore,  apparently  at  the  extreme 
western  limits  of  the  Clyde  plateau,  are  basic  rocks. 

But  whether  or  not  the  lowest  and  more  basic  lavas  appear  in 
any  plateau,  the  main  mass  of  the  molten  material  erupted  has  usually 
consisted  of  varieties  of  andesite.  The  successive  discharges  of  these  inter- 
mediate lavas  have  bowed  out  in  sheets,  some  of  which  must  have  been 
little  more  than  heaps  of  clinkers  and  scoriae,  while  others  were  more  fluid 
and  rolled  along  with  a ropy  or  slaggy  surface.  Occasionally  the  upper  part 
of  an  andesite  shows  the  reddened  and  decomposed  character  that  suggests 
some  degree  of  disintegration  or  weathering  before  the  next  lava-stream  buried 
it.  The  intervals  between  successive  outflows  of  these  lavas  are  not,  as  a rule, 
defined  by  any  marked  breaks  or  by  the  intercalation  of  other  material.  In 
general,  the  plateaux  are  mainly  built  up  of  successive  sheets  of  lava  which 
have  followed  each  other  at  intervals  sufficiently  short  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  much  detritus  between  them.  Thus  the  Campsie  Hills  have 
the  upper  600  feet  of  their  mass  formed  of  admirably- well-defined  sheets  of 
andesite,  separated  sometimes  by  thin  partings  of  tuff,  hut  more  usually  only 
by  the  slaggy  vesicular  surfaces  between  successive  flows. 

W'here  the  lavas  consisted  of  trachytes  they  were  apt  to  assume  more 
irregular  forms.  Of  this  tendency  the  rocks  of  the  Garleton  Hills  supply 
an  excellent  example.  As  already  stated,  their  lumpy  character  gives  to 
these  hills  an  outline  which  offers  strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary  sym- 
metrical terraced  contours  of  the  andesitic  plateaux. 
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Although  tuffs  play,  on  the  whole,  a comparatively  unimportant  part 
among  the  constituents  of  the  plateaux,  they  attain  in  a few  localities  an 
exceptionally  great  development,  and  even  where  they  occur  only  as  thin 
partings  between  the  successive  lava-flows,  they  are  always  interesting 
memorials  of  the  volcanic  activity  of  a district.  In  many  portions  of  the 
plateaux,  the  lowest  members  of  the  volcanic  series  are  tuffs  and  agglomer- 
ates, showing  that  the  eruptions  often  began  with  the  discharge  of  frag- 
mentary materials.  Thus  in  the  Midlothian  plateau  at  Arthur  Seat,  though 
the  lowest  interbedded  volcanic  sheet  is  a dolerite,  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  a series  of  bedded  tuffs,  before  the  main  mass  of  the  lavas  <jf  that  hill 


Fig.  115. — Section  of  Craiglockliart  Hill,  Ediubnigli. 

1.  Red  sandstone.s  and  clays  ; 2.  Green  stratified  tuffs  ; 3.  Columnar  basalt ; 4.  Dark  shales,  iron.stones 

and  sandstones,  witli  plants. 


make  their  appearance.  At  Craiglockliart  Hill,  three  miles  distant  (Fig.  115) 
this  lowest  lava  is  absent,  and  a group  of  tuffs  about  300  feet  thick  rests 
immediately  on  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  shales,  and  is  overlain 
by  sheets  of  columnar  basalt.  The  scoriaceous  bottom  of  the  latter  rock  may 
here  and  there  be  seen  to  have  cut  out  parts  of  the  tuff  as  it  rolled  over  the 
still  unconsolidated  material.  1 n the  same  district,  a few  miles  further  to  the 
south-west,  some  interesting  sections  of  tlie  Midlothian  plateau  are  laid  bare  in 
the  streams  which  descend  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  I 


4- 

Fig.  116. — Section  of  the  bottom  of  the  Midlothian  Plateau,  Linnhouse  Water  above  Mid-Calder  Oihvorks. 
1.  Shales  and  cement-stones ; 2.  Sandstones;  3.  Highly  vesicular  lava ; 4.  Tiifls  and  sandstone  bands.  /,  Fault. 

may  cite,  in  particular,  those  expo.sed  in  the  course  of  the  Linnhouse  Water. 
At  the  railway  viaduct  near  the  foot  of  Corston  Hill,  a good  section  is 
displayed  of  the  Cement-stone  group — thick  reddish,  purplisli,  and  greenish- 
blue  marly  shales  or  clays,  witli  thin  ribs  and  bauds  of  cement-stone  and 
grey  compact  cyjirid-limestone,  as  well  as  lenticular  seams  and  thicker  beds 
of  grey  shaly  sandstone,  sometimes  full  of  ripple-marks  and  sun-cracks. 
These  strata,  which  exactly  reproduce  the  typical  litliological  characters  of 
the  Cement -stone  group  of  Stirlingshire  (Ballagan  Beds),  Ayrshire  and 
Berwickshire,  are  surmounted  by  a group  of  reddish,  yellow  and  brown 
sandstones,  sometimes  pebbly  and  containing  a band  of  conglomerate. 
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Among  the  stones  in  this  hand,  pieces  of  the  radiolariaii  cherts  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  series  of  the  Southern  Uplands  are  conspicuous,  likewise  pieces  of 
andesite  which  may  have  come  from  the  neighbouring  Pentland  Hills. 

Above  these  strata  lie  the  lavas  of  Corston  Hill.  These  are  highly 
vesicular  in  some  parts,  and  include  hands  of  tuff  wdiich  are  well  exposed 
further  down  the  same  stream,  immediately  above  the  railway  bridge  near 
the  Mid-Calder  oil  works  (Fig.  1 1 6).  There  the  lavas,  though  much  decomposed, 
show  a highly  vesicular  structure  with  a rugged  irpper  surface,  in  the  hollows 
and  over  the  prominences  of  which  fine  flaky  and  sandy  tuffs  have  been 
deposited,  while  thin  seams  of  vesicular  lava  are  intercalated  among 
these  strata. 

The  upper  part  of  the  same  plateau,  as  exposed  in  the  course  of  the 
Murieston  Water,  contains  evidence  that  the  last  eruptions  consisted  of 
tuff.  The  highly  slaggy  lava  (1  in  Fig.  117)  is  there  surmounted  by  a 
thick  mass  of  grey  and  greenish- white  well-bedded  granular  tuff  (2)  in- 


Fio.  117. — Settioii  of  tlie  top  of  tlie  Miillotliiau  Plateau  in  the  Murieston  Water. 


eluding  occasional  lumps  of  the  basic  lava,  and  passing  up  into  black  shale 
(3).  But  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  continued  during  the  accumulation  of 
the  shale  is  proved  by  the  intercalation  of  thin  partings  and  thicker  layers 
of  tuff  in  the  black  sediment.  A short  way  higher  up  the  Burdiehouse 
Limestone  comes  in. 

The  great  lava -escarpment  of  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  rests  on  a con- 
tinuous band  of  tuff  which  is  thickest  towards  the  west,  near  the  group  of 
vents  above  Dumbarton,  while  it  thins  away  eastward  and  disappears  in 
Strathblane,  the  lavas  then  forming  the  base  of  the  volcanic  series.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group  of  basal  tuffs  is  that  which  underlies 
the  lavas  of  the  Garleton  plateau,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  im- 
mediately made. 

Extensive  accumulations  of  tuft“  form  in  one  or  two  localities  a large 
proportion  of  the  thickness  of  the  whole  volcanic  series  of  a plateau.  Thus 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ayrshire,  between  Eaglesham  and  the  valley  of 
the  Irvine,  the  lavas  die  out  for  a space  and  give  place  to  tuffs.  During 
the  discharge  of  the  fragmentary  materials  over  that  ground  no  lava  seems 
to  have  flowed  out  for  a long  period.  Ordinary  sediment,  however,  mingled 
with  the  volcanic  detritus,  and  there  were  even  pauses  in  the  eruptions  when 
layers  of  ironstone  were  deposited,  together  with  thin  impure  limestone  that 
inclosed  shells  of  Froduclm  giganteus? 

In  some  of  the  plateaux,  particixlarly  within  the  older  part  of  the  volcanic 
series,  intercalations  of  ordinary  sediment  among  the  tuffs  and  lavas  show 
that  eruptions  occurred  only  occasionally,  and  that  during  the  long  intervals 
’ Explanation  of  Sheet  22  Ceol.  Sv.rv.  Scoflmul,  p.  12. 
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between  them  the  deposition  of  sand  and  mud  went  on  as  before.  Thus 
the  lower  400  feet  of  the  Campsie  Tells  are  built  up  of  slaggy  andesites  and 
thick  heds  of  fine-grained  stratified  tuff,  with  bands  of  red,  green  and  grey 
clays  and  cement-stone  and  a zone  of  white  sandstone.  The  Calton  Hill  at 
Edinburgh  (Fig.  118)  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  interstratifica- 


Kig.  118. — Section  of  Calton  Hill,  Edinbnrgli, 

1.  JwOwer  Carboniferous  sandstones ; 2.  Basic  lava  at  tho  bottom  of  the  volcanic  series  ; 3.  Tuff  often  interstratilied 
with  sandstones  and  slnales  ; 4.  Sheets  of  andesite-lava  freiiiiently  separated  by  layers  of  tuft  ; 0.  Shale  passing 
into  tulf;  0.  White  sandstone  and  black  carbonaceous  shales  overlying  the  volcanic  series. 


tion  both  of  tufts  and  ordinaiy  sediments  among  tho  successive  outflows  of 
lava.  In  the  total  thickness  of  about  1100  feet  of  volcanic  material  in 
this  hill,  at  least  eight  intervals  in  the  discharge  of  the  lavas  are  marked 
by  the  intercalation  of  as  many  bands  of  nodular  tuff,  together  with  seams 
of  shale  and  sandstone  more  or  less  charged  with  volcanic  detritus.  The 
highest  lava  is  immediately  covered  by  the  white  sandstones  and  black 
shales  of  the  Calciferoiis  Sandstone  series. 

The  tuffs,  as  might  be  expected,  are  coarsest  in  texture  and  thickest  in 
mass  where  they  approach  most  nearly  to  some  of  the  vents  of  eruption, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  become  finer  as  they  recede  from  these.  As  a rule, 
they  are  distinctly  stratified,  and  consist  of  layers  varying  in  the  size  of 
their  component  lapilli.  Here  and  there,  near  the  centres  of  discharge,  the 
bedding  becomes  liardly  traceable  or  disappears,  and  the  fragmentary 
materials  take  the  form  of  agglomerate. 

Til  the  admirable  range  of  coast-cliffs  which  extend  from  North  Berwick 
to  Dunbar,  we  learn  that  above  the  red  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  a thick  pile  of  volcanic  ashes  was  accumulated  by 
numerous  discharges  from  vents  in  the  immediate,  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
the  explosions  were  so  vigorous  that  blocks  of  different  lavas,  sometimes  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  were  thrown  out  and  heaped  up  in  irregular  mounds 
and  liollows.  Others  discharged  exceedingly  fine  dust,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  every  degree  of  coarseness  of  material  may  be  recognized. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  remarkable  rdteniation  of  coarse  and  fine 
materials,  according  to  tlie  varying  intensity  of  the  volcanic  paroxysm.  Tig. 
119  is  here  introduced.  It  represents  a portion  of  the  tuff-cliffs  east  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  and  shows  at  the  bottom  fine  well-stratified  tuff,  over  which 
a shower  of  large  blocks  of  lava  lias  fallen.  Fine  detritus  is  seen  to  cover 
the  deposits  of  this  shower,  and  successive  discharges  of  large  stones  may  be 
noticed  higher  up  on  more  or  less  well-defined  horizons. 

The  space  over  winch  this  pyroclastic  material  can  Jiow  be  traced,  large 
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thoiigh  it  is,  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  oiiginal  area  included 
within  the  range  of  the  discharges  of  ash  and  stones,  for  much  has  been 
removed  by  denudation.  During  pauses  of  various  length  between  the 
eruptions,  waves  and  currents  washed  down  the  heaps  of  volcanic  material 
and  distributed  ordinary  sediment  over  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Hence, 
abundantly  interstratitied  in  some  parts  of  the  tuff,  seams  of  sandstone,  blue 
and  green  shale,  cement-stone  and  limestone  occur.  One  thick  band  of 
limestone  may  be  traced  from  near  Tynningham  House  to  Whittinghaine, 
a distance  of  about  four  miles  ; another  patch  appears  near  llockville  House  ; 
and  a third  at  I’hodes,  near  North  Berwick.  No  fossils  have  been  noticed 
in  these  limestones.  The  calcareous  matter,  together  sometimes  wdth  silica, 
appears  to  have  been  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  by  springs,  which  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  district.  The  North 
Berwick  limestone,  in  particular,  has  the  peculiar  carious  wavy  structure 
with  minute  mamillated  interstices  so  common  among  sinters.  It  contains 
grains  of  pyrites,  flakes  of  wdiite  kaolin,  which  probably  represent  decayed 
prisnus  or  tufts  of  natrolite,  and  cavities  lined  with  dog-tooth  spar.  Some 
portions  give  out  a strongly  foetid  odour  when  freshly  broken. 

After  the  tuff's  of  the  Garleton  plateau  had  accumulated  to  a depth  of 
perhaps  200  feet  or  more,  lavas  began  to  be  poured  out.  First  came 
basic  outflows  (olivine  - basalts  with  picrites)  and  andesites  (porphyrites), 
which  form  a thin  but  continuous  sheet  all  over  the  area.  These  were 
succeeded  by  the  series  of  trachytes  which  distinguish  this  area.  Although 
the  observer  remarks  the  absence  there  of  the  usual  terraced  arrangement, 
yet  from  some  points  of  view,  particularly  from  the  westward,  a suc- 
cession of  low  escarpments  and  longer  dip-slopes  can  be  detected  among 
the  trachytes  of  the  Garleton  Hills,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  their  irregular  lumpy  contours,  these  lavas  lie  as  a great  cake  above 
the  lower  platform  of  more  basic  flows  (Fig.  10).  There  is  evidence  that 
during  the  emission  of  the  trachytes  occasional  eruptions  of  andesite  took  place. 
Not  the  least  striking  and  interesting  feature  of  this  plateau  is  the  size  and 
distribution  of  its  necks,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

The  latest  eruption  in  the  Garleton  area  had  ceased  and  the  cones  and 
lava  sheets  had  probably  been  buried  under  sediment  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  deposition  of  the  Hurlet  or  thick  Main  Limestone  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
plateau. 

The  tuffs  of  the  plateaux  are  seldom  fossiliferous,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  fossils  are  scarce  in  the  Cement-stone  group  which  the  plateau 
volcanic  rocks  overspread  and  with  which  they  are  interstratified.  Occa- 
sional stems  and  other  fragments  of  vegetation  occur  in  the  jdateau-tufls,  as 
in  those  of  North  Berwick,  where  I have  found  a decayed  coniferous  trunk 
three  feet  in  length.  Tlie  green  tuff  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic  group  of 
Arthur  Seat  contains  abundant  macerated  plant  - remains,  together  with 
scales  of  Bhizodus  and  other  fishes.  In  some  places  the  plants  are  repre- 
sented by  trunks  or  roots,  which  appear  to  remain  in  their  positions  of 


Fjg.  119. Cliff  of  tuff  aiul  agglomerate,  east  side  of  Oxroa»l  Bay,  a little  east  from  Taiitallou  Castle, 

East  Lothian. 
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growth.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  nature  occurs  in  some  bands  of  tuff 
in  the  volcanic  group  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  first  brought  to 
notice  by  Mr.  E.  Wunsch,’^  and  of  which  the  plants  have  been  so  fully 
investigated  by  Professor  Williamson.^ 

Plant-remains  also  occasionally  occur  in  the  stratified  layers  intercalated 
among  the  lavas  and  tuffs  of  tlie  plateairx.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
tlieir  occm’rence  are  to  be  found  in  the  shales  and  tuffs  interstratified  among 
the  enormous  pile  of  volcanic  material  near  Bowling.  Not  only  does 
abundant  vegetable  debi'is  occur  distributed  through  the  detrital  strata  in  the 
volcanic  series  at  that  locality,  but  it  is  even  aggregated  into  thin  seams  of 
coal  which  liave  been  examined  and  described  by  various  observers.®  It  may 


£ w. 


Fio.  1*20. — Section  across  part  of  tlie  Clyde  Plateau  to  the  west  of  Bowling  (reduced  from  Sheet  6 
of  the  Florizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland). 

1.  “ Ballagaii  Beds”  ; 2.  White  sandstone  5 8.  Tuffs,  tiOO  feet  thick,  with  a thin  sheet  of  andesite  ; 4.  Andesite 
sheets,  500  feet ; 5.  Stratified  tuffs  with  thin  coals,  shales,  fireclays  and  plant-reiuains,  500  or  000  feet ; 6 6. 
A series  of  andesite-lavas,  about  1500  feet  thick,  enclosing  a thin  coal-seam  at  * ; 7.  Stratified  tuffs,  200  feet ; 
8.  Shales  with  jdants  and  coaly  seaius,  150  feet ; 9.  Base  of  another  andesite  series,  which  must  be  some 
hundreds  of  feet  thick.  10  and  11.  Necks  of  agglomerate. 


be  remarked  tliat  the  pliiut  remain.^  thus  found  intercalated  iu  the  volcanic 
series,  especially  wlien  they  have  been  entombed  in  tuff,  have  often  had 
their  internal  structure  admirably  preserved,  the  organic  tissues  having 
been  delicately  replaced  by  calcite  or  other  petrifying  medium.  The 
remarkably  perfect  structure  of  some  of  these  plants  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Williamson,  especially  iu  the  case  of  the  Arran  deposit  just 
referred  to.  Mr.  John  Young  has  also  found  the  structure  well  preserved 
among  the  Sigillarim  and  Stigmarice  that  occur  in  the  stratified  intercalations 
between  the  lavas  near  Bowling. 

Upper  Limits  and  Original  Areas  and  Slopes  of  the  Flatemix. — "Where 
tlie  liigliest  members  of  the  volcanic  series  can  be  seen  passing  conform- 
ably under  the  overlying  Carboniferous  strata  they  are  frequently  found  to 
be  mainly  composed  of  fine  tuff’s,  the  last  feeble  efforts  of  the  plateau- 
volcanoes  having  consisted  in  the  discharge  of  showers  of  ashes.  These 
materials  were  mingled  with  a gradually  increasing  proportion  of  ordinary 
mechanical  sediment,  wliich  finally  overspread  and  buried  the  volcanic  tracts 
of  ground,  as  these  slowly  sank  in  the  general  subsidence  of  the  region. 
The  characteristic  corals,  crinoids  and  shells  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
begin  to  appear  in  these  ashy  sediments.  There  is  thus  an  insensible 
passage  from  volcanic  detritus  into  fossiliferous  shales  and  limestones. 

' Trans,  deal.  Soc.  (llasgnw,  vol.  ii.  (1867)  p.  97.  Phil.  Trans.  1871-1883. 

See  in  particular  J.  Young,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  iv.  (1874)  p.  123. 
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Examples  of  tliis  gradation  may  be  seen  in  many  natural  sections  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Ayrshire  plateau  from  above  Kilbirnie  to  Strathavon. 

It  is  still  possible  to  fix  in  some  quarters  the  limits  beyond  wine  i 
neitlier  the  lavas  nor  the  tiifls  extended,  and  thus  partially  to  map  out 
the  original  areas  of  the  plateaux.  For  example,  in  certain  directions  the 
Carboniferous  formations  can  be  followed  continuously  downward  below  the 
Main  Limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any  volcanic  material,  or  wit  i 
only  a slight  intermixture  of  fine  volcanic  lapilli,  such  as  might  have  been 
■ carried  by  a strong  wind  from  some  neighbouring  active  vents.  Ly  this 
kind  of  evidence  and  by  the  proved  thinning-oiit  of  the  materials  of  the 
plateau,  we  can  demonstrate  that  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire  the  southern 
limits  of  the  great  volcanic  bank  did  not  pass  beyond  a line  drawn  from  near 
Ardrossan  to  Galston.  LVe  can  show,  too,  that  the  lavas  of  the  Canipsie 
Fells  ended  off  about  a mile  beyond  Stirling  before  they  reached  the  line  o 
the  Ochil  heights,  and  that  the  couUes  which  flowed  from  the  Solway  vents 
did  not  quite  join  with  those  from  the  Berwickshire  volcanoes. 

Moreover,  evidence  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  form  a tolerab  y 
clear  conception  of  the  original  average  slopes  of  the  surface  of  some  of 


RowantneMU  (F04-  ff) 

rogijw.w 


Frdrossaru 


Fki  121,-niagi'aiu  illnstrating  the  Ihiimiiig  away  southwavas  of  the  lavas  of  the  Clyde 
Plateau  hetweeu  Largs  anil  Ardrossan.  Length  about  10  imles. 

n upper  01,1  Kei,S.rastoae;  ..  " Andesite  lavas  ; 

the  plateaux.  Thus  in  the  great  escarpment  above  Largs  and  the  high 
crrouiid  eastward  tp  Kilbirnie  the  volcanic  series,  as  already  stated,  must 
be  at  least  1500  feet  thick.  This  thick  mass  of  lavas  and  tuffs  thins  away 
southwards  and  probably  disappears  a short  distance  south  from  Ardrossan 
in  a space  of  about  ten  miles  (Fig.  121).  The  original  southward  slope  of 
the  plateau  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  about  1 in  o5  Again,  the 
northward  slope  of  the  same  plateau  may  be  estimated  fropi  observations  in 
the  Campsie  Fells.  We  have  seen  that  above  Kilsyth  the  total  depth  of 
the  volcanic  sheets  is  about  1000  feet,  while  to  the  westward  it  is  m 

thicker.  From  the  top  of  the  Meikle  Bin  (1870  feet)  above  Kilsyth  north- 
eastwards to  Caiisewayhead,  where  the  whole  volcanic  .series  has  died  out, 
is  a distance  of  12  miles,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  erupted  materials 

on  this  side  was  about  1 in  03  (lig.  122). 

Judmng  from  the  sections  exposed  along  the  faces  of  the  escarpments, 
we  ma/  infer  that  the  volcanic  sheets  had  a tolerably  uniform  surface 
wliicli  sloped  gently  away  from  the  chief  vents,  but  with  local  inequalities 
according  to  the  iregularities  of  the  lava-streams  that  were  heaped  up  round 
the  vents  and  flowed  outward  in  different  directions  and  to  various  distances 
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from  them.  At  the  beginning,  these  fiat  volcanic  domes  were  certainly 
subaqueous.  While  tliey  were  being  formed,  continuous  .subsidence  appears 
to  have  been  in  progress.  Tint  the  great  thickness  of  the  volcunic  accumu- 
lations, as  in  the  Kilpatrick  and  lienfrewshire  areas,  and  the  paucity  of 
ordinary  sedimentary  strata  among  them,  make  it  not  improbable  that  at  least 
their  higher  piirts  rose  above  the  water.  Where  this  was  tlie  case  there 
may  have  been  considerable  degradation  of  the  lava-banks  before  these  were 
reduced  or  were  by  subsidence  submerged  beneath  the  water-level.  Evidence 


w StTomndHill  {W76Ff) 


Fia.  VI2. — Diagraiii  illustratiiis;  tlie  tlumiing  away  eastw.anls  of  the  lavas  of  the  Clyde 
Plateau  iii  the  Fiiitry  Hill.s.  Length  about  ]-2  mile.s. 

1.  Upper  Old  Red  Saiiilstoiie ; 2.  White  .sandstone,  blue  shales  anil  cement-stones  (“  Ilallogan  Beds  ”)  • 3.  Andesite 
sheet,  about  lOO  feet  Oiick ; 4.  ruffs  (2.W  feet),  with  an  Included  hand  of  asliy  sandstone  containing  plant- 
remain^  o.  Andesite  lava.s  ; D.  Carboniferous  Limestone  aeries,  wliicli  to  Hie  east  lies  iinniediately  on  the 


of  this  -waste  is  probably  to  be  recognized  in  the  bands  of  conglomerate, 
occasionally  of  considerable  thickness,  which,  particularly  in  some  parts  of 
Ayrshire,  intervene  between  the  top  of  the  volcanic  group  and  the  Ilurlet 
Limestone.  As  I shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  further  on,  there  seems 
to  be  some  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  tluit  a considerable 
interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  plateau-eruptions  and  the 
date  of  that  widespread  depression  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Hurlet 
Limestone  over  the  whole  of  Central  Scotland.  If  such  an  interval  did 
occur  it  would  include  a prolonged  abrasion  of  any  projecting  parts  of  the 
plateaux,  and  the  prodnetiou  and  deposition  of  volcanic  conglomerate. 

2.  VENTS 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  external  forms,  internal  contents  and 
distribution  of  the  vents  from  which  the  material  of  the  plateaux  was  dis- 
charged. In  tlie  Carboniferous  system  these  interesting  relics  of  former 
volcanoes  are  far  more  distinctly  defined  and  better  preserved  than  in  older 
geological  formations.  Moreover,  in  Scotland,  they  are  laid  bare  to  greater 
advantage,  both  inland  and  along  the  sea-coast,  and  may  indeed  be  studied 
there  as  typical  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  geological  structure. 

In  external  form  the  necks  connected  both  with  the  plateaux  and  the 
puys  generally  rise  from  the  surrounding  ground  as  isolated,  rounded,  conical 
or  dome-shaped  prominences,  their  details  of  contour  depending  mainly  upon 
the  materials  of  wdiich  they  consist.  When  these  materials  are  of  agglomer- 
ate, tuff  or  other  readily  disintegrated  rock,  the  surface  of  the  domes  is 
generally  smooth  and  grass-covered.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  consist 
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wholly  or  in  part  of  dolerite,  basalt,  diabase,  andesite,  trachyte  or  other 


Fig.  123.— View  of  the  two  necks  Dunigoyu  and  Duiiifoyii,  Stirliug.sliire,  taken  from  the  south. 


These  two  necks  form  a conspicnnns  feature  in  tout  of  and  below  the  lava  plateau,  a portion  of  which  is  shown  on 
the  right  hand.  The  ground-plan  of  the  same  necks  is  shown  m lig.  124. 


crystalline  rock,  they  present  more  irregular  rocky  outlines.  Illustrations 


Fig.  124.  -Ground-plan  of  Plateau-vents  near  Strathblane,  Stirlingshire,  on  the  scale  of 

6 inches  to  a mile. 


of  some  of  those  varying  forms  are  given  in  Figs.  23  and  123 


In  rare 
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instances  the  vent  is  marked  at  the  surface  not  by  a hill  but  by  a hollow, 
as  in  the  great  neck  in  the  heart  of  the  Campsie  Fells  (Fig.  128). 

As  regards  their  ground-plan,  which  affords  a cross-section  of  the  original 


Fig.  125. — (Iroiuid-plans  of  double  .aiid  triple  necks  iii  the  Plateau  .series,  on  the  .scale  of 

6 incliey  to  a mile. 

A.  Banvood  Hill  and  Kavenseraif;,  east  of  Pumbartoii,  double  vent.  B.  The  Knock  Hill,  Largs,  AvTsliire  double 
vent  (see  Fig.  23).  C.  Dumbowio  and  Dumbuck,  east  of  Dumbarton,  triple  vent.  ’ 


volcanic  tunnel,  the  plateau-veiits  present  considerable  variety.  The  simplest 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  form  is  approximately  circular  or  somewhat 
elliptical.  Here  the  outline  corresponds  to  the  cross-section  of  a single  and 
normal  orifice.  Some  examples  of  this  simple  type  are  given  in  Fig.  124, 
which  represents  a group  of  vents  on  the  edge  of  the  Clyde  plateau  near  Strath- 
blane.  The  two  larger  neck.s  here  .shown  are  the  same  which  appear  in  the 
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view  in  Fig.  123}  Where  two  vents  have  been  successively  opened  close  to 
each  other,  or  where  the  same  vent  has  shifted  its  position,  the  groiind-plan 
may  be  greatly  modified.  I n some  instances  the  double  funnel  can  he  distinctly 
traced.  Thus  in  the  conspicuous  Knock  Hill  above  T/args  in  Ayrshire  (kig. 
125,  B)  there  are  two  conjoined  necks,  and  such  api)ears  to  he  also  the 
structure  shown  by  the  ground-plan  of  the  neck  of  Barwood  Hill  and 
Haven’s  Craig,  east  of  Dumbarton  (Fig.  125,  A).-^  But  more  complex 
forms  occur  which  point  to  a still  larger  number  of  coalescing  necks. 
A group  of  hills  to  the  east  of  Dumbarton  gives  the  ground-plan  shown 
in  Fig.  125,  where  traces  may  he  detected  of  three  separate  vents. 
Still  more  irregular  are  long  narrow  dyke-like  masses  of  tuff  or  agglomerate 
which  have  probably  risen  along  lines  of  fissure  (Fig.  22,  Ko.  1).  The  most 
striking  example  of  these,  however,  occur  in  association  with  the  puys  and 
will  be  described  in  later  pages. 

Connected  vdth  their  ground-plan  is  the  relative  size  of  the  plateau- 
vents.  On  the  whole  they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  puy  series.  The 
simple  circrrlar  or  elliptical  type  presents  the  smallest  necks,  some  of  them 
not  exceeding  100  feet  in  diameter.  The  more  complex  forms  are  generally 
also  of  larger  dimensions.  By  much  the  largest  vent  or  connected  group 
of  vents  is  that  which  lies  among  the  uplands  of  Misty  Law  in  the  heart 
of  the  Eenfrewshire  part  of  the  Clyde  plateau,  where  a connected  mass  of 
tuff  and  agglomerate  now  occupies  a space  of  about  4 mdes  in  length 
by  24  miles  in  breadth  (Fig.  129).  It  has  not  been  found  possible,  how- 
ever to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  separate  vents  of  this  tract,  nor  to  dis- 
tinc^uish  the  material  of  the  necks  from  that  which  surrounds  them. 
Another  large  mass  which  from  its  shape  may  be  conjectured  to  represent 
more  than  one  vent  is  the  great  tract  north  of  Melrose,  wliich  measures 
8800  by  4200  feet.^ 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  necks  can  best  be  understood  from  the  maps  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  where  they  have  lieeii  carefully  indicated.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  they  are  not  found  outside  the  original  limits  within 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  lavas  and  tuffs  were  erupted. 
They  occur  most  abundantly  and  attain  their  largest  size  in  and  around  the 
districts  where  the  plateaux  are  most  extensively  developed.  No  doubt  a 


1 Tlie  illustrations  in  Figs.  m4  and  125  are  taken  from  the  field-maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  on 
the  scale  of  6 inches  to  a mile.  The  ground  represented  in  Fig.  124  was  ma],ped  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack^ 
^ These  groiiiid-plans  are  likewise  taken  from  the  field-maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  A and 
,,  . u n.,,  Mv  liicl-  Rhvmvself.  The  shaded  parts  are  intrusive  andesites  and  dolcrites ; 

Vk-  .1  .I.-  ....  TU. 

i",  “«  f !;  ““  1 ““ 

Geoloaioal  Survey.  Carewood  Rig,  on  the  borders  of  Ro.vburghshire  and  Dumfriesshire, 
7000x2400  feet-^the  great  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  Campsie  Fells,  5200x2600;  Black  Law, 
between  Bedriile’ and  Jedburgh,  3400  x 1600  ; Dumgoyn.  Stmthblane  2300  x 1800  ; RuW^^ 
1500x1000;  Minto  Hill  (south),  2300  x 1650  ; Miiito  Hill  (north),  1500  x 1100  ; Doiighnot  Hill, 
Kilpatrick  range,  1000x700;  four  of  the  sniallcst  agg  omerate  ventA  a ong  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  the  Clyde  plateau  between  Strathblane  and  Inntry,  500x4.50  450x400,  ^50  x 100, 
200x200  • Pike  Law,  Arkleton,  Tarras  Water,  500  x 500  ; Harwood,  Stonedgc,  5 miles  S.L.  from 
Hawick,  500  x 300  ; Arkleton  Burn,  Dumfriesshire,  400  x 100  ; Dalbate  Burn,  250  x 120. 
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large  number  of  them  are  concealed  under  these  plateaux.  A few  appear  at 
the  surface  among  the  lavas  and  tuffs,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  now 
visible  have  been  revealed  by  denudation,  the  escarpments  having  been  cut 
back  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  underlying  rocks  through  which  the  necks  rise. 
Thus,  along  the  flanks  of  the  great  escarpment  that  extends  from  near  Stirling 
by  Fintry  and  Strathblane  to  Dumbarton,  more  than  two  dozen  of  agglomerate 
necks  may  be  counted  in  a distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  while  if  the  necks 
of  lava-form  material  are  included,  the  number  of  vents  must  be  about  fifty. 
Nowhere  in  Scotland  do  such  necks  form  a more  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
scenery  as  well  as  the  geology  than  they  do  between  Fintry  and  Strathblane, 
where,  standing  out  as  bold  isolated  hills  in  front  of  the  escarpments,  their 
conical  and  rounded  outlines  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  terraced 
escarpments  behind  them.  I would  especially  refer  again  to  the  two 
remarkable  cones  of  Dumfoyn  and  Dumgoyu  above  Strathblane  (Figs. 
123,  124,  127).  Along  the  west  front  of  the  hills  between  Gourock  and 
Ardrossan  seventeen  agglomerate-vents  occur  in  a distance  of  sixteen  miles. 
In  Eoxburghshire  a group  of  large  agglomerate-necks  is  dotted  over  the 
Silurian  country  around  Melrose  and  Selkirk^  (see  Fig.  130). 

From  the  evidence  of  these  necks  it  is  plain  that  the  volcanic  materials 


The  surrounding  rocks  are  sandstones,  which  are  much  hardened  round  the  vent  in  the  zone  marked  by  the  short 
divergent  lines.  The  arrows  mark  the  direction  of  dip.  See  “ Geology  of  East  Lothiau,"  Mem.  Gaol.  Survey,  p.  44. 

of  the  plateaux  must  in  each  case  have  been  supplied  not  from  great 
■central  orifices,  but  from  abundant  vents  standing  sometimes  singly,  with 
intervening  spaces  of  several  miles,  often  in  groups  of  four  or  five  within  a 
single  scpiare  mile. 

111  this  region  and  farther  southward,  besides  the  plateau-eruptions,  a later  group  of  puys  is 
to  be  seen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  necks  belonging  to  the  two  groups.  Those 
which  lie  to  the  east  are  probably  connected  with  the  plateaiux,  those  to  the  west  with  the  puys. 
'The  latter  arc  referred  to  on  p.  475. 
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111  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  examine  the  actual 
Junction  of  necks  with  the  rocks  through  which  they  rise,  the  houndary-line 
being  usually  obscured  by  debris  or  lierbage.  On  the  coast,  the  vents  of  the 
plateaux  have  not  been  bared  l)y  tlie  sea  so  fully  as  in  the  case  of  the  much 
younger  series  of  the  the  east  of  Tife  to  he  described  in  later  pages.  But 
where  the  East  Lothian  plateau  touches  the  shore,  the  waves  have  laid  bare 
a number  of  its  minor  vents,  which  have  thus  been  dissected  in  ground-jdan 
on  the  beach.  As  an  illustration  of  these  vents  an  example  is  given  in 
Fig.  126,  from  the  shore  east  of  Dunbai'.  Here  the  sandstones,  which  are 
inclined  in  an  easterly  direction  at  20°  to  25°,  are  pierced  by  an  irregular 
mass  of  tuff.  It  is  observable  that  in  this  instance  long  tongue-like  pro- 
j'ectious  of  the  sandstones  protrude  into  the  neck ; more  frequently  the 
material  of  a neck  sends  veins  or  dykes  into  the  surrounding  walls.  A 
volcanic  chimney  would  seem  to  have  been  often  much  shattered  and  fissured 
in  the  course  of  the  volcanic  explosions,  and  the  fragmentary  material  lias 
fallen  or  been  injected  into  the  rents  thus  caused.  As  a rule,  the  rocks 
immediately  around  the  Carboniferous  necks  are  more  or  less  indurated,  as 
in  this  instance  from  the  Dunbar  shore. 

The  materials  which  have  filled  up  the  vents  connected  with  the  plateau- 
eruptions  generally  consist  of  (a)  agglomerates  or  tuffs,  but  occasionally  of 
(h)  some  kind  of  lava,  and  frequently  (c)  of  both  these  kinds  of  rock 
combined. 

(a)  Necks  of  Afjylonicrate  or  Tuff. — These  materials  vary  greatly  in  the 
nature  and  relative  proportions  of  their  constituents.  Usually  the  hicluded 
blocks  and  lapilli  are  pieces  of  andesite,  diabase,  basalt  or  other  lava,  like 
the  rocks  of  the  plateanx.  But  with  these  occur  also  fragments  probably 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  funnels  through  wdrich  the  explosions  took 
place,  such  as  pieces  of  greywacke,  sandstone,  limestone  and  shale.  Con- 
siderable induration  may  be  observed  among  these  iion-volcauie  ingredients. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  occurrence  of  pieces  of  granite  referred 
to  on  p.  382,  the  stones  have  probably  been  brought  up  irom  some  con- 
siderable depth.  In  others  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  blocks  have  slipped 
down  from  some  higher  group  of  strata  now  removed  from  the  surrounding 
surface  by  denudation.  Some  striking  illustrations  of  this  feature  will  be 
cited  from  necks  of  the  puy-series  in  the  south  of  Itoxburglishire  (p.  476). 

The  lava  blocks  in  the  tuffs  and  agglomerates  are  usually  rounded  or 
sub-angular.  Pear-shaped  blocks,  or  llatteued  discs,  or  hollow  spherical  balls 
are  hardly  ever  to  be  observed,  thougli  I have  noticed  a few  examples  in 
the  tuffs  of  Duuljar.  A frequent  character  of  the  blocks  is  that  of  rougldy 
rounded,  highly  amygdaloidal  pieces  of  lava,  the  cellular  structure  being 
specially  developed  in  the  interior,  and  the  cells  on  the  outside  being  often 
much  drawn  out  round  the  circumlerence  of  the  mass.  Such  blocks  were 
probably  torn  from  the  cavernous,  partially  consolidated,  or  at  least  rather 
viscous,  top  of  a lava  column.  Most  of  the  stones,  however,  suggest  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  explosion  of  already  solidified  lava,  and  were 
somewhat  rounded  by  attrition  in  their  ascent  and  descent  The  vents  filled 
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with  such  materials  must  have  been  the  scene  of  prolonged  and  intermittent 
activity ; successive  paroxysms  resulting  in  the  clearing  out  of  the  hardened 
lava  column  in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  and  in  the  rise  of  fresh  lava,  with 
abundant  ejection  of  dust  and  lapilli. 

Necks  formed  entirely  of  agglomerate  are  abundant  among  the  vents 
connected  with  tlie  plateaux.  As  examples  of  them  I may  refer  to  the  series 
already  mentioned  as  fronting  the  escarpment  of  the  Clyde  plateau  from 


Strathblane  Hills 


Fig.  127. — Section  across  the  vents  Duiiigoyn  and  Dumfoyn,  and  the  edge  of  the  Clyde  plateau  above 

Strathblane,  Stirlingshire, 

1.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone;  2.  Shales,  cenient-stones  and  sandstones  (“  Ballagan  beds”) ; 3.  White  sandstone  ; 
4.  Andesite  lavas  ; 5.  Agglonierute  (shown  by  the  dotted  portions),  traversed  by  intrusive  diabase.  /,  Fault.  D. 
Late  dolerite  dyke. 

Fintry  to  Largs.  Another  interesting  group  rises  througli  the  Silurian  and 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Berwickshire 
plateau,  that  near  Melrose  forming  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland. 

NeikleBm 


Fio.  128. — Section  through  the  large  vent  of  the  Campsie  Hills. 

1.  Andesite  lavas  ; 2.  Agglomerate  and  tuft‘ ; 3.  Tracliytic  and  andesitic  intrusive  rocks. 


Illustrations  of  tlie  varying  structure  of  these  vents  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  figures.  In  Fig.  1 27,  a section  is  drawn  through  the  two  necks 


Misty  Law 
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Fig,  129. — Biagranimatic  section  across  the  central  vent  of  the  Clyde  plateau  in  Renfrewshire. 

1.  Andesite  la\a.s  ; 2.  Agglomemtes  aud  fine  tails  often  iimeh  altered ; 3.  Dykes  of  tracliytic  and  andesitic  rocks  ; 

4.  Later  dykes  of  dolerite-  and  ba.salt. 


Dumgoyn  and  Dumfoyn,  which  have  already  been  shown  in  outline  and  in 
ground-plan.  The  relation  of  these  two  vents  to  the  neighbouring  plateau  to 
the  right  can  here  he  seen.  Fig.  128  gives  a section  taken  through  the 
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great  vent  of  the  Campsie  Hills,  with  the  minor  adjacent  necks  of  Dungoil, 
Bin  Bairn,  and  the  Meikle  Bin. 

The  diagram  in  Fig  129  is  meant  to  convey  in  a 
general  way  what  appears  to  be  the  structure  of  the 
central  vent  of  the  Eenfrewshire  plateaux,  to  be  after- 
wards referred  to.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  limits 
of  the  various  rocks  are  too  much  obscured  to  allow  an 
accurate  delineation  to  be  given  of  their  areas  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  Berwickshire  plateau  supplies 
abundant  intei’esting  examples  of  tuff  necks  which  rise 
through  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  many  miles  distant  from 
the  edge  of  the  lavas.  This  structure  is  shown  in 
Fig.  IdO. 

Indications  may  occasionally  be  observed  of  an 
agglomerate  vent  having  been  first  occupied  by  one  kind 
of  material  and  then,  after  being  in  great  measure  cleared 
out  by  explosions,  having  been  subsequently  filled  up 
with  another.  As  an  example  of  this  structure  I may 
cite  again  the  double  neck  of  the  Knock  Hill  a little 
to  the  north  of  Largs,  of  which  the  outline  is  shown 
in  Fig.  23,  and  the  ground-plan  in  Fig.  125,  B.  This 
hill  rises  from  the  red  sandstone  slopes  that  front  the 
great  Ayrshire  plateau  and  forms  a conspicuous  cone 
the  top  of  which  is  rather  more  than  700  feet  above  the 
sea.  Its  summit  commands  a remarkably  extensive  and 
interesting  panorama  of  the  scenery  of  the  Clyde,  but 
to  the  geologist  pei'haps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape  is  the  range  of  terraced  hills  behind,  mounting 
up  into  the  great  vents  of  the  Eenfrewshire  uplands. 

On  these  declivities  the  successive  lava-streams  that  have 
built  up  the  plateau  can  be  seen  piled  over  each  other 
for  a tliickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  and  presenting 
their  escarpments  as  parallel  lines  of  brown  crag  with 
green  slopes  between. 

The  Knock  has  had  its  upper  part  artificially  dressed, 
for  lines  of  trench  have  been  cut  out  of  its  rocks  by  some 
early  race  that  converted  the  summit  of  the  hill  into  a 
strongly  intrenched  camp.  From  the  apex  of  the  cone 
the  ground  falls  rapidly  westward  into  a hollow,  beyond 
which  rises  a lower  rounded  ridge  of  similar  materials. 

It  is  possible  that  this  western  ridge  may  really  form 
part  of  the  main  hill,  but  the  grass-covered  ground  does 
not  afford  sufficient  exposures  of  the  rocks  to  settle  this 
point.  From  the  contours  of  the  surface,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  are  two  closely  adjacent  vents,  and 
that  the  western  and  lower  eminence  is  the  older  of  the  two.  This 
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Fig.  130. — Section  across  Southern  Berwickshire  to  show  the  relation  of  the  volcanic  plateau  to  the  vents  lying  south  from  it. 

Upper  Silurian  strata  ; 2.  Upper  Old  Red  yandstone  ; 3.  The  volcanic  plateau  ; 4.  Agglomerate  and  tuff  of  the  vents  ; 5.  Basalt  and  dolerite  ; 0.  Lower  Carboniferous  strata. 
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hill  or  ridge  consists  partly  of  a coarse  agglomerate,  and  partly  of  veins  and 
irregular  protrusions  of  a dark,  compact,  slightly  cellular  lava.  The  stones 
in  the  fragmental  rock  are  different  olivine-hasalts,  or  other  basic  lavas,  and 
sandstones.  The  paste  is  rough,  loose  and  granular.  The  sandstone  frag- 
ments are  much  indurated  and  sometimes  bleached. 

The  Knock  itself  is  foimed  mainly  of  a remarkably  coarse  and  strikingly 
volcanic  agglomerate.  Kound  the  outside,  and  particularly  on  the  south-east, 
the  rock  is  finer  in  texture,  compact,  and  gravelly,  or  like  a mudstone,  with 
few  or  no  imbedded  blocks,  dull-green  to  red  in  colour,  and  breaking  with 
a clean  fracture  which  shows  angular  lapilli  of  various  basalts  or  diabases. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  neck,  where  the  surrounding  red  sandstone  can 
be  seen  within  a few  feet  of  the  tuff,  the  latter  is  bright  red  in  colour,  and 
contains  much  debris  of  red  sandstone  and  marl.  Possibly  this  finer  tuft’, 
which  is  traceable  as  an  irregular  band  round  the  outside  of  the  neck,  may 
mark  an  older  infilling  of  the  vent  than  the  agglomerate  of  the  centre  ; but 
tliere  is  no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  two,  though  a hollow  can 
sometimes  be  traced  on  the  surface  where  they  join. 

The  agglomerate  of  this  locality  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  among 
the  plateau-necks  of  the  Clyde  region.  Its  blocks  sometimes  measure  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter.  They  consist  almost  wdiolly  of  a dark  crystalline 
porphyritic  olivine-basalt.  Tliese  blocks  are  subangular  in  form,  often  with 
clean-fractured  surfaces.  fi'hough  occasionally  slightly  cellular,  tliey  are 
never  slaggy  so  far  as  I could  see,  nor  are  any  true  scoriae  to  be  noticed 
among  them.  The  blocks  suggest  that  they  were  derived  from  the  disrup- 
tion of  an  already  solidified  mass  of  lava.  The  agglomerate  is  entirely 
without  any  trace  of  stratification. 

Through  this  tumultuous  accumulation  of  volcanic  debris  some 
irregular  veins  of  olivine-basalt,  sometimes  glassy  in  structure,  have  been 
injected,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  intrusive 
material  resembles  generally  some  of  the  dark  intrusive  masses  in  the 
Dumbartonshire  necks.  Like  these,  it  exhibits  a tendency  to  assume  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  columnar  structure,  its  columns  having  the  same 
characteristic  wavy  sides  and  irregular  curvature.  The  intrusn^e  rocks  in 
the  two  eminences  of  the  Knock  may  be  paralleled  among  the  stones  in  the 
agglomerate.  The  neck  on  its  north-eastern  side  rises  steeply  from  the  red 
sandstones  which  it  pierces,  but  which,  although  they  are  much  jointed  and 
broken,  are  not  sensibly  indurated.  Unfortunately  the  actual  junction  of 
the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  is  concealed  under  herbage. 

As  a rule,  the  fragmental  materials  of  the  plateau-necks  are  quite 
unstratified.  Their  included  blocks,  distributed  irregularly  through  the 
mass,  have  evidently  undergone  little  or  no  assortment  after  they  fell 
back  into  the  vents.  Occasionally,  however,  a more  or  less  distinct 
bedding  of  the  agglomerate  or  tuff  may  be  observed,  the  layers  having 
a tendency  to  dip  inward  into  the  centre.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  structure  is  to  be  found  in  the  hill  of  Dumbuck,  to 
the  east  of  Dumbarton.  This  neck,  which  forms  so  prominent  a feature 
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in  the  landscape,  presents  a precipitous  face  towards  the  south,  and  allows 
the  disposition  of  its  component  materials  to  be  there  seen.  The  agglomerate 
consists  of  a succession  of  rudely  stratified  beds  of  coarser  and  finer  detritus, 
whicli  on  both  sides  are 
inclined  towards  the  centre, 
where  a plug  of  fine-grained 
olivine- basalt  has  risen  and 
spread  oiit  into  a columnar 
sheet  above  (Fig.  131).  In 

general  form  this  basalt  Fia.  131. — Section  of  south  end  of  Dumbuck  Hill.  East  of 
11  ^ • j • Dumbarton. 

resembles  such  intrusions 

as  that  of  Largo  Law,  to  be  afterwards  described  (Fig.  226),  where 
what  may  have  been  the  hollow  or  bottom  of  the  crater  is  filled  with  basalt. 

(5)  Necks  of  Andesite,  Trachyte,  Doler  ite,  Diabase,  or  other  massive  Rock. — 
When  the  vents  have  been  filled  by  the  uprise  of  some  molten  rock,  it  is 
generally,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a more  acid  character  than  the  ordinary  lavas 
of  the  plateaux.  Frequently  it  consists  of  some  variety  of  trachyte  or 
andesite,  commonly  of  a dull  yellow  or  grey  tint  and  waxy  lustre.  Good 
examples  may  be  seen  among  the  remarkable  group  of  necks  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  nortli  of  the  village  of  Strathblane  a, ml  in  those  above  Bowling. 
The  tliree  great  necks  in  East  Lothian,  already  alluded  to, — -Traprain  Law 


Traprain  Law 


Fig.  132. — Section  across  tlie  East  Lotiiiaii  plateau  to  show  the  relative  position  of  one  of  the  necks. 


1.  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstones  and  shales  ; ‘2.  Red  and  green  tuffs  with  a seam  of  limestone  {/) ; 3.  Band  of 
basic  sheets  at  the  base  of  the  lavas  ; 4.  Trachytes;  0.  Phouolite  neck. 


(Figs.  132,  133),  North  Berwick  Law  (Fig.  109),  and  the  Bass  Bock  (Fig. 
1 10) — are  masses  of  phouolite  and  trachyte,  obviously  related  to  the  trachytes 
of  the  adjacent  plateau.  A smaller  but  very  perfect  instance  of  a vent 
similarly  filled  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same  neighbourhood  on  the  shore  to  the 
east  of  North  Berwick  Law.^ 

Examples  occur  where  the  funnels  of  eruption  have  been  finally  sealed 
up  by  the  rise  of  more  basic  material,  and  this  has  happened  even  in  a 
district  where  most  of  the  lava-form  necks  consist  of  trachyte  or  some  other 
intermediate  lava.  Thus,  in  the  Oampsie  Fells,  several  such  bosses  appear, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  forms  the  hill  of  Dnngoil  (1396  feet.  Fig. 
128).  Further  west,  among  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  bosses  of  this  kind  are 
still  more  numerous.  The  group  of  bosses  near  Ancrum  and  Jedburgh  is 
mainly  made  up  of  olivine-dolerites  and  olivine-basalts  (Fig.  130).  This  more 
basic  composition  of  itself  suggests  that  these  bosses  may  be  connected  rather 
with  the  puy-  than  with  the  plateau-eruptiojis. 

^ See  “Geology  of  East  Lothian,”  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  p.  40. 
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(fi)  Necks  of  Composite  Character. — lu  not  a few  examples,  the  vents 
have  been  filled  with  agglomerate  which  has  been  pierced  by  a ping  or  veins 
of  lava-form  mateiial.  Many  illustrations  of  this  composite  structure  may 
be  ol)served  along  the  west  front  of  the  great  escarpments  from  Fintry  to 
Ardrossau  (see  Figs.  124,  125,  127  and  128).  In  that  region  the  intruded 
rock  is  often  a dull  yellowish  or  grey  trachytic  or  andesitic  material. 
Olivine-basalt  is  the  chief  rock  intruded  in  the  vents  in  the  Dumbarton 
district.  Among  the  Eoxburghshire  vents,  where  the  injected  material  is 
commonly  olivine-basalt  or  dolerite,  it  occasionally  happens,  as  in  Hubers  Law, 
that  the  uprise  of  the  lava  has  almost  entirely  cleared  out  or  concealed  the 
agglomerate,  and  in  some  of  the  bosses,  where  no  agglomerate  is  now  to  be 
seen,  the  basalt  may  have  taken  its  place  (Fig.  130). 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  vents  connected  with  this  type  of 
Carboniferous  volcano,  are  those  which  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
plateaux,  where  they  are  still  surrounded  with  lavas  and  tuffs  that  prob- 
ably came  out  of  them.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  remark- 
able lies  among  the  high  moorlands  of  Kenfrewshire  between  Largs  and 
Lochwiunoch,  where  the  ground  rises  to  more  than  1700  feet  above  the 
sea  (see  Fig.  129).  This  area,  as  already  remarked,  is  unfortunately  much 
obscured  with  drift  and  peat,  so  that  the  limits  of  its  rocks  cannot  be  so 
satisfactorily  traced  as  might  be  desired.  I think  it  probable  that  several 
successive  vents  have  here  been  opened  close  to  each  other,  but  their  erupted 
ashes  probably  cannot  be  distinguished.  Over  a space  measuring  about  four 
miles  in  length  by  two  and  a half  in  breadth,  the  rocks  exposed  at  the 
surface  are  fine  tuffs,  breccias  and  coarse  agglomerates,  largely  made  up  of 
trachytic,  andesitic  or  felsitic  material,  and  pierced  by  innumerable  protrusions 
of  various  andesitic,  trachytic  or  felsitic  rocks  in  bosses  and  veins,  as  well 
as  also  by  dykes  of  a more  basic  kind,  such  as  dolerites  and  basalts.  Some 
of  the  tuffs  present  a curiously  indurated  condition  ; and  they  are  frequently 
much  decayed  at  the  surface.^  Another  large  mass  of  tuff  and  agglomerate 
lies  a little  to  the  south-west  of  the  main  area. 

iVfter  the  explosions  ceased,  by  which  the  vents  were  opened  and  the 
cones  of  debris  were  heaped  up,  heated  vapours  would  in  many  cases,  as  in 
modern  volcanoes,  continue  for  a long  while  to  ascend  in  the  funnels.  The 
experiments  of  Daubree  on  the  effects  of  water  and  vapour  upon  silicates 
under  great  pressure  and  at  a low  red  heat,  have  shown  how  gi-eat  may 
be  the  lithological  changes  thereby  superinduced.  It  is  improbable  that 
where  a mass  of  tuff  and  lava,  lying  deep  within  a volcanic  vent,  was 
thoroughly  permeated  with  constantly  ascending  heated  vapours,  it  should 
escape  some  kind  of  change.  I am  inclined  to  attribute  to  this  cause  the 
frequent  conversion  of  the  sandstones  round  the  walls  of  the  vents  into 
quartzite.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  metamorpliism  within  a vent 
which  I have  observed  among  the  plateaux,  occurs  in  the  heart  of  the 
Campsie  Fells,  where,  instead  of  forming  a prominence,  the  neck  is  marked 

^ This  tract  of  ground  was  mapped  for  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack,  now  in  charge 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Queensland.  See  Sheet  31,  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 


Flu.  133. — View  of  Trapraiii  Law  from  Uie  .south,  a plioiiolite  neek  of  the  Gavletoii  Plateau. 
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by  a great  hollow,  measuring  about  a mile  in  length  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth  (Fig.  128).^  It  is  occupied  mainly  by  a coarse  tumultuous  agglo- 
merate, like  that  of  other  necks  in  the  same  district,  but  with  a matrix 
rather  more  indurated,  and  assuming  in  certain  parts  a crystalline  texture, 
so  as  to  be  at  first  sight  hardly  distinguishable  from  some  of  the  surrounding 
andesites.  Even  in  this  altered  condition,  however,  its  included  fragments 
may  be  recognized,  particularly  blocks  of  sandstone  which  have  been 
hardened  into  quartzite.  ISTumerous  small  veins  of  pink  and  yellow  trachyte 
traverse  the  agglomerate,  and  are  found  also  cutting  the  bedded  andesites 
that  encircle  it. 


8.  DYKES  AND  SILLS 

Intrusive  masses  both  in  the  form  of  dykes  and  of  sills  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  connection  with  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  plateaux.  From 
the  variety  of  their  component  materials  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  rocks 
belong  to  different  ages  of  intrusion. 

Dykes. — The  great  majority  of  the  Dykes  consist  of  trachyte  or  of 
andesite,  resembling  in  lithological  characters  the  material  of  the  necks  and 
doubtless  connected  with  its  uprise.  There  occur  also  dykes  of  diabase, 
basalt  or  dolerite.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially  those  which  run  for  many 
miles,  cutting  every  rock  in  the  districts  in  which  they  occur,  and  crossing 
large  faults  without  deviation,  are  certainly  long  posterior  to  the  pilateau 
volcanic  period.  Whether  the  small  inconstant  dykes  of  more  basic  com- 
position, found  in  the  same  districts  with  the  trachytes,  are  to  he  looked 
upon  as  part  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  plateaux,  is  a question  to 
which  at  present  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  I shall  have  occasion  to 
show  that  in  the  next  volcanic  period  the  lavas  that  flowed  from  the  puys 
are  more  basic  than  most  of  those  of  the  plateaux,  and  that  they  are 
associated  with  more  basic  dykes  and  sills.  In  Ifoxburghshire,  where  it  is 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  denuded  vents  of  the  two  periods, 
the  dai’k  heavy  olivine-basalts  and  dolerites  of  the  bosses  may  possibly 
belong  rather  to  the  later  than  to  the  earlier  volcanic  episode.  And  if 
that  be  their  true  age,  the  dykes  of  similar  material  may  be  connected 
with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earliest 
eruptions  of  the  plateaux  were  markedly  basic,  that  many  vents  in  the 
plateaux  are  pierced  by  basic  intrusions,  and  that  basic  dykes  may  have  been 
associated  with  the  uprise  of  the  same  magma. 

Tlie  dykes  occur  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  two  distinct  positions, 
though  these  may  be  closely  related  to  each  other:  1st,  among  the  rocks 
outside  and  beneath  the  plateau-lavas,  or  cutting  these  lavas ; and  2nd,  in 
and  around  the  vents. 

1.  Among  the  rocks  which  emerge  from  under  the  Carboniferous 
volcanic  plateaux,  dykes  are  sometimes  to  be  observed  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  may  he  compared  to  the  far  more  extensive  series  con- 


’ See  Exiilanatioii  to  Sheet  31,  Geological  Stmey  of  Scotland,  par.  21  (1878). 
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nected  with  the  Tertiary  basalt-plateaux,  like  which  they  may  have  had  a 
close  relation  to  the  actual  l)uilding  up  of  the  successive  sheets  ot  andesite, 
trachyte  and  basalt  tliat  were  erupted  at  the  surface.  They  are  j)articulaily 
well  developed  in  the  Clyde  plateau,  where  by  extensive  denudation  they  have 
been  admirably  exposed.  I would  especially  refer  to  those  that  traverse  the 
tract  of  red  sandstones  which  underlie  the  volcanic  series  along  the  flanks  of  the 
great  escarpments  from  Fintry  to  Strathblane  and  Dumbarton,  and  between 
Gourock  and  Ardrossan.  These  dykes  have  been  dissected  by  the  sea  along 
both  sides  of  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  and  in  the  islands  ot  Gumbrae.  In  these 
islands  and  in  Bute  they  have  recently  been  mapped  in  great  detail  for  the 
Geological  Survey  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Gunn,  who  has  supplied  me  with 
notes  of  his  observations  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  following  summary 
is  compiled. 

“ There  are  at  least  four  distinct  groups  of  intrusive  rocks  in  the  Greater 
Gumbrae.  The  oldest  of  these  is  trachytic  in  character,  and  occurs 
both  as  dykes  and  sheets,  which  run  generally  in  the  same  E.N.E.  direction. 
The  rock  is  usually  pinkish  in  colour,  sometimes  grey  or  purplish.  A 
specimen  from  the  dyke  of  the  Hawk’s  Xest,  north  of  harlaud  Point, 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Teall,  was  found  to  contain  11  per  cent  of  alkalies, 
principally  potash,  while  the  percentages  of  lime  and  iron  were  very  low. 
Sometimes  these  rocks  are  fine  in  grain  with  only  a few  porphyritic  ortho- 
clase  crystals,  though  numerous  small  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  found 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  These  red  trachyte  dykes  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  rarely  entering  the  overlying  white 
Calciferous  Sandstones,  and  never  invading  the  plateau-lavas.  They  are 
therefore  probably  of  early  Carboniferous  age. 

“ The  next  gi’oup  follows  the  same  general  direction,  but  clearly  traverses 
the  trachytes,  and  must  therefore  be  of  later  date.  The  dykes  of  this  group 
are  the  most  numerous  of  the  whole,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  being 
intersected  by  them.  In  the  north-east  corner  about  40  of  them  may  be 
counted  in  half  a mile  of  coast-line,  some  being  of  large  size.  All  of  them 
which  can  be  clearly  made  out  arc  porphyritic  olivine  - basalts  of  the 
type  of  the  Lion’s  Haunch  at  Arthur’s  Seat.  They  are  generally  grey  in 
colour  and  finer  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre,  which  is  often  coarsely 
porphyritic  and  amygdaloidal.  Olivine  seems  always  characteristic,  but  has 
often  been  replaced  by  hsematite  or  calcite.  In  Bute  a good  many  dykes 
have  been  mapped  to  the  north  of  Kilchattan  Bay  resembling  this  basalt 
series  of  Gumbrae,  and  running  in  the  same  direction.  But  they  appear  to 
be  all  porphyritic  andesites.  The  second  group  of  dykes,  though  it  cuts 
the  first  and  is  thus  proved  to  be  later  in  date,  is  nevertheless  confined 
within  the  same  stratigraphical  limits.  It  may  thus  belong  nearly  to  the 
same  period  of  intrusion. 

“ The  dykes  of  the  third  group  are  dolerites  without  olivine,  and  follow 
on  the  whole  an  east  and  west  direction.  Tliey  cut  both  of  the  two  fore- 
going sets  of  dykes,  and  likewise  the  lavas  of  the  plateau.  They  must  thus 
belong  to  a far  later  period  of  intrusion.  They  may  be  connected  with 
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other  dykes  and  sills  on  the  mainland,  which  traverse  the  Coal-measnres, 
and  would  thus  he  not  older  than  late  Carboniferous  or  I’ermian  time. 

“ The  fourth  groujj  of  dykes  intersects  all  the  others,  and  is  probably  of 
lertiary  age.  The  prevalent  direction  of  these  dykes  in  the  Cumbraes  is 
X.N.W.”  Tlie  Tertiary  dykes  are  more  fully  described  in  Chapters  xxxiv. 

XXXV. 

The  great  group  of  tuffs  which  underlies  the  lavas  of  the  East  Lothian 
plateaii  is  traversed  by  numeious  dykes  and  sills,  of  which  many  good 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  coast-cliffs  of  North  Berwick.  Among  these 
rocks  are  beautiful  olivine-basalts  with  singularly  fresh  olivine,  as  on  the 
sliore  at  North  Berwick.  Some  of  them  are  still  more  basic,  as  in  the  ease 
of  a limburgite  intrusion  at  the  Gin  Head,  Tantallon  Castle. 

2.  In  the  necks,  dykes  are  sometimes  abundant,  and  they  may  be 


Fig.  1-34. — Veins  ami  (tyke.s  traver.'iiiig  the  agglomerate  and  tuft'  of  the  great  Reufrew.shire  vent. 

observed  occasionally  to  travei’se  the  surrounding  lavas.  They  consist  of 
similar  materials  to  those  found  outside  tlie  plateaux.  Some  of  the  larger 
necks  are  intersected  by  a network  of  dykes  and  veins.  The  great  vent  or 
group  of  vents  among  the  uplands  of  Bentrewsliire,  already  described  (Fig. 
129),  furnishes  some  admirable  examples  of  this  cliaracteristic  volcanic 
feature.  An  illustration  from  that  locality  forms  the  subject  of  Fig.  134. 
The  agglomei’ate  which  fills  the  large  liollow  among  the  Campsie  Hills  may 
be  quoted  as  another  illustration  (Fig.  128).  Further  instances  will  be 
found  in  some  of  the  sections  given  in  preceding  pages  (see  Figs.  124, 
125,  127).  The  general  aspect  of  a dyke  in  the  volcanic  series  is  shown 
in  Fig.  135. 

Tlie  Sills  associated  witli  tlie  plateau-type  of  Carboniferous  volcanic 
action  form  a less  prominent  feature  than  they  do  among  the  earlier 


Fig.  135. “Tlie  Yellow  Man."  a dvke  in  volcanic  tuff  and  conglomerate  on  tlie  sliore  a little  ea-st  of 

Nortli  Berwick. 
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Palteozoic  formations  or  in  the  puy  - type  which  succeeded  them.  They 
consist  in  general  of  short  lenticular  sheets  of  andesite  or  trachyte,  like  the 
necks  and  dykes  in  proximity  to  which  they  commonly  appear.  The  best 
area  for  the  study  of  them  is  the  ground  which  stretches  out  from  tlie 
base  of  the  great  escarpments  of  the  Campsie,  Kilpatrick  and  Ayrshire 
Hills  (big.  136),  where,  among  the  agglomerate-vents  and  abundant  dykes, 
intrusive  sheets  have  likewise  been  injected  between  the  bedding-planes  of 
the  red  sandstones.  But  these  sheets  are  of  comparatively  trifling  dimensions. 
\eiy  few  of  them  reach  a mile  in  length,  the  great  majority  falling  far 
short  of  that  size.  In  the  Cumbraes  and  in  Bute,  Mr.  Gunn  has  observed 


Fig.  136.— Trachytic  sills,  Knockvadie,  Kilpatrick  Hills. 

a.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone ; 2.  “ Rallagaii  Beds  ” ^ 3 Tuffs ; 4.  L.was  of  the  Plateau  ; 5.  Agglomerate  of  necks  ; 
6-  Irachyte  sills  ; i.  Dolerite  ilyko  (?  Tertiary). 


that  the  trachytic,  olivine-basalt  and  dolerite  dykes  are  apt  to  pass  into 
intrusive  sheets.  That  the  sills,  as  well  as  the  dykes  and  bosses  of  the 
same  material,  are  not  of  older  date  than  the  lavas  of  the  plateaux  is  proved 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  pierce  these  lavas,  especially  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  series.  The  general  absence  of  basic  sills,  when  we  consider 
how  thick  a mass  of  tliese  rocks  has  sometimes  been  poured  out  in  the 
plateaux,  is  not  a little  remarkable.  Only  in  the  basin  of  the  Birth  of 
Joith  do  we  encounter  thick  basic  sills  near  the  plateaux,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Salisbury  Crags  at  Edinburgh.  But  it  is  doubtful  wliether  they  ought 
not  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  sills  of  the  puys,  to  be  afterwards 
described. 


Close  of  the  Plateau-ekuptions 

The  relative  geological  date  wlien  the  eruptions  of  each  plateau  ceased 
can  fortunately  be  determined  with  much  more  precision  than  the  time  of 
their  beginning.  The  Hurlet  Limestone,  so  well  known  as  the  lowest  thick 
calcareous  seam  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  of  which  it  is 
generally  taken  as  the  base,  can  be  identified  over  the  whole  of  Central 
Scotland,  and  thus  forms  an  excellent  stratigraphical  horizon,  from  which  the 
upward  termination  of  the  volcanic  sheets  underneath  it  can  be  measured. 

When  the  volcanic  episode  of  the  plateau-eruptions  came  to  an  end, 
such  banks  or  cones  as  rose  above  the  level  of  the  shallow  sea  which  then 
overspread  Central  Scotland  were  brought  beneath  the  water,  as  I have 
already  remarked,  either  by  prolonged  denudation  or  more  probably  in  large 
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part  by  the  continued  subsidence  of  the  region.  The  downward  movement 
may  possibly  for  a time  have  been  accelerated,  especially  in  some  districts. 
Thus  the  Hnrlet  Limestone,  though  usually  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
thick,  increases  locally  to  a much  greater  thickness.  At  Petersfield,  near 
Bathgate,  for  example,  it  is  between  70  and  80  feet  in  depth,  while  at 
Beith,  in  North  Ayrshire,  it  increases  to  100  feet  (Fig.  137),  which  is  the 
thickest  mass  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  known  to  exist  in  Scotland.  At 


' 5 


ri(!.  137. — Section  across  tlie  wlge  of  the  Cly<le  ])liitean,  sontli-cast  of  Beitli. 

1 Plateau-lavas:  Tuffs  and  volcanic  cotiglunierates  ; 3.  Hnrlp.t  Limestone ; 4.  Cual-beaniig  strata  above  the 

limestone  ; 1).  Dolerite  dyke, 

both  of  these  localities  the  limestone  lies  upon  a series  of  volcanic  rocks, 
and  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  subsidence  advanced  there  somewhat 
more  rapidly  or  to  a greater  extent,  so  as  to  form  hollows  in  which  the 
limestone  could  gather  to  an  abnormal  depth.  The  water  would  appear  to 
have  become  for  a time  tolerably  free  from  mechanical  sediment.  The 
limestone  is  hence  comparatively  pure,  and  is  extensively  quarried  all  over 
the  country  for  industrial  purposes.  Tt  is  a crinoidal  rock,  abounding  in 
many  species  of  corals,  brachiopods,  lamellibranchs,  and  gasteropods,  with 
trilobites,  cephalopods,  and  fishes. 

A variable  thickness  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  top  of  the  volcanic 
series  and  the  Main  Limestone.  Sometimes  these  deposits  consist  in  large 
measure  of  a mixture  of  ordinary  sandy  and  muddy  material  with  the 
washed-down  tuff  of  the  cones,  and  probably  with  volcanic  dust  and  lapilli 


NW. 


Fig.  138.— Section  across  tlie  upper  part  of  the  Clyde  plateau  at  Kilbiruie,  Ayrshire. 
1 1 Plateau-lavas ; 2 2.  Tuffs  ; 3 3.  Ilurlet  Lime.stone ; 4 lilack-banil  Ironstone.  //.  Fanils. 


thrown  out  by  the  latest  eruptions.  Thus  along  the  ilaidv  of  the  hills  from 
Barrhead  to  Strathavon,  yellow  and  green  ashy  sandstones,  giits  and  con- 
glomerates are  succeeded  by  oi'chnary  sandstones,  black  shales  and  ironstones, 
while  here  and  there  true  volcanic  tuff  and  conglomerate  make  their  appear- 
ance.^ Further  w^est,  in  the  Kilbirnie  district,  the  limestone  lies  directly  on 
the  tuffs  that  rest  upon  the  andesites  (Figs.  137,  138). 

“ Explanation  of  Sheet  22,  Gml.  Sun-.  Scotland,  i'.  12. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  between  adjacent  localities  in 
regard  to  the  distance  between  the  limestone  and  the  top  of  the  volcanic 
series  is  to  be  observed  along  the  southern  front  of  the  Campsie  Fells.  In 
spite  of  the  abundant  faults  wdiich  have  there  so  broken  up  the  regular 
sequence  of  the  rocks,  we  can  see  that  at  Banton  and  Burnhead  the  lime- 


Fio.  139.— Section  across  tlie  upper  surface  of  tlie  Clyile  volcanic  plateau,  Burnlieail,  north-west  of 

Kilsyth. 

Lavas  of  the  plateau  ; 2.  Tuffs;  3.  Hiirlet  Limestone ; 4.  TTosie’s  Limestone.  /,  Fault. 


stone  lies  almost  immediately  on  the  volcanic  series  (Fig.  139).  But  a 
little  to  the  westward,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales  and  thin  limestones 
begin  to  intervene  between  tlie  volcanic  series  and  the  Hurlet  Limestone 
and  swell  out  so  rapidly  that  on  Craigmaddie  Muir  and  South  Hill  of 
Campsie,  only  some  five  miles  off,  tliey  must  form  a total  thickness  of  not 


Kio.  140.— Section  iwross  the  tipper  surface  of  tlie  Clyde  volcanic  plateau  at  Campsie. 


1. 


Shales,  saiulstoucs,  cement-stones,  etc.  (“Ballasan  Beils  ”) 
saiulstone  and  consloineratc  ; 4.  Hurlet  Limestone  ; 


; 2.  Lavas  of  the  plateau ; 3.  Thick  white 
5.  Hosie’s  Limestone  ; /.  Fault. 


less  than  from  600  to  800  feet  of  ordinary  non-volcanic  deposits,  chiefly 
thick  pebbly  sandstones  (Fig.  140).  Sucli  local  variations  not  improbably 
serve  to  indicate  hollows  on  the  flanks  of  the  plateaux  that  were  filled  up 
with  detritus  before  the  depression  and  clearing  of  the  wvater  tliat  led  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Hurlet  Limestone. 

1 have  already  remarked  that  the  eruptions  of  the  plateau  period  lasted 


Fig.  141. — Section  across  western  edge  of  the  Garleton  plateau. 

1.  I rachj^rte  lavas  of  tlin  plateau  ; 2.  Calciferoiis  yandstnnR.s  ; 3.  Hurlet  Limestone. 


longei'  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  region.  In  the 
Garleton  district,  where  the  peculiar  viscous  trachytic  lavas  probably  gave 
rise  to  a more  uneven  surface  or  more  prominent  cones  than  was  iisual 
among  the  andesitic  plateaux,  the  eruptions  ceased  some  time  before  the 
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deposition  of  the  Hui’let  Limestone.  As  the  area  sank, 
of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  crept  over  the  lianks  of 
the  trachytes,  until  at  last  they  had  completely  buried 
these  rocks  before  the  limestone  spread  over  the  area 
(Kg.  141).  In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  uneven 
surface  of  this  plateau,  there  is  here  a strong  overlap 
of  the  higher  part  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  volcanic  area  there  can  hardly 
be  more  than  some  200  feet  of  strata  between  the 
top  of  the  trachytic  series  and  the  limestone,  while 
on  the  south  side  there  must  be  greatly  more  than 
that  thickness.  This  structure  probably  indicates  that 
the  Garleton  volcanoes  became  extinct  after  having 
piled  up  a mass  of  tuffs  and  lavas  to  such  a height 
that  its  summits  were  not  submerged  until  the  area 
had  subsided  800  or  1000  feet  in  the  waters,  over  the 
floor  of  w’hich  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  were  laid 
down.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  proximity  ol  the  lavas 
to  the  limestone,  there  may  have  been  a vast  interval 
of  time  between  their  respective  epochs,  as  has  been 
already  suggested  with  regard  to  other  plateaux. 
This  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  in  discussing 
the  relative  chronology  of  the  plateaux  and  puys. 

In  the  Berwickshire  and  Solway  districts,  the 
extinction  of  the  plateau-vents  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  a still  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period, 
for  there  the  andesites,  while  they  rest  on  the  Upper 
Old  Eed  Sandstone,  are  covered  with  at  least  the 
higher  group  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  (Fig.  142). 
The  equivalent  of  the  Hurlet  Limestone  of  Central 
Scotland  must  lie  many  hundred  feet  above  them. 

The  submergence  of  the  plateaux,  and  their  en- 
tombment under  the  tliick  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series,  did  not  mark  the  close  of  volcanic  activity 
in  Central  Scotland  during  Carboniferous  time.  The 
plateau-type  of  eruption  ceased  and  was  not  repeated, 
but  a new  type  arose,  to  which  I would  now  call  the 
reader’s  attention. 


the  successive 


zones 


Pro.  142.— Section  acros.s  the  Solway  plateau  from  Birrcirswavk  to  Kirtlehridge. 

. Upper  Silurian  strata  ; 2.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; 3.  Plateau-lavas  ; 4.  Calciferous  Sandstones  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  ; 6.  Trias. 
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THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PUYS  OP  SCOTLAND 

i.  General  Character  and  Distribution  of  the  Pays;  ii.  Nature  of  the  Materials 
Erupted  Lavas  Ejected  at  the  Surface — Intrusive  Sheets — Necks  and  Dvkes— 
Tuffs.  ■' 

i.  GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

AI'IER  the  beginning  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  period,  wlien  eruptions 
of  the  plateau-type  had  generally  ceased,  volcanic  activity  showed  itself  over 
the  area  of  the  British  Isles  in  a different  guise  both  as  regards  the  nature 
of  its  products  and  the  manner  and  scale  of  their  discharge.  Instead  of 
widely  extended  lava-sheets  and  tuffs,  piled  above  each  other  sometimes  to  a 
tliickness  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  stretching  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles,  we  liave  now  to  study  the  records  of  another  phase  of  volcanism, 
where  sca,ttered  groups  and  rows  of  Puys,  or  small  volcanic  cones,  threw  out 
in  most  instances  merely  tuffs,  and  these  often  only  in  trifling  quantity 
though  here  and  there  their  vents  also  poured  forth  lavas  and  gradually 
piled  up  volcanic  ridges  which,  in  a few  cases,  almost  rivalled  some  of  the 
plateaux.  The  evidence  for  these  less  vigorous  manifestations  of  volcanic 
activity  is  furnished  (1)  by  layers  of  tuff  and  sheets  of  basaltic-lavas  inter- 
calated among  the  strata  that  were  being  deposited  at  the  time  of  the 
eruptions,  (2)  by  necks  of  tuff,  agglomerate,  or  different  lava-form  rocks  that 
mark  the  positions  of  the  oriflces  of  discharge,  and  (3)  by  sills,  bosses,  and 
dykes  that  indicate  the  subterranean  efforts  of  the  volcanoes.  The  com- 
paratively small  thickness  of  the  accumulations  usually  formed  by  these 
vents,  their  extremely  local  character,  the  numerous  distinct  horizons  on 
which  they  appear,  and  the  intimate  way  in  which  they  mingle  and  alternate 
with  the  ordinary  Carboniferous  strata  are  features  which  at  once  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  geologist,  presenting,  as  they  do,  so  striking  a contrast  to 
those  of  the  plateaux. 

From  the  clear  intercalation  of  these  volcanic  materials  on  successive 
platforms  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the  limits  of  geological  time  within 
which  they  were  erupted  can  be  fixed  with  considerable  precision.  It  may 
be  said  that,  in  a broad  sense,  they  coincided  with  the  period  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  certainly  it  was  during  the  depo.sition  of  that 
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formation  that  the  eruptions  which  produced  them  reached  their  greatest 
vigour  and  widest  extent.  Here  and  there  in  Scotland  evidence  may  he 
found  that  the  phase  of  the  Puys  began  during  that  earlier  section  of 
Carboniferous  time  recorded  by  the  Calciferous  Sandstones.  This  is 
markedly  .the  case  in  Liddesdale  and  the  neighbouring  territory.  Over 
the  western  part  of  Midlothian  also,  the  eastern  portion  of  West  Lothian, 
and  the  southern  margin  of  Life,  abiindant  traces  occur  of  puy-eru})tions 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones.  Elsewhere  in  Central 
Scotland  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  vents  having  been  opened  until  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Hurlet  Limestone,  wliich,  as  we  have  seen,  may  con- 
veniently be  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  Limestone 
series.  The  volcanoes  remained  active  in  West  Lothian  until  near  the  close 
of  the  time  represented  by  that  seiies ; but  in  Ayrshire  they  continued  in 
eruption  until  the  beginning  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Coal-measures. 
These  western  examples  of  the  puy-type  are,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the 
latest  known  in  Britain. 

Whether  or  not  the  earliest  puy- eruptions  began  before  the  latest 
plateau-lavas  and  tuffs  were  accumulated  is  a question  that  cannot  be  readily 
answered.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  basin  of  the  Eirth  of  Forth 
a thickness  of  more  than  3000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata,  including  the 
Burdiehouse  Limestone  and  numerous  oil-shales  as  well  as  thin  coal-seams, 
lies  above  the  red  and  green  marls,  shales,  sandstones  and  cement-stones  of 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series.  This  remarkable  assemblage  of  strata  is 
absent  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  top  of  the  Clyde 
volcanic  plateau  is  almost  immediately  overlain  by  the  Hurlet  Limestone. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  sequence  of  events  merely  from  the  stratigraphy, 
as  expressed  in  such  sections  as  Figs.  137,  138,  139  and  140,  we  might 
naturally  infer  that  as  no  trace  of  any  break  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  Clyde 
plateau,  the  tuffs  .shading  upward  there  into  the  limestone  series,  no 
important  iiause  in  sedimentation  took  place,  but  that  the  last  volcanic 
eruptions  were  soon  succeeded  by  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  deposition 
of  the  widespread  encrinite-limestones.  If  this  inference  were  well  founded 
it  would  follow  that  while  the  plateau-eruptions  in  the  west  lasted  till  the 
time  of  the  Hurlet  Limestone,  those  in  the  east  ceased  long  before  that  time 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  puys  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  There  would 
thus  be  an  overlap  of  the  two  phases  of  volcanic  action. 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  superposition 
of  the  Hurlet  Limestone  almost  immediately  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  Clyde  plateau,  and  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  a break  in  the  process  of 
sedimentation,  a long  interval  nevertheless  elapsed  between  the  last  erup- 
tions and  the  deposit  of  that  limestone.  The  Campsie  section  (Fig.  140) 
shows  us  how  rapidly  a thick  mass  of  strata  can  come  in  along  that  horizon. 
The  volcanic  ridges  may  have  remained  partly  unsubmerged  for  such  time 
as  was  required  for  the  subsidence  of  the  Forth  basin  and  the  deposit  of  the 
thick  Calciferous  Sandstone  series  there,  and  their  summits  may  only  have 
finally  sunk  under  the  sea  not  long  before  the  Hurlet  Limestone  grew  as  a 
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continuous  floor  of  calcareous  material  over  the  whole  area  of  central  Scot- 
land. In  these  circumstances,  the  puy-eruptious  of  that  basin  would  be 
long  subsequent  to  the  eruptions  of  the  Clyde  plateau,  as  they  certainly 
were  to  those  of  the  plateaux  of  Midlothian  and  the  Garleton  Hills. 

In  tracing  tlie  geographical  distribution  of  the  puy -eruptions  we  are  first 
impressed  with  the  force  of  the  evidence  for  their  exti'emely  local  and 
restricted  character  (Map  IV.).  Thus  in  the  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  region  in  Britain  for  the  study 
of  this  form  of  Carboniferous  volcano,  traces  of  them  are  abundant  to  tlie 
west  of  the  line  of  the  Pentknd  Hills.  To  the  east  of  that  line,  however,  not 
a vestige  of  puy-eruptions,  save  a few  sills  of  uncertain  relationhip,  cak  be 
detected,  though  the  same  series  of  stratigraphical  horizons  is  well  developed 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  Lothian  coal-field.  Again,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Forth  basin  over  the  area  of  Stirlingshire,  Lanarkshire  and  Eenfrewshire 
lying  to  tlie  north  of  the  great  volcanic  plateau,  no  record  of  puy-eruptions 
lias  been  noticed.  Immediately  to  tlie  south  of  that  plateau,  however,  these 
eruptions  were  numerous  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire.  Yet  the  rest  of  the 
Carlxmilerous  area  in  that  large  county  has  supplied  no  relics  of  these 
eruptions  save  at  one  locality — tlie  Heads  of  Ayr.  Lastly,  while  no  trace 
of  any  younger  display  of  volcanic  activity  occurs  in  the  Merse  of  Berwick- 
shire, east  of  the  plateau  series  of  that  district,  the  ground  immediately  to 
the  west  abounds  in  puys,  and  contains  likewise  extensive  sheets  of  tuff  and 
beds  of  basic  lavas  connected  with  these  vents. 

Another  fact  which  at  once  attracts  notice  in  Scotland  is  the  way  in 
which  the  puy-vents  have  generally  avoided  the  areas  of  the  plateaux, 
though  they  sometimes  approach  them  closely.  As  a rule,  it  is  possible 
to  tlistinguish  the  tuffs  and  agglomerates  which  have  filled  up  these  vents 
from  those  that  mark  the  sites  of  the  eruptive  orifices  of  the  plateaux. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  instances,  as  in  Liddesdale,  where  puys  have 
appealed  on  the  sites  of  the  older  lavas,  but  these  are  exceptional  colloca- 
tions.' On  the  other  hand,  many  examples  may  be  found  where  puys  have 
risen  in^  the  interspace  between  the  limits  of  the  eruptions  of  two  plateau- 
areas.  Thus  the  tract  between  the  Clyde  plateau-eruptions  on  the  west 
and  ^ those  of  the  Garleton  Hills  on  the  east  was  dotted  over  with  puys. 
Again,  the  southern  margin  of  the  Clyde  plateau  in  Ayrshire,  from  Dairy  to 
Galston  is  flanked  with  puys  and  long  sheets  of  their  lavas  and  tuffs.^ 


ii.  NATURE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  ERUPTED 

A.  The  Lava-form  Eocks 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  materials  erupted  by  the 
volcanic  activity  of  the  puys.  The  geologist  who  passes  from  the  study 

1 A iiiean.'i  of  definitely  placing  some  of  these  vents  in  the  series  of  puy-eruptions  is  stated 
further  on,  at  p.  476. 

- Reference  may  again  be  made  here  to  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Scottish  Car- 
boniferous puy-vents  and  those  of  older  Tertiary  time  in  the  Swabian  Alps  so  fully  described  by 
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of  the  plateau  lavas  to  those  of  the  pays  at  once  remarks  the  prevalent 
more  basic  character  of  the  latter.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  basalts, 
generally  oli\’ine-bearing,  in  the  various  types  embraced  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page.  Tlie  olivine-free  dolerites  are  generally  found  as  intrusive 
bosses,  sills  and  dykes.  Such  more  acid  rocks  as  andesites  occur  onl}’ 
rarely,  and  still  more  seldom  are  (|uartziferous  masses  met  with  in  some  of 
the  bosses. 

Dolerites  and  Basalts. — The  great  majority  of  the  lava-form  rocks 
connected  with  the  puys  are  basic  in  composition,  and  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Dolerites  and  Basalts.  They  graduate,  on  the  one  hand,  into  ultra- 
basic  rocks  such  as  lindmrgite  and  picrite,  and  on  the  other,  into  compounds 
that  approach  andesites  or  trachytes  in  composition.  A large  series  of 
sjiecimens  from  Central  Scotland  was  studied  a few  years  ago  bj’  Dr.  Hatch, 
who  proposed  a jietrographical  classitication  of  the  rocks,  and  arranged  them 
in  a number  of  types  which  he  named  after  localities  where  they  are  well 
developed.^  More  recently  the  rocks  have  again  been  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic investigation  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Watts,  who,  confirming  generally 
Dr.  Hatch’s  discriminations,  has  made  some  modifications  of  them.  He  has 
furnished  me  with  a revised  classification  (p.  418),  based  on  purely  petro- 
graphical  considerations.  The  doleiitic  and  basaltic  series  may  be  grouped 
into  two  divisions,  one  with,  and  the  other  without,  olivine,  and  each  division 
may  be  further  separated  into  a dolerite  group,  which  presents  an  ophitic  or 
subophitic  sti'ucture,  and  a basalt-group  in  which  the  groundmass  is  made  u]i 
of  felspar  and  granular  augite,  and  possesses  tlie  “ intersertal  structure  ” of 
llosenbusch,  or  consists  of  idiomoiphic  augite  embedded  in  felspar  substance. 
The  term  “ sub-ophitic  ” is  employed  by  Mr.  MTitts  “ to  imply  that  the 
augite  grains  are  neither  very  large  nor  very  continuous,  optically,  and  that 
they  rarely  contain  entire  felspai'- crystals  imbedded  in  them,  merely  the 
ends  of  a group  of  these  crystals  as  a rule  penetrating  into  them.” 

Transitional  forms  occur  between  many  of  the  following  types  by  the 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents.  Thus 
it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a line  between  2&  and  2c;  the  latter  again  shades 
into  '1<1  and  26'  by  the  decrease  of  the  felspar. 

Mr.  M'atts  has  further  oliserved  that  the  rocks  containing  no  olivine 
offer  greater  difhcidties  in  classification  than  those  in  which  that  mineral  is 
present.  “ The  very  distinction,”  he  remarks,  “ between  dolerites  and 
basalts  is  les.s  marked,  the  types  are  much  less  sharply  distinguished,  and 
decomposition  and  masking  of  the  structure  are  more  common.  MBiile 
using  the  term  Dolerite  for  such  rocks  as  have  a sub-ophitic  structure,  1 
have  extended  it  to  those  rocks  in  which  evidence  exists  that  a great  part 
of  the  crystallization  took  place  under  intratelluric  conditions.  Although 

Professor  Branco  in  tlie  work  already  cited  p.  46.  Denudation  in  that  region  has  bared  the 
cones  and  exposed  the  structure  of  the  necks  which,  down  to  even  niinute  details,  repeat  the 
phenomena  of  Carboniferous  and  Permian  time  in  Scotland. 

^ This  olassilication  was  given  in  niy  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society,  1892, 
Qicart.  Junrn.  Geo!.  Soc.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  129.  See  Report  of  Geological  Survey  for  1896. 
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not  quite  holo-crystalline,  the  crystals  of  felspar,  augite  and  magnetite  are 
large  and  the  structure  coarse-grained,  while  the  groundinass  is  confined  to 
comparatively  small  interstitial  patches.  In  tliese  rocks  there  is  usually  no 
one  dominant  porphyritic  ingredient.” 


I.  The  Olivixe-beaeikg  Series 


1.  Olivine -Bolerites 

la.  Porphyritic  elements  inconspicuous,  olivine  being  the] 

principal,  and  felspar  of  secondary  importance  ; ground-  -Jedburgh  Type, 
mass  sub-ophitie.  I 

1/).  Strongly  porphyritic  ; felspar-phenocrysts  large  : olivinef  _ 

smaller  ; groundinass  sub-ophitic.  j-Kilsytli  Type. 

Ic.  Porphyritic  olivine,  but  not  felspar;  groundma.ss  suh-f,-,  „ 

ophitic.  jGallaston  Type. 

2.  Olivine -Basalts 

2ff.  Porphyritic  olivine,  augite  and  felspar  ; groundinass  off  Lion’s  Haunch  Type, 
felspar-laths  imbedded  in  granules  of  augite.  / (See  Fig.  207.) 

Porphyritic  olivine  and  augite  ; groundmass  of  felspar- i 
laths  imbedded  in  granules  of  augite.  More  rarely  the  ! p ■ i i.i  ^ 
groundmass  is  made  of  idioinorphic  augite  imbedded  in  j 
lelspar-substance.  j 

Porphyritic  olivine  abundant,  augite  much  less  common, J 
and  felspar  very  rare  or  absent  ; groundmass  with  ^ 

granular  or  idioinorphic  augite  (one  of  the  most  common  j ^ meny  j pe. 
types).  j 

2(7.  Porphyritic  olivine  more  common  than  augite ; ground-] 

mass  of  granules  of  augite  set  amongst  lath-like  felsjiars  -Picrite  Type, 
which  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  in  2c.  j 

2s.  Porphyritic  olivine  more  common  than  augite  ; ground-] 

mass  of  idiomor]ihic  augite  imbedded  in  felspathic -Limburgite  Type, 
material  which  is  not  abundant.  ) 

Porphyritic  olivine  and  felspar,  without  augite  ; ground-] . 
mass  of  granular  or  idinninrubic.  niimlo  toUI. 
shaped  felspars. 


2/). 


2c. 


a/- 


idiomorphie  augite,  with  lath-  _ 

^ (For  analysis  see  p.  379). 


II.  The  Non-olivine-be.vrijig  Serie.s 

3.  Olivine -free  Dolerites 

Felspar,  augite,  magnetite  in  coarse-grained  aggregate  usually  ophitic  or  sub- 
ophitic  ; groundmass  not  plentiful. 

3(1.  Groundmass  absent  ....  Ophitic  Type. 

36.  Groundmass  micropegmatitio  . . . Patlio  Tvpe. 

3c.  Groundmass  an  unstriated  felspar  (not  orthoclase)  and] 

occasionally  some  interstitial  altered  glass  or  a little  -Burntisland  Sill  Type, 
quartz.  I 

4.  Doleritic  Basalts 

Felspar,  augite  and  magnetite  in  coarse-grained  aggregate  ; groundmass  rather 
more  plentiful  and  often  in  large  patclies. 

4ft.  Felspar  and  augite,  related  siib-ophitically  where  together,'! 
but  augite  showing  crystalline  contours  in  contact  with  | _ 
the  groundmass  ; some  interstitial  quartz  and  unstriated  Type, 

felspar.  j 
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5.  Basalts 


Finer-grained  rooks,  generally  with  a porpliyritic  ingredient  and  niuoli  scattered 
interstitial  matter  in  the  groundmass. 


5a.  Porpliyritic  felspar,  and  occasionally  a little  angite  ^ 

CTvmmrlmaBa  nf  (rmruilai*  niTait.p  fplanav  nppHlpB  jnul  -P.iiiiiv  Hralcr  ^Pvnp. 


Taking  first  the  superficial  lavas,  I know  of  only  one  locality  where 
picrite  occurs  in  such  a position  that  it  may  be  included  among  the 

surface  outflows.  This  is  the  quarry  near  Blackburn,  to  the  east  of  Bath- 
gate, where  I originally  observed  it.^  The  rock  occurs  there  on  the  line 

of  the  basalt-flows  from  the  Bathgate  Hills,  and  1 mapiped  it  as  one  of  them 

before  the  microscope  revealed  the  remarkable  composition  of  the  mass.  I 
still  believe  it  to  be  a lava  like  the  “ leckstone  ” described  on  p.  443,  though 
the  other  known  examples  of  this  rock  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
are  intrusive  sheets.  The  rock  locally  known  as  “ leckstone  ” or  “ lakestone  ” 
has  long  been  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  soles  of  bakers’ 
ovens,  as  it  stands  a considerable  temperature  without  cracking.  Its  micro- 
scopic structure  is  now  well  known.  As  exposed  in  Blackburn  quarry,  an 
interesting  difference  is  observable  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the 
sheet.  The  lower  portion  is  a picrite,  with  abundant  serpentinized  olivine, 
large  crystals  of  angite,  and  a considerable  amount  of  ores.  The  upper 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  plagioclase  as  its  most  abundant  definite 
mineral,  with  a minor  quantity  of  minute  prisms  of  augite  and  of  iron-ores, 
and  scattered  crystals  of  olivine.  Here,  within  the  compass  of  a few  yarils 
and  in  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  we  have  a transition  from  a variety  of 
olivine-basalt  into  a picrite. 

The  great  majority  of  the  puy  lavas  belong  to  the  olivine-bearing  series. 
A few  of  them  are  dolerites,  but  most  are  true  basalts  of  the  Hahueuy  type, 
of  which  typical  examples  may  be  seen  at  the  Ivirkton  quarries,  Bathgate, 
and  in  the  coast  section  between  Pettycnr  and  Kiughorn.  Occasionally 
they  present  transitions  towards  picrite,  as  in  the  sheet  overlying  the  lowest 
limestone  at  Kirkton,  and  in  the  lowest  lava  of  King  Alexander’s  Crag, 
Burntisland.  These  puy  lavas  exhibit  considerable  variety  of  structure  as 
seen  in  the  field.  Some  are  solid,  compact,  black  rocks,  not  infrequently 
columnar  and  weathering  into  spheroidal  exfoliating  forms.  Others  are 
somewhat  granular  in  texture,  acquiring  green  and  brown  tints  by  weather- 
ing, often  showing  amygdaloidal  kernels,  and  even  passing  into  well-marked 
amygdaloids.  ilany  of  them  exhibit  a slaggy  structure  at  their  upper  and 
under  surfaces  (Figs.  153,  170,  l7l).  These  external  differences  are  an 


’ Trans,  lluy.  Soc.  Edin.  voL  xxix.  (1879)  p.  506. 
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index  to  the  coiTespondiiig  variations  in  eoinposition  and  microscopic 
structure  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  tabular  arrangement. 

As  a ride,  the  basic  rocks  which  occur  intrusively  in  connection  with 
tire  puys,  esjiecially  where  they  form  a considerable  mass,  have  as.surned  a 
much  more  coarsely  crystalline  texture  than  those  of  similar  composition 
which  have  been  poured  out  at  the  surface.  They  are  generally  dolerites 
rather  tlian  basalts.  But  with  this  obvious  distinction,  the  two  groups  have 
so  much  in  common,  that  the  geologist  who  passes  from  the  study  of  the 
subterranean  phenomena  of  the  Plateaux  to  that  of  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena of  the  Puys  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  close  relationship  between 
the  material  which,  in  the  case  of  the  puys,  has  consolidated  above  ground, 
and  that  which  has  been  injected  below.  There  is  no  such  contrast  between 
them,  for  example,  as  that  between  the  basic  and  intermediate  lavas  of  the 
plateaux  and  the  more  acid  intrusions  associated  with  them. 

By  fill-  the  largest  number  of  the  basic  sills,  bosses  and  dykes  associated 
with  the  puys  are  somewhat  coarsely  crystalline  dolerites  without  oli^•ine. 
They  include,  however,  olivine-dolerites  and  basalts,  and  even  some  extremely 
basic  compounds,  (df  these  last,  a typical  example  is  supplied  by  the  now 
well-known  picrite  of  luchcolm,  in  the  Birth  of  Borth,  which  occurs  as  an 
intrusive  sheet  among  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Sandstones.^  In  recent 
years  one  or  two  other  picrite-sills  have  been  observed  in  the  same  district. 
An  interesting  example  has  been  desciibed  from  a railway  cutting  between 
Iwlinburgh  and  Craniond  where  the  rock  invades  and  alters  shales.  More 
detailed  reference  to  it  will  be  made  in  the  account  of  the  sills  connected 
with  the  puys.  Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  rock  is  in  a 
railway  cutting  immediately  to  the  west  of  Burntisland  where  it  has  been 
intruded  among  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  below  the  Burdiehouse  Limestone. 

Bocks  approaching  limburgite  occur  among  the  sills  and  bosses  which 
pierce  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Bile  between  Cowdenbeath  and 
Inverkeithing.  One  of  these  is  found  at  Pitaudrew,  near  Bordel  Castle. 
Dr.  Hatch  observed  that  it  consists  of  “ numerous  porphyritic  crystals  of 
olivine,  with  a few  grains  of  augite  and  an  occasional  small  lath-shaped 
crystal  of  felspar  imbedded  in  a groundmass  which  is  composed  principally 
of  idiomorphic  augite  microlites,  small  crystals  of  a brown  mica,  granules  of 
magnetite  and  prisms  of  apatite.  In  addition,  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  interstitial  matter,  which  is  partly  colourless  glass,  and  partly 
shows  a slight  reaction  between  crossed  nicols.”  Another  example  of  the 
same  type  of  rock  occurs  as  a plug  or  boss  in  the  tuff-vent  of  the  Hill 
of  Beath,  and  a further  display  of  the  limlrargite  type  is  to  be  seen  in 
Dunearn  Hill  near  Burntisland. 

Although  olivine-basalts  of  the  Dalineny  type  are  most  frecpiently  met 
with  as  interstratified  lavas,  they  also  occur  as  bosses  and  silks.  The  typical 
example  from  Dalmeny  is  itself  intrusive.  Other  illustrations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Castle  Eock  of  Bdinlmi-gh  and  in  the  sheets  near  Crossgates 
and  Blairadam  in  Bile.  The  presence  or  absence  of  olivine,  however,  may 

^ IVana.  Itoij.  Soc.  Bdin.  vol.  xxix.  (1879}  p.  506.  Teall,  Britisk  Petrograiihy,  p,  94, 
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.sometimes  lie  a mere  accident  of  cooling  or  otherwise.  I have  .sliown  that 
ill  the  .same  mass  of  rock  at  Illackhnrn  a gradation  can  he  traced  from  a 
rock  largely  composed  of  altered  olivine  into  one  consisting  mainly  of  felspar 
with  bnt  little  olivine,  and  another  example  occurs  in  the  picrite-sill  between 
Edinburgh  and  Eramond.  Dr.  Stecher  lias  ascertained  that  the  marginal 
portions  of  the  sills  in  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  cooled  first  and 
rapidly,  and  may  be  taken,  therefore,  to  indicate  the  mineral  composition  of 
the  rock  at  the  time  of  e.xtrusion,  are  often  rich  in  olivine,  while  that 
mineral  may  be  hardly  or  not  at  all  discernible  in  the  main  body  of  the  rock.^ 

(3f  the  ordinary  and  characteristic  dolerites  without  olivine  which  con- 
stitute most  of  the  intrusive  masses,  the  various  types  enumerated  in  the 
tabular  arrangement  are  almndantly  developed  in  Central  Scotland.  Thus 
the  normal  ophitic  type  is  displayed  by  the  uppermost  sill  of  the  Burnt- 
island series,  and  by  the  rock  which  forms  the  plug  of  the  Binns  Flill  neck 
in  Linlithgowshire.  The  Eatho  type  is  well  seen  in  the  large  sill  at  Eatho, 
likewise  in  the  extensive  intrusive  sheets  in  the  west  of  Linhthgowsliire  as 
at  Muckraw  and  Cairibher.  Tlie  Burntisland  sill  type  is  shown  by  the 
lower  sills  of  Burntisland  and  by  some  others  in  the  same  region,  especially 
by  that  of  Colinswell,  and  liy  another  on  the  shore  east  from  tire  Poorhouse, 
near  Kinghorn.  The  great  boss  among  the  Bathgate  Hills  likewise  displays 
it.  The  Bowden  Hill  type  occurs  in  well-marked  development  at  Bowden 
Hill,  tliree  miles  south-west  of  Linlithgow,  and  in  the  massive  sill  at  St. 
IMargaret’s,  west  from  Xorth  Queensferry. 

The  non-olivine-bearing  basalts  are  found  in  various  bosses  aud  sheets 
in  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Thus  the  Biniiy  Craig  type  occurs  in 
the  jirominent  and  pieturesq^ue  sill  from  which  it  is  named,  likewise  among 
the  intrusive  sheets  near’  Kirkcaldy,  in  FTfe.  Sometimes  the  same  mass  ol 
rock  displays  more  than  one  type  of  structure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
(lalabraes  neck  among  the  Bathgate  Hills  wherein  both  the  Tholeiite  and 
Burntisland  sill  types  may  be  recognized. 

Some  of  the  sills  in  West  Lothian,  as  I pointed  out  many  years  ago, 
contain  bitumen  and  give  off  a bituminous  odour  when  freshly  broken. 
They  have  been  injected  into  bituminous  shales  or  coal-seams.'^ 

2.  Andesites. — Eocks  referable  to  this  series  ajipear  to  have  been  of 
rare  occuri’ence  among  the  puy-eruptions.  Examples  of  them  containing  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  of  silica  occur  among  the  lavas  of  the  Limerick  basin. 
Some  of  the  necks  and  what  may  be  sills  in  the  same  district  likewise 
consist  of  them. 

o.  Trachytes  and  Quartz -bearing  Eocks. — Acid  rocks,  as  I have 
already  said,  are  extremely  rare  among  the  puy-eruptions.  The  only  im- 
portant exanqiles  known  to  me  are  those  around  the  Limerick  basin,  where 
they  rise  apparently  in  old  vents  and  form  conspicuous  rounded  or  conical 
hills.  These  rocks  have  been  examined  microscopically  by  Mr.  W.  W. 

1 Dr.  Steelier,  'MiermaPs  Minemlog.  MUthri/.  vol.  ix.  (1887)  p.  193.  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Min. 
vol.  XV.  (1888)  p.  162. 

Geol.  Survey  Memoir  on  Geology  of  Bdinburgli  (Sheet  32,  Scotland),  p.  46. 
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Watts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  varieties,  which  occurs  at  the  Standing 
Stone  near  Oola,  was  found  by  hini  to  show  quartz  enclosing  ophitically  tlie 
felspars  which,  with  well-terminated  prisms,  project  into  it.  Further  west, 
near  Knockaunavoher,  another  boss  occurs  with  conspicuous  quartz.  These 
rocks  have  much  in  common  with  trachytes  but  have  a wholly  crystalline 
structure.  They  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  Limerick  basin. 

V,.  Tuffs 

The  fragmental  rocks  connected  with  the  puy- eruptions  form  a well- 
marked  group,  easily  distinguishable,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  tuffs  of 
the  plateaux.  They  vary  from  exceedingly  fine  compacted  dust  or  volcanic 
mud,  through  various  stages  of  increasing  coarseness  of  texture,  to  basalt- 
conglomerates  and  tumultuous  agglomerates. 

1 he  fragmentary  material  found  in  the  necks  of  the  puys  is  generally 
an  agglomerate  of  a dull  dirty-green  colour.  The  matrix  ranges  from  a 
fine  compact  volcanic  mud  to  a thoroughly  granular  detritus,  and  sometimes 
shows  a spheroidal  concentric  structure  in  weathering.  In  this  matrix  the 
lapilli  are  distributed  with  great  irregularity  and  in  constantly  varying 
proportions.  They  consist  in  large  measure  of  a pale  yellowish-green,  some- 
times pale  grey,  very  basic,  finely  vesicular,  devitrified  glass,  which  is  gener- 
ally much  decomposed  and  cuts  easily  with  the  knife.  This  highly  basic 
substance  is  a kind  of  palagonite.  So  minute  are  its  vesicles  that  under 
the  microscope  a thin  slice  may  present  a delicate  lace- like  network  of 
connected  walls,  the  palagonite  occu2>yiug  much  less  space  than  the  vesicles, 
'fhe  material  has  been  a finely  frothed-up  pumice. 

Besides  this  generally  distributed  basic  pumice,  the  stones  in  the 
agglomerate  of  the  necks  likewise  include  fragments  of  older  volcanic  grits 
01  tuffs,  blocks  of  basalt  or  diabase,  as  well  as  pieces  of  the  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  district,  especially  shale,  sandstone  and  limestone.  Xot 
infrequently  also,  they  comprise  angular  blocks  of  fossil  wood. 

I he  materials  which  fill  the  necks  are  generally  much  coarser  than 
those  that  form  intercalated  beds.  But  while  in  numerous  cases  huo-e 
blocks  of  basalt  and  large  masses  of  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  ironstone  or 
other  strata  may  be  seen  wrapped  up  in  a matrix  of  coarse  basalt-tuff,  in 
not  a few  instances  the  material  in  the  necks  may  be  observed  to  consist 
of  a tuff  quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the  interstratified  bands.  Such  necks  appear 
to  mark  the  sites  of  tuff-cones  where  only  fine  ashes  and  lapilli  were  ejected, 
and  where,  after  sometimes  a brief  and  feeble  period  of  activity,  the  orifice 
became  extinct. 

Ihe  bedded  tuffs  interstratified  with  the  ordinary  Carboniferous  strata, 
do  not  essentially  differ  in  composition  from  the  material  of  the  necks. 

I hey  are  basalt-  (diabase-)  tuffs  and  basalt-  (diabase-)  conglomerates,  usually 
dull  green  in  colour  and  granular  in  texture,  the  lapilli  consisting  in  great 
measure  of  various  more  or  less  decayed  basalts,  Init  containing  the  same 
highly  vesicular  basic  glass  or  pumice  above  referred  to.  They  are  mainly 
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to  be  distinguished  by  tlieir  conspicuou.s  stratification,  and  especially  by  their 
rapid  alternations  of  coarser  and  finer  material,  by  the  intercalation  of  shales, 
limestones,  sandstones  or  ironstones  in  them,  and  by  the  insensible  grada- 
tions by  which  they  pass  both  vertically  and  laterally  into  ordinary  sedi- 
ments. Occasional  large  blocks  or  bombs,  indicating  some  paroxysm  of 
explosion,  may  be  observed  even  among  the  finer  tuffs,  shales  and  other 
strata,  which  round  the  sides  of  these  masses  have  had  their  layers  bent 
down  by  the  fall  of  heavy  blocks.'^  Many  of  the  bedded  tuffs  contain 
fossils,  such  as  crinoids,  corals,  brachiopods,  fish-teeth  or  macerated  fragments 
of  land-plants.  Coal-seams  also  are  occasionally  interstratified  among  them. 

Of  the  finer  kinds,  the  best  example  is  furnished  by  a remarkable  group 
of  “ green  and  red  marls  ” which  lie  above  a seam  of  coal  (Houston  Coal) 
in  the  Calciferous  Sandstones  of  West  Lothian.^  These  strata,  which  differ 
much  from  any  of  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated,  are  exceedingly 
fine  in  grain,  dull  sage-gi'een  and  brownish  or  chocolate-red  in  colour,  not 
well  laminated  like  the  shales,  but  breaking  under  the  influence  of  weathering 
into  angular  fragments,  sometimes  with  a conchoidal  fracture.  They  look 
like  indurated  mud.  Mr.  H.  M.  Cadell,  who  has  recently  re-examined 
them  in  connection  with  a revision  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  (Sheet  32) 
has  found  them  passing  into  ordinary  granular  tufl‘. 

I’alagonitic-tuff  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  met  with  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth  district,®  and  Mr.  Watts  has  detected  fragments  of  palagonite  among 
the  tuffs  of  the  Limerick  basin. 

> AnU,  p.  36,  and  Figs.  1,’i  and  151.  See  also  Geol.  Mag.  i.  (1864),  p.  22  ; Tram.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edin.  vol.  xxix.  (1879)  p.  515. 

2 Memoir  on  Sheet  32  Geol.  Surv.  Scotland  (1861),  p.  42.  The  stratigraphical  position  of  these 
“Houston  Marls,”  as  they  are  locally  called,  is  indicated  in  Fig.  155. 

3 Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxix.  (1819)  p.  515. 
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Ihe  piiy-type  of  volcanic  bill  diller.s  widely  in  one  respect  from  those 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  In  the  earlier  epochs  of  volcanism 
within  the  British  area,  it  is  the  masses  ot  material  discharged  from  the 
vent,  rather  than  the  vents  themselves  which  arrest  attention.  Indeed,  so 
copiously  have  these  masses  been  erupted  that  the  vents  are  often  buried,  or 
their  positions  have  been  rendered  doubtful,  by  the  uprise  in  and  around 
them  of  sills  and  bosses  ot  molten  rock.  But  among  the  Carboniferous  puys 
the  vent  is  often  the  only  record  that  remains  of  the  volcanic  activity.  In 
some  cases  we  know  that  it  never  ejected  any  igneous  material  to  the  siir- 
iace.  In  others,  though  it  may  be  tilled  with  volcanic  agglomerate  or  tiitf, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  shower  of  such  detritus  having  been  discharged 
from  it.  In  yet  a third  class  of  examples,  we  see  that  lava  rose  in  the 
vent,  but  no  evidence  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  it  ever  flowed  out  above 
ground.  Otlier  cases  occur  where  beds  of  lava  or  of  tuff,  or  of  both  together, 
have  been  intercalated  in  a group  of  strata,  but  with  no  trace  now  visible  of 
the  vent  from  which  they  came.  The  most  complete  chronicle,  preserving 
at  once  a record  of  the  outflow  of  lava,  of  the  showering  forth  of  ashes  and 
bombs,  and  of  the  necks  that  mark  the  r^eiits  of  eruption,  is  only  to  he  found 
in  some  of  the  districts. 

I shall  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  reverse  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment followed  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  treat  first  of  the  vents,  then  of 
the  materials  emitted  from  them,  and  lastly  of  the  sills  and  dykes. 


i.  VENTS 

A large  number  of  vents  rise  through  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland. 
Some  ot  these  are  not  associated  with  any  interhedded  volcanic  material, 
so  that  their  geological  age  cannot  be  more  precisely  defined  than  by  saying 
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that  they  must  be  later  than  the  particular  formations  wliich  they  pierce. 
Some  of  them,  as  1 shall  endeavour  to  show,  are  in  all  probability  of  Permian 
age.  But  many,  from  their  position  with  reference  to  the  nearest  inter- 
calated lavas  and  tuffs,  are  to  be  regarded  as  almost  certainly  belonging 
to  the  Carboniferous  period.  Tliose  which  are  immediately  surrounded  by 
sheets  of  lava  and  tuff,  similar  in  character  to  the  mateidals  in  the  vents 
themselves,  may  without  hesitation  be  connected  witb  these  sheets  as 
marking  the  orifices  of  discharge. 

The  vents  of  the  pays  are  in  general  much  less  than  those  of  the 
plateaux.  Their  smallest  examples  measure  only  a few  yards  in  diameter, 
their  largest  seldom  much  exceed  half  a mile.’^ 

The  dislocations  of  the  Carboniferous  system  are  probably  on  the  whole 
later  tlian  its  volcanic  phenomena.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  lavas  and 
tuffs  of  the  puys  have  been  extensively  faulted,  like  the  surrounding  sedi- 
mentary strata,  and  the  vents  seldom  show  any  apparent  relation  to  faults. 
It  may  sometimes  he  observed,  however,  that  the  vents  are  arranged  in  lines 
suggestive  of  fissures  underneath.  A remarkable  instance  of  the  linear  dis- 
tribution is  furnished  by  the  chain  of  necks  which  extends  Irom  the  Cale  of 
the  Tweed  at  Melrose  south-westwards  across  the  watershed  and  down 
Liddesdale.  The  most  notable  part  of  this  line  lies  among  the  uplands  to 
the  east  of  the  Old  Mosspaul  Inn  at  the  head  of  the  Ewes  Water.  A string 
of  masses  of  agglomerate  has  there  solidified  in  a fissure  among  the  Silurian 
greyw'ackes  and  shales,  running  in  a north-easterly  direction  for  several 
miles.  The  largest  connected  mass  of  agglomerate  is  4700  feet  long,  and 
from  ;350  to  600  feet  broad  (see  No.  1 in  Fig.  22).  That  this  curious  vent, 
or  connected  line  of  vents  along  a great  fissure,  belongs  to  the  puy-eruptions 
of  Liddesdale  is  shown  hy  the  abundant  fragments  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
cement-stone  which  occur  in  the  agglomerate.^ 

Most  frequently  the  vents  are  distributed  irregularly  in  groups.  As 
examples  of  this  arrangement  I may  cite  those  of  the  west  of  life,  of  LVest 
Lothian  and  of  the  north  of  Ayrshire. 

A convenient  classification  of  the  vents  may  be  made  by  dividing  them 
into  four  grouj)S  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  that  now  fills  them  : 
1st,  Necks  of  non-volcanic  debris  ; 2nd,  Necks  of  ttiff  and  agglomerate  ; 3rd, 
Necks  of  similar  materials,  but  with  a central  plug  of  basalt ; 4th,  Bosses  of 
hasalt  or  other  lava,  without  agglomerate  or  tuff. 

^ The  following  measurements  of  necks  belonging  to  the  puy -eruptions  in  dilFereiit  parts  of 
Scotland  are  taken  from  the  6-inch  Iiekl-nnip.s  of  the  (leological  Survey  Saline  Hill,  Fife,  6000  x 
4000  feet ; Binn  of  Burntisland,  3.500  x 1500  ; Hill  of  Be.ath,  Fife,  2900  x 1550  ; Binns  Hill,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, 4800x2200  ; Tor  Hill,  Eeele.smachan,  Linlithgowshire,  1900  x 1000  (Fig.  155) ; Great 
Moo”,  near  Jlaiden  Pap,  Koxburgh.shire,  2600  x 2400  ; Tinnis  Hill,  Lidde.sdale,  1500  x 1000  ; Koaii 
Fell,  Liddesdale,  300x200;  Iladsgarth  Burn,  I.iddesdale,  250x200;  Ilalbate  Burn,  250x120. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  those  of  the  larger  uock.s,  it  is  probable  that  the  tuli  belongs  to  more 
than  one  funnel.  Thus  the  Biun  of  Burntisland  almost  certainly  includes  two  necks,  a smaller 
one  to  the  west  and  a mncb  larger  one  to  the  east.  Saline  Hill  may  also  conceal  more  than  one 
vent.  But  in  the  continuous  mass  of  tulf  at  the  surface  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine 
precisely  the  number  and  boundaries  ol  the  several  orilices. 

- These  facts  were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Peach  in  m, upping  the  ground  for  the  Geological  Survey. 
See  Sheet  17,  Scotland. 
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1.  AecJcs  of  JYon-volcanic  Debris. — In  a few  instances  the  orifices  of 
eruption  have  been  filled  up  entirely  with  non-volcanic  debris.  They  have 
served  as  funnels  for  the  discharge  of  e.xplosive  vapours  only,  without  the 
expulsion  of  any  solid  volcanic  materials.  At  least  no  trace  of  fragmentary 
lavas  is  met  with  in  them,  nor  are  any  beds  of  tuff  or  lava  intercalated 
ainong  the  surrounding  strata.  Some  interesting  examples  of  this  kind 
were  laid  hare  in  the  open  ironstone-workings  near  Carluke  in  Lanarkshire. 
They  were  circular  in  gi’ound-plan,  descended  vertically  into  the  strata,  and 
were  somewhat  wider  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  than  at  the  bottom.  They 
were  filled  with  angular  pieces  of  Carboniferous  sandstone,  shide,  limestone, 
ironstone  and  other  rocks,  these  materials  being  rudely  arranged  wnth  a 
ilip  towards  the  centre  of  the  neck,  wdiere  the  blocks  wei’e  largest  in  size. 
Though  no  fragments  of  igneous  rocks  w'ere  observed  among  the  debris,  a 
few’  string-like  veins  of  “ white  trap,”  or  altered  basalt,  were  seen  to  traverse 
the  agglomerate  here  and  there.  The  necks  and  the  strata  surrounding 
them  were  highly  impregnated  with  pyrites  and  sulphate  of  lime.^ 

A vent  of  the  same  nature,  but  on  a much  larger  scale,  has  been 
mapped  by  Mr.  Peach  in  the  south  of  Perthshire,  near  East  Grange,  where 


1.  Three  feet  coal ; 


Ontalve  coal ; 3.  Upper  and  Lower  Black-band  Ironafones ; 4.  Index  Limestone  • 
Coal  and  Janet  Peat  Coal ; 6.  Calmy  Limestone ; 7.  Xeck. 


it  lises  thiough  the  higher  coal-bearing  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
seiies  (Tig.  14b).  It  has  been  encountered  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone, and  its  cross-section  has  been  ascertained  in  the  underground  w’ork- 
ings  which  have  been  carried  up  to  its  margin.  It  measures  1500  feet  in 
diameter  from  east  to  west  and  2000  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  emitted  any  ashes  or  lava.  Mr.  Peach  found  it 
filled  with  dark  sandy  crumbling  clays,  full  of  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale 
and  coal.  Ihese  sediments  are  arranged  in  layers  that  dip  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  strata  surrounding  the  vent.  They  contain  abun- 
dant calcareous  nodules  of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a hazel-nut  up  to  concretions 
18  feet  in  diameter.  The  clays  likewise  include  many  of  the  common  shells 
and  ciinoids  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea,  and  the  same  fossils  are 
enclosed  in  the  nodules.  A remarkable  feature  in  this  vent  is  the  occur- 

’ Prof.  Jas.  Geikie,  Mem.  Geol.  Sxirv.  Scotland,  Explanation  of  Sheet  23,  p.  39. 
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reiice  of  abundant  vertical  rents,  which  have  been  filled  partly  with  the 
same  material  that  forms  the  nodules,  and  pai'tly  witli  sandstone. 

The  formation  of  the  neck  took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  Index 
Limestone,  and  probably  about  the  time  of  the  accumulation  of  the  next 
limestone,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west  somewhat  higher  in  the 
series.  It  would  appear  that  the  eruption  which  produced  this  funnel  gave 
forth  only  gaseous  explosions,  and  occurred  on  the  sea-fioor  ; that  the  low 
crater-walls  were  washed  down  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea  entered  and 
carried  some  of  its  characteristic  organisms  into  the  lagoon  or  m.aar  within ; 
further,  that  as  the  silt  gathered  inside,  successive  suhsidences  occurred, 
whereby  the  sediment  was  rent  by  cracks  into  which  sand  and  calcareous 
mud  were  washed  from  above.^ 

Many  necks  occur  wherein  non-volcanic  materials,  though  not  forming 
the  whole  of  the  agglomerate,  make  up  by  far  the  larger  part,  with  only  a 
slight  admixture  of  volcanic  tuff  between  them.  Among  the  Burntisland 
necks  of  Life,  for  instance,  abundant  fragments  of  the  well-marked  cyprid 
limestone  and  shale  may  be  observed,  while  at  Niddry  in  Linlithgowshire 
blocks  several  yards  in  length,  and  consisting  of  different  layers  of  shale  and 
cement-stone  still  adhering  to  each  other,  may  be  seen  imbedded  at  all  angles 
in  the  tuff. 

Wliere  oidy  the  debris  of  non-volcanic  rocks  occupies  a vent,  we  may 
infer  that  the  volcanic  action  was  limited  to  the  explosion  of  steam,  whereby 
the  rocks  were  dislocated,  and  an  orifice  communicating  with  the  surface 
was  drilled  through  them,,  and  that  while  no  true  volcanic  rock  in  such  a 
case  appeared,  the  pipe  was  filled  up  to  perhaps  not  far  from  the  surface  by 
the  falling  hack  of  the  shattered  detritus.  A little  greater  intensity  or 
farther  prolongation  of  the  volcanic  action  would  bring  the  column  of  lava 
up  the  funnel,  and  allow  its  upper  part  to  be  blown  out  as  dust  and  lapilli ; 
while  still  more  vigorous  activity  would  he  marked  by  the  rise  of  the  lava 
into  rents  of  the  cone  or  its  actual  outflow  at  the  surface.  Every  gradation 
in  this  scale  of  progress  may  he  detected  among  the  Carboniferous  volcanoes 
of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

2.  Necks  of  Tuff  and  Agglomerate. — The  majority  of  the  necks  con- 
nected with  the  puys  consist  of  tuff  or  agglomerate.  Externally  they 
generally  appear  as  smooth  rounded  grassy  hills  that  rise  disconnected  fi’om 
other  eminences.  In  some  districts  their  materials  consist  of  a greenish 
granular  often  stratified  tuff,  enclosing  rounded  balls  of  various  basic  lavas  and 
pieces  of  sandstone,  shale,  limestone  or  other  strata  through  which  they  have 
been  drilled.  This  is  their  usual  character  in  the  Forth  region.  But  in  some 
cases,  the  tuff  becomes  a coarse  agglomerate,  made  up  partly  of  large  blocks 
of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks  and  partly  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
around  them,  of  which  large  masses,  many  cubic  yards  in  bulk,  may  be  seen. 
Among  the  enclosed  fragments  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  pieces  of  older 
stratified  tuff.  These  resemble  in  general  petrographical  character  parts  of 
the  tuff  among  which  they  are  imbedded.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
^ The  vent  is  sliown  in'  Sheet  39,  Geol.  Hurv.  Scotland. 
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derived  from  previous  tuffs  which,  interstratitied  iuiioiig  the  sedimentary 
strata,  had  been  broken  up  by  the  opening  of  a new  vent.  But  probabh' 
in  most  cases  they  should  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  volcanic  debris 
whieli,  having  solidified  inside  the  crater',  was  blown  out  in  fragments  by 
subsequent  explosions.  In  a modern  volcano  a considerable  amount  of 
stratified  tuif  may  be  formed  inside  the  crater.  The  ashes  and  stones 
thrown  out  during  a period  of  activity  fall  not  only  on  the  outer  slopes  of 
the  cone,  but  on  the  steep  inner  declivities  of  the  crater,  where  they  arrange 
themselves  in  beds  that  dip  at  high  angles  towards  the  crater  bottom.  This 
feature  is  well  seen  in  some  of  the  extinct  cones  in  the  Neapolitan 
district.  In  some  of  the  Scottish  puys  the  tuff  is  stratified  and  has  tumbled 
down  into  a highly  inclined  or  vertical  position  (Fig.  145). 

As  a good  illustration  of  the  variety  and  relative  proportions  of  the 
ejected  blocks  in  the  green  tuff  of  the  puy-vents,  I may  cite  the  following 
table  of  ])erceutages  which  I took  many  years  ago  in  the  tuff  which  rises 
through  the  Cement-stone  group  on  the  beach  at  the  Heads  of  Ayr. 


Diabase  and  basalt  . . . . 

Older  tuff  ..... 

Andesite  (probably  from  Old  Red  Sandstone  volcanic 
series  of  the  neiglibourliood  . 

Limestone  (cement-stone,  etc.) 

Shale  ...... 

Sandstone  . . . . . 

Fossil  wood  . . . . . 


57 

3 


per  cent. 

5? 


14 

■20 

3 

2 

1 


100 


While  many  examples  might  be  cited  where  no  molten  rock  of  any 
kind  has  risen  in  the  vents,  or  where  at  least  all  the  visible  materials  are  of 
a fragmentary  character,  yet  small  veins  and  dykes  of  basalt  have  not 
infrequently  been  injected  into  the  tuff  or  agglomerate.  These  seldom  run 
far,  and  usually  present  a more  or  less  toi'tuous  course.  Thus,  on  the  south 
front  of  the  Binn  of  Burntisland  (Figs.  166,  168)  a number  of  basalt-dykes, 
which  vary  in  breadth  from  five  or  six  feet  to  scarcely  so  many  inches, 
bifurcate  and  rapidly  disappear  in  the  tuff,  one  of  them  ascending  tortuously 
to  near  the  top  of  the  cliff.  They  at  once  recall  the  apjrearance  of  the  well- 
known  dykes  in  the  great  crater  wall  of  Sonima. 

Though  not  by  any  means  the  largest  or  most  perfect  of  the  vents 
in  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Binn  of  Burntisland,  of  which  a 
view  is  given  in  Fig.  144,  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  their  general 
characters.  It  presents  in  detail  some  of  the  most  strikingly  volcanic 
aspects  of  scenery  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  that  region.  Consisting 
of  a dull  green  granular  volcanic  tuff,  it  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  formations  to  a height  of  631  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
southern  edge  of  this  neck  has  been  so  extensively  denuded,  that  it 
presents  steep  craggy  slopes  and  rugged  precipices,  which  descend  from 
the  very  summit  of  the  cone  to  the  plain  below — a vertical  distance  of 
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nearly  500  feet.  Here  and  there  the  action  of  atmospheric  waste  lias 
hollowed  out  huge  crater-like  chasms  in  the  crumbling  tuff.  Standing  in 
one  of  these,  the  geologist  can  realize  what  must  have  been  the  aspect  of 
the  interior  of  these  ancient  Carboniferous  volcanic  cones.  The  scene  at 
once  reminds  him  of  the  crater-walls  of  a modern  or  not  long  extinct 
volcano.  The  dull-green  rudely  stratified  tuff  rises  around  in  verdureless 
crumbling  sheets  of  naked  rock,  roughened  by  the  innumerable  blocks  of  lava, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  an  element  in  the  composition  of  the  mass.  The 
ribs  or  veins  of  columnar  basalt  run  up  the  declivities  as  black  shattered 
walls.  The  frosts  and  rains  of  many  centuries  have  restored  to  the  tuff  its 
original  loose  gravelly  character.  It  disintegrates  rapidly,  and  rolls  down 
the  slopes  in  long  grey  lines  of  volcanic  sand,  precisely  as  it  no  doubt  did 
at  the  time  of  its  ejection,  when  it  fell  on  the  outer  and  inner  declivities 
of  the  original  cone.  Some  of  these  features  may  be  partly  realized  from 
Fig.  145,  which  represents  a portion  of  the  south  front  of  the  hill.  Sections 
of  this  neck  are  given  in  Figs.  149  and  159. 

(3)  Mcks  of  Tvff  or  Agglomerate  with  a Central  Plug  of  Basalt  or  other 
Lara.  It  has  often  happened  that,  after  the  explosions  in  a A^ent  have 
begun  to  decrease  in  vigour,  or  have  at  last  ceased,  lava  has  risen  in  the 
chimney  and  finally  sealed  it  up.  In  such  cases  the  main  mass  of  the 
rock  may  consist  of  tuff  or  agglomerate,  which  the  enfeebled  volcanic 
activity  has  been  unable  to  expel  from  the  orifice,  while  a plug  of  basalt, 
dolerite,  or  even  more  basic  material,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  may  ha\'e 
risen  up  the  pipe  in  the  centre  or  towards  one  side.  Binns  Hill,  West 
Lothian,  the  Beath  and  Saline  Hills  of  Fife,  and  Tinnis  Hill  in  Liddesdale 
are  good  examples  of  this  structure.  (See  Figs.  26,  148,  149  and  174). 

(4)  Nechs  of  Basalt,  Dolerite,  etc. — In  other  cases  no  fragmental  material 
is  present  in  the  vent,  or  possibly  traces  of  it  may  be  seen  here  and  there 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  funnel,  the  prevailing  rock  being  some  form  of 
lava.  Necks  of  this  kind  are  much  less  freeprent  in  tire  puy-  than  in  the 
plateau-type.  But  examples  may  be  found  in  several  districts.  The  most 
striking  with  wliich  I am  accpiainted  are  those  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
group  of  isolated  cones  around  the.  volcanic  basin  of  Limerick,  to  Ire  after- 
wards described  (ligs.  19o,  196).  Ihe  veirts  there  have  been  filled  by  the 
uprise  of  much  more  acid  rocks  than  the  lavas  of  the  basirr,  for,  as  I have 
already  stated,  they  include  even  quartziferous  trachytes.  In  the  basin  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth  some  prornirrent  bosses  of  basalt  probably  mark  the  sites 
of  former  vents,  such  as  Hunearu  Hill  in  Fife,  the  Castle  Bock  of  Edinburgh, 
arrd  Galabraes  Hill  near  Bathgate.  Some  striking  veirts  which  occur  in 
the  Jedburgh  district,  in  the  debateable  laud  between  the  plateau  series  oir 
the  east  and  the  prry-series  on  the  west,  show  the  rrearly  complete  usurpatioir 
of  the  funnel  by  basalt,  but  with  portions  of  the  tuff  still  renrainirrg  rdsible. 

Belatio'ii  of  the  Necks  to  the  Pocks  through  which  they  rise. — A.  remarkable 
feature  among  the  Carborriferous  arrd  I’ermian  verrts  of  central  Scotlaird  is 
presented  by  the  effect  which  has  beerr  produced  on  the  strata  inmrediately 
surrounding  them.  In  the  irrterior  of  the  country  this  effect  is  ofteir 
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concealed  by  herbage,  but  where  tlie  rocks  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  sea  it 
may  he  most  instructively  studied.  In  such  shore -sections,  a singular 
change  of  dip  is  often  observable  among  the  strata  round  the  edge  of  a vent. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  normal  inclination  at  the  locality,  the  beds  are 
bent  sharply  down  towards  the  wall  of  the  neck,  and  are  frequently  idaced  mi 
end.  This  structure  (shown  in  Figs.  24,  143,  147,  148  and  149)  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  can  hardly  lie  due  to 
upward  volcanic  explosions.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  considerable 
metamorphism  in  the  disturbed  strata.  Shales  are  converted  into  porcel- 
lanite  or  various  jaspery  rocks,  according  to  their  composition.  Sandstones 
pass  into  quartzite,  with  its  characteristic  lustrous  fracture.  It  is  common 
to  find  vents  surrounded  with  a ring  of  this  contact-metamorphism,  which, 
from  the  hardness  and  frequently  vertical  or  highly  inclined  bedding  of  its 
strata,  stands  up  prominently  on  the  beach  (as  in  Figs.  126  and  210),  and 
serves  to  mark  the  jiosition  of  the  necks  from  a distance. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  an  altogether  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  inward  dip  of  the  strata  around  vents.  Taking  it  in  connection  with 
the  metamorphism,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  arose  after  the  close  of 
rhe  long-continued  volcanic  action  which  had  hardened  the  rocks  around  the 
volcanic  pipe,  and  as  the  result  of  some  kind  of  subsidence  within  the  vent. 
The  outpouring  of  so  much  tuff  and  lava  as  escaped  from  many  of  the  vol- 
canoes would  doubtless  often  he  apt  to  produce  cavities  underneath  them,  and 
on  the  decay  of  volcanic  energy  there  might  lie  a tendency  in  the  solid  or 
cavernous  column  filling  up  the  funnel,  to  settle  down  by  mere  gravitation. 
So  firmly,  however,  did  much  of  it  cohere  to  the  sides  of  tlie  pipe,  that  if  it 
sank  at  all,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  drag  down  a portion  of  these  sides.  So 
general  is  this  evidence  of  downward  movement  in  all  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Scotland  where  the  necks  have  been  adequately  exposed,  that  the 
structure  may  lie  regarded  as  normal  to  these  volcanic  vents.  It  has  been 
observed  among  the  shore -sections  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Auckland 
district.  New  Zealand.  Mr.  C.  Heaphy,  in  an  interesting,  paper  upon  that 
district,  gives  a drawing  of  a crater  and  lava-stream  abutting  on  the  edge  of 
a cliff  where  the  strata  bend  dowrr  towards  the  point  of  eruption,  as  in  the 
numerous  eases  in  Scotland.' 

Evidence  for  the  jirohahle  siibmrial  Character  of  some  of  the  Cones  or  Puys 
of  Tuff, — From  the  stratigraphical  data  furnished  by  the  basin  of  the  FTrth 
of  Forth,  it  is  certain  that  this  region,  di-iring  a great  part  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period,  existed  as  a wide  shallow  lagoon,  sometimes  overspread  with 
sea-water  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  corals,  crinoids,  and 
brachiopods ; at  other  times,  shoaled  to  such  an  extent  with  sand  and  mud 
as  to  bo  covered  with  wide  jungles  of  a lepidodendroid  and  calamitoid 
vegetation.  As  volcanic  action  went  on  interruptedly  during  a vast  section 
of  that  period,  the  vents,  though  generally  submarine,  may  occasionally  have 
been  subierial.  Indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  the  same  vent  might  liegin  as 
a suba(]ueous  orifice  and  continue  to  eject  volcanic  materials,  until,  as  these 
^ Quart,  .Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  21,1. 
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rose  above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  vent  became  subicrial.  An  instance 
of  a submarine  vent  has  been  cited  from  the  Perthshire  coal-field  (p.  426). 

Among  the  evidence  which  may  lie  collected  to  show  that  some 
Carboniferous  volcanoes  probably  rose  as  insular  coiies  of  tuff  above  the 
surrounding  waters,  the  structure  of  the  tuff  in  many  necks  may  be 
cited,  for  it  suggests  subrerial  rather  than  subaqueous  stratification.  The 
way  in  which  tlie  stones,  large  and  small,  are  grouped  together  in 
lenticular  seams  may  be  paralleled  on  the  slopes  of  many  a modern 
volcano.  Another  indication  of  this  mode  of  origin  is  supplied  by  the 
traces  of  wood  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  tulT  - necks.  The 
vents  of  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire  contain  these  traces  sometimes  in 
great  abundance.  The  specimens  are  always  angular  fragments,  and  are 
frequently  encrusted  with  caleite.^  Sometimes  they  present  the  glossy 
fracture  and  clear  ligneous  structure  shown  by  sticks  of  well  - made 
wood  charcoal.  In  a neck  at  St.  JMagdalen’s,  near  Linlithgow,  the  wood 
fragments  occur  as  numerous  black  chips.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  slices  already  prepared  for  the  microscope,  the  wood  is  always 
coniferous.  These  woody  fragments  seldom  occur  in  the  interstratified  tuffs 
or  in  the  associated  strata  where  Stigmaria,  Lcpidodendron,  etc.,  are  common. 
They  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  necks  and  adjacent  tuffs.  Tlie 
parent  trees  may  have  grown  on  the  volcanic  cones,  which  as  dry  insular 
spots  woidd  support  a different  vegetation  from  the  club-mosses  and  reeds 
of  the  surrounding  swampts.  As  the  fragments  occur  in  the  tuffs  which,  on 
the  grounds  already  stated,  niay  be  held  to  have  been  deposited  within  the 
crater,  they  seem  to  point  to  intervals  of  volcanic  quiescence,  when  the 
dormant  or  extinct  craters  were  filled  with  a terrestrial  flora,  as  Vesuvius 
was  between  the  years  1500  and  1631,  when  no  eruptions  took  place. 
Some  of  the  cones,  such  as  Saline  Hill  and  the  Biuu  of  Burntisland,  maj’ 
have  risen  several  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  Clothed  with  dark  pine, 
woods,  they  would  form  a notable  feature  in  the  otherwuse  monotonous 
scenery  of  central  Scotland  during  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Enkmibmmt  of  the  Volcanic  Cones  and  their  relation  to  the  oedded  Lavas 
and  Tuffs. — From  the  facts  above  detailed,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  cases 
the  necks  repiresent,  as  it  were,  the  mere  denuded  stumprs  of  the  volcanoes. 
As  the  p)uys  took  their  rise  in  areas  which,  on  the  whole,  were  undergoing 
a movement  of  subsidence,  they  were  eventually  submerged  and  buried 
under  sedimentary  accumulations.  Their  loose  ashes  would  be  apt  to  be 
washed  down  and  strewn  over  the  sea-bottom,  so  that  only  the  lower  and 
inner  part  of  a cone  might  remain.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  discover  any 
of  the  actual  craters  among  these  volcanic  relics.  The  cones  having  been 
submerged  and  buried  under  many  hundred  feet  of  sediment,  their  present 
position  at  the  surface  is  due  to  subsequent  elevation  and  prolonged  denuda- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  there  must  still  be  many  buried  cones  which  the 
progress  of  denudation  has  not  yet  reached.  Some  of  these  have  been 

^ The  largest  I have  observed  is  a portion  of  a stem  about  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  broad, 
in  the  (Permian  ?)  neck  below  St.  Monan’s  church. 
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revealed  in  the  course  of  mining  operations.  Valuable  seams  of  coal,  iron- 
stone and  oil-shale  in  the  Scottisli  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Calciferons 
hiandstone  series  are  extensively  worked,  and  in  the  underground  opera- 
tions many  illustrations  of  former  volcanic  action  have  been  met  with. 
1 he  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  discovery  of  buried  volcanoes  have 

occurred  in  the  Didry  coal-tield  in  the 
north  of  Ayrsliire.  In  one  pit -shaft 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Dairy,  a thick- 
ness of  115  fathoms  of  tuff  was  passed 
through,  and  in  another  pit  90  fathoms 
of  similar  tuff  w’ere  suidc  into  before  the 
position  of  the  black-band  ironstone  of 
that  mineral  field  was  reached  by  driving 
levels  through  the  tuff  into  the  sedi- 

Fio.  146. — Diagram  of  Imrieil  volcanic  cone  Stiata  OUtside  of  it.  Only  a 

near  Dairy,  Ayrsliire.  Constructed  from  sllOl't  distance  from  these  thick  piles  of 
inlormation  olitaiucd  in  mining  operations.  . . . , . ^ 

, ^ r ■ * , r,.  V , , their  place  is  entirely  taken  up  by 

1.  Iliirict.  Oimestone.  2.  CInybanil  Ironstone.  3.  , t i J 

Biacy-baiui  Ironstone.  4.  Uorestone  Coal,  the  Ordinary  Sedimentary  strata  of  the 

o.  Wee  Coal.  6.  lliglifieW  Limestone,  land  ..  i.  • mi  i 

S.  Tliin  Limestones,  fl.  Linn  Limestone.  10.  tllStl’lCt.  ilie  W’Orklllcr-planS  of  the 
voleanic  neck  and  cionii  of  tuft’.  . , ^ ^ . 

mines  show  the  tuff  to  occur  in  irregular 

patches  and  strips,  between  wdiich  the  ironstone  is  workable.  From  these 
data  we  perceive  that  the  shafts  liave  in  some  eases  been  sunk  directly  upon 
the  tops  of  puys  of  tuff,  which  w'ere,  in  one  case,  nearly  700  feet,  and  in 
another  iu.stance,  540  high'  (Fig.  14G). 

It  is  obvious  that  from  the  condition  of  a completely  buried  and  con- 
cealed cone  every  stage  may  be  expected  to  occur  up  to  the  deeply  worn- 
down  neck  representing  merely  the  stump  of  the  volcanic  column.  The 
subjoined  diagram  (lig.  147)  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  process  of  gradual 
re-emergence. 


Fra.  14/. — Diagram  to  illustrate  liow  Volcanic  Necks  may  be  concealed  and  exposed. 

],  Neck,  still  buried  under  the  succeeding  sedimentary  accumulations ; 2,  Neck  uncovered  and  denuded. 


When,  ill  the  progress  of  denudation,  a volcanic  cone  began  to  show 
itself  froiii  under  the  cover  of  removed  strata,  it  would  still  for  a time  main- 
tain its  connection  with  the  sheets  of  tuff  or  of  lava  which,  when  active,  it 
had  erupted.  A number  of  examples  of  this  structure  may  lie  observed  in 
tlie  liasin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  the  degradation  of  the  surface  has 
^ E.vpiaiiation  of  Sheet  22,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Scotland,  p.  16. 
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not  yet  proceetled  so  far  as  to  isolate  the  column  of  agglomerate  or  tuff  from 
the  sheets  of  tuff  that  were  strewn  around  the  old  volcano.  In  such  eases,  the 
actual  limits  of  the  vent  are  still  more  or  less  concealed,  or  at  least  no  sharp 
line  can  he  drawn  between  the  vent  and  its  ejections.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  connection  of  a volcanic  p)ipe  with  the  materials  ejected  from  it  over 
the  surrouneling  country  I would  cite  Saline  Hill 
in  the  west  of  Fife.  That  eminence  rises  to  a 
height  of  1178  feel  above  the  sea,  out  of  a band 
of  tuff  which  can  be  traced  across  the  country 
for  fully  three  miles.  Numerous  sections  in  tlie 
water -courses  show  that  this  tuff  is  regularly 
interbedded  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series, 
so  that  the  relative  geoh)gical  date  of  its  eruption 
can  be  precisely  fixed.  (In  the  sontli  of  Saline 
Hill,  coal  and  ironstone,  worked  under  the  tuff, 
prove  that  this  p)ortion  of  the  mass  belongs  to 
the  general  sheet  of  loose  ashes  and  dust,  extend- 
ing outwards  from  the  original  cone  over  the  floor 
(.11  the  sheet  of  water  in  which  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  series  of  strata  was  being  deposited. 

But  the  central  portion  of  the  hill  is  occupied 
by  one  or  more  volcanic  pipes.  A section  across 
the  eminence  from  north-west  to  south-east  would 
probably  show  the  structure  represented  in  Fig. 

148.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Saline  Hill 
lies  another  eminence,  known  as  the  Knock  Hill, 
which  marks  the  site  of  another  eruptive  vent. 

A coal-seam  (the  Little  Parrot  or  Gas  Coal)  is 
worked  along  its  southern  base,  and  is  found  to 
plunge  down  steeply  towards  the  volcanic  rocks. 

This  seam,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  that  worked 
under  the  Saline  Hill,  but  lies  some  600  feet  below 
it.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  Knock  Hill  occupies 
the  place  of  a former  vent. 

A further  stage  of  decay  and  denudation  brings 
before  us  the  entire  severance  of  the  volcanic 
column  from  the  materials  that  were  ejected  from 
it.  An  excellent  example  of  this  isolation  of  the 
neck  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  masses  of  tuff 
and  lava  which  proceeded  from  it  is  presented  by 
the  Binn  of  Burntisland,  to  which  I have  already 
alluded.  A section  across  that  eminence  gives 
represented  in  Fig.  149.  The  dip  of  the  rocks 
pipe  at  this  locality  has  been  j)rodnced  long  after 
had  ceased.  The  arch  here  shown  is  really  the  prolongation  and  final  dis 
appearance  of  the  great  anticlinal  fold  of  which  the  Pentland  Hills  form  the 


the  geological  structure 
away  from  the  volcanic 
the  volcanic  Ydieuomena 
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axis  oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  Firtli.  But  if  we  restore  the  rocks  to  a 
horizontal,  or  approximately  horizontal  position,  we  find  the  Binn  of  Burnt- 
island rising  among  them  in  one  or  more  necks,  which  doubtless  mark 
centres  of  volcanic  activity  in  that  district.  A series  of  smaller  neck-like 
eminences  runs  for  two  miles  westward. 


Striking  as  the  forms  of  many  of  the  necks 
are,  and  much  as  their  present  conical  forms  resemble 
those  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  the  evidence 
of  extensive  denudation  proves  that  these  contours 
are  nut  the  original  outlines  of  the  Carboniferous 
vents,  but  are  in  every  case  the  result  of  prolonged 
waste.  What  we  now  see  is  a section  of  the  vol- 
canic chimney,  and  the  conical  form  is  due  to  the 
way  in  which  the  materials  filling  the  chimney  have 
yielded  to  the  forces  of  denudation. 


Vi.  ii.  BEDDED  TUFFS  AKD  LAVAS 

B -J 

I During  at  least  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  of 

•=  1 1 the  puys,  in  some  districts  or  from  certain  vents, 
I I”,  such  as  those  of  East  Fife,  Western  Midlothian, 
I f-’S  E^^tern  Linlithgowshire,  Northern  Ayrshire,  Heads 
^ .=  1 of  Ayr  and  Lower  Eskdale,  only  fine  tuff  seems  to 

0 £ have  been  thrown  out,  which  we  now  find  inter- 

1 calated  among  the  surrounding  strata.  These  erup- 

2 l|  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  long-continued  as 

I "I  those  of  the  plateaux,  never  gave  forth  such  thick 
I Tm  and  widespread  sheets  of  fragmentary  materials  a.s- 

I I those  associated  with  the  plateaux  in  East  Lothian 

■g  § and  the  north-east  of  Ayrshire.  A single  discharge' 
“I  of  ashes  seems  in  many  cases  to  have  been  the  sole 
S'  I achievement  of  one  of  those  little  volcanoes  ; at  least 
d J only  one  thin  band  of  tuff  may  be  discoverable  to 
^ mark  its  activitjL 

1 The  tuff  of  these  solitary  bands  is  seldom  coarse- 

I in  texture.  It  usually  consists  of  the  ordinary  dull 

I green  2>aste,  with  dust  and  lapilli  of  basic  pumice. 

The  local  vai’iations  in  the  tuffs  of  the  puys  generally 
arise  mainly  from  diilerenees  in  the  composition,  size 
and  numbers  of  the  included  ejected  blocks.  Gener- 
ally the  most  abundant  stones  are  pieces  of  different  diabases,  or  basalts ; 
then  come  fragments  from  the  surrounding  Carboniferous  strata,  from  older 
tuffs  and  rarely  from  rocks  of  much  deeper-seated  origin. 

Now  and  then  the  eruptions  of  tuff  have  consisted  of  extremely  fine 
volcanic  dust,  which,  mingling  'with  water,  took  the  form  of  a compact  mud- 
stone, as  in  the  case  of  the  Houston  Marls  (p.  423),  which  remind  one- 
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of  a volcanic  niiid.  Hut  in  moat  localities  the  discharge  of  tuff,  though  for 
a:  time  it  may  have  completely  obscured  the^  ordinary  contemporaneous 
sedimentation,  was  intermittent,  so  that  in  the  intervals  between  successive 
showers  of  detritus,  the  deposition  of  non-volcaiiic  sediment  went  on  as 
usual.  - Hence  it  is  that  hands  of  tufl’  whether  they  lie^  among  lavas  or 
amoncf  sedimentary  formations,  are  apt  to  contain  iiiterstratifications  of  sand- 
stone,'’shale,  limestone  or  other  detrital  deposit,  and  to  pass  insensibly  into 
these.  The  extremely  gentle  gradation  from  volcanic  uito  non-volcamc 
sediment,  and  the  occasional  re -appearance  of  thin  partings  of  tuff  bring 
vividly  before  the  mind  the  slow  dying  out  of  volcanic  energy  among  the 
Carboniferous  lagoons. 

The  comparatively  cpiiet  character  of  the  volcanic  explosions,  and  the 
conteinporaneous  undisturbed  deposition  of  sediment  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  puy  period,  are  exeinjililied  in  many  sections  throughout  the  areas 
above  enumerated,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  subseciueiit  pages. 
Two  typical  examples  may  suffice  for  this  general  statement  of  the 
characters  of  the  discharges  of  tuff  in  the  piiy-eriiptions.  In  the  Linlithgow- 
shire quarry  represented  in  Tig.  150,  where  about  ten  feet  of  strata  have 
been  exposed,  a black  shale  (1)  of  the  usual  carbonaceous  character,  so 
common  in  the  Oil-shale  series  of  this  region,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  section.  It  is  covered  liy  a bed  of  nodulai 
bluish-grey  tuff  (2)  containing  black  shale  frag- 
ments. A second  black  shale  (3)  is  succeeded 
by  a second  thin  band  of  fine  pale  yellowish 
tuff  (4).  Black  shale  (o)  again  supervenes, 
containing  rounded  fragments  of  tuff,  perhaps 
ejected  lapilli,  and  passing  up  into  a layer  of 
tuff'  (6).  It  is  evident  that  we  have  liere  a 
continuous  deposit  of  black  shale  which  was 
three  times  interrupted  by  showers  of  volcanic 
dust  and  stones.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
interruption,  the  deposition  of  the  shale  was 
renewed  and  continued,  witli  sufficient  slowness 
to  permit  of  the  segregation  of  thin  scams  and^  ^ _ 

nodules  of  clay  ironstone  round  the  decomposing  organic  remains  of  the 
muddy  bottom  "(7  )•  ^ fourth  volcanic  interlude  now  took  place,  and  the 

floor  of  the  water  was  mice  more  covered  with  tuff  (8).  But  the  old  con- 
ditions of  deposit  were  immediately  afterwards  resumed  (9);  the  muddy 
bottom  was  abundantly  peopled  with  ostracod  crustaceans  while  many 
Ashes,  whose  coprolites  have  been  left  in  the  mud,  haunted  the  locality. 
At  last,  however,  a much  more  serious  volcanic  explosion  took  place.  A 
coarse  agglomeratic  tuff  (10),  with  blocks  sometimes  nearly  three  feet  in 
diameter,  was  then  thrown  out,  and  overspread  the  lagoon. 

The  second  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  admirable  coast-section 
between  Burntisland  and  Kinglmrii,  where  the  number  of  intercalations  of 
' See  Gml.  Surv.  Memoir  of  Minburgh,  p.  45.  These  tatfs  are  further  described  on  pp.  465  et  seq. 


. 150. — Section  in  old  quarry, 
we.st  of  Wester  Ochiltree,  Lin- 
lithgowshire. Calcif'erons  Sand- 
stoue  series. 
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tuff  is  veiy  gieat.  Lesides  thicker  well-marked  bauds,  successive  in- 
numerable thill  layers  occur  there  among  the  associated  zones  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  which  separate  the  sheets  of  liasalt.  The  character  of  these 
tuff-seams  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  details  of  less  than  two  feet 
ol  rock  at  I’ettycur  Point ; — 


Tuff  ..... 
Liine.stone 

Tuff  . . . ! ’ 

Slialo  .... 

Tuff  • . . ! ! 

Shale  and  tuff  .... 

Sliale  ..... 
Limestone  .... 

Shale  full  of  volcanic  dust 

Shaly  limestone  ... 

liaminated  tufaceoms  limestone 

Limestone  in  thin  bands,  with  thin  laminie  of  tuft 

Granular  tuff  ... 

Argillaceous  limestone,  with  diffused  tuff  . 

Fine  granular  tuff 

Argillaceous  limestone,  with  diffused  tuff  . 
Laminated  limestone 

Limestone,  with  parting  of  granular  tuff  in  middle 
Tufaceous  shale  .... 
Limestone  .... 

Shaly  tuff  .... 

Laminated  limestone 
Tuff  ... 
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21 ’6.5  inches. 

Sttch-  a section  as  this  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  a long-continued 
inter  inittent  feeble  volcanic  action  during  pauses  between  successive  out- 

Irursts  of  lava..  In  such  intervals  of 
(piiescence,  the  ordinary  sediment  of  the 
lagoons  accumulated,  and  was  mixed  up 
with  the  debris  supplied  by  occasional 
showers  of  volcanic  dust.  In  this  Fife 
volcanic  series,  thin  layers  of  sandstone, 
streaked  with  remains  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous vegetation  ; beds  of  sliale  full  of 
cyprld-cases,  ganoid  scales,  and  fragmen- 

thin  l.eds  of  limestone,  and 

flro-clay,  one  foot,  wtli  it«  loM’pr  lavfirs  pressed  bflllds  of  firo-rbiv  Knm-rnvf  o^in-ivio  rxf 

<lo\vn  by  the  stone  whilo  Uie  uptW  layers  ris^  Ocuiuo  Ui  JJU.  Lid}  bU23poitlllg  SeaillS  01 

over  it,  showlii"  that  the  stone  fell  at  the  time  COal  aro  inforlonvpd  with  t-nfl* 

wheifhairthlRseaiiMvas  deposited.  Tho  firo-Hay  ’ HlLLliL.dVttl  WHO  Strata  01  tUU 

s''.";:  w'^boia  ilirmS’lwck  of  basalt.  Xow  and  then 

^ ^^scliarge  of  larger  stones  is 

seen  to  have  taken  place,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  block  many  years  ago  described  by  me  as  having  fallen  and  crnslied 
down  a still  soft  bed  of  coal  (Fig.  151).^ 

^ Ceol.  May.  vol.  i.  p.  22.  This  Fife  coast-section  is  given  in  full  at  p.  470. 


151. — Ejected  volcanic  block  in  C'arboii- 
iferous  strata,  BiiiTitislaud. 
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1 he  Fife  coast-section  from  wliicli  these  details  are  taken  supplies  almost 
endless  instances  of  the  varjdng  characters  of  the  pyroclastic  materials  of 
the  puy-eruptions.  The  very  same  cliff,  bank  or  reef  will  show  at  one  point 
an  accumulation  of  excessively  coarse  volcanic  debris  and  at  another  thin 
laminic  of  the  finest  dust  and  lapilli.  These  rapid  gradations  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  162,  which  is  taken  from  the  east  end  of  the  Kingswood 
Craig.  The  lower  part  of  the  declivity  is  a coarse  agglomerate  which  passes 
upward  into  finer  tuff. 

Besides  the  thin  partings  and  thicker  layers  of  tuff  which,  intercalated 
among  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  mark  a compara- 
tively feeble  and  intermittent  volcanic  activity,  we  meet  in  some  localities 
with  examples  where  the  puys  have  piled  up  much  thicker  accumulations  of 
fragmentary  material  without  any  intercalated  streams  of  lava,  or  inter- 
stratified  sandstone,  shale  or  limestone.  Thus  the  widespread  Houston 
marls  above  described  reach  a thickness  of  some  200  feet.  The  vents  of 
the  Saline  Hills  in  Fife  covered  the  sea-floor  with  volcanic  ashes  to  a depth 
of  several  hundred  feet.  In  the,  north  of  Ayrshire  the  first  eruptions  of  the 
puys  have  formed  a continuous  band  of  fine  tuff  traceable  for  some  1 5 miles, 
and  in  places  at  least  200  feet  thick. 

Where  volcanic  energy  reached  its  highest  intensity  during  the  time  of 
the  puys,  not  only  tuffs  but  sheets  of  lava  were  emitted,  which,  gathering 
round  the  vents,  formed  cones  or  long,  connected  banks  and  ridges.  Of 
these  there  are  four  conspicuous  examples  in  Scotland — the  hills  of 
the  Burntisland  district,  the  Bathgate  Hills,  the  ground  between  Hairy  and 
Galston  in  north  Ayrshire,  and  a broken  tract  in  Liddesdale.  Howhere 
in  the  volcanic  history  of  this  country  have  even  the  minutest  details  of 
that  history  been  more  admirably  preserved  tlian  among  the  materials 
erupted  from  puys  in  these  respective  districts. 

Lava-cones,  answering  to  solitary  tuff-cones  among  the  fragmental 
eruptions,  do  not  appear  to  liave  existed,  or,  like  some  of  those  in  the  great 
lava-fields  of  Northern  Iceland  and  AVestern  America,  must  have  beeu  mere 
small  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders  at  the  top  of  the  lava-column,  which  were 
washed  down  and  effaced  during  the  subsidence  and  entombment  of  the 
volcanic  materials.  The  lavas  never  occur  without  traces  of  fragmentary 
discharges.  Two  successive  streams  of  basalt  may  indeed  be  found  at  a 
given  locality  without  any  visible  intercalation  of  tuff,  Imt  proofs  of  the 
eruption  of  fragmental  material  will  generally  be  observed  to  occur  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  associated  with  one  or  both  of  them,  or  with 
other  lavas  above  or  below  them. 

Where  the  phenomena  of  the  puys  have  beeu  most  typically  developed, 
lavas  and  tuffs  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  with  numerous  or  oc- 
casional iuterstratiflcations  of  ordinary  sediment.  Perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  example  of  this  association  is  to  be  found  on  the  coast  between 
Burntisland  and  Kirkcaldy,  where,  out  of  a total  thickness  of  rock  which 
may  be  computed  to  be  between  1500  and  2000  feet,  it  will  probably  be  a 
fail  estimate  to  say  that  the  igneous  materials  constitute  four-fifths,  or  from 
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1200  to  1600  feet.  The  lavas  are  varieties  of  basalt  raugiiig  in  character 
from  a black  compact  columnar  to  a dirty  green  earthy  cellular  or  slaggy 
ixick.  Each  separate  How  may  be  on  the  average  about  20  or  30  feet  in 
thickness.  Columnar  and  amorphous  sheets  succeed  each  other  without  any 
interposition  of  fragmentary  material  (Fig.  l7l).  But  along  the  junctions  of 
tire  separate  flows  layers  of  red  clay,  like  the  bole  between  the  basalts  of  the 
Criant’s  Causeway,  may  frequently  be  noticed,  'fhe  characteristic  slaggy 
aspect  of  the  upper  parts  of  these  ancient  cov.Jies  is  sometimes  remarkably 
sti'ikiuw'.  The  full  details  of  this  most  interesting  section  will  be  given  in 
later  pages  (p.  470).  But  some  of  its  more  characteristic  external  features 
may  be  understood  from  the  views  which  are  presented  in  Figs.  1 52,  153, 
170,  171. 

The  general  bedded  character  of  the  volcanic  series  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  153,  which  represents  the  alternations  of  lavas  and  tufls  in  the 
Kingswood  Craig  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Burntisland.  The  harder 
basalts  will  be  seen  to  project  as  bold  crags  while  the  tuffs  and  other 
stratified  deposits  between  them  give  rise  to  grassy  slopes  and  hollows.  A 
nearer'  view  of  the  alternation  of  lavas  and  tuffs  with  non-volcanic  sedimentary 
deposits  is  supplied  in  Fig.  170,  which  is  taken  from  a part  of  the  Fife  coast  a 
little  further  to  the  east  than  the  last  illustration.  Here  one  of  the  limestones 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  is  overlain  with  shale  and  tuff,  which, 
being  easily  disintegrated,  have  been  cut  away  by  the  waves,  leaving  the 
lava  above  to  overhang  and  fall  off  in  blocks.  The  columnar  structure  of 
some  of  the  basalts  of  this  coast  is  well  brought  out  in  Fig.  l7l,  which 
shows  further  how  the  columns  sometimes  merge  into  an  amorphous  part  of 
the  same  sheet. 

These  Fife  basalts  illustrate  admirably  the  peculiarities  of  the  sheets 
of  lava  which  are  intercalated  among  the  Carboniferous  strata.  They  show 
how  easy  it  generally  is  to  discriminate  between  such  sheets  and  intrusive 
sills.  The  tnre  lavas  are  never  so  largely  crystalline,  nor  spread  out  in 
such  thick  sheets  as  the  sills ; they  are  frequently  slaggy  and  amygdaloidal, 
especially  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  the  central  portion  being  generally 
more  fine-grained  and  sometimes  porphyritic.  Where  most  highly  cellular 
they  often  decompose  into  a dull,  earthy,  dirty-green  rock.  Where  they  form 
a thick  mass  they  are  usually  composed  of  different  beds  of  varying  texture. 
Except  the  dilferences  between  the  more  compact  centre  and  the  slaggy 
layer  above  and  below,  the  bedded  lavas  do  not  ju’esent  any  marked  varia- 
tion in  compositioir  or  structure  within  the  same  sheet.  A striking  exception 
to  this  rule,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  Batligate  “ leckstone  ” already 
described.^  This  mass  forms  a continuation  of  the  great  basaltic  ridge  of 
the  Bathgate  Hills,  and  though  its  exact  relations  to  the  surrounding  strata 
are  concealed,  it  appears  to  be  an  interbedded  and  not  an  intrusive  sheet. 
Tlie  remarkable  seiiai'ation  of  its  constituent  minerals  into  an  upper,  lighter 
felspathic  layer,  and  a lower,  heavier  layer,  rich  in  olivine,  augite  and  iron- 
ores,  is  a structure  which  might  be  more  naturally  expected  to  occur  in 
' Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxix.  (1879)  p.  504. 
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a sill.  An  instance  of  its  development  in  an  undoubted  .sill  will  be 
described  fnrtlier  on.  ^Nevertheless,  if  we  follow  the  trend  ol  the  olccinic 
baud  of  the  Bathgate  Hills  southward  for  only  two  miles  beyond  the  picrite 
quarry,  we  find  in  the  Skolie  Burn  a rock  in  many  res])ects'  similar,  and 
quarried  for  the  same  ]iurpose  of  building  oven-soles.  This  “ leckstone  ” is 


Fig.  154. — Section  of  the  upper  surface  of  a diabase  (“leckstone”)  sheet,  Skolie  Burn,  south-east 

of  Bathgate. 

blue  c.alcarcous  shales  ami  thin  limestones. 


there  seen  to  be  surmounted  by  a group  of  calcareous  shales  and  thin 
limestones.  The  section  laid  bare  in  the  stream  is  represented  in  Fig.  1 o ^ . 
Immediately  above  the  diabase,  which  is  highly  cellular,  lies  a green  felspathic 
sandstone  or  shale  containing  detached  fragments  of  the  amygdaloid  toget  lei 
with  Liurjvlm  and  otlier  shells.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tins 
is  a true  interstratified  lava.^ 

Where  the  piiys  attained  their  greatest  development  in  Scotland,  they 
rose  ill  the  shallow  lagoons,  and  here  and  there  from  deeper  parts  of  the 
sea-bottom,  until  by  their  successive  discharges  of  lavas  and  tufts  they 
Gradually  built  up  piles  of  material,  whicli,  in  the  Linlithgow  and  Jiathgate 
district,  may  have  1 )eeii  nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness.  It  must  1 )e  remembered, 
however,  that  the  eruptions  took  place  in  a subsiding  area,  and  that  even  the 
thickest  volcanic  ejections,  if  the  downward  movement  kept  pace  with  the 
volcanic  activity,  need  not  have  grown  into  a lofty  volcanic  hill.  ^ Indeed 
largely  as  the  lavas  and  tuffs  bmlk  in  the  geology  of  some  parts  of  Centra 
Scotland,  tlieir  eruption  does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  interfered  witli  the 
broader  physical  changes  that  were  in  progress  over  the  whole  region.  Thus 
the  subsidence  wliicli  led  to  the  spread  of  a marine  and  limestone -making 
fauna  over  much  of  Central  Scotland  included  also  the  volcanic  districts. 
The  limestones,  formed  of  criiioids,  corals  and  other  marine  organisms, 
extended  over  the  submerged  lavas  and  tufls,  and  were  even  interstratified 
with  them. 

While  the  volcanic  materials  are  found  to  replace  locally  the  ordinary 
Carboniferous  sedimentary  strata,  it  is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  note 
that,  during  pauses  in  the  volcanic  actiidty,  while  the  subsidence  doubtless 
was ’still  going  on.  some  groups  of  sandstones,  shales  or  limestones  extended 
themselves  across  the  volcanic  ridges  so  as  to  interpose,  on  more  than  one 
1 Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Min.  xxix.  (1879),  pp.  503-507. 
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platform,  a mass  of  ordinary  sediment  between  the 
lavas  or  tnfls  already  erupted  and  those  of  suc- 
ceeding discharges,  and  thus  to  furnish  valuable 
geological  chronometers  by  wliich  to  define  the 
stratigrapliical  horizons  of  the  successive  phases  of 
volcanic  energy. 

The  volcanic  banks  or  ridges  not  improbably 
emerged  as  islets  out  of  rhe  water,  and  were  some- 
times ten  miles  or  more  in  length.  Their  materials 
were  supplied  from  many  separate  vents  along  their 
surface,  but  probably  never  attained  to  anything 
approaching  the  elevation  which  they  would  have 
reached  had  they  been  poured  out  upon  a stable 
platform.  This  feature  in  the  history  of  the  vol- 
canic ridges  is  admirably  shown  by  the  fact  just 
referred  to,  that  recognizable  stratigrapliical  horizons 
can  sometimes  be  traced  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  thickest  volcanic  accumulations.  One  of 
the  largest  areas  of  basalts  and  tuffs  connected 
with  the  puys  is  that  of  the  Linlithgow  and  Bath- 
gate Hills,  where,  as  already  remarked,  a depth  of 
some  2000  feet  of  igneous  rocks  has  been  piled 
up.  Yet  several  well-known  seams  of  stone  can 
be  traced  through  it,  such  as  the  Hnrlet  Lime- 
stone and  the  Inde.v  Limestone  (Fig.  155).  Only 
at  the  north  end,  where  the  volcanic  mass  is  thickest 
and  the  surface -exposures  of  rock  are  not  con- 
tinuous, has  it  been  impossible  to  subdivide  the 
mass  by  mapping  iutercalations  of  sedimentary 
strata  across  it.  It  would  thus  seem  that,  even 
where  the  amplest  accumulations  gathered  round 
the  puys,  they  formed  low  flat  domes,  rather  than 
prominent  hills,  wdiich,  as  subsidence  went  on  and 
the  tuff-cones  were  washed  down,  gradually  sank 
under  water,  and  were  buried  under  the  accumulat- 
ing silt  of  the  sea-floor. 

As  a detailed  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  growth  of  organically-formed  limestones 
and  the  deposit  of  ordinary  sediment  took  place 
concuirently  with  the  occasional  outflow  of  lava- 
streams  over  the  sea-bottom,  1 may  cite  the  section 
presented  in  another  Linlithgowshire  ipuirry  (Fig- 
156).  At  the  bottom  of  the  group  of  strata  there 
exposed,  a pale  amygdaloidal,  somewhat  altered 
basalt  (A)  marks  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the 
submarine  lavas  of  the  period.  Directly  over  it 
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conies  a bed  of  limestone  (11)  1 5 feet  thick,  the  lower  layers  of  which  are 
made  ii})  of  a dense  growth  of  tlie  thiii-stenimed  coral  Lithostrotion  irregularc. 
The  next  stratum  is  a band  of  dark  shale  (C) 
about  two  feet  thick,  followed  by  about  the  same 
tliickness  of  an  impure  limestone  with  shale  seams 
(1)).  The  conditions  for  coral  and  crinoid  growth 
were  evidently  not  favourable,  for  this  argilla- 
ceous limestone  was  eventually  arrested  first  by 
the  deposit  of  a dark  mud,  now  to  he  seen  in 
the  form  of  three  or  four  inches  of  a black  pyri- 
tous  shale  (E),  and  next  by  the  inroad  of  a large 
quantity  of  dark  sandy  mud  and  drift  vegetation, 
which  has  been  preserved  as  a sandy  shale  (E), 
containing  Calamites,  Proclucti,  ganoid  scales  and 
other  traces  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Einally, 
a great  sheet  of  lava,  represented  by  the  upper- 
most amygdaloid  (G),  overspread  the  area',  and 
sealed  up  these  records  of  Palaeozoic  history.^ 

Among  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  _ ^ „ 

^ ^ . . Fig.  15b.  — Seotion  iii  Wardlaw 

Carboniferous  volcanoes  mention  may,  m con-  Quarry,  Uniitiigowsiure. 

elusion,  be  made  of  the  evidence  for  the  former 

existence  of  thermal  springs  and  saline  sublimations  or  incrustations. 
Among  the  plateau-tuffs  of  North  P)erwick,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p. 
390),  a foetid  limestone  has  been  quarried,  which  bears  indications  of  having 
been  deposited  by  springs,  probablj"  in  connection  with  the  volcanic  action 
of  the  district;  'The  lower  limestones  of  Bathgate  furnish  abundant  lamime 
of  silica,  interleaved  with  calcareous  matter,  the  whole  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  siliceous  and  calcareous  springs  connected  with  the  active  puys  of 
that  district.  Some  portions  of  the  limestone  are  full  of  cellular  spaces, 
lined  with  chalcedony.'^  A saline  water  has  been  met  with  among  the 
volcanic  rocks  to  the  west  of  Linlithgow,  in  a bore  which  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  348  feet  in  these  rocks  without  reaching  their  bottom.  'The 
water  that  rose  from  the  bore-hole  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  135 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  gallon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
salt  was  originally  produced  by  incrustations  on  the  Carboniferous  lavas 
immediately  after  their  eruption,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  recent  times 
at  Vesuvius,  and  that  it  was  then  buried  under  succeeding  showers  of  tufl' 
and  streams  of  lava.'* 

SvMequent  Bidocation  of  Bedded  Lavas  and  Tuffs. — As  the  interstratified 
volcanic  materials  were  laid  down  in  sheets  at  the  surface,  they  necessarily 
behave  like  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  and  have  undergone  with  them 
the  various  curvatures  and  fractures  which  have  occurred  since  Carbon- 

' liml.  Sun.  Mevi:  “ Geology  of  Edinburgli,”  p.  58. 

■-  Ihicl.  p.  49,  ct  scq. 

■'  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  Ediii.  vol.  ix.  p.  367.  Besides  chloride  of  sodium  the  water  contained  also 
chlorides  of  calcinm,  magnesium  and  potassium,  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  .sulphate  of 
lime,  and  other  ingredients  in  minute  proportions. 
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iferous  times.  Xotwitlistaiiding  their  volcanic  nature,  they  can  he  traced 
and  mapped  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  limestones  or  sandstones.  This 
■jjerfect  conformahility  with  the  associated  stratified  rocks  is  strikingly  seen 
in  tlie  case  of  the  sheets  of  lava  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  rolcanic  ridge  ol  Linlithgowshire.  The  overlying  strata  having  lieen 


Fiu.  157.— Section  from  Linlithgow  Loeli  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 


ieino\''ed  from  their  surtace  tor  some  distance,  and  the  ground  having  been 
broken  by  faults,  these  volcanic  rocks  might  at  first  he  taken  for  irregular 
intrusive  bosses,  but  their  true  character  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  157,  where 
by  a succession  of  faults,  with  a throw  in  the  same  direction,  the  up2ier 
basalts  of  ];>onnytoun  Hill  are  graduiilly  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth. 


iii.  SILLS,  BOSSES  AND  DYKES 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Centrid  Scotland  is  the  great 
number,  and  often  the  large  size  and  extraordinary  persistence,  of  the  masses 
ot  eruptive,  more  or  less  basic  material,  which  have  been  injected  among  the 
t.  arbonilerous  stratii.  The  Jirecise  geological  age  of  these  intrusions  cannot, 
ot  course,  be  more  exactly  defined  than  by  stating  that  they  are  younger 
than  the  rocks  wdiich  they  traverse,  though  in  many  cases  their  association 
with  the  necks,  lavas  and  tuffs  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  must  be 
regiircled  as  part  of  the  Carboniferous  volcanic  phenomena. 

Sills. — With  regard  to  the  sills  I have  been  led,  for  the  following 
reasons,  to  connect  the  great  majority  of  them  with  the  puys,  though  some 
aie  certainly  of  far  later  date,  while  others  should  possibly  be  assigned 
to  the  jdateaux. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sills  obviously  connected  with  the  plateaux  are  in 
great  measure  intermediate,  or  even  somewdiat  acid  roclcs,  wdiile  those  of  the 
puy  sei'ies  are  much  more  basic.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  in  all  cases 
to  decide  to  which  series  a iiarticular  sill  should  be  assigned.  This  difficulty 
is  particularly  manifest  in  the  western  jiai’t  of  Midlothian,  where  the  plateau 
ot  that  district  exhibits  such  frequent  interru^ition,  and  where  it  often  con- 
sists only  of  a single  basaltic  sheet.  To  the  west  of  it  lie  the  abundant 
puys  wdth  their  lavas  and  tuffs,  and  between  the  two  volcanic  areas 
numerous  sills  of  dolerite  and  diabase  make  their  ap2)earaiice.  In  the 
difiiculty  of  deciding  to  which  series  these  sills  should  be  referred,  it  wall  be 
convenient  to  consider  them  with  those  of  the  puys. 
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A remarkable  illustration  of  the  contrast  in  petrographical 
between  the  typical  sills  of  the  platean.x  and  those 
of  tlie  pnys  is  furnished  by  the  chain  of  the  Campsie 
Fells,  where,  on  the  north  side,  among  the  Calciferons 
Sandstones  which  emerge  from  under  the  andesitic 
lavas  of  the  Clyde  plateau,  many  intrusive  sheets  and 
bosses  of  trachytic  material  may  be  seen,  while  on 
the  soirthern  side  come  the  great  basic  sills  wdiich, 
from  Milngavie  by  Kilsyth  to  Stirling,  run  in  the 
Carboniferous  Tdmestone  aeries  (Fig.  1 58).  A similar 
contrast  may  be  observed  in  Kenfrewshire  between 
the  trachytic  sills  below  the  plateau-lavas  south  of 
Greenock  and  the  basic  sills  above  these  lavas  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  around  Johnstone  and 
Paisley. 

In  the  second  place,  the  more  basic  sills,  as  a 
rule,  appear  on  platforms  higher  in  stratigraphical 
position  than  the  plateaux,  and  wherever  this  is 
their  position  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation  in  de- 
ciding against  their  association  with  the  older  phase 
of  volcanic  activity. 

In  the  third  place,  the  basic  sills  often  occur  in 
obvious  connection  with  the  vents  or  bedded  lavas 
and  tuffs  of  the  puy  series.  A conspicuous  example 
of  this  dependence  is  supplied  by  the  intrusive  sheets 
of  Burntisland,  underlying  the  basalts  and  tuffs  of 
that  district  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some 
of  the  vents  from  which  these  bedded  rocks  were 
erupted  (Fig.  159). 

In  the  fourth  place,  even  where  no  visible  vents 
appear  now  at  the  surface  near  the  sills,  the  latter 
generally  occupy  horizons  within  the  stratigraphical 
range  indicated  by  the  interbedded  volcanic  rocks. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  Carboniferous 
vents  were  deeply  buried  under  sedimentary  deposits, 
and  that  large  as  is  the  number  of  them  which  has 
been  exposed  by  denudation,  it  is  probably  much 
smaller  than  the  number  still  concealed  from  our 
view’.  The  sills  are  to  be  regarded  as  deep-seated 
parts  of  the  v’olcanic  protrusions,  and  they  more 
especially  appear  at  the  surface  where  the  strata 
between  which  they  w’ere  injected  crop  out  from 
under  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system.  Thus  the  remark-able  group  of  sills 
lietw’een  Kilsyth  and  Stirling  (Fig.  158)  may  cpiite 
possibly  be  connected  with  a group  of  vents  lying 
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not  far  to  the  eastward,  but  now  buried  under  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-measures.  Again,  the 
great  series  of  sills  that  gives  rise  to  such  a conspicuous  range  of  hills  in 
the  north  and  middle  of  Fife  may  liave  depended  for  its  origin  upon  the 


Fig.  159. — Section  showing  tlie  position  of  the  basic  .silk  in  relation  to  the  volcanic  series  at 

Burntisland,  Fife* 

1.  Caleiforous  Sandstoue  aeries  ; 2.  Burdieliouae  Liinestone  ; 3.  Sandstones,  shales  and  tuffs  ; 4.  Basalts  and  tuffs, 
with  intercalations  of  sandstone,  shale  and  limestone ; 5.  Agglomerate  of  the  Binn  of  Burntisland  neck  ; 6. 
Basalt  dyke ; 7.  Dyke  and  sill ; S 8 S.  Three  sills. 


efforts  of  a line  of  vents  running  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  but  now  liniied  under  the  Coal-measures.  Some  vents,  indeed,  have 
been  laid  hare  in  that  district,  such  as  the  conspicuous  groups  of  the  Saline 
Hills  and  the  Hill  of  Beath,  but  many  more  may  be  concealed  under  higher 
Carboniferous  strata  further  east. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  materials  of  which  the  sills  consist  link  them  in 
petrographical  character  with  those  that  proceeded  from  the  puys.  The 
rocks  of  the  intrusive  sheets  in  West  Lothian,  Midlothian  and  Fife  are  very 
much  what  an  examination  of  the  bedded  lavas  of  the  pnys  in  the  same 
region  would  lead  us  to  expect.  There  is,  of  course,  the  marked  textural 
difference  between  masses  of  molten  rock  which  have  cooled  very  slow!}' 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  those  which  have  solidified  with  rapidity 
at  the  surface,  the  sills  being  for  the  most  part  much  more  coarsely  crystal- 
line than  the  lavas,  and  more  uniform  in  texture  throughout,  though 
generally  finer  at  the  margins  than  at  the  centre.  There  is  likewise  the 
further  contrast  arising  from  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  volcanic 
magma  at  widely-separated  periods  of  its  extravasation.  At  the  time  when 
the  streams  oi  liasalt  flowed  out  from  the  puys  its  constitution  was  compara- 
tively basic,  in  some  localities  even  extremely  basic.  Any  sills  dating  from 
that  time  may  be  expected  to  show  an  equal  proportion  of  bases.  But 
those  which  were  injected  at  a long  subsecpient  stage  in  the  volcanic  period 
may  well  have  been  considerably  more  acid. 

In  actual  fact  the  petrograpliical  range  of  the  sills  reasonably  referable 
to  the  puy-eruptioiis  varies  from  picrito  or  limhurgite  to  dolerite  without 
olivine.  The  great  majority  of  these  slieets  in  the  liasin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
where  they  are  chiefly  displayed,  are  dolerites  (diabases),  sometimes  with,  but 
more  frequently  without,  olivine.  They  include  all  the  more  coarsely  crystal- 
line rocks  of  the  region,  though  occasionally  they  are  ordinary  close-grained 
basalts.  I'heir  texture  may  be  observed  to  bear  some  relation  to  their  mass, 
so  far  at  least  as  that,  where  they  occur  in  heels  only  two  or  three  feet  or 
yards  in  thickness,  they  are  almost  invariably  closer-gTained.  A cellular  or 
amygdaloidal  texture  is  seldom  to  he  observed  among  them,  and  never  where 
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they  are  largely  crystalline.  This  texture  is  most  often  to  be  found  in  thin 
sills  which  have  been  injected  among  carbonaceous  shales  or  coals,  These 
intrusive  sheets  are  generally  finely  cellular,  and  more  or  less  decayed 
(“  white  trap  ”). 

Differences  of  texture  may  often  be  observed  within  short  distances  in 
the  same  sill,  and  likewise  considerable  varieties  in  colour  and  composition. 
The  most  finely  crystalline  portions  are,  as  usual,  those  along  the  junction 
with  the  stratified  rocks,  the  most  crystalline  occurring  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  mass.  A diminution  in  the  size  of  the  crystalline  constituents  may 
he  traced  not  only  at  the  base,  but  also  at  the  top  of  a sheet,  or  at  any 


Fig.  160.— Sills  between  shnles  luul  sauilstoiie.s,  Homnl  Point,  Linlithgowshire. 


intermediate  portion  which  has  come  in  contact  with  a large  mass  of  the 
surrounding  rock.,  A good  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  intrusive  sheet  at 
Hound  Point  (Fig.  160),  to  the  east  of  South  Queensferry,  where  some 
layers  of  shale  have  been  involved  in  the  igneous  rock,  which  becomes 
remarkably  close-grained  along  the  junction.^  This  change  in  texture  and 
absence  of  cellular  structure  form  a well-marked  distinction  between  these 
sheets  and  those  which  have  flowed  out  at  the  surface  as  true  lava-streams. 

Some  of  the  larger  doleritic  sills  display  a somewhat  coarsely  crystalline 
texture  in  their  central  portions,  and  occasionally  present  a notable 
micropegmatitic  aggregate,  which  plays  the  part  of  interstitial  substance 
enclosing  the  other  minerals.  Mr.  Teall  has  referred  to  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  structure  in  the  coarser  parts  of  the  Whin  Sill  of  the  north  of 
England.^  It  occurs  also  in  a marked  degree  in  the  Eatho  sill  and  in  some 
portions  of  the  great  doleritic  sill  of  which  the  crags  of  Stirling  form  a part.® 
But  beside  the  differences  in  texture,  mainly  due  to  varyimi  rates  of 
cooling,  the  sills  sometimes  exhibit  striking  varieties  of  composition  in  the 
same  mass  of  rock.  These  variations  are  more  especially  noticeable  amono- 
the  larger  sills,  and  particularly  where  the  material  is  most  markedly  basia 
The  special  type  of  differentiation,  so  noticeable  in  the  Bathgate  diabase  and 
picrite  mass  already  alluded  to,  is  likewise  well  exhibited  in  an  intrusive 
slieet  or  group  of  sheets,  recently  exposed  at  Baruton,  in  the  cuttiim  of  a 
railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Cramond  ^ (Fig.  1 61).  The  intrusive  nature'of  the 

■ See  Hay  Cunningham's  “ Ess.ay,”  p.  66,  and  plate  ix. ; and  Geol.  Survey  Meimir  on  “ Geology 
of  Edinburgh,”  p.  114.  ^ British  Petrography,  p.  208.  “ 

® Sir.  H.  AV.  Honokton.  Quart.  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  li.  (1895),  p.  482. 

■*  This  rock  lias  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Goodehild,  Trans.  Geol  Soc 
Edin.  vi.  (1893)  pp.  297,  301,  and  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Monekton,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol  Soc  1 (1894) 
VOL.  1 . 2 G 
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several  bands  of  igneous  rock  wliich  occur  here  is  made  quite  evident  by  the 
alteration  they  have  produced  upon  the  shales  with  which  they  have  come 
in  contact.  It  is  the  uppermost  and  most  extensive  of  tliese  sills  whicli 
specially  deserves  notice,  for  the  differentiation  of  its  constituents.  It 
stretches  along  the  cutting  for  several  hundred  yards  at  ari  angle  of  dip  of 
about  15°.  At  the  western  or  upper  part  of  the  mass  its  actual  contact 
with  the  superincumbent  sedimentary  strata  is  not  visible,  but  as  the 
igneous  rock  is  there  a good  deal  finer  in  grain  than  elsewhere,  its  upper 
surface  cannot  be  many  feet  distant.  The  upper  visible  portion  is  a light 


161. — Section  of  Sill,  (Jraniond  Kaihvay,  Barutoii,  near  Edinburgh. 

1.  Raked  sliale ; 2.  Sill  of  very  felspatliic  dolm-lte  about  nine  feet  thick  ; 3.  Raked  shale,  ci^ht  inches  : 4.  Dolerite 
sl)Owin<^  chilled  line-graincjl  etlge  and  ailhering  llriiily  to  the  shale  below;  it  rapidly  passes  up  into  (5)  Picrite 
with  wliite  felspathic  veins  (0);  7.  Junction  of  picrite  and  dolerite*  with  a similar  vein  along  the  line  of 
contact ; S.  I./£irgo  globular  body  of  dolerite  enclosing  a mass  of  picrite. 


well-crystallized  dolerite  with  a rudely  bedded  structure,  the  planes  dipping 
westwards  at  15°.  About  20  or  30  feet  below  the  upper  visible  termination 
of  the  mass,  the  dark  ferro-magiiesian  minerals  begin  rapidly  to  increase  in 
relative  proportion  to  the  pale  felspar,  and  the  rock  consequently  becomes 
dark-greenish  brown.  The  change  is  particularly  noticeable  in  certain 
bands  which  run  parallel  witli  the  general  dip.  There  is  no  definite  line 
between  the  pale  and  dark  body  of  the  rock,  the  two  graduating  into  each 
other  and  the  darker  part  becoming  deeper  in  colour,  heavier  and  more 
decomposing,  until  it  becomes  a true  typical  picrite.  Even  in  this  ultra-basic 
portion  the  same  rude  bedding  or  banding  may  be  observed. 

\eins  in  which  felspar  predominates  over  the  darker  minerals  traverse 
the  rock,  sometimes  parallel  with  the  bedding,  sometimes  across  it.  They 
vary  from  less  than  an  inch  to  a foot  in  width,  sometimes  dividing  and 
enclosing  parts  of  the  surrounding  mass.  But  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
contemporaneous  with  the  sill  itself,  and  not  long  subsequent  injections,  is 
sliovvn  by  the  way  in  which  the  dark  ferro-niagnesian  minerals  project  from 
the  picrite  into  the  veins  and  lock  the  two  together. 

But  besides  these  injections,  which  doubtless  represent  the  last  and 
more  acid  portions  of  tlie  magma  injected  into  the  basic  parts  before  the 
final  consolidation  of  the  whole,  there  are  to  be  observed  irregular  concre- 
tionary patches,  of  similar  character  to  the  veins,  distributed  through  the 
picrite.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  its  base  the  sill  becomes  a coarse 
dolerite  round  which  the  picrite  is  wrapjied,  and  which  encloses  a detached 
portion  of  that  rock. 

It  is  deserving  of  note  that  while  the  ultra -liasic  portion  descends 
almost  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sill,  the  lowest  five  feet  show  the  same 

« 

p.  39.  Mr.  Goodcliild  recognized  the  occurrence  of  picrite,  and  Mr.  Monckton  has  described  tli® 
succession  of  rocks,  and  given  a diagram  of  tliem. 
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change  as  occurs  at  the  t(jp  of  the  mass.  There  the  felspar  rapidly  begins 
to  predominate  over  the  darker  minerals,  and  the  dolerite  into  which  the 
rock  passes  shows  a fine-grained  margin  adhering  firmly  to  the  shales  on 
which  it  rests.  This  lower  doleritic  band,  showing  as  it  does  the  effect  of 
chilling  upon  its  under  surface,  may  he  duo  to  more  rapid  cooling  and 
crystallization,  while  in  the  overlying  parts  the  mass  remained  sufficiently 
mobile  to  allow  of  a separation  of  the  heavier  minerals  from  the  felspars, 
which  appear  in  predominant  quantity  towards  the  top.  It  must  he  frankly 
admitted,  however,  that  we  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  separation  of  ingredients  in  a few  sills,  while  they  were  entirely 
absent  or  non-efficient  in  most  of  them. 

The  intrusive  character  of  the  Carhoniferous  sills  of  Central  Scotland 
and  their  contact-metamorphism  have  been  fully  described,  and  some  of 
them  have  become,  as  it  were,  “ household  words  ” in  geology.^  Exposed  in 
so  many  fine  natural  sections  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  they  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  geologists,  and  furnished  a battle-ground  on  which 
many  a conflict  took  place  between  the  Phitonist  and  Xeptunist  champions 
at  the  heginniug  of  the  present  century. 

As  the  sills  frequently  lie  in  even  sheets  perfectly  parallel  with  the 
bedding  of  the  strata  between  which  they  have  been  injected,  care  is  required 
ill  some  cases  to  establish  that  they  are  of  intrusive  origin.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  tests  for  this  jiurpose  is  fumished  l>y  the  alteration  they 
produce  among  the  strata  through  which  they  have  made  their  way, 
whether  these  lie  above  or  below  theni.  The  strata  are  sometimes  crumpled 
up  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  considerable  pressure.  They  are  occa- 
sionally broken  into  fragments,  though  this  may  have  been  due  rather  to 
the  effects  of  gaseous  explosions  than  to  the  actual  protrusion  of  melted 
rock.  But  the  most  frequent  change  superinduced  upon  them  is  an 
induration  which  varies  greatly  in  amount  even  along  the  edge  of  the  same 
intrusive  sheet.  Sandstones  are  hardened  into  quartzite,  breaking  with  a 
smooth  clear  glistening  fractui'e.  Coals  are  converted  into  a soft  sooty 
substance,  sometimes  into  anthracite.  Limestones  acquire  a crystalline 
saccharoid  structure.  Shales  pass  generally  into  a kind  of  porcellanite,  but 
occasionally  exhibit  other  types  of  contact-nietaniorphism.  Thus  below  the 
thick  pici’ite  sill  at  Barnton,  near  Edinburgh,  the  shales  have  assumed  a 
finely  concretionary  structure  by  the  appearance  in  them  of  spherical  pea-like 
aggregates. 

Another  proof  of  intrusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  sills 
catch  up  and  completely  enclose  portions  of  the  overlying  strata.  The 
well-known  examples  on  Salisbury  Crags  (Eig.  162)  are  paralleled  by  scores 
of  other  instances  in  different  parts  of  the  same  region. 

^Moreover,  sills  do  not  always  remain  on  the  same  horizon ; that  is, 

1 See,  for  iustaiice,  llaolaveii’s  Geoloc/y  of  Fife  and  ilie.  Lolhians,  1839  ; Hay  Cunningham’s 
Essay,  previously  cited  ; Oe.oloyiml  Survey  Memoir  on.  the  Geology  of  Edmbnryh  (Slieet  32),  1861  ; 
Mr.  Allport,  Quart.  Joiirn.  C'col.  Soc.  vol.  xxx.  (1874)  p.  553  ; Teall,  BriUsh  Fetrography,  p.  1S7  ; E. 
Steelier,  Cmitartorscheimingcn  an  schoitischen  Olitindiahusen,  Tschennak’s  Miiieralog.  Miitheil.  vol. 
ix.  (1887)  p.  145  ; Froc.  Boy.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xv.  (1888)  p.  160. 
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between  the  same  strata.  They  may  lie  observed  to  steal  across  or  break 
through  the  beds,  so  as  to  lie  successively  between  difierent  layers,  iso 
more  instructive  example  of  this  relation  on  a small  scale  could  be  cited 

than  that  of  the  intrusive  sheet  which  has 
lieen  laid  open  in  the  Dodhead  Limestone 
Quarry,  near  Burntisland.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  163),  this  rock 
breaks  tlirough  the  limestone  and  then  spreads 
out  among  the  overlying  shales,  across  whicli 
it  passes  obli(][uely. 

Among  the  larger  sills  this  transgressive 
character  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  manifested 
on  a great  scale.  Thus,  along  the  important 
licit  of  intrusive  rocks  tliat  runs  from  Kilsyth 
to  iStirling,  the  Hurlet  Limestone  lies  in  one 
„ . _ . , . . , place  below,  in  another  above,  the  invading 

cio.siiig  and  seudiiig  threads  into  m^ss,  blit  111  the  intervening  grouiid  has  been 

engulphed  in  it.  Similar  eviileuce  of  the 
widely  separate  horizons  occupied  by  different 
parts  of  the  same  sill  is  supplied  at  Kilsyth,  wliere  the  intrusive  sheet 
lies  about  70  or  80  fathoms  below  the  Index  Limestone,  while  at  Croy,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  it  actually  passes  above  that  seam.^ 

Other  interesting  evidence  of  the  intrusive  nature  of  the  Carboniferous 
dolerite  sills  of  Central  Bcotland  is  supplied  by  the  internal  modifications 
which  the  eruptive  rock  has  undergone  by  contact  with  the  strata  between 
which  it  has  been  thrust.  These  alterations,  thougli  partlj-  visible  to  the 


portions  of  sliale,  Salisbury  Crags, 
Eiliiihurgli. 


Fig.  163. — Intrusive  sheet  invading  limestone  and  sfiale,  Dodhead  Quarry,  near  Burntisland. 


naked  eye,  are  best  studied  in  thin  slices  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Tracing  the  variations  of  an  intrusive  dolerite  outwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  rocks  which  it  has  invaded,  we  perceive  change  first  in  the  augite.  The 
large  crystals  and  kernels  of  that  mineral  grow  smaller  until  they  pass  into 
a granulated  form  like  that  characteristic  of  basalts.  Tlie  large  plates  and 

^ Explanation  of  Sheet  31,  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  §§  43  and  83. 
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amorphous  patches  ot  titaniferous  iron  or  magnetite  give  place  to  minute 
particles,  whicli  tend  to  group  themselves  into  long  cluh-shaped  bodies.  Ihe 
labradorite  continues  but  little  affected,  except  that  its  prisms,  though  as 
defined,  may  not  be  quite  so  large.  The  interstitial  glassy  groundmass  remains 
in  much  the  same  condition  and  relative  amount  as  in  the  centre  ol  the  rock. 

Along  the  line  of  contact,  wliile  the  dolerite  becomes  exceedingly  close- 
grained,  its  felspar  crystals  are  still  quite  distinct  even  up  to  the  very  edge. 
But  they  become  fewer  in  relative  numlier,  and  still  smaller  in  size,  though 
an  occasional  prism  two  or  three  millimetres  in  length  may  occur.  They 
retain  also  their  sharpness  of  outline,  and  their  comparative  freedom  from 
enclosures  of  any  kind.  They  tend  to  range  themselves  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  contact-rock.  The  augite  exists  as  a finely  graiudar  pale  green 
substance,  which  might  at  first  be  taken  for  a glass,  but  it  gives  the  charac- 
teristic action  of  augite  with  polarized  light.  It  is  intimately  mixed  through 
the  clear  glass  of  the  groundmass,  which  it  far  exceeds  in  quantity.  The 
iron  oxides  now  appear  as  a fine  granular  dust,  which  is  frequently  aggre- 
gated into  elongated  club-shaped  objects,  as  if  round  some  inner  pellucid  or 
translucent  mierolito.  In  patches  throughout  the  field,  however,  the  oxides 
take  the  form  of  a geometrically  perfect  network  of  interlacing  rods.  This 
beautiful  structure,  described  and  figured  by  Zirkel  and  others,^  is  never  to 
be  seen  in  any  of  the  dolerites,  except  close  to  the  line  ot  contact  with  the 
surrounding  rocks.  It  occurs  also  in  some  ot  the  dykes.  I ha's  e not 
succeeded  in  detecting  any  microlites  in  the  sandstones  at  the  edge  of  a 
dolerite  sheet,  though  I have  had  many  slices  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

AVhere  one  of  the  dolerite  sills  has  invaded  sandstone,  there  is  usually 
a tolerably  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  rocks,  though  it  is 
seldom  easy  to  procure  a hand-specimen  showing  the  actual  contact,  for  the 
stone  is  apt  to  break  along  the  juncthm-line.  Where,  however,  the  rock 
traversed  by  the  igneous  mass  is  argillaceous  shale,  we  may  find  a thorough 
welding  of  the  two  substances  into  each  other.  In  such  cases  the  dolerite  at 
the  actual  contact  becomes  a dark  opaque  rock,  which  in  thin  slices  under 
the  microscope  is  found  to  be  formed  ot  a mottled  or  curdled  segregation 
of  exceedingly  minute  black  grains  and  hairs  in  a clear  glassy  matrix,  in 
which  the  augite  and  felspar  are  not  individualized.  But  even  in  this 
tachylyte-like  rock  perfectly  formed  and  very  sharply  defined  crystals  of 
triclinic  felspar  may  be  observed  ranging  themselves  as  usual  parallel  to  the 
bounding  surfaces  of  the  rock.  These  characters  are  well  seen  in  the 
contact  of  tlie  intrusive  sheet  of  dolerite  with  shale  and  sandstone  at  Hound 
Point  (Fig.  160). 

Another  instructive  example  is  furnished  by  the  small  threads  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  dolerite  of  Salisbury  drags,  and  traverse  enclosed  fragments  of 
shale  (Fig.  162).  Some  of  these  miniature  dykes  are  not  more  tlian  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may  therefore  easily  be  included,  together 
with  part  of  the  surrounding  rock,  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  dolerite 
in  these  ramifications  assumes  an  exceedingly  fine  texture.  The  felspar  is  the 

^ Uikroskoinsclm  Beschaffenlieii  dev  Mmeralien  und  GesUine,  p.  273  ; \ ogelsaiig’s  Krystalliten. 
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only  iiiiiieral  distinctly  formed  into  definite  crystals.  It  occurs  in  prisms  of  an 
eail^y  consolidation,  sometimes  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  therefore  readily 
recognizable  by  tire  naked  eye.  These  prisms  are  perfecth'  shaped,  contain 
ahnndant  twin  lamelhe,  and  show  enclosures  of  the  iron  of  tire  base.  They 
had  been  already  completely  formed  at  the  time  of  injection;  for  occasion- 
ally they  may  he  observed  projecting  beyond  tlie  wall  of  the  vein  into  the 
adjacent  shale  or  sandstone,  and  they  have  ranged  themselves  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  vein.^  The  black  ground,  from  which  these  large  well-defined 
crystals  stand  out  prominently,  consists  of  a devitrified  glass,  rendered  dark 
by  the  multitude  of  its  enclosed  black  opaque  microlites.  These  are  very 
minute  grains  and  rudely  feathered  rods,  with  a tendency  to  group  them- 
selves here  and  there  into  forms  like  portions  of  the  rhombohedral  skeletons 
of  titamferous  iron.  So  thoroughly  fused  and  liquid  has  the  dolerite  been  at 
the  time  of  its  injection,  that  little  threads  of  it,  less  than  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  consisting  of  the  same  dark  base,  with  well-defined  felspars,  may 
be  seen  isolated  within  the  surrounding  sedimentary  rock.  Minute  grains 
and  rounded  portions  of  the  latter  may  also  be  noticed  in  the  marginal  parts 
of  the  dolerite. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  specimens  taken  from  the  edge  of  an  intrusive 
sheet,  where  the  rock  has  rapidly  cliilled  and  solidified,  represent  to  us  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  history  ot  the  whole  mass  than  specimens  taken  from 
its  central  portions.  In  fact,  a aeries  of  samples  collected  at  short  intervals 
from  the  outer  contact  to  the  inner  mass  shows,  as  it  were,  the  successive 
stages  in  the  consolidation  of  the  molten  rock. 

From  the  ol  )servations  just  described,  it  appears  that  the  triclinic 
felspars  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  large  definite  crystals  before  any  of 
the  other  minerals.  These  felspars  already  existed  when  the  molten  mass 
forced  its  way  among  the  shales,  for  they  can  be  seen  lyiiTg  with  their  long 
axes  parallel  to  the  surface  ol  shale,  precisely  as,  in  the  weil-knowm  flow- 
structures,  they  liehave  round  a large  crystal  embedded  in  the  heart  of  a 
rock.  A few  feet  from  whore  the  consolidation  was  not  so  rapid,  the  iron 
oxides  have  grouped  themselves  into  incipient  crystalline  forms  and  skeleton 
crystals ; the  felspar  crystals  abundantly  occur,  and  the  augite  has  been  left 
in  the  finely  granular  condition.  Still  further  towards  the  interior  of  the 
mass,  the  normal  character  of  the  dolerite  is  gradually  assumed." 

Tlio  infnsibility  of  tlie  felspar  was  well  shown  iu  some  experiments  on  the  rocks  of  the 
neighbourhopil  of  Eilinbnrgh,  made  at  my  roqnest  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Mar.sden,  who  subjected  some  of 
lesc  rooks  to  fu.sion  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Uuivcr.sity  of  Edinburgh.  Microscopic  sections  were 
pieparoJ  ot  the  products  obtained.  The  basalt  of  Lion's  Hannch  i.s  peculiarly  instinctive.  Its 
laigc  labriidorito  cry.stals  have  resisted  the  intense  white  heat  which,  continued  for  four  hours,  has 
reduced  the  rest  of  the  minerals  to  a perfect  glass.  We  can  thus  well  understand  how  large 
c ennite  crystals  of  felspar  should  have  survived  or  ajipeared  in  dykes  and  veins  while  the  rock 
wa,s  still  thorougldy  liquid.  The  glass  obtained  from  the  Lion’s  Haunch  rock  is  of  a honey- 
ye  low,  and  contains  translucent  tufted  microlites.  The  iron  form.s  beautiful  dendritic  films  in 
the  cracks.  Altogether,  the  glass  presents  a strong  resemblance  to  the  palagonitic  substance  so 
abundant  among  the  lapilli  in  the  tuffs  of  the  vents. 

detailed  investigation  of  the  contact  phenomena  of  the  Carboniferous 
doleritic  sills  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  see  the  papers  by  Dr.  Steelier,  quoted 
on  p.  451. 


Fii;.  164.— Si)lR'roidal  wuatUciiiig  of  dolerito  sill,  quarry  east  of  North  Queeusferry,  Kile, 
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Where  a sill  has  been  injected  among  carbonaceous  shales  and  coals  it 
has  undergone  great  alteration  al'oug  the  contact,  and  if  the  sheet  is  only  a 
few  inches  or  feet  thick,  the  change  extends  throughout  its  whole  mass. 
Black  liasalts  and  dolerites,  in  such  circumstances,  pass  into  a substance 
like  a white  or  pale  yellow  clay,  which  at  first  might  he  mistaken  for  some 
band  of  fireclay  intercalated  among  the  other  sediments.  But  evidence  of 
actual  intrusion  may  usually  be  found,  as  wlrere  the  igneous  rock  has  caught 
up  or  broken  through  the  adjacent  strata,  besides  altering  them.  Such 
white  traps,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  long  been  familiar  iir  the  coal- 
fields of  Scotland  and  Central  England. 


As  a good  illustration  of  the  behaviour  of  such  thin  sills  among 

carbonaceous  shales  I give  here  a section 
(Fig.  165)  exposed  in  the  old  limestone 
quarry  of  Hillhouse,  south  of  Linlithgow. 
At  the  bottom  lies  the  Hurlet  Limestone 
which  has  once  been  extensively  mined 
at  this  locality.  Abov’e  it  comes  a 
group  of  black  shale.s  which  in  turn  are 
surmounted  by  a sheet  of  beautifully 
columnar  liasalt.  The  shales  seem  at 
first  sight  to  include  two  layers  of  pale 
fireclay,  each  only  a few  inches  in  thick- 
Fig.  165.— Two  thin  sills  of  “Wiiite  Traji  ” ness.  Closer  inspection,  however  will 

Quarry,  Linlithgow.  are  really  sills  which,  thougil  on  the 

parallel  with  the  bedding  of  the 
shale,  may  be  seen  to  cut  across  it,  and 
even  at  one  place  to  send  a finger  into  it.  The  upper  example  may  also 
be  obseived  to  diminish  rapidly  in  thickness  in  one  direction. 

The  dimensions  of  the  sills  vary  within  tolerably  wide  limits.  Although 
here  and  there  the  injected  material  dwindles  down  to  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness,  running  away  even  into  threads,  it  more  usually  forms  sheets  of 
considerable  depth.  The  rock  of  Salisbury  Crags,  for  example,  is  fully  150 
feet  thick  at  its  maximum.  That  of  Corstorphine  Hill  is  probably  about 
•350  feet.  The  great  sheet  which  runs  among  the  lower  limestones  from 
Kilsyth  by  Denny  to  Stirling  has  been  bored  through  to  a depth  of  276 
feet,  but  as  tlie  bore  started  on  the  rock,  and  not  in  overlying  strata,  some 
addition  may  need  to  be  made  to  that  thickness. 


The  spheroidal  weathering  so  characteristic  of  basic  eruptive  rocks  is 
nowhere  more  characteristically  displayed  than  among  the  great  doleritic 
sills  of  the  liasin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  As  an  illustration  of  tliis  structure 
an  example  is  taken  here  from  tlie  large  sheet  at  Korth  Oueeusferry 
(Fig.  164). 

AVIiile  one  is  struck  with  the  great  size  and  extent  of  some  of  the  sills 
connected  with  the  puys,  as  compared  with  tlie  small  and  local  sheets 
underneath  tlie  jdateaux,  tliere  is  a further  fact  regarding  them  that 

O O 


Fig.  16(i.— Dyke  cutting  tlie  agglomerate  of  a neck.  Biiiii  of  Bunitislaud. 
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esen  es  remark  their  capricious  distribution.  Their  occurrence  seems  to 
lave  tittle  or  no  relation  to  the  measure  of  volcanic  energy  as  manifested 
m superhcial  eruptions.  Thus  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire,  where  a long 
band  ot  lavas  and  tulfs,  pointing  to  vigorous  activity,  lies  at  the  top  of  the 
karboniterous  Limestone  series,  and  where  the  strata  underneath  it  are 
abundantly  exposed  at  the  surface,  the  sills  occur  as  thin  and  inconstant 
bands  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  district  only.  The  bedded 
avas  and  tuffs  at  the  head  of  the  Slitrig  Water  have  no  visible  accompani- 
ment  ol  sills.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Burntisland 
f m ^ proportion  to  the  amount  of  bedded  lavas  and 

u s,  while  in  the  Bathgate  and  Linlithgow  district,  where  the  superficial 

eruptions  were  especially  vigorous  and  prolonged,  the  sills  are  of  trifling- 
extent.  ” 

It  would  seem  from  these  facts  tliat  the  extent  to  which  the  crust  of 
the  eartli  round  a volcanic  orifice  is  injected  with  molten  rock,  in  the  form 
of  intrusive  sheets  between  the  strata,  does  not  depend  upon  the  energy  of 
tie  volcano  as  gauged  by  its  superficial  outpourings,  but  on  otlier  considera- 
tions not  quite  apixarent.  Possibly,  the  more  effectively  volcanic  energy 
expelling  materials  from  the  vent,  the  less  opportunity  was 
attorded  for  subterranean  injections.  And  if  the  protrusion  of  the  sills  took 
place  after  the  vents  were  solidly  sealed  up  with  agglomerate  or  lava,  it 
vvoii  d doubtless  often  be  easier  for  the  impelled  magma  to  open  a way  for 
Itself  laterally  between  the  bedding-planes  of  the  strata  than  verticallv 
througli  the  thick  solid  crust.  The  size  and  extent  of  the  siUs  may  thus 
be  a record  of  the  intensity  of  this  latest  pliase  of  the  volcanic  eruptions 


^ Losses.  The  rounded,  oval  or  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  igneous  rock 
included  under  this  head  are  found  in  some  cases  to  be  only  denuded  domes 
ot  sills,  as,  for  example,  in  the  apparently  isolated  patches  in  the  oil-shale 


Fi(i.  167.— Boss  of  diabase  cutting  the  Burdieliouse  Limestone  and  sending  sills  and  veins  into  the 
overlying  shales.  Railway  cutting,  West  Quarr}-,  East  Calder,  Midlothian. 

I . Burdiehonsc  LiinestoiiB  ; 2.  Shales  ; S.  Diabase. 


district  of  Linlithgowshire,  which  have  been  found  to  unite  under  ground. 
(Compare  lig.^  157).  In  other  instances,  bosses  possilily,  or  almost  certainly, 
mark  the  position  of  volcanic  funnels,  as  at  the  Castle  Bock  of  Edinburgh, 
Duiiearn  Hill,  Burntisland,  and  Galabraes,  near  Bathgate.  But  many 
examples  occur  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  exposed  ends  of  irregular 
bodies  of  molten  material  which  has  been  protruded  upwards  into  the 


Fifi.  168. — Side  of  eoliimnai-  lia,«alt-dyke  in  tlie  .same  agglomerate  a.s  in  Fig.  166. 
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Carboniferous  formations.  The  area  between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow 
and  the  hills  of  the  north  of  Fife  furnish  many  examples. 

Jhe  connection  between  bosses  and  intrusive  sheets  is  instructively 
exhibited  in  a railway  cutting  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  section 
shown  in  Fig.  1G7  may  lie  seen.  In  the  space  of  a few  yards  no  fewer 
than  four  distinct  bands  of  diabase  traverse  the  shale,  thickening  rapidly 
in  one  direction  and  uniting  with  a large  boss  of  more  coarsely  crystalline 
material.  Such  connections  must  exist  in  all  sills,  for  tlie  materiafinjected 
as  a sheet  between  stratified  formations  cannot  but  be  united  to  some  column, 
dyke  or  irregular  protrusion  which  descends  to  the  parent  magma  in  the 
interior.  But  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  geologist  is  permitted  to  see  them. 

Dykes  take  a comparatively  unimportant  place  in  the  eruptive 
phenomena  of  the  puys.  They  occur  in  some  ■ numbers,  but  on  a small 
scale,  among  the  tuff  vents,  and  there  they  can  without  much  hesitation  be 


Eio.  169.  Dyke  rising  tlirougli  the  Hurlet  Limestone  and  its  overlying  sliale.s. 

Quarry,  Linlitligow.shire. 


Silvennine 


set  down  as  part  of  the  phenomena  of  eruption  through  these  pipes.  The 
Binn  of  Burntisland,  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  this  Chapter, 
may  again  be  cited  as  a tj^iical  vent  for  the  display  of  this  series  of  dykes 
(Figs.  149  and  159).  Two  additional  illustrations  from  this  locality  are 
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here  given.  In  I’ig.  166  a dyke  of  compact  black  basalt  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand  running  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  agglomerate.  Some  of  these 
dykes  are  distinctly  columnar,  the  columns  diverging  from  the  walls  on  each 
side.  Where  the  encasing  agglomerate  has  been  removed  by  the  weather, 
the  side  of  the  dyke  presents  a reticulated  network  of  prism-ends.  A 
narrow  basalt-dyke  of  this  character  near  the  top  of  the  Bimi  vent  is 
represented  in  Fig.  168. 

But  dykes  also  occur  apart  from  vents  and  without  any  apparent 
relation  to  these.  They  are  sometimes  associated  with  sills  and  bosses  in 
such  a manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  these  forms  of  injected 
material  belong  to  one  connected  series  of  intrusions.  Among  the  Bathgate 
Hills,  for  example,  from  which  I have  already  cited  instances  of  sills  and  a 
boss,  the  section  represented  in  Fig.  169  occurs.  Tet  in  this  same  district 
there  is  a group  of  large  east  and  west  dykes  which  cut  all  the  othei  rocks 
including  the  bedded  lavas  and  tufls,  and  must  he  ot  later  date  than  the 
highest  part  of  the  Coal-measures  (Fig.  155). 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  dykes  which  rise  through  the 
Carboniferous  formations  at  a distance  from  any  iuterbedded  sheets  of  lava 
and  tnff,  or  from  anj'  recognizable  vent.  The  south-east  and  north-west 
dy^kes.  increasing  in  number  as  they  go  westward,  and  attaining  a prodigious 
development  in  the  great  volcanic  area  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides, 
are  probably  of  Tertiary  date.’-  Others  may  possibly  be  Permian,  while  a 
certain  number  may  reasonably  he  looked  upon  as  Carboniferous.  In  petro- 
graphical  characters  the  latter  resemble  the  dolerites  and  basalts  (diabases) 
of  the  finer-grained  sills. 

' These  are  fully  described  iu  Chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PUTS  OF  SCOTLAND 

The  Basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth — North  Ayrshire — Liddesdale. 

Though  many  of  the  geological  details  of  each  of  the  Scottish  districts  of 
Puys  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
describe  in  connected  sequence  the  structure  and  geological  history  of  a 
few  typical  areas.  By  far  the  fullest  and  most  varied  record  of  this  phase 
of  volcanic  activity  has  been  preserved  in  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ; 
but  the  north  of  Ayrshire  and  tlie  district  of  Liddesdale  furnish  also  many 
interesting  characteristics. 

1.  BASIN  OF  THE  FIRTH  OF  FORTH 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
development  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  this  district.' 
LIsewhere  throughout  Scotland  the  Cement-stone  group  and  the  plateau 
lavas  are  immediately  overlain  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  But 
in  the  basin  of  tlie  Firth  of  Forth  a varied  succession  of  strata,  more  than 
3000  feet  in  thickness,  intervenes  between  the  Cement-stones  and  the 
Hurlet  Limestone.  The  lower  portion  of  this  thick  mass  of  sediment  may 
represent  a part  of  the  Cement-stone  group  of  other  districts,  but  even  ii 
some  deduction  is  made  on  this  account  there  remain  many  hundred  feet  of 
stratified  deposits,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  stratigraphical 
equivalent  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  The  distinguishing  features  of  this  series 
of  strata  are  the  thick  zones  of  white  sandstone,  with  occasional  bands  of 
fine  conglomerate,  tlie  abundant  seams  of  dark  shale,  often  highly  carbonaceous 
(oil-shales),  the  cyprid  limestones  and  the  seams  of  coal.  Such  an  association 
of  deposits  may  indicate  a more  humid  climate  and  more  varied  conditions 
of  denudation  and  deposition  than  are  presented  by  the  typical  Cement-stones. 
The  muddy  floor  of  the  shallow  water  must,  in  many  places,  have  supported  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  which  is  preserved  in  occasional  seams  and 

^ See  Maclareu  s “Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lotliiaiis,”  the  3Icnioirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
ScoUnml,  on  Sheets  31  and  32,  and  my  Memoir,  already  cited,  Trans.  Itov.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xxix. 
(1879)  13.  437. 
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streaks  of  coal.  Numerous  epiphytic  ferns  grew  on  the  subaerial  stems  and 
branches  of  the  lycopodiaceous  trees.  Large  coniferae  clothed  the  higher 
grounds,  from  which  the  streams  brought  down  copious  supplies  of  sediment, 
and  whence  a flood  now  and  then  transported  huge  prostrate  trunks  of  pine. 
In  the  lagoons  animal  life  abounded.  Cyprids  swarmed  to  such  a degree  as 
to  form  by  their  accumulated  remains  bands  of  limestone,  which  in  the  well- 
known  Burdiehouse  seam  sometimes  attain  a thickness  of  70  feet.  Fishes 
of  many  genera  haunted  the  waters,  for  their  scales,  bones  and  coprolites  are 
found  in  profusion  among  the  shales  and  limestones. 

When  the  puys  began  their  activity,  this  district  was  gradually  d(;tted 
over  with  little  volcanic  cones.  iVt  the  same  time  it  was  affected  by  the 
general  movement  of  slow  subsidence  which  embraced  all  Central  Scotland. 
Cone  after  cone,  more  or  less  effaced  by  the  waters  which  closed  over  it,  was 
carried  down  and  buried  under  the  growing  accumulation  of  sediment.  New 
vents,  however,  continued  to  be  opened  elsewhere,  throwing  out  for  a time 
their  showers  of  dust  and  stones,  and  then  lapsing  into  cpiiescence  as  they 
sank  into  the  lagoon.  Two  groups  of  volcanoes  emitted  streams  of  lava  and 
built  up  two  long  volcanic  ridges — those  of  Fife  and  West  Lothian. 

The  occasional  presence  of  the  sea  over  the  area  is  well  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  thin  bands  of  limestone  or  shale,  containing  such  fossils  as 
species  of  Ortlwccras,  Bellerophon  and  Hiscina,  which  sullice  to  prove  the 
strata  to  be  stratigraphieal  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Limestone  shale,  and 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England  (Fig.  170).  Yet  the 
general  estuarine  or  freshwater  character  of  the  accumulations  seems  satis- 
factorily established,  not  only  by  the  absence  of  undoubtedly  marine  foians 
from  most  of  the  strata,  but  by  the  abundance  of  cyprids  and  small  ganoids, 
the  profusion  of  vegetable  remains,  and  the  occasional  seams  of  coal. 

The  portion  of  the  Forth  basin  within  which  the  puys  are  displayed 
extends  from  near  Leven  in  Fife,  on  the  north,  to  Crosswood  Burn  near  the 
borders  of  Lanarkshire,  on  the  south,  a distance  of  about  3 G miles,  and  from 
near  Culross  in  Fife  and  the  line  of  the  Almond  Biver  between  Stirlingshire 
and  Linlithgowshire,  on  the  west,  to  the  island  of  Inchkeith  on  the  east,  a 
distance  of  about  16  miles  (Map  IV.).  But  these  limits  do  not  precisely  mark 
the  original  boundai'ies  of  the  eruptions.  To  the  north  and  south,  indeed, 
we  can  trace  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  volcanic  intercalations,  rxntil  we 
reach  ground  over  which  no  trace  of  either  lavas  or  tuffs  can  be  detected. 
To  the  east,  the  waters  of  the  Firth  conceal  the  geology  of  a considerable 
area,  the  island  of  Inchkeith  with  its  bedded  lavas  and  tuffs  showing  that 
these  rocks  extend  some  way  farther  eastwards  than  the  position  of  that 
island.  But  in  Midlothian  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  puy-eruptions 
took  place  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  On  the  west  side, 
the  volcanic  rocks  dip  under  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-measures,  so  that 
we  do  not  know  how  far  they  extend  in  that  direction.  But  as  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  series,  when  it  rises  again  to  the  surface  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Stirlingshire  coal-field,  is  destitute  of  included  lavas  and  tuffs,  the 
westward  limit  of  the  eruptions  cannot  lie  much  beyond  the  line  of  the  Eiver 
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Imond.  We  shall  probably  be  witbiii  the  mark  if  we  set  clown  the  original 
area  over  which  puys  broke  out  and  spread  abroad  their  lavas  and  tuffs  as 
covering  about  300  square  miles  of  the  lagoons  and  jungles  of  Central 

have  already  shown  that  the  range  in  geological  time  of  the  puy- 
eruptions  in  this  district  extends  from  a low  horizon  among  the  Calciferous 
..aiidstones  through  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  up  to  nearly  the 
evel  of  the  Cahny  Limestone,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  top  of  that  series, 
ihe  vertical  thickness  of  strata  between  these  two  stratigraphical  limits,  when 
lere  are  no  intercalated  volcanic  rocks,  is  probably  more  than  4000  feet. 

Ihe  vents  from  which  the  volcanic  materials  were  ejected,  so  far  as  they 
are  now  to  be  observed  at  the  surlace,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
ying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Lirth  of  Forth.  The 
northern  or  Fife  group  may  he  followed  over  an  area  15  miles  loim  and 
about  three  miles  broad.  Some  fifteen  separate  vents  may  be  recognized  in 
It,  distributed  chiefly  at  the  two  ends  of  the  belt,  a cluster  of  about  six  risino- 
around  Burntisland,  while  another  of  nearly  as  many  appears  at  Saline.  The 

characters  of  some  of  these  necks  have  been  already  given  in  the  forecroiim 
pages.  “ ® 

The  southern  or  West  Lothian  group  includes  alioiit  a dozen  vents  which 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  some  60  square  miles,  extending  from  the 
coast-hne  between  Borrowstounness  and  Queensferry  southwards  to  Batho-ate 
and  Uphall.  In  this  group  Biiiiis  Hill,  a mile  long  by  almost  half  a mile 
broad,  and  r using  to  a height  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  sea,  forms  the 
most  prominent  individual.  But  the  vents  are  generally  smaller  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  group. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vents  have  been  left  filled  with  volcanic 
material  has  been  described  in  previous  pages.  Jlost  of  them  are  occupied 
by  tuff  or  agglomerate.  In  many  cases  the  neck  consists  entirely  of  pyro- 
clastic detritus,  as  in  most  of  the  vents  of  eastern  Linlithgovvshire  and  iiiany  ■ 
of  those  in  Fife.  Hot  infrequently  a column  of  basalt  has  risen  in  the 
funnel  and  solidified  there,  as  exemplified  by  Biiiiis  Hill  and  Saline  Hill 
or  the  basalt  has  filled  rents  in  the  tuff  and  now  appears  in  dykes  like  those 
on  the  Binn  of  Biirntisland  (Figs.  148,  14t),  159,  1G6,  168)' 

But  It  IS  possible  that  in  some  cases  vents  maj-  be  represented  by  bosses 
Of  basalt  or  dolerite,  unaccompanied  by  any  agglomerate  or  tuff.  Perhaps 
the  best  example  of  this  suggested  origin  is  supplied  by  Galabraes  Hill,  which 
nses  through  the  Hurlet  Limestone  and  the  volcanic  series  of  the  Batlumte 
Hills,  about  a mile  north-east  from  the  town  of  Bathgate.  This  eminence 
rises  to  a height  of  940  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a rudely  elliptical 
boss  of  basalt,  measuring  .3500  feet  in  its  greater  and  3000  feet  in  its  minor 
axis  It  disrupts  the  sedimentary  and  volcanic  series,  which  can  be  traced 
up  to  It  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  smaller  circular  or  elliptical  bosses  in 
eastern  Linlithgowshire  and  western  Fife  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  same 
category.  But  undoubtedly  most  of  the  intriisii'e  basalts  and  dolerites  of 
this  volcanic  region  are  sills. 
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Over  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  only  fine  tuffs  were  ejected. 
These  occur  as  interstratifications  among  the  ordinary  sediments,  and  vary 
from  mere  thin  partings,  marking  the  feeblest  and  briefest  explosions,  up  to 
continuous  accumulations  several  hundred  feet  thick.  As  an  example  of  the 
least  vigorous  emission  of  tuff  I may  refer  to  the  sections  already  given  on 
pp.  437,  438.  The  thicker  bands  are  well  illustrated  by  that  which  lies  some 
way  above  the  Houston  Coal  bet weenUrumcross  and  West  Ifroadlaw  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, and  by  the  great  mass  of  tuff  which  occurs  immediately  below  the 
Calmy  Limestone  on  the  Paver  Avon  near  Linlitligow  Bridge,  and  which 
may  be  300  feet  thick.  ° 

_ It  is  a striking  cliaracteristic  of  the  tuffs  that  they  may  be  met  with  in 
their  solitary  beds  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  sediments  at  a 
distance  from  any  other  trace  of  volcanic  activity,  their  parent  vents  not 
being  visible.  I may  cite  in  illustration  an  interesting  case  in  the  Swear 
Burn,  near  the  southern  end  of  tlie  volcanic  district.  A band  of  tuff  about 
ten  feet  thick  lies  there  intercalated  in  a group  of  dark  shales  and  thin  coals. 
Below  it  there  is  a seam  of  coal  four  inches  thick,  and  among  the  blue  shales 
overlying  it  is  another  coal  ten  inches  thick.  The  tuff  is  pale  green,  almost 
white  in  colour,  hue  in  texBire,  like  a volcanic  mud,  while  some  of  its  com- 
ponent beds,  one  foot  in  thickness,  are  made  up  of  fine  laniinm  and  are  even 
false -bedded.  We  might  infer  that  the  volcanic  vent  lay  at  some 
distance,  so  that  only  the  finest  dust  fell  over  the  swamps  in  which  the  coal- 
vegetation  was  accumulating,  but  for  the  presence  of  occasional  lilocks  of 
basalt  one  foot  in  diameter  scattered  through  the  tuff.  When  the  eruptions 
ceased,  the  deposition  of  ordinary  mud  and  the  accumulation  of  plant-remains 
went  on  as  before,  and  animal  life  crowded  in  again  over  the  spot,  for  between 
the  partings  of  the  coal  above  the  tuff,  abundant  fragments  of  eiirvpterids 
and  scorpions  may  be  found. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  volcanic  discharges  of  fragmentarv  material 
was  that  which  produced  the  “ Houston  marls  ” already  referred  to.  These 
strata  appear  to  mark  a peculiar  phase  in  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Firth  of  Fortli,  when  exceedingly  fine  ash,  or 
perhap.s^even  volcanic  mud,  was  erupted  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
“marls”  attain  in  some  places  a thickness  of  nearly  200  feet,  amr  can  be 
traced  through  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  Linlithgowshire,  over  an  area  of 
pel  haps  more  than  50  square  miles.  This  volcanic  platform,  which  has  been 
follovved  in  mining  for  oil-shale,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  among  the  puy- 
eruptions.  The  material,  which  probably  came  from  one  or  more  vents 
among  the  Batligate  Hills,  is  not  always  of  equal  fineness,  but  passes  into 
and  even  alternates  with  ordinary  granular  tuff.  Thus  in  the  Xiddry  Burn, 
above  Ecclesmachan,  the  dull  sage-green  and  browni.sh  red  Houston  marls 
contain  a few  inconstant  layers  of  green  tuff,  in  which  may  be  noticed  pieces 
of  black  shale  and  lapilli  of  the  usual  basic  pumice.  Not  far  to  the  west, 
beyond  W ester  Ochiltree,  and  thus  probably  nearer  to  the  active  vents  that 
ejected  the  dust  and  ashes,  the  Houston  marls  are  replaced  by  or  include  a 
bedded  granular  tuff  or  basalt-agglomerate,  which  lies  above  the  2-feet  coal 
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ot  the  district.  The  matrix  of  this  rock  is  in  part  a dull  green  granular 
mudstone,  wrappmg  round  the  lapilli  and  ejected  stones,  which,  when  they 

thm  ^ weather,  leave  casts  of  their  forms  behind 

them.  The  enclosed  Iragmeiits  vaiy  in  size  up  to  blocks  three  feet  in 
c idineter,  and  consist  in  great  measure  of  a compact  volcanic  grit,  composed  of 

Lkes  fragments  of  black  shale,  grains  of  sand  and 

hakes  of  mica.  1 Jiere  are  likewise  blocks  of  cement-stone  and  shale.  Thin 
courjis  of  black  shale  mterlaminated  with  the  tuff'  show  its  beddin.v 

liie  thickest  and  most  continnoiis  accumulations  of  tuff  occur  round  some 
o le  larger  tnfl  cones,  particularly  round  the  Saline  Hills,  and  in  the 
uintisland  district.  In  the  first-named  area  the  copious  eruptions  of 
ragmentaiy  material  brought  the  volcanic  history  there  to  an  end;  but 

se^rlf  prolonged  and  varied 

series  of  discharges. 

whi  e the  majority  of  the  vents  were  tuff-cones,  and  emitted  only  fragmentary 
discliarges,  there  were  two  well-marked  tracts  where  lavas  were  poured  out 
xtensively  and  during  a long  geological  interval.  One  of  those  lies  in  the 
southern,  the  other  in  the  northern  area. 

The  southern  or  Linlithgowshire  lava-ridge  forms  now  what  are  known 
as  the  Bathgate  and  Linlithgow  Hills.  The  lavas  extend  for  about  14  miles 
rom  north  to  south,  dying  out  in  both  directions,  while  their  present  visible 
breadth  is  about  three  miles  at  its  widest  part.  The  liighest  summit  reaches 
a height  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  structure  of  tliis  lon«  ridge 
reveals  a,n  interesting  record  of  volcanic  eruptions.  It  consists  mainly  tf 
sheets  of  basalt,  sometimes  separated  by  layers  of  tuff  (Fio-  15  5)  But 

on  one  or  two  horizons  the  volcanic  rocks  cease,  and  ordinary  sedimentary 
deposits  take  their  place.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  Main  or  Hurlet 
Limestone  can  be  traced  through  the  heart  of  the  volcanic  masses.  This 
seam  attains  there  an  exceptional  thickness  of  as  much  as  70  to  80  feet 
and  IS  nowhere  more  abundantly  fossiliferous.  During  its  deposition  tliere 
seems  to  have  been  a subsidence  of  the  area,  together  with  a cessation  of 

Dmrn  " brachiopods,  bryozoa, 

< elhbraiichs,  gasteropods,  cephalopods  and  fishes,  which  swarmed  in  the 

c ear  water,  built  up  a thick  calcareous  layer  above  the  lavas  and  tufts  of 
tlie  sea- bottom. 

Among  the  sandstones  and  shales  that  cover  the  limestone,  bands  of  tuff 
make  their  appearance,  indicating  the  renewal  of  volcanic  activity.  These 
are  immediately,  surmounted  by  another  thick  pile  of  basalt-sheets.  Subse- 
quently, during  pauses  in  the  eruptions,  while  the  general  subsidence  con- 
tinued, renewed  deposits  of  sediment  spread  over  the  submerged  volcanic 
bank.  One  of  the  longest  periods  of  quiescence  was  that  during  which  the 

mukV*'T  T I^i"^estone  of  Bathgate  crept  northwards  over  the 
sunken  lavas  and  tuffs.  But  the  whole  of  the  ridge  does  not  seem  to  have 

l oTbeenT  1 ^^tercalated  strata  have 

not  been  traced  across  the  thick  pile  of  volcanic  material  near  Linlitlmow 
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JJuling  the  final  period  of  eruption,  the  outpouring  of  lava  and  discharge  of 
ashes,  neither  in  united  thickness  nor  in  horizontal  extent,  equalled  those 
which  had  preceded  them.  When  the  r'olcanoes  ceased  their  activity,  the  area 
continued  to  sink,  and  over  the  submerged  lavas  marine  organisms  crowded 
the  sea-floor,  so  as  to  build  up  the  Calmy  Limestone.  After  that  time 
volcanic  action  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in  this  region,  for  no  trace  of 
any  intercalated  lava  or  tuff  has  been  detected  either  in  the  overlying 
Mdlstone  Grit  or  in  the  Coal-measures.  The  total  thickness  of  rock  in  the 
Linlithgowshire  volcanic  ridge  is  about  2200  feet.  It  will  probably  not  be 
an  exaggeration  to  place  the  proportion  of  lava  and  tuff  in  that  depth  of 
material  at  nearly  2000  feet. 

The  northern  or  Fifeshire  district  over  which  lavas  were  abundantly 
erupted  stretches  along  the  coast  from  Aberdour  to  Kirkcaldy  and  inland  to 
near  Lochgelly,  as  well  as  seawards  to  Inchkeith.  It  may  comprise  an  area 
of  about  dO  square  miles.  In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  important 
locality  in  Britain  for  the  study  of  Carboniferous  volcanic  history.  The  sea 
ha,s  cut  an  admirable  coast-section  in  which  the  structures  of  the  rocks  are 
laid  bare.  The  bottom  and  top  of  the  whole  vmlcanic  series  can  be  seen. 
The  vents  and  their  relation  to  the  lavas  and  tuffs  that  were  emitted  from 
them  may  easily  be  made  out ; while  the  interstratification  of  well-known 
seams  of  rock  in  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  system  permits  the  sequence 
and  chronology  of  the  whole  volcanic  series  to  be  traced  with  great 
clearness. 

Most  of  these  features  have  already  been  described  in  foregoing  pages, 
for  the  district  is  a typical  one  for  the  study  of  Carboniferous  volcanic 
phenomena.  Thus  the  group  of  vents  about  Burntisland  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  Binn  of  Burntisland  rising  among  the  bedded  lavas  and  tuffs.  The 
characters  of  the  Carboniferous  basalt-sheets  have  been  enumerated,  together 
with  their  intercalated  layers  of  tuff  and  bole,  and  their  fine  partings  of 
ashy  material  that  was  thrown  out  ov’er  the  lagoons  during  the  intervals 
between  two  outbursts  of  lava.  But  it  may  be  of  service  if  I insert  here 
a detailed  section  of  the  whole  volcanic  series  as  it  is  displayed  along  the 
coast-section  between  Burntisland  and  Ivinghorn.  The  lowest  intercalated 
lavas  of  tliat  section  lie  a little  above  the  horizon  of  the  Burdiehouse 
Limestone,  and  are  thus  probaldy  rather  earlier  than  those  of  Linlithgow- 
shire. The  highest  reach  up  to  the  base  of  the  Hiuiet  Limestone.  ^The 
volcanic  energy  manifestly  died  out  here  long  before  it  ceased  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Firth.  Let  so  vigorous  was  its  activity  while  it  continued, 
that  it  piled  up  one  of  the  thickest  masses  of  volcanic  material  anywhere 
to  be  seen  among  the  puy-eruptions  of  the  British  Isles.  The  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  alternations  of  material  in  this  great  mass  in 
descending  order,  was  drawn  up  by  me  on  the  ground  many  years  ago, 
before  the  construction  of  fortifications  and  other  changes  partly  concealed 
the  rocks. 


tlG.  171.  Coluiiuiar  basalt,  Pettycur,  Kingliorii,  Fife.  (From  a jiliotograph  taken  lor  the  Geological  Survey  by  Mr.  It.  Lunn.) 
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Section  of  the  Volcanic  Series  below  the  Hhrlet  or  Main  Limestone  on  the 
Coast  op  Fife,  west  op  Kinghorn,  in  descending  order  i 
. Becklish  and  white  sandstones. 

. Shale  with  hard  ribs  of  limestone  and  ironstone  nodules.  Fossils  abundant. 

. Limestone,  criiioidal,  8 or  9 feet. 

■ calcareous  towards  the  top,  where  shells  are  plentiful. 

■ Keddisii  false-bedded  sandstones,  with  bands  of  reddish  and  blue  shale 
. Lasalt  in  two  sills  .separated  by  2 or  3 feet  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

ark  hssile  sandy  shale,  passing  up  into  wliite  shaly  sandstone,  and  including  a thin 
parting  of  impure  coal. 

Limestone  (Hhrlet  or  Main  Seam)  in  a number  of  bands  having  a united  thickness 
ol  25  feet.  Abundant  fossils. 

Black  shale  becoming  calcareous  at  top,  and  then  enclosing  abundant  Products,  etc  , 
o or  10  leet.  ’ 

Red  and  green  tufaceous  marl  and  tuff.  About  30  feet. 

Basalt,  the  lower  part  strongly  amygdaloidal. 

'^^r^T  feet  coarse  below,  becoming  finer  above,  3 

^TlitL* below amygdaloidal,  with  an  irregular  bottom  involving  masses  of  the 

Dark  calca,reou8  shale  and  dull  green  tufaceous  marly  shale,  2 or  3 feet. 

Lrinoidal  limestone  in  several  bands  with  a united  thickness  of  10  feet 
Shale,  ] foot. 

Fine  green  sandy  tufis  in  a number  of  bands  of  varying  coarseness,  about  G feet. 
Ufeet  of  Aviculopeeten  immediately  under  the  tuffs  above. 

Soft,  light,  marly  shale  with  fragmentary  jilants,  H feet. 

Dark  fissile  shale,  full  of  lish-scales,  plants,  etc.,  3 feet. 

Basalt,  rudely  columnar,  dark  fine-grained  in  centre,  becoming  highly  amvgdaloidal 

and  scoriaceous  at  bottom  ami  top.  = r,  i 

Basalt  like  the  sheet  above,  vesicular  at  top  and  bottom,  with  a parting  of  red  clav 
on  top.  ‘ 

Fissile  rippled  sandy  shale,  with  plants,  having  a red  and  green  marlv  parting  at  the 
loj),  or  14  leet.  " 

Basalts ; a group  of  beds,  probably  in  part  sills,  involving  three  bands  of  sandstone 
or  quartzite. 

Quartzite — a hard  white  altered  sandstone,  2 to  3 feet. 

Ba,salt,  light  green,  earthy,  amygdaloidal. 

Sandstones  and  shales  with  plants,  25  feet. 

Basalt,  With  a highly  nmygdaloiilal  central  band.  There  may  be  several  sheets  here 
ureen  tufaceous  shale  and  marl,  1 foot. 

Basalt,  dark,  firm  and  amygdaloidal. 

Sandstones  and  shales  with  plants. 

Basalt  forming  west  side  of  Kinghorn  Bay,  and  including  more  than  one  sheet. 

1 lie  rock  is  very  black,  compact,  irregularly  columnar,  with  the  usual  amvgdaloidal 
earthy  band  at  the  base,  and  forms  the  crag  called  the  Carlinehead  Rocks.  An 
irregular  and  inconstant  band  of  dull  green  tiifiiceoiis  .sliale,  sometimes  2 feet  thick 
serves  to  separate  two  of  the  basalt-sheets.  Below  it  lies  a remarkable  scoriaceows 
a most  breociated  ba.salt,  which  has  been  broken  up  on  cooling  in  such  a maimer 
that  at  first  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a volcanic  conglomerate. 
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his  of  rooks  m this  interesting  coast-section  wa.s  briefly  given  by  Dr.  P.  Neill  in 

arv  of  H note/,  p.  215.  Ho  was  seeret- 

1 Line  H 1 tho  Wernerian  terniinology  is  used  without 

a hint  that  any  single  hand  iii  the  whole  serie-s  is  of  volcanic  origin. 
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43.  Basalt,  a compact  black  solid  rock,  with  a vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  bottom,  about 
40  feet.  This  sheet  runs  out  into  the  promontory  of  Kinghorn  Ness. 

42.  Basalt,  lirm,  compact  and  highly  amygdaloidal  throughout,  15  feet. 

41.  Basalt,  earthy,  amygdaloidal  and  scoriaceous  in  the  upper  part,  compact  below. 

40.  Red  tufaceous  marl,  clay  or  bole,  a few  inche.s  thick. 

.19.  Basalt ; one  ot  the  most  compact  sheeta  of  the  whole  series,  about  40  feet.  The 
top  is  lormed  of  a thick  /one  of  scoriaceous  and  brecciated  material,  the  bottom  i.s 
singularly  uneven  owing  to  the  very  irregular  surface  of  the  underlying  bed. 

38.  Basalt  more  or  less  scoriaceous  throughout,  esj)ecially  at  the  bottom,  the  vesicles  being 
drawn  out  round  the  slag-like  blocks. 

37.  Green  tufaceous  shales  with  bands  of  fine  green  tuff,  7 to  8 feet.  The  lower  bands 
consist  of  a gravelly  tulf  ]jassing  up  into  a fine  volcanic  mudstone,  with  scattered 
lapilli  of  basalt  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

.16.  Basalt,  with  an  upper,  earthy  and  highly  amygdaloidal  portion,  30  feet. 

35.  Tufaceous  sandstone  and  shale,  6 to  8 feet. 

34.  Basalt,  in  a thick  bed,  having  an  earthy,  slaggy  top  and  a scoriaceous  bottom.  . 

33.  Basalt,  very  slaggy  below  with  a compact  centre. 

32.  Basalt,  like  that  below  it. 

31.  Basalt,  firm,  compact,  black  rock,  with  a rough,  green  earthy  band,  from  6 inches  to  a 
foot,  at  the  bottom,  and  becoming  again  very  slaggy  at  the  top. 

30.  Green  shale  like  that  below  the  underlying  limestone,  a few  inches  in  thickness. 

29.  Coarse,  green,  sandy  tufaceous  limestone,  averaging  1 foot  in  thickness. 

28.  Black  shale  with  jilants,  12  or  14  feet,  becoming  green  and  tufaceous  at  the  top. 

27.  Basalt — the  most  striking  of  the  whole  section — a tine  compact  black  olivine-bearing 
rock,  beautifully  columnar,  30  feet.  The  columns  reach  to  within  a foot  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  and  cease  about  10  feet  from  the  to]!,  the  ujiper  portion  of  the 
bed  being  massive,  with  vesicles  which  are  drawn  out  parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the 
8erie.s.  The  lowest  part  of  the  bed  is  a broken  brecciated  band,  3 or  4 inches  thick, 
(See  Fig.  171.) 

26.  Black  shale  with  fragmentary  plants,  3 feet. 

25.  Basalt,  with  plentiful  olivine,  12  to  16  feet.  The  base  is  not  highly  .scoriaceous,  but 
finely  vesicular.  Towards  the  top  it  becomes  green,  earthy  and  roughly  brecciated. 
It  partly  cuts  out  the  tulf  underneath. 

24.  Tuff,  green,  fine-grained  .and  well-stratified,  consisting  chiefly  of  fine  volcanic  dust, 
but  becoming  coarser  towards  the  top,  where  it  contains  lapilli  and  occasional 
bombs  of  highly  vesicular  lavas. 

23.  Black  carbonaceous  shale,  3 feet  ; approaching  to  the  character  of  an  impure  coal  in 
the  lower  part,  and  becoming  more  argillaceous  above'  with  some  thin  nodular 
calcareous  bands. 

22.  Green  tuff,  12  feet,  well  stratified  and  fine-grained,  with  minute  lapilli  of  highly 
vesicular  basic  lavas  ; become.?  shaly  at  the  bottom. 

21.  Basalt,  compact,  amygd.aloidal,  with  highly  vesicular  upper  surface,  20  feet. 

20.  Basalt,  hard,  black  and  full  of  olivine  ; an  irregular  bed  3 to  6 feet  thick. 

19.  Basalt,  dull  brownish-green  to  black,  full  of  kernels  and  strings  of  calcite,  and  show'- 
ing  harder  and  softer  bands  parallel  with  upper  and  under  surfaces,  which  give  it 
a stratified  appearance. 

18.  Ba.salt,  some  i)arts  irregularly  compact,  others  earthy  and  scoriaceous.  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  bed  is  the  abundance  of  its  enclo.sed  fragments  of  shale, 
ironstone  and  limestone,  which  here  and  there  form  half  of  its  bulk.  The 
roughly  scoriaceous  upper  portion  is  especially  full  of  these  fragments.  In  the 
ironstone  balls  coprolites  may  be  detected,  and  occasional  pieces  of  plant-stems  are 
embedded  in  the  basalt.  This  lava  has  evidentl}'  broken  up  and  involved  some 
of  the  underlying  strata  over  which  it  flowed.  This  rock  overhangs  Pettveur 
Harbour. 

17.  Shales  and  limestone  bands  more  or  less  tufaceous,  8 to  10  feet,  with  plants,  cyprids, 
etc.  The  intercalation  of  fine  i)artings  of  tuff  in  this  band  has  been  already- 
cited  on  p.  438,  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeble  intermittent  character  of  many 
of  the  volcanic  explosions  between  successive  outflowings  of  lava. 
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Owing  to  a cliango  in  tlie  direction  of  strike  the  rocks  now  wheel  round  and  for 
a time  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast-line,  while  they  are  partly  concealed  by 
blown  sand  and  herbage.  The  shales  and  limestones  just  mentioned  are  not  coii- 
stant,  and  are  soon  lost,  but  about  a (juarter  of  a mile  westward  a band  of  tuff  begins 
on  the  .same  horizon  or  near  it,  and  increase.s  in  thickness  towards  the  west,  wdiere 
it  i.s  associated  with  other  sediments.  The  shore  ceases  to  furnish  a continuou.s 
section,  so  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  craggy  slopes  immediately  to  the  north, 
where  the  rocks  can  be  examined  on  a cliff  face  (Fig.  i 53).  There  the  tuff  just  re- 
ferred to,  together  with  some  oveilying  bands  of  sandstone,  is  seen  to  pass  under  the 
group  of  basalts  last  enumerated.  It  is  a green,  stratified  rock,  perhaps  60  feet  thick 
at  Its  ma.\imum,  but  dying  out  rapidly  to  north-west  and  south-east.  It  encloses  balls 
ol  basalt  and  subangular  and  rounded  fragments  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  shale. 
A mass  of  coarse  volcanic  agglomerate  which  is  connected  with  it  and  cuts  across 
the  ends  of  some  of  the  basalts  below,  probably  marks  the  position  of  the  vent  from 
which  the  tuff  was  ejected  (Fig.  152). 

1 6.  Black  and  grey  shales  forming  a thin  baud  at  the  summit  of  King  Alexander’s  Cracr. 

15.  Basalt,  dark  compact  rock,  wdtli  an  upper  and  lower  highly  scoriaceous  and  amygda- 
loidal  band,  1 5 feet. 

14.  Black  shales,  tufaceous  green  shales,  sandstone,  and  6 inches  of  coal,  forming  a 
group  of  strata  about  12  feet  thick  between  two  ba.salts  ; plants  and  cyprids 
abundant.  (The  coal  .seam  is  .show'n  in  Fig.  151.) 

13.  Basalt,  dull,  earthy  and  highly  amygdaloidal,  with  abundant  calcite  in  kernels  and 
veins  about  1 5 feet,  but  varying  in  thickness. 

12.  Basalt,  forming  a well-marked  bed  from  12  to  25  feet  thick.  It  is  a compact  black 
olivme-bearing  rock,  sparingly  amygdaloidal,  but  showing  the  usual  dull  green, 
earthy  scoriforin  base.  The  upper  surface  is  singularly  irregular,  having,  in  flow- 
ing, broken  up  into  large  clinker-like  blocks,  which  are  involved  in  the  immediately 
overlying  basalt.  The  bottom  also  is  very  uneven,  for  the  basalt  has  in  some  places 
cut  out  the  underlying  shales,  so  as  to  rest  directly  upon  the  basalt  below. 

1 1.  Black  shale,  varying  up  to  6 inches,  but  sometimes  entirely  removed  by  the  overlyino' 
lava-stream. 

10.  Basalt,  containing  large  irregularly  spheroidal  masses  of  hard  black  finely  vesicular 
material  enclosed  in  more  eartliy  and  coarsely  vesicular  rock.  The  vesicles  are 
sometimes  elongated  parallel  to  the  bedding,  but  have  often  l.een  drawn  out  round 
a spheroid ; some  of  them  measure  nearly  a foot  in  length  by  2 or  3 inches  in 
breadth.  The*  upper  surface  is  uneven  and  coarsely  amygdaloidal. 

9.  Basalt,  hard  black,  with  abundant  olivine,  and  a columnar  structure. 

8.  Green  shale,  6 inches  to  1 foot,  much  liaked  and  involved  in  the  overlying  basalt. 

/.  Basalt,  dull-green,  earthy,  amygdaloidal,  varying  from  10  to  40  feet  in  thickness. 

6.  Blue  shale,  disapiiearing  wdiere  the  basalt  above  it  unites  with  that  below. 

5.  Basalt  with  olivine,  forming  a thick  irregular  bed,  wdiich  in  some  places  is  black  and 
compact,  in  others  green,  earthy  and  amygdaloidal.  The  upper  iiart  is  particularly 
cellular. 

4.  Sandstones  forming  a thick  group  of  beds  wdiich  have  long  been  quarried  for  building- 
stone  at  the  Grange  and  elsewdiere. 

3.  Black  shales. 

2.  Limestone  (Bdrdiishocse). 

1.  Sandstones,  shales  and  thin  limestones  forming  the  strata  at  Burntisland  through 
which  the  sills  of  that  district  have  been  injected  (Fig.  159). 


Uie  phenomena  of  sills  are  almndantly  developed  among  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  some  of  the  more 
remarkalile  e.xamples  in  this  district  have  been  already  cited.  Taking  now 
a general  survey  of  this  part  of  the  volcanic  history,  I may  observe  that  if 
the  sills  are  for  a moment  considered  siiujily  as  they  appear  at  the  surface, 
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aiul  apart  from  the  geological  horizons  on  which  they  lie,  they  form  a wide 
ring  surrounding  the  Falkirk  and  Stirlingsliire  coal-field. 

Beginning  at  the  Aljbey  Craig,  near  Stirling,  we  may  trace  this  ring  as 
a_  continuous  belt  of  high  ground  from  Stirling  to  the  Eiver  Carron.  Thence 
it  splits  up  into  minor  masses  in  different  portions  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  and  doubtless  belonging  to  different  periods  of  volcanic  disturbance, 
but  yet  sweeping  as  a whole  across  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Clyde 
coal-field,  and  then  circling  round  into  Stirlingshire  and  Linlithgowshire. 
There  are  no  visible  masses  to  fill  up  tbe  portion  of  the  ring  back  to  Abbey 
Craig.  But  through  Linlithgowshire  and  the  west  of  Edinburghshire  a 
number  of  intrusive  sheets  form  an  eastward  prolongation  of  the  ring. 
Large  as  some  of  these  sheets  are  at  tlie  surface,  for  they  sometimes  exceed  two 
or  three  square  miles  in  area,  a much  larger  portion  of  their  mass  is  generally 
concealed  below  ground.  Mining  operations,  for  example,  have  proved  that 
in  the  south-east  of  Linlithgowshire  areas  of  intrusive  rock  whieli  appear  as 
detached  bosses  or  bands  at  the  surface  are  connected  underneatli  as  por- 
tions of  one  continuous  silt,  which  must  be  several  square  miles  in  extent. 

But  it  is  in  Fife  that  the  sills  reach  their  greatest  develojnnent  among 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland  (Fig.  172).  A nearly  continuous  Ijelt  of 
them  runs  from  the  Cult  Hill  near  Saline  on  the  west,  to  near  St.  Andrews 


West  Lomond  (17131!) 


Fifi.  172.— Section  acro.ss  the  Fife  band  of  Sills. 

1.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone ; 2._  Calciferous  Sandstones  ; .B.  Carboniferons  Limestone  series  ; J.  Jlillstone  Grit  • 
0.  Coal-Bieasiires  ; 6.  Dolerite  Sills.  /,  Fault.  ’ 


on  the  east,  a distance  of  about  35  miles.  This  remarkable  liand 
is  connected  with  a less  extensive  one,  wltich  extends  from  Torryburn  on 
the  west,  to  near  Kirkcaldy  on  the  east.  In  two  districts  of  the  Fife  region 
of  silks,  a connection  seems  to  be  traceable  between  the  intrusive  sheets  and 
volcanic  vents,  at  least  groups  of  necks  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  sills. 
One  of  these  districts  is  that  of  the  Saline  Hills  already  described,  the  other 
is  that  of  Burntisland.  In  the  latter  case  the  evidence  is  especially  striking, 
for  the  vents  are  connected  above  with  bedded  lavas  and  tuffs,  wiiile  lielow 
lie  three  well-marked  sills  (Fig.  159). 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark  that  sills  are  generally  absent  from 
those  areas  where  no  traces  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  actiMty  are  to  be 
found.  No  contrast  in  this  respect  can  be  stronger  than  that  between  the 
ground  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  old  axis  of  the  Bentland  Hills.  In  the 
western  district,  where  the  puys  are  so  well  displayed,  sills  abound,  but  in 
the  eastern  tract  both  disappear. 

Another  question  of  importance  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  these  sills 
is  their  stratigraphical  position.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  them  lies 
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in  tlie  Carboniferous  Limestone  sez’ies.  Thns  the  great  sill  between  Stirling 
and  Kilsyth  keeps  among  the  lower  parts  of  that  series.  On  the  same 
general  horizon  are  the  vast  sheets  of  dolerite  which  stretch  through  Fife  in 
the  chain  of  the  Cult,  CleLsh,  and  Lomond  Hills  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the 
eminences  from  Torryburn  to  Kinghorn  on  the  other,  though  the  intrusive 
material  sometimes  descends  almost  to  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone.  In  Linlith- 
gowshire and  Edinburghshire,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Fife,  the  sills 
traverse  the  Caleiferous  Sandstone  groups. 

If  the  horizons  of  the  sills  furnished  any  reliable  clue  to  their  age,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  rocks  were  all  intruded  during  the  Carboniferous 
period,  and  as  most  of  them  lie  beneath  the  upper  stratigraphical  limit  of 
the  puy-eruptions,  the  further  deduction  might  be  drawn  that  they  are 
connected  witli  these  eruptions.  I have  little  doubt  that  in  a general  sense 
both  conclusions  are  well-founded.  But  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
generalization  must  be  frankly  conceded.  On  close  examination  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  same  intrusive  mass  sometimes  extends  from  the  lower 
into  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  groups.  Thus,  in  the  west  of 
Linlithgowshire,  a large  protrusion  which  lies  upon  the  Upper  Limestones, 
crosses  most  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  and  reaches  up  almost  as  high  as  the 
Coal-measures.  Again,  in  Fife,  to  the  east  of  Loch  Leven,  a spur  of  the 
great  Lomond  sill,  crossing  the  C'arlioniferous  limestone,  advances  southward 
into  the  coal-field  of  Ivinglassie.  In  Stirlingshiie  and  Lanarkshire  numer- 
ous large  dolerite  sheets  have  invaded  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-measures, 
mcluding  even  the  upper  red  sandstones,  which  form  the  top  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system  in  this  region.  It  is  thus  olivious  that  if  the  puy-eruptions 
in  the  basin  of  the  Forth  ceased  towards  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  there  must  have  been  a subsequent  injection 
of  basic  lava  on  a gigantic  scale  in  central  Scotland.  I shall  recur  to  this 
subject  in  Chapter  xxxi. 


2.  NORTH  OF  AYR, SHIRE 


^ In  this  part  of  the  country  another  group  of  puys  and  their  associated 
tuffs  and  lavas  may  lie  traced  from  near  Dairy  on  the  west,  to  near  Galston 


EiarJUket  Castle 


Fig.  173.  Section  aemss  the  Upiier  Volcanic  Band  of  north  .Ayrshire.  Length  about  four  miles. 

2.  Tuffs  Closins  the  Plateau  volcanic  serie.s ; 3.  Hurlet  Liine.stone  ■ 

^hper  volcanic  band;  ff. 


on  the  east  (Map  H .).  The  length  of  the  tract  is  aliout  sixteen  miles,  wdiile 
its  breadth  varies  from  about  a furlong  to  nearly  a mile  and  a half.  I have 
had  occasion  to  allude  tti  this  marked  baud  of  volcanic  materials  which  here 
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intervenes  between  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Coal-measures,  and 
from  its  position  appears  to  mark  the  latest  Carboniferous  volcanoes.  Its 
component  rocks  reach  a thickness  of  sometimes  600  feet,  and  as  they  dip 
southwards  under  the  Coal-measures,  they  may  extend  for  some  distance  in 
that  direction.  Tliey  have  been  met  witli  hi  borings  sunk  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  Irvine  coalfield.  Even  what  of  them  can  be  seen  at 
the  surface,  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  faults  and  denudation,  shows  that  they 
form  one  of  the  most  persistent  platforms  of  volcanic  rock  among  the  puy- 
eruptions  of  Scotland. 

Where  best  developed  this  volcanic  Itand  has  a zone  of  tuff  at  the 
Ijottom,  a central  and  much  thicker  zone  of  bedded  basalts,  and  an  upper 
gi’oup  of  tuffs,  on  which  the  Coal-measures  rest  eonforuiably.  A few  vents, 
probably  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  seen  at  the  surface  between  Fenwick 
and  Ardrossan.  But  others  have  been  buried  under  the  Carboniferous  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and,  as  already  described,  have  been  discovered  in  the  under- 
ground workings  for  coal  and  ironstone  (p.  434).  These  mining  operations 
have,  indeed,  revealed  the  presence  of  far  more  volcanic  material  below 
ground  than  would  be  surmized  from  what  can  be  seen  at  the  surface. 
Here  and  there,  thin  layers  of  tuff  appear  in  brook-sections,  indicating  what 
might  be  conjectured  to  have  been  trilling  discharges  of  volcanic  material. 
But  the  prosecution  of  the  ironstone-mining  has  proved  that,  at  the  time 
wlien  the  seam  of  Blackband  Ironstone  of  that  district  was  accumulated,  the 
floor  of  the  shallow  sea  or  lagoon  where  this  deposition  took  place  was  dotted 
over  with  cones  of  tuff,  in  tlie  hollows  between  which  the  ferruginous  and 
other  sediments  gathered  into  layers.  That  seam  is  in  one  place  thick  and 
of  good  quality ; yet  only  a short  distance  off  it  is  found  to  be  so  mixed 
with  fine  tuff  as  to  be  worthless,  and  even  to  die  out  altogether.' 

3.  LIDDESDALE 

A remarkable  development  of  puys  lies  in  that  little-visited  tract  of 
country  which  stretches  from  the  valleys  of  the  Teviot  and  Eule  Water 
south-westwards  across  the  high  moorland  watershed,  and  down  Liddesdale. 
Through  this  district  a zone  of  bedded  olivine-basalts  and  associated  tuffs 
runs  in  a broken  band  which,  owing  to  numerous  faults  and  extensive 
denudation,  covers  now  only  a few  scattered  patches  of  the  site  over  which 
it  once  spread.  The  geological  horizon  of  this  zone  lies  in  the  Calciferous 
Sandstones,  many  hundred  feet  aliove  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  plateau- 
lavas  (Map  IV.). 

So  great  an  amount  of  material  has  been  here  removed  by  denudation 
that  not  only  has  the  volcanic  zone  been  bared  away,  but  the  vents  which 
supplied  its  materials  have  been  revealed  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
over  an  area  some  twenty  miles  long  and  eight  miles  broad.  Upwards  of 
forty  necks  of  agglomerate  may  be  seen  in  this  district,  rising  through  the 
Silurian,  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  lowest  Carboniferous  rocks.  It  fills  the 
* See  Explanation  of  Sheet  22,  Geol.  Sun.  of  Scotland,  para.  29,  33,  45. 
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geologist  with  wonder  to  meet  wdth  those  stumps  of  old  volcanoes  far  to  the 
west  among  the  Silurian  lowlands,  sometimes  fully  ten  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  relic  of  the  bedded  lavas  connected  with  themd  That  these  vents, 
though  tliey  rose  through  ground  which  at  the  time  of  their  activity  was 
covered  with  the  volcanic  series  of  the  plateaux,  do  not  belong  to  that  series, 
birt  are  of  younger  date,  has  been  proved  in  several  cases  by  Mr.  Peach. 


Fig.  174. — Section  showing  the  connection  of  the  two  volcanic  bands  in  Liddesdale. 

l.  Upper  .Silurian  strata;  2.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone;  3.  The  lavas  of  the  Solway  i>Iateau;  4.  Agglomerate 
iieck  with  lava  plug,  belonging  to  the  plateau  system  ; 5.  Calciferous  Sandstone  series ; 0.  Thick  Carbon- 
imrous  Limestones  ; 7.  Tuff,  and  8.  Lavas,  of  the  upper  volcanic  band,  connected  witli  the  puys ; 9.  Ag- 
glomerate neck  with  lava  plug  belonging  to  the  pny-system  ; 10.  Basic  sill. 


He  has  found  that  among  the  blocks  composing  their  agglomerates,  pieces 
ot  the  sandstones,  fossiliferons  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Cement-stone 
group,  overlying  the  plateau-lavas,  are  to  be  recognized.  These  vents  were 
tlierefore  drilled  through  some  part  at  least  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstones, 
wdiich  are  thus  shown  to  have  extended  across  the  tract  dotted  with  vents. 
After  the  volcanic  activity  ceased,  fragments  of  these  strata  tumbled  down 
from  tlie  sides  into  the  funnels.  Denudation  has  since  stripped  off  the 
Calciferous  Sandstones,  hut  the  pieces  detached  from  tliem,  and  sealed  up  at 


Fig.  175. — Diagram  to  show  the  po.?ition  of  a ma.s,s  of  Upper  Old  Bed  Sand.stone  which  has  fallen  into 
the  great  vent  near  Tudhope  Hill,  east  of  Mosspaul. 

1.  Upper  Silurian  strata  ; 3.  Outlier  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone ; 2'.  Large  mass  of  this  formation  in  tlie  vent ; 
3.  Agglomerate  of  the  neck  ivith  andesite  intrusion  (4). 


a lower  level  in  the  agglomerates,  still  remain.  Mr.  Peach’s  observations 
indicate  to  how  considerable  an  extent  sagging  of  the  walls  of  these  orifices 
took  place,  with  the  precipitation  not  merely  of  blocks,  hut  of  enormous 
masses  of  rock,  into  the  volcanic  chiimieys.  In  one  instance,  between 
Tndliope  Hill  and  Anton  Heights,  a long  neck,  or  perhap.s  group  of  necks, 
which  crosses  the  watershed,  .shows  a mass  of  the  red  sandstone  many  acres 
in  extent,  and  large  enough  to  he  inserted  on  the  one-inch  map,  which  has 
fallen  into  the  vent  (Pig.  175). 

The  materials  ejected  from  the  Liddesdale  vents  include  both  basaltic 
lavas  and  tuffs.  Tlie  former  are  sometimes  highly  vesicular,  especially 

’ They  liave  been  recognized  and  mapped  by  Mr.  ]i.  S'.  Peach  for  the  Geological  Survey.  See 
Sheets  11  and  17,  Geol.  Swfv.  Hcotlmul. 
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along  the  upper  parts  of  the  hows.  ■ They  are  thickest  towards  the  north, 
and  in  Windburgh  Hill  attain  a depth  of  at  least  300  or  400  feet.  In 
that  part  of  the  district  they  form  the  lower  and  main  part  of  the  volcanic 
series,  being  there  covered  by  a group  of  tuffs.  But  a few  miles  southwards, 
not  far  to  the  west  of  Ivershopefoot,  they  die  out.  The  tuffs  then  form  the 
whole  of  the  volcanic  band  which,  intercalated  in  a well-marked  group  of 
limestones,  can  be  followed  across  the  moors  for  some  six  miles  into^  the 
valley  of  the  Esk,  where  an  interesting  section  of  them  and  of  the  associated 
limestone  and  shales  is  exposed  (Fig.  174).  At  Kershopefoot,  a higher 
band  of  basic  lava  overlies  the  Kershopefoot  limestone,  and  can  he  traced  in 
scattered  patches  both  on  the  Scottish  and  English  side  of  the  Border. 
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